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he scope of the enquiry is discussed. Peoples feelings about 


: i their present homes have been ascertained; factual descriptions 


7 
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‘of the various types of homes are. given. e aims of the report 


_ 


are set out. 


methods employed for the purpose of this survey are 


déscribed. Statistical tables ¢ the age, sex, class di stribution 


_ 


-for ajl the areas are given, and facts about the jobs of the 


chief. wage earner are set out. Reference is made to supplementary 


investigations. 


a 
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3. A description is given of all the areas covered in the present 
survey £mkm working-class housing conditions. Four different 


types of housing are examined: 


(a) Five OLD HOUSE areas are surveyed, viz.: 


- 


> a large industrial town in, the Midlands; 


& > 


htown? a small Cathedral. town,‘also situated in the 


-, ; ’ “ 


1) an-important naval port and dockyard in the 
South of Englandl 
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es 


ee suburb to the East of London, 
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» @ West London Borough. _ 
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The main investigation into working-class housing 


attitudes was carried out by a special Mass«Observation unit in 
eleveny different places in Ungland in the autwm and winter of 
1941842. Supplementary material was available from muamerous 
other places, including a Velehg mining village, a Lancaghire 
cotton town and several other London suburbs and districts. 
The basis of the investigation consisted of house-toehouse intare 
views, but a wealth of supporting material was obtained by direct 
observation, particularly on the neighbourhood side of the enquirye 
Where possible, the places chosen were places where a substantial 
social suryoy had already been conducted before the war, so that 
comparative oro-war data ghould be available, 

The eleven slaces selected to form the basis of the 
investigation ars listed below, in the order in which they were 


UG 
Visited, with the typo of housé ‘studied in each, the number of 


) 
ON ? 


interviews and a reference to previous surveys, if anye Am 
hundred interviews were obtained at each place, with the exception 
of “ulham, where 200 interviews were obtained, 100 at houses and 
100 at flats, and Nentish Tewn and Yorcester, where 60 and 40 inter 
views respectively were obtained, The grand total of interviows 


wag thus 1,100, or =n average of 100 per place, 


/ 

PLACS 
VYorcester Ost. 1941 
Watling Octe 1941 
Becontree Oct. 1941 
Iiford Oct. 1941 
Fulham Nove 194) 
Kentish Town Dee. 1941 
Portamouth 
Birningham 

Snethw ick 
Bournville 
Roehanpton Mare 1942 
Letchworth Mare 1942 


The twelve sets of interviews obtained fall into four clearly 


defined groups, viz. 
Flats, as followss 


QUSES 
” 


Fulham 
Liford 
Portsmouth 
Worcester 


ithe 


Kontish Town 


The old houses were all built in the latter part of the 19th Century. 
The Ilford houses are the newest of tiis group. 
age @ome the garden cities, Bournville and Letchworth, 
sth of which was built in the two decades preceding the 1914 war. 
Then come the three Londen County Council ‘states, built during 
the ton years following 1918, while both the blocks of fists were 
erected in the subsequent decade, between 1960 and 19359, 


Old | 


aire 
TYPS OF NWO, OF PHEVIOUS 
HOUS TAG DITARVIZVS SURViGY 
Old houses 40 Usass-Odservation,1$ 
LeCeCe Uatate 100 R,Durant, “Vatlings 
A Social Survey" ,1$ 
leCel, LState 100 T.eYoung, “Becontree? 
& Dagennem®,1934. 
Old houses 100 
Old houses 100) Mass~-Obserfation, 
Flats 100 193340 
Fiats 60 
Old houses 100 WMass-Obvservation,1% 
Old houses 100 ‘*When We Build 
Again", 1941 
Garden suburb 100 Bournville Village 
Trust 
Inn€eC. Latate 109 
Garden City 100 Nass-Observetion,194€ 


fouses, LeC.Ceiistatas, Garden Cities, and 


SCONntres 
Ro shanpton 
Vatling 


- 


SournvillLe 
Letenvoerth 


Next in voint of 


he bulk of 


a 

The method employed in the interviewing was to visit 
every clevyenth house in the area selected, If there was no 
revly from the éleventh house, the investigator visited the twelfth, 
and if there was still no reply, the tenth house. -“xceptions to 
this technique were made at Worcester and Watling, where in the 
early days of the survey an sttempt was made to cover all types 
of houses in the area by deliberste.y selective methods; at 
Portamouth, and at the two blocks of flats. At Portsmouth only 
eight interviews were done on the every-cleventh-house basis, 
the remaining 92 being done in three streets containing 240 houses 
in an attemot to make a complete house-to-house survey; in two 
of the streets 50° of the houses were visited. The flats at 
Pulhwa and Zentish Tewn were too few for a full quota of 
interviews to be obtained on the evyoryesleventh-houss basiag, 
a0 every third flat was visited at Pulhanu and every other flat 
at Lentish Town, 

When the householder, whe in nearly 90% of the intere 
views was the housewife, the few sxeeptions being husbands or 
sons aid daughters of the house, came to tas door, the investig- 
ator told her that she was doing a gswarvey on housing problems and 
was anxious to get housewivest opinions about their homes. The 
response to this appresch was almost invariably friendly. In 
wany casos theinvestigator was asked inside the house, and in not 
a few was also offered a cup of tea, Guite often the housewife 
would invite the investigator to look in if she was ever that 
way again, 

How poeple reacted to taia questiounaire, presented in 


pane ee eee ee ee eee pen ee ee eh ae ee de Se Bee ee ee ele ee a Sh a ee 


2A. 


this way, is well illustrated by the following notes from an 
investigator's notebook about the Portsmouth interviewsess 


Portsmouth householders’ reactions to the questions 
ffeil into five broad groupss 

1. Peoples between 65<70, who tended to say ‘The young 
folk “ould be interested in that’, who were quite 
settled in thoir outlook, and content, through 
familiarity and lack of any prospect of change, with 
their present houses, These could be persuaded to 
talk, but wore not spontaneously interested, 

ee Middl ed women, wno ag a whole had more to say and 
were moveinterested in the question than people of 

any other age. 

Vomen under 40, who had children to look after and 

more housekeeping werrics. As a class, these were 

less interested, although an occasional person had 
more to say. Mais Class incluced sous reeently 
marrieds who were still thrilled with @ home, Whute 
ever it was like, and one or two Very vocal younger 
people who, though newly marrie:, were disappointed 
because reality was so different from their conception 
of the ideal house, 

4. A few of all ages who, for private reasons, tirough 
nerveestrain or other war troubles, ‘cre only mildly 
interested, 

Se Men, who a a group considered ths questions more 
wide 2 ond with more interest in the,detuils of 

‘ ‘structural glanninge 


Thus there were “teen age and sex differences, which will 
be fully discussed in later chapters. 

The questionnaire is reproduced in full _ Ayoendix A. 
it consists of fourteen direct questions anc yith eightoen 


gupplementary points of factual information to be obtained 
during the course of the interview. wa the interviews were 
mioh more informal than is possible with « street quostionnairs, 
and this meant that the questions were not always asked in 

the g:28 order. For instanee, if maeer ee A (Likes and 


dislikes absut the nouse) a housewife bdoome euy volubie about, 
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25, 
her kitchen, Questions 9 and 10 (likes and dislikes about and 
possible alterations to kitchens) might be taken next, Many 
long verbatim comments were obtained in the course of the 
interviews, and these are quoted freely in the text of this 
Report. 


Ths points of fact to be ascertained during the 
course of the interview consisted of the followings 


Sex, age and class of informant, 
| + of chief ot yp age of household, 

stance travelled to work, and methed of transport 
Wunbex of adults and children in household . 
Place . tex ‘eile 

of former residence and reason 

Whether owned or rented, — : 
Vurber of bedrooms. 
Bathroom or nots 
Size and condition of garden, 


At the foot of each interview form, the investigator was asked 

to give a brief estimate of the interviewee's porsenal ity 
The questions in the questionaire were frane/ with 

the object of eliciting the follewing informations 

dislikes about the houses, 

. ee own house, 

new houses built after the Ware 

of house quse preferred if given a free choice, 

Liking for for gen er renting home, 


Likes and dislikes > tehens 
Possible altegations ¢ it ’ 


vy kitehen 
s Likes and dislikes « the nei gubourhoods 
Possible ghanges in ego 
Possible impreovenmts in rqplaming aigipowieet after 


Transport difficulties. 
The first twelve questions were asked at all the interviews, 
exoept that Questions 3 (choice of house) and 8 (choice of 
neighbourhood) were omitted at Portamouth. The original 


26 6 


wR (ie yee gay aye de you you suit best about itp << / 
Ge If ne) What do you ca eich tie most about it? : 


This Was found to be unsatisfactory, so at Watling and all sube« 
sequent places the form of wording was abtered so that both b. 
and Gc, could be asked, vis 
lea@e Do like this house? 
De What are the things you like about it? 
G. What are the things you dislike about it? 
Qusstion 13 (transport difficulties) and the information about 
distanee travelled to work and the method of transport were not. 


done at Vorcester or Watling, but were added «t Becontree and 


done at all subsequent places. Question 14 (former place of 
residence and reagon for removal) was asked only ot Letchworth 
and some of the Roehampton interviews. 


Zhe jamale 


4g has already been mentioned, nine«-tenths of the 
people interviewed were women, thse great majority of them house+ 


wives. On an age basis, turecetenths of the sample were aged 20-40 


ae 2 8. * 8 8 ome ee 
As this was a survey of working-class houses, practically the 
entire sample (98%) was evenly divided between the two working~ 
Glass sccial grades, ¢ (skilled or artisan) and D (unskilled). x 

The following table|gunmarisey the sex, age and class 


information for the whole sample and for each places 
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Letchworth 
7 93 
93 
12 BB 
5 95 
8 
ll 
15 
13s 
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The slisht fluctubtions in the poreportions of the sexes fram place 
to place represent mainly variations in the time of day when the 
houses were Visited, Where, as at Kentish Towm, a good many 
visits had to be paid in the svenings in order to find the house-9 
holder in, thore was wore chanee of the husband being at home and 


answering the door, 


25 56 19 
39 40 21 
32% 48°) 2O'Z 
42 54 4 
20 60 20 
28 58 14 
30% 575 13; 
33 O4 13 
27 53 20 
50% Os 17 
aad 455; 2h 


The most important variations in the age distribution of the 
sample ares 


(4) The relatively high proportion of old »eople in the old 
houses, and particularly at Portsmouth. This is @ osely 
correlated with the fact that 34° of tie residents in the 
old houses Have been thore mere than twenty years. 


(44) Im the housing estates, on the other hand, and especially 
at Rechampton, there is a marked preponderance of midcdle~- 
aged (40060) people, which is correlated with the fact that 
62% of the people have been there wore than five but less 
than 20 years, and a corresponding lack of old people, 
particularly at Beeontree, This, of course, is a reflection 
of tne fact that when these housing cstates were peopled, 
mainly between 1922 and 1950, the families who were allowed 
houses mma there were mainly those with one or more children 
of elementary school age. These parents who were in their 
twenties and thirties in 1922<30 are now in their fortissa 
and fifties. In 19351, 20% of the population of the Becontree > _ 
estate fell in the single ageegroup 30«29, «nd 86% were 3S) 
covered by the twenty years 25-44, while nearly half ((45;) the 


entire sete old the estate was made up of children under 
15 and barely 2 @ aged over 60, 


(444) A sgomewhet similar ageestructure to the housing estates is 
found at the Malham ‘lates, which represent the same type 
of rehnoused coummity, selected for the overcyowded state 
oo agen former nome. The Kentish Tows flats, on the other 
and, where a whole comzamity was removed from a glwa area 
near Meike Suston, show a more normal age-distribution, 


ehACS 
2 
St cn 86.2 
Fulham 43 
Liford Li 
Perteamouth 92 
Vorcestar 87 
64% 
5 77aR 18 
6 5722 37 
re 67 
L 51 
i 29 
- 54 
iL 55 444 
Kentish Town - 3 
2atals - 42 58 
2 Ra 482 BO’ 


The Class analysis reveals some vory interesting differences 
between the different groups, The old house property, excest for 
the glightly less outeof-date Ilford houses, is »sredominantly ine 
habited by Declass seople, The Pulham houses vresent a special 
Cage, as the neighbourhood is a very mixed one oonsisting |e big 
old houses largely used as flats and madgonettes without any struce 


He 
tural adaptations, Here the C's and D's are fairly evenly 
divided, with a small admixtwre of B's, mostly in one street, 


The garden cities are definitely Ceclass preserves, 
again with a gmall 3 element, Bournville more so than Letchworth, 
The Ie®.C. estates on balance also have a predominance of C's, 


but this is largely @ue to the high proportion of C's on the 


"high class" Reshamoton ssatate, the two others having a slisht 
tgrend—_tdwavds D's. Both the blocks of flats show a very similar 
class-structure to the Watling housing estate, with a slight 
preponderance of D's over C's, Im neither were any 5's found, 
and the only 3's encountered on any of the housing cstates were 
a clergyman's wife at Becontree and the wife of the manager 

of a rubber campany 2t Reehampton,. 

Yarther light is thrown on the oclgss structure of 


the sample by the following analysis of the jods of the chief 


Wage=-@armners 
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The outstanding point here is the very high proportion of ponsioners 


Sle 
(232) compared with the figure for the whole sample (137). 
correlates with the high proportion of people over 60 in the old 
houses, indicating thet pengiovers, having vory low incomes, are 
forced to live an the oldest and least attractive houses, The 


This 


high proportion of factory workers ot Birmingham and of labourers 
at Portsmouth confirm the Declags nature of those samples, and the 
Large munberg of office-workers at Iiford aes indicative of its 
overwhelmingly Cecliss character, 


JOBS OF CHILF WAGLMEARWERS IN Gam 
QB Bourmville Letelwerth TOTAL Hudha 


. ' “ K < - 
centign TOTA 
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Services 7% 1is 9” 15% 17a 
Civil defence 

ete. 6G i 4 16 3 9 
Transvert 1 7 4 8 22 15 
Factory 61 43 52 6 3 5 
Trade 2 4 3 6 2 4 
Office Me ) 6 17 3 10 
Budiding i 4 2 12 3 7 
Labourers ~ 2 1 4 12 8 
Miseewiskilied i 1 i 3 3 3 
Mise. skilied 4 9 7 3 2 3 
Professi nse ~ 1 i ws ve - 
Pensioners il 8 9 5 20 LZ 
Unemployed - “ ~ 2 2 pe 
Not stated 3 “ 1 3 7 5 


The min points here are the very high prepertion of factoryeworkers — 
at the two garden citica, the relatively high proportion of Serviceée 
men in the flats, and the 22¢ (compared with an average of 97 

of trans port-workgsays at Kentish Town. This last figure is due to 

the fact that the land on which ths flats stand belongs to a railway 


{ he Coke ch own , ; 
company so that railway workers were given prof«rence in/ tonandy, | 


: 
. 
: 


Fulham flats have an aboveeaverage p reentags of office workers, 


$2. 
JOBS OF CHIRP VAGI.UARWERS 


IS HOUSING 3 


OB OnE 


Services a 
Civil defence eta. 
Transport 
Factory 
Trade 
Oorfice 
Building 
Labourers 
Mise. unskilled 
Mise. skilled 
Professional 
Pensioners 
Unemployed 

Not stated 


a0ghanpten 
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14 
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This table shows again the difference between Kochampton 
and the two other estates. Rochampton has mo e transport-workers (a 
skilled occupation), more office«workers (pre-eminently C-class), 
fewer factoryeworkers and only one labourer (the characteristicz 
D class ceccupation). The Housing jotates as @ Whole heave, thanks 
mainly to Rochanpton, more transyort and ot fice workers aid fewer 
Jserviceemen, factory workexs and pensioners than the average. The 
relative absenese of pensioners is, of course, mainly due to tie 


ageestructure already noticed, 


* _ . : \. ‘ 
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4% aach of the eleven places visited a creat deal of back 
groum! information was collected about the amenities and secial lifes 
of the district, under the foelle ing wain heacingss 


Shops and shopping 
Travelling facilities 
Parke and allotments 
Charc hes 

Puba 

Cinemas 


Sehcols 
Commmity ox social centres 


General morals and attitude to war. 


336 
This information was obtained by direct observation, by ine 
direct interviews and conversations with local residents on 
their opinion of the Various social amenities vorevided and 
needed, and by direst interviews with parsons, community centre 
leaders and other knowledgeable lecal personalities, The facts 


Suds. Feu { atl, 


thus collected, wiich caygmont the material obtuined 


by eervowws with lichsanteieie 3 je drawn om extensively in tke 


fart Jof tho Report dealing with the neighbourhood, { {4% 


Tnvestiections 
In addition to the main inveetti—-«ticor. iscseribed 


SUT e—7 


above, a great deal of other material cellectsd by Mags 
Observation in its investigations inte housing probiems during 
the paet three years is drawn on iz the present seport. During 
the summer of 19359, for instance, Nags-Obsexarvetion did a houging 
gurvey for the Gas Light & Coke Co, in Stepmey, VYestminster 
aml Horth Eonsington (Kengal House). In the early months of 
1941 Liasse-Observation studied the effcet of the blitz on people's 
housing attitudes in several] Londen bercughe. In the swmer of 
1939 an intensive survey of housing atiitudes in twe Pulham 
strests was carried out by a group of architectural students, 
which was repeated as far as pessible by Mass-Observation in 
the savoring of 1941. serky in aca ‘Mapesteeerention made a 
gmall suxvvey of bedroom ey ef ‘wnat Garden City. Material 
from B11 these investigations hag been used in this -ieport, 

In addition, material en kensinc-econditions—in : 
Bolton hag been taken from the umpublished MSvof liags-Observation's 


na L 


study of sahkhions a-ha seMee ‘in/Bo2tony — @ epecial survey 


‘7 


34 
of Kantyglo amd Blaina in the Mommouthshire coalfield was 
dene in March 1942 to repeat Philip Massey's "Portrait of a 
Mining Town” (Faget Ho, 8, November 1937). 


The fedlowing books wore also cm.\ leg | 
a . By. 

Sir Wm. Crawfordkh “The People's Food" (1956) 

WeA. Harveys 


(2 

Bournville Village Trusts _ We Budld Agein" (reat) 
Bo lie Housing (1941) 
CoBe Purdon “The Garda city" atti 
Pec. Osborn: “Hew ml After the Var" (1942) 
Ruth Durents "Watling" (1939) 
T. Young: "Becontree & Dagenham" hope 
LigGoCs "lendon Housing Statisties" (L952<-9) 
Irene T. Barclay and . 

Bvelyn 5, Perry: “Somer/Town Housing" (1925 ( 


ma 


- fhe Model Village and its Cottagess Bournville® | 


One turkived interviews were gbtained at each of these pleads, 
axoevt at Yercester where in a preliminary survey only 40 


houses wore visited, | 
The great bulk of the houses studied were of the type 
known as “tumnel«backs", from the appearmmce of the soullery with 
the small tiird bedroom over it jutting out from the back of the 
house, whieh were budlt in their millions all over Great Sritain 

in the latter part of the 19th Century, Most of them consist of 

two flours, with a parlour, a kitehen and a sculloxy on the 

ground floor and timree bedrooms on the first floers Nobody who 
has ever entered a British industrial city by rail can hetre | 
failed te see row upon vew of thess ataaeatias neste houses backing 
on to the railway line, with a gwall garden sehéinds; 4n exselient 
general deseription of tumnelebackit housing is given in the 
Bournville Village Trust's "Shen We Build Agaim® (1941), and 
though it relates specifically to Bizsminghean it avplies alse 

te a very large extent to London and te every other industrial 
city in Britains 
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G-class house. re 5, ann, So haveine le al 
| house, Tf aa ingenious means 
evowding houses on to a site and of reducing the nocessary 
roads to a minimum while keeping within the lawyecesss 

later, many slight variations of the basic plan 
were adopted, The earlier houses of this ‘ype wore built on 
the road frontactes without front gardens, subsequently 
as a vpesult of the regulation of buliding limes, smwali plo 
were provided. These so-called gardens were of little use 
fox cultivation, out they provided space for the bay-window, 
waich wag the sj yoy of respectability in the letter 
half of the 1 + in those days the tumoleback house 
with a bayWeindew in front had a secial status equivalent te 
that of the semi-detached ville to«day, 
The auallest form of the YWummecl-back house vas 
reasonably compact because the stairs were erranged between 
the front and back living reoms, thus cvciding waste space 
in halls aud lamdings. Where tis accommodation was increased 
by the provision of an entrance hall and separate kitchen and 
gcoullery, a long dark passage, lighted oaly by faniizhts or 
borrowed lights, gave access to the various roome, Gloom was 
the chief eristic of tsie type of house, despite the 
fact thet ite windoewespace and natural ventilation were cone 
oe ntady tandards the majority ef th 
presen ata 3 G ority of tho houses 
in the (iddlefring may described adflark, inconveniently 
» dwaughty and devoid of architectural grace. In 1915 


plann 
thoy seldom had a bathrcom, their scullerics were damp, dark 
and emall, theiy ctaircases steep and narrow, their proportions 
horrid, Even sog they did possess sinks with yrumming vater « 
a big advances «- and proper water-closets," 


The main differences between the four groups of tummelebeck houses 
studied in the present survey were that in Birmingham and ilford 
they wore mainly of the standard type just described, in Sortamouth 
they were without bayewindows at 411 ané hed the long, dark passages 
associated with the entraneeehall type, and in Pulham there wes also 
a basement floor, making three fioers in ali, 


In the sample of cld-house interviews thore were, as 


indieated in the previous chapter, rather more old people (aged over 
60) and fewer middlanged people (aged 40660) than in the whole sumple, 
This preponderance of old people is clesely correlated with length of 


|  wmesidence (34% Wad been there over 20 years) and lew ronts, while it 


375 

is also reflected in the high proportion of pensioners (237) 
living in these houses, The old houses are alge predominantly 
a Decleass habitat, except for Ilferd, which was the most overwhelpee 
ingly C~class area —ee and Palham, where the classes (¢ 
& D) were evenly divided, The penny Boekese people were round / su 
Fulhan, etd 

dol ap Lad/ ~ 


peated 


In the oid house roy sampler 
62% iiked 
a Likedtheir xitohens 
O75 would prefer to live in a flat 
« * mall house ox bungalow 


Tho area of Birmingham solected for the present 
gurvoey was the district along the Dudicy Read, cxtending across 
the borough boundary inte the County Borough of Smethwick, whieh 
was in fact indistinguishable fron Birmingham in its geseral lay- 
out ani types of housing, (Populations: | Birmingham 1,050,00C, 
Smethwiek 86,000), Interviews were waa) 100 houses im tho following 
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ave all intermingled with each other, which makes the neighbourhood 


Very dusty and dixtys though the mnie Sai sist are not often 


actually couplained of uy-housowivees Nevertheless the 12% of 
dee 


complaints about dirt at Bimeiugham gro four times as Gidetly as in 
any other aren, 


The wm district ia well served for shops ond trans ort. 
There is a gocd bus service between Bimminghem and Snethwick along 
the Dudley Read, ani small shops of ell kinis border the main road 
for nearly tve miles. Other shopa, usually general stores, «are 
to be found on the cormers of the side-stroacts, and a secend 
shopping centre is lecated on the outer edge of the district, 
perallel with tae Dudley Road, Ome of the moct liked features of 
the nsighbourhost ie the proximity to the shops, 264 mentioning 
this specifically, 
This is past of the area which the authors of “Yhen Ve 
Bailid A4gain® call Siruingham's Middle Ring, and deseribe as follows: 


"Sao Middle Ring is of tue period waen Inglish 
domestic architecture touched ite nadir after the golden 


Jeorgian “ine it wag the period of imitation, of the 
faise and » when the tion was controlicd 
by the es one culative Dui. with no ughts beyond prefite. 
Tur ing Middle 2: even to-day) one ean pass through 


miles of red-brick v¥: and terraced houses designed 

without any sort of reference to a general plan, and often 

displaying miespleeed attempts at atyle and cies infihe” 
Le 


They are punctuated by louder and harshor notes 
form of schools, church?s, public houses and fac 


The streets in this district exe comparatively wide for a workinge 
Glass aren, and this gives the district an illusery sense of spaciouse 
noss. In point of fact, hewever, it ie « crowded one, and tucked 
away between what appear from the street to be only two rows of 

houses there is sometimes a cluster of “beck-houses" invisible from 


59. 
tas street anc approached only by an alicy-way. Thus there 
is often a high density of houses ("When Ye Buiad again" gives 
32 persons pex secre in the Middle Hing), and tuere are no parks 


or open spaces to relivgye tne congestiqn, 

This particular stretch of Birmingham has uot been 
paily blitged, theugh a certain amount of bomb damase has been 
dons to both houses and factories, Trers are not, as in some 
blitaed towns, road after road ef wrecked and aupty houses, and 
in only an eccasional street neve anything lixe & majority of 
tus Heuses got boarded-wp windows. 

Theres are three main types of house in the Dudicy Road 
area, ALL of than are often to be found in tae same strect, 
thouch seme strects have ous tyve only. Theres are tireo-storéy 
houses and twoestorey houses, the latter being sub-divided inte 
these with and these without bay~vindows, the thresestoray 
houses are in some cases “bagketo-backs". In the present survey 


ste ' eo 
only twoestorsey houges wers » tas majority ef than 


without bay-windows. The few bayewindowed houses bad uo more 
and no larger rooms than the othe:s, the bays veing eumil and 
ghaillow, Neither type had any front gardens, 

Mest of the nouses were of the standard six-room lay- 
out, with a parlour, « kitehen and a seuilery (usually called 
the" backekitchen"®) downstairs and three bedrooms upstairs, 
Some had only two bedveanms, and a few had mo back-kitchen but 
a kitcheneLivingereom instead. In all the houses the strost 
door opened directly into the front living room, without any 
pretence at a hall, The back Living room epened off the front 


40. 
ONG, amc THs Stuirs rogo from this back rows. Semetives «. doar 
shut off the stairway, scemstines only a curtain, but woichever 
it was, it mMeunt that there wees three openings owt of the buck 
living room, The pastry was usually under the otalrs, wid wae 
dawk ana difficult te get at. -he staivs tiwmselves were steep, 
ami only rarely had banisters, 
280 @i26 of the gardens varicd quite considerubiy. 

any wore hardly more than yards, mostly eceupied by an Andersen 


Shelter, 4 few aad mediwn-sgiged gardens, “uich their owners 


deser i ovc they “largo”, nares Wo roads Yiksi 1140 im fork, vue Sine 
rar Ke 


of tie gardens varied according to ithns et@epe of the reads, and 


tie inclusion of babikkeehouses between the cther two also afifocted 
ta3 amount of garden epacse availabic, and ine giao and suape cof 

a LR awd 
gariens, In 996 streets, more regularly planned, gardens from 
two sets of houses yan dewa a narrow pathway, «0 there were back 
entranees to the houses. 

The distribution of age greuss in tae BSirminghan san le 
was about average for the oli houses, but tue listribution & 
Glasses ghowad a big exeess of D's (86). The 14 Coclass 
households were scattered about the arsa aid wet concentrated in 
any one sirest. Nearly half (45%) of the clief wage-earncrs 
worked in factorics, 

in the BirminghamSwethwick area samples 
A & nad ehildven under 14 years of age 
i% liked their homes 
66% liked theiy ait kitchens 
Bie would prefer to Live in a flat 
® gmall House or 
nary yung alew 


: but 
($84 would like to have a garden 


hed di 
d 
3% hayes batirroans 
All reat’’their homes but 
7% would like to own them 
635% Like) the neighbourhood 
427 would wz "efer to live in a town or 
14% s * the oouten 
yeh axportanoe) transport difficulties 


The avea studied in the metropolitan boreugh of AilLham 
(mopulation 159,009) lies on either side of North Bnd Road as 
ayournd St. Joha's pyacisi church, Valhnaa Green, iz the north- 
eag2@3m noart of the borough, One hwiired interviews were obiainad 


in 23 differant stxracstat 


ineelm Hd, Dieppe St. PaxvEvillie id, 
4eveheil Rd. Mcp inen Rd,  Rmmbold Ra, 
Barelay lid, Halford dd ioigerth Ube 
Bishop's Rd. Homestead Ra. Walhan Grove 
Britanunis Rd, Lilyvilie Rad. Waterford Rds 
Cageidy Rd, Maswell Rd. Vinehendon Rd, 
Chesson Rid. lijveabel Rd, 

Dawag Rd, Moore Park Hd, 


The mijorlty ef the Pulham bouges studied vere in rows consisting 

of two storéys over a4 basement, with a avoss between a yard and 

a front garden, sometimes containing a few straggly privet bushes 

or othey siavubs, which separvated thos Crom tie street, am 

additional barrier being weovided at the tine of tae gurvey (Ostober 

1941} by iron railinga (sinee vemoved), The Pront decors of these 

houses ware moutly roached by a short flicsht of staps up from the 

stroat, the back doors or front doors of basement Plate having 

a corregpondiing short, stegp flight of stepe dow, These steps were 

the cause of frequent complaints from housewives woo had te keep 

them clean, Most of the houses had a bayewindow on the @round floor. 
The chisf exeeptions to thie goneral. layegut were Dieppe 
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Street, woira the front deors evened direstly on to the street 
at street level, witeout any intervening garien or steps; Ongar 
Rade, waers there was a second floor, making four in all; and 
Dawes Hd., where the houses rejeiged in bayewindows on tho firat 
£lewr as weil as the sround floor, 

Here are some desvriptiens cf Palhac streets from 
investigators’ nctebookgas 
Continuous roves of twoestoreyed basement houses, 
With dininutive bayewindews on the ground floor 
and gmail Tlights of steve up to the Front door. 
Very drabelooking on acccunt of the grey bricke 
. ill front yerds, often with a few shrubs such as 
ox AVOCs divided from tho street by iron railings. ‘Anselm 
“o.a@ bas a Pew newer looking thres-tterecy buiidinges at the 


far end. Halford toad also has sore newer houses at the 
east O74, B44 a soncol on the south oics, 


ie 
; tt a4 


: A alightly more sretontiove-looking stxycet, with 
more ormate houses, those on the north side being mde of 
ved brick, and all having a bayewindow on tie First as well 
as the ground floor. 


i? A short street of drab, grey, dilapidated threo~ 
Storey basement houses, vith no bayewindews, no front gardens, 
or yarda, many broken windows and 2 general air of untidinosse 


Large houses with -illsred porticos, mostly 
genvertedn inte flats ex reomsg apers from bomb damage they 
ave fairly well kept, Dut there is a general air of tavying 
mown: vetlier Gcayse 


+R: iis Qld three~stwrey Dasmacnt houses, about 40 Pt. hig 
With gmail — yards, veilings | nud steps up te the front 
COORS mostly Loe 4 FLAVS, Ri BOTONeL notices onnguncing 
flats te let. Dilapid=ted, grey ani dreary look sbout the 


eri hd: & lom’, monotonous stroet of basauent aves, 
a gs eps Leading up to tue front doors; 4 cenerel air of 
deterioration and drabnegsa, 


wrest A pleasent (vy Palhex standards) street near 
anc t ion or North ind td, and Vulkan Rds behind Ste 

Toun @ patish church, Valhaw Green, with « amall «venue 

ef severely prunec tecos. Houses were three-storey 

basement affairs, with gmail front gordous _ to sight 

eb a ee some Bod wee | nad flowers ous Bescorce Redeye 


45, 
diviced then from the atreet. 

Almost the whole of this pext of Pulhw@e is grey amd dyabelooking,s 
though the effect of wonetony, exceyt in Talgarth Rds, is not go 
Striking 2s at siferd, 29 toe streets in Fulhem are cherter. ost 
of these streets onee know Detter days when the houses were ine 
habited by one family each, instead of one on each floor as is 
common now, They stem destined, if present txends continue, to 
becoms slums, as ene cr two of them, notably Diepre Street already 
age. <itlimer “treet, which is peralicl ana very sindiar © Digoppe 
Ste, Wee not included in the opens survey, a8 mest of the nouges 


wers empiy oring to bomb or Slast danage, but with Mairheleso Red. 


= 


it wes imlensiveliy studied ty = group of architectural students in 
L939, ana sgein carly in 1941 by Yoase-Cihscrvyetion, This is an 
investiguior'’s impression of 14 in 1941 befors the blitg completely 
de@acianted its 


naanose Street is a dmab working-class stresct of gray 

brick threeestercy houses, <t+ runs parallel to North 

umd tide, being Yesot Leusington Station, ami practically 

never ig there 4 traffic going slong ite 46 te back 

of the strects, the far aide from the stationy is a Patek 

of derelict waste greund, on which are now built several 

fniresized shelters, pon yy this and neighbouring strecte. 

By day ehildren play round. Metis on heaps of upturned 

chalky earth thrown up by the budlding. Hothing grows on 

it axcent a Little ceserse srase and some little pisnts 

that look Like FAELOWs only amuaglier, <At the entrauce te 

the strat is an 4.2355, subesgtation, and tie mon are 

frequently seen out on exercises in and round Milmer St, 

These exercises are Very popular among the Hiimer St. 
chfliran, #ho always ergrd to the commer of the street when 

aapthing of the sort ia seine ON» 

Hiilmer Si, is a very lively steoet compared with moct 
a8 badly bombed as it ans been, There Le not a house in it 
that has act had ite windows blowm eut et leset, m4 often 
more serious dawage, Sewe of tine windows have been re~w 
ploged with glags, but most of the front ones with carde 
poazs, PASCOS» ovr officially vearded up, This gives the 
street a very depressing appearance; but nevertheless it 
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hag not the air of deselatie: se gee in Coamedore 

36> St eomicy. Onis : a few of the iGur.co8 arg mat oy wad 
women gossiping at doors is the xule — than the 
exeantion. The mamber of ehildron playing aveut the 


strveots is also quite remarkable for wartinn Londoris 


About s third of the Pulham samples houses had no gardens, ani most 
of the remainder had small ones, which on the whole were fairly 
well kept. “he gardens in HUfimer Strest, however, consist of tiny 
yards with stone floors, so that it is impossible to grew anything 
in them, though half « degen people kept chickens im May 1941. The 
Others just stere old junk thers, or do nothing with them at all, 
Just cocsasionally theve is a square foot or 30 of unpaved. gaxrtin 
in one corner, Wuere a oresper or ranblor rose may grow, 

Some investigaters' oressions of the residents of Hilmer 
Street, and theiy houses, may hely to give the Fulnan atmosvhares 


io 3 brisk woman, locking younger 
grey hair, in which are a runiber of 


A Kirbyerips quite ineffectually wying to wake some wives, She 


has 2 brisk, intellisont manner, ani secms very sli — 

aqynical about the interview, She Beans pragticaliy : ur rounded 
wy animis - two cats and a dog to be exact - the 10g yaoping 
and leaping about for the first pert of the interview; it is 

@ monsrel., orelominantivy foumtorrier, None of tvs. I's rooms 
nave been wuch damaged, The windows of the two Yront voums vers 
wreken, and the bottom half of sach bac bee: boarded u, oy the 
Council. The top halves still uave glass, and she soems quite 
gatisfied with this, thouch the room strike Inv. as deproessingly 
dark, She geans quite cheerful about it ~ “might be a Lot 
worse". House ig abnost wimly weat, ani evicentiy delonss to 
S| woman on her Own, ore ing is so compis ‘taly in plo C05 
Sverythine ig as renerted in the 1959 survey, exécert thet a 


nieco's furniture is being stored in the back: room, 2nd she has 
1 Tow 
fow chairs, a ‘pieturs, 3 surah) table and various cushions and 
Linon. 


acquired 9 odaments from “2 sentleman whe was bonbed* « o 


Ms SOD) of 16, Wiimor St. is not a very intelli ent woman, 
9 CHA Se ORAL moured arc Wiliime to answer any quest: or, she 
is able to, Seems $0 ‘depend Orr her husband's opinion : spout eVerye 
thing, end as he is not hore during thidinterviow,a lot las to 
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be isft rather in the aiv,. Rati a ehdldelike type ale 
together, Has one son in the Arey, a daughter married in 
Norfolk, ami another som living at home and going to ve 
ealied up ia June, Inv, seen the som at home: ase is 
having treakfast, satiag in compicte silence, and LQvs 

not angwer when his mother speaks to him He is very fair, 
Md @a8 an almest expressiouless fase - whether sullen or 
stupid it is herd to way, House looka quite nicely kept, 
thouch in a rathor muddied wayg for instance, a big chair is 
placed just in front of the wrost used cupboard, ao that it 
has to be moved every time the cupbeard is opened, and all 
the orosczery is ke t+ standing ome cu tep of the other on one 
geslf inetead of any use being made of the other shelves, or 
of the heoksg for hanging cups wits which the dresser is 
ayvuicpoi, The fvont area of this house ig one of the few 
in the atrest which has any attempt at deaorsetion - two 
Large tule, eacu covtanining a very smalig very youmg rauwbler 
rQge shoat, iscoking as if only just slented. The top two 
ficors of toe house are 16% te lodgers. Bro, Cy. seems to 
know Very Littic about them «= either names, mMgabera or 
anytnaing @lsc, Says her hugbanu g66s t6 all thats 


ey 


. f ote lil ling .. ig a stout, cheerful woman, 
oe; youmger than her az@, Quite pleased and in texeated 
to bea interviewed, vary 2 uw ge umole w of «ny Kind. 48 in 
masy of the other iougoe, tuere is &@ Gat Bere, a Large black 
one vith a white ribbon round nia ‘io. 2 Me is ealiied Tom 
got is owidently very much of «a pet. The kitehen at first 
Higat Looks very untidy, but on clover " $aspection ii appears 
net se much untidy as muck toc full of things, -hke mantele 
clece, which is a fairly wide ome, is go tidekly covered 
with objeote that not an inch of 1% Gat be B@eliy onotogravhs, 
picture posteerds, fireeapills, Vasea, mugs, mtehboxes, 
camlicsticks, ote. ete. The dvesser teo has all ite 
gneiveg and front surfage cevered will epockery, <dout six 
times as tmch cg thres people could possibly use. in frout 
of the wiudew is a gurieus ivitation Loula AV chest of 
GrAwers s anc on top of 4% Starid (wo Meat~-covers, one 

COVER ANG te jeinut ef eeld vest, tae other « plate of sausages. 

ike geullery, on the cthexr hand, is very bare and miserable, 
amd ovide.tly net much weed, It camtaime just 4 gus stove 
and gimk « ne table, chaiv or creiningeboard, in one corner 
ave @& Bag of potatocs and @ balfepint of miix,. There is no 
COPPer, 2s tn most of the houves. Nys, FP, sefd sie had it 
taka ats g Ski it "filled up half the gvoom*, Water heated 
ou gas in gine bath. “videntiy likes the kitehen to be 
croveded with ebjectey says it is "nice ai coay", oni that 
she and her eliater mas decorated it themseivess “Yetye always 
gagting aud painting about". The yard at the back is very 
cléan and welleswept (as others, the surface is alnest all 
concrete). At one aide there is just a square ang ‘7 
uncoucretes+d scarth, from which sprouts a creeper 
sak ib tants. iene 3 Ge tee weeks pained bane 1k GoD 
eveted like this, a8 it is “easy to keep clean". 
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Shite hw S aoe iseks yery yourig for her age, and 
Yather gurpr oing. gays sha ne AG whoumatoid axthritis, which 
sheX alleges she got in tis sheiter in the autwen, when andl 
shelter was flooded with water, Saye it is better som day 
than Sthez: ay Lv is is ta, Baca Ley, ee 4 We Ud<3 22 326 yore Uo she ~ 
hardly iift ter arms". Seems to be managing bor housework very 
efficientiy all the game, Inv. thinks sk: must bave ect the 
name mixed up with some ordinary kind of rheumatism. Son (18) 
asd daughter (24) geo out to work. Ura. Le. saoms to bo by nature 
an efficient ard exithusiaatio housewife, but at the moment seeans 
pens eet Cepressed “bout the house; says 1% is dirty and dusty 
Old, amc ske can take mo prfide in it. Taree other tenants who 
Shee upstairge add ts ust depresasion, The uppearance of the house 
itself is quite good, thouch wallpaper otc, wants renewing. 
It looks toe inv, uicely Gusted and aweot, and cuite tidy in spite 
of her woans te the contrary. 


She-statictios—of—the-detever 296k Futiam survay snow $4at tho aves 
distrivution of the Pulhau Sunpla ie much the game as taat for all 
the old houses, and the ciasses pet fairly ovonly divided between 
r., 
C's (522) aad D's (45%), een & wmali admixture of B's (57), 
all but one of whem were found in Peirkolme 4d, liany stroets dane 
tained both C's and D's, but in «a Few, such ag Fairholme «i,, Mirabel 
Ra., Walhem Grove and Dawes Rd. O's were predominant, while uwsbeld 
Rade, Halferd Rd. and Chesson -d, had sengiicrably sore D's, On the 
whele, however, this wos tot Pulhaa is a mixed working-clidgs Aris 
Tne very mixed nature of the Pullbam gamylo ig also siiown 
vy the faet that 526 had no batheome, 49% had bathroemsa, LLE only 
hed aeeesgs to a bathroom, end Lf kept Mieivy bath in the soullorys 


In no other area studied were oeeple fourri skaring bethrooms t2tade. 


way; this being a phenomenon confined to divided ho ses, 


The whole area is well supplied with shops, and tiis forms 
one of tre chisf reauycne for likirs Palhom as a neigcdourhood, in 


the Pulham clic houges aauwples 
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© had childvon wiler 14 years of age, 
GH 430 theiy heoues 
Rm ldked thair kitenens 
13% would prefer to live in | a flat 
yt e 4 8ORL]L house or maagaiow 


65° had gowe sart of sarcen but 
70), would like to have a garden 


“ had bathreoma 


&: omed their houses bub 
L&> would like te om them 

\ 
66 like the neiphbourhood 
aj. would prefer be live in a town or suburb 
122: e 6=—sCohs countxy 
1% axperience aaa difficulties 


Jifexrd is ons of the wutex dommitexry boroughs of Last 
London, with « population before the war of nearly 170,000. The 
area cf Ilford selected for study in the present survey consists of 


five very lone streets of f Tlford Lane in the southern pert of the 


porough, viag 
Grange Hd, Kingston kd. 
Henley Rd. Windsor 34, 


Bericton Ride 
All these ctrests are over half a mile lomge ond run parallel with 
each other. ‘There ie consequently a deadly aix of monotony about 
the district, which is amhanced by the sameness of the houses, which 
from ¢cither oud ef the stract aecom to stretch wway aa far as the 
B¥YS@ CRM SW, 

tno heasesa are ell, exeept for a few poste1919 ones at the 


east ends of the streets, of the tammel-back type, the typical 


late Victorian and Sdwardian respectable artisaneclaga howe, Though 


the streets are so long, shopping facilities ave fairly good, tie 


48, 


wostern garts of tuo district betne served by sheps ir Tlforé 


Lana, ons of the main shopping streets of the tor, and the méddle 

aia exatern ports by shops on tho carmere and in eroas-streete 
ve 

aasy secess to the shops Jf montioned by ome housewife in five 


aS ong af tic advartnges of living in the district, 


Taig part of Ilford was an overwhelmingly O~-cl.as district, 


8O% of the hvuseielcers imterviewed beim: C's, The few D's were 


~ ho oe 


’ cy . Bs a % ‘ : - , . . a =m w& <- . av - oo TL 
eenctared about, «il not coneartrated in avy one street. The Ce 


~ 


“ “ : ** *~ » —- . . " ~ — < * 7 o . ‘ " - ~ " - ae . 
Ginas charaotcer of tha djatrict was also rerlieeted in the fact 


that 22° of tle ehief waga-carvuerns aw is offices, a proportion 
nearly six times as high as in any of tha other old-house sroag, 
and approached only by tho Roehampten housing ostate (22°) 

The following extracts from invostigatora’ notebooks on 
each of the stroets show how little difference thera was between 


thome 


Bones 4 very long read of C-class Lousea, Wiel Tenve 
pretty cmetant at Gas. a week. ft has suffered fairly badly 
from air reids + two houses demolished by « bomb at the fiferd 
Lane snd, «1d yractically covery windew in the street blown 

out by o neighbouring “Lendemine", in the spring. lrly a Very 
feu of these viniows have ao far (Oetober 1941) beon roplacad, 
the groat majority having bee: Milled in with black tarpaulin 
material, Nany of the houses thus have the waslea of the Pront 
ef tho heuse biseked ont. The genersi effect of this fram the 
street is veet decressing, « fact which nus been rewnrkod on by 
e maiver of tenants, In the eentre end at the west end of the 
stvect the bowsen aro all joined together, the only breaks of 
more than a foot or to Being at the oceawional sids-turningg. 
4g one of the tenants put it, it is like"*one long house 
pextitiened of f*, There is “bus a long, monotoneus Views of 
gmail, red-bricked, slate-~rooled, twoestorey houses, vith 
gableg and dimimmtive jee and bayewindews, scmctines on 
both fleers. The frent gardens are very small, about tm 

feet long, usually filled with « privet hedge, and occasionally 
eoutsining ova oy twe swall trees, There is rarely any 
attanpt Cultivation. The few post-1919 houges at the 

ast end of the woud are beilt in blecks of four, with gables, 
and bay~windows on both floersa. They are Paced with stucets 
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Their gerioms are simiice te tae vest of the road, wits a low 
Wall secarating them from the ovement, nda privet Ledge 
filling most of the 259 odd square fest, 


: Regis lvo Lome rovus of pelloveorick two-storey couses; 
gral 1 freut garde is with heavy iron railings and usuaily breaste 
néieh orivet hedges. Front gawdens (about @ Ft. by 15 Ft.) ave 
usually smali grass plets with few flowers, or conereted, Front 
doorways are ernmate with coloureé tiling in the pogehes and 
stained glass windows round the doors. Houseg are solidly 
Muilt, and mony owners have apeken gratefully of their ability 
to wit hatand blast, ins bath sears to be an et = ptm oa 
avd is ylaced im the kitchen, or in -ortitionedeeif parte of 
the back wedvoems making the Latter iecuenerticnanely euall 
soupaved with the front bBedrycom, Helfway along che gtrset 
molished area of about a degen HOU S » and west of the 
C¢hes Rouses axe patehed up alter Die 3% @Gaxwange, The windows 
ave OLOGKed wp With tarefel ting, “th tus temporary nature 


of the job is & Sore voint, as it We warped in many piacesg and 
left gape, eo that the rooms are dfaughty. The houses are 
owned by individuals, aud tas rents censequentiy vary conside 
erably. Seme houses arom escupied by thelr owners, woile others 
are contrelicd, so th:t tue vents are iow, 


Soag3 This street rams to neariy 400 houses. Tt starta 
off from ilserad Lane with fairly solid Looking houses, ab ut 40 
years old, reoiehbrigk with bay-windows, avid @guall front garcens 
with iron gates and yailings. The Purther end consists of new 
houses, oily about 16 yeers old. Beyond this used to be fields, 
but it is now a11 budlt up, here is not much actual bor 
damare in the puad itsels’, Dui weariy all the neusesg have iad 
windows blasted, so tat there is a large amount of ye rmanent 
blackeout. Some of the houses Lave floors made ynusfaile by 
bomb dawace. The eccupants of the |x wi heuses seumed 
on the whole easier and pleagantex | 


Grange Bosg: Sucil noussa, rather wmuller tasan those in the ether 
Teads, tuouzh still ef tne parlewr trpc. The houses sasained 

less uniform, ami tue road ieas drab, witi Mors Yardatious in 

tue tiny fret gardema and iscgs privet uedge. ie houses actually 
Gomolisued, cut severe blast ox Paste 3 19uses are being repaired 
rapidly, sut net redecovated. Nany poople evacuated, Yaw, if 
aly, bablurcoms,. Rents ran @ fram ibs. to JlaeGds 


Som: Thia xond differs litile from the other four} 
Laem it is a Leng monetoncus atrveet of small late Victorian 
gveyici: houses, with diminutive front gardens, asinily filled 
with privat, but in a few gages alau some Flowers. Not tingham 
Lacs surtains, aspidisivas, heavy plus table-olothgs and many 
orng@avnts are feutures of tue he interiors, There is not a house 
in the whele styoot without at iceaat ome damaged wincew, though 
none love actually been hits 
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Only 69) of the iiferd houses hod batiurcems, 26° huving 
baths in the scullery, @ mach disliked feature (cf, Lotehwor th) 
and 14 iiaving wo bath at all. 

ALL tne rouses had gardens, and 8&6) of tiem were either well 
or fairly well kevt. 

& nothblo feature at Ilford was the high prepertion owning 
theixy homes, ‘this was mother reflection of the Ceclaga character 
of thane ighbourhood, aa Was the highest preportioa of o ners en- 
countered during the gurvey. “y the same token more Dferd > eovle 
Wantec to on thoixy homes than anywhore else. In the Ilford of 
house s@npnis: 

“& had chilicen wider 14 years of age 
726 liked their homes 
7% 2Cté‘éSs " kitchens 


i would peefer to live in « flat 
ais 2 ® . . " * a svall house or bungalow 


S25 owned tueir 0Mes , bat ° ud 
at am J 3 4% 2) +4 
46% w muse 4 Like to ov 147) 


48¢ like/ the neighbourhood, but 
27% woult prefer te live in « town er suburb 
i6¢Ctéi‘é’ * e n * the country 


? a , J a eo on, % a 4 ff m * oe oie 
Li Scper onead tran ignert difficulties 
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ee 
The ares of Porteamouth curyeyed je the Kingston and 


Fratton district on the east side of the city, which consicts almost 
entirely of workinc«clagss bouses and guall vhons, amd nae o¢on 


heavily blitsed. Some streets ace quite euptr, cthors baif+ompty. 


in gach of the four streets in which interviews wers obtnined bo-~ 


tween one-third and half the houses were either empty or in a few 


eases occupied only for a few hours each day, the tenants going 
out to the country to sleep every night. Im ovly one of the 


streets, however, was there any very obvious damage, though all 
of them have been affected by the blast of bombs falling nearby. 

Portsmouth iteelf is,-of"vowree, an important naval port 
and dockyard, with a preewar population of 256,000, A Golie 


siderable gyogemckk proportion of the inhabitants are either naval 


men or civilian employees of the Adsiralty and their families, 
and in the present sasple 12% of the chief wage«carners were in 

the Services and 32% were employed at the dockyard. This area was 
the most Deelass (92%) of all the areas covered in the present 


SUPrVEY 


Interviews were obtained in four streets only, and the 


following table shows the mamber obtained in cach street compared 
with the total mamber of houses in the atreets 


Byerley Rd, 50 
Laver Dood Rd» 90 


iioorland ame eh 


In Moorland Ra, the interviews were conducted on the standard 
every-cleventh-houge bagis used in the survey, but in the three 
other roads an attempt was made to do a complete house-to~house 
survey as far as the prevailing post-blitz sonditions permitted, 
This was completed ag far ag possible in Bysgrley Rd. and Liver- 
pool Rd., where half the houses were visited, but tke  ueta 


B2. 
of 100 interviews was attained before the end of Newoome id. 


The houses in all four streets are about 70080 years old, 
amd of the game tummeleback design as many thousands of other houses 
in Porta@nouth and all over Great Britain, They are in rven flush 


with the pavement, on cither side of the street, with a frontage 
of mot more than 15 or 16 feet, The rooms are gmall square boxes, 
epening off a long, narrow, dark passage leading from the front 
deer to the kitchen. This passage was a much disliked feature 

of the houses, The stairs, which were steep and narrow and withow ' 
banisters, rése at a sharp right angle to the hall in the twoe 
bedroom houses. In the three-bedroom houses, for instance/ some 
of those in Newoome Rd., the stairs curveg round above a side 
door entrance and were furnished with banisters, On the ground 
floor of a typical house in this area(see Plans 1 & 2) there were 
two living rooma, a parlour and a bacifroom vehind it, a kitehen 
contc<ining a coal range and a small soullery, about 6 gt. by 

& £te, with a gas stove, copper and gink,. Behind this again 

wes the WeGs In a few houses the scullery nod been enlarged, 
but only at the cost of diminishing still further the inadequate 


garden space 

None of the houses had bayewindows or front gardens, thou 
gome had porches, with the front door sect back a couple of feet 
from the pavement. Ceilings were often low, and tho rooms, &s- 
peclally the kitchen, which most scople used as the main living 
room, dark. To this room there wore always two doors, so that 
sowetimes (as in Plan 2) there are four doors in « lines front 


door, long passage, doors into and out of the kitchen, and the 


ce ee tates tee De ne en ee aid ‘ « . 
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door from the scullery to the gardens result, a through draught 
and a cold house. Other defects in the construction and layout 
of these houses were the thigh walls and the very small gardens 


or yards, which were just large enough to take am Anderson shelter 
and allew about eighteon inches on cash side, A gmall border 
along one wall was/still/ sometimes) cultivated, beans and tomatoes 
being grown, but there was no reom for other vegetables. “he 
mrrow passage wnteh—rue up beside the kitchen and scullery from 
the street to the garden was only about two feet wide and almost 
us@less for growing things. 

Most of the strests in Kingston and Pratton and other 
working-class areas in Portsmouth contain souses like these, though 
in a few streets or sometimes parts of atreets there are houses 
vith a downstairs bayewindow and ae smali front garden. The 
general effeet is drab and monotonous, In the Portmnouth old 
house sample: 

© had ehildren under 14 years of age 


55% liked their homes 
61% liked their kitchens 


ALl had Very amall gardens 
Hone had bathe or bathrooms 


10°: owned their wuses, but 
28% would like to own them 


620 sae the necgowrnees 
1S experienced transport difficulties. 


a wits bua 7 


- 
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Se Whos 

The present survey began in Worcester, a cathedral city 
on the River Severn, with a pro-war population of 53,000 and a 
county borough for admingstrative purposes. The 40 interviews 
ione here were in the nature ef a pilot survey, but as fow changes 
were made in th questionnaire as a result (those that were mde 
are deseribed in Chapter II» pps. 24a ) the interviews are 
included along with the others, They are especially interesting 


ag they represent the only large block of real slum property 
studied in the survey, which subsequently concentrated on the 
medium levels of C and D class housing. 

The area selected for study consists of 15 gtrveets ‘ying 
along the VYorcester an@Bixmingham Canal on the gaat side of the 


city, in the neighbourhood of St. Peter's church. Ali the houses 
are olds and most of them distinctiy dilapidated, with congmamal 
gardens ond sanitary arrangements and no baths, 

This was a distinctly Declags neighbourhood, only 15): 
of the interviews being with C's and none with B's, There were 
a good many factory workers (227%) and pensio ers (27%) anong the 
chief waye-earners. 

The streets included in the survey weraos 


Britacnia Rew St. Peter's Place 


Hill Ste Southfield St. 
James St. Spring Mill 

Tattle Charles St, Lower Chestnut st, Spring Lane 3 
Little Chestuut 8t,.3t. Paul's Vale Willington id. 


Deseviptions of some of them, taken from investigators’ reports 


give a good idea of the generally tumble-dow and unkenpt 
atmosphere of the whole areas 


. This is a very poor wor lass 
COUNT» tered fx Switannia Row & Narrow cov Passagee 
It comprises ¢ ‘ old cottages, al11 joined together,which 
fase on to a pateh of yough, wnikeupt grass. There has been no 
attempt sm at cultivation of this commmal patch of grass, wnich 
is used sclely as a place for hanging washing. At the far end 
of the court are three outside lavatories which are shared by 
the inhabitants. UNéarly all the inhabitants are old, mostly 
wer 60, and many are deaf, lane or otherwise . tated, so 
the atmosphere is not a lively one, Vory little doorstep gossip 
or other signs of friendliness, 


bine all A row of working-class houses facing on to the 
canal, The front doors are never used, as the houses are divided 
into groupe of about six, each of which tas an alleyeway to the 
back, where a straight concrete peth rums past all the back doors. 
There are no gardvies properly speaking, and all the dustbina, 
washingelines ete, are seattered avout on this concrete path, 
About halfeway along are two lavatories, vack to back, the other 
side of the path from the houses. One of them has no door. Fur- 
they on ae two narrow washehous¢s, beth obviously wmsed. Pails 
of garbage, old newspapers, cte. disfigure the path, but there is 
Q most gorgeous array of brilidjant flowers grown in bexes and 
tubs outside almost every back door, fuchalas, cacti, ferns, 
georaniuma, ctc. 


14% Working-clase houses approached from the back, as 
ge Leones front doors not used. But as well as the path 
yurmmings mat the bask deers there is a stretch of garden about 
twenty feet wide for each group of six or sight hOUSCS. This 
sarden is commxel in the sense that there is no attempt at hedges 
ox fences dividing off different plots, but obviously different 

arte of it have, at some time, been cultivated by different people, 

ene place there is just grass, in another a chaos of ms 
Oe IS 


Siu. ORAS y ete. But neglect at the moment seems pretty 


all the place is overgrowm with weeds, Comounal Reon at the 
far ond ef this garden. 


wk & poor working-class street of rather tumble- 

own ol: cottages. The cottages are built with 4 vexy narrow 
frontage, but rum a long way back, go that the seullery at the 
back is joined to the kitchen in in the front by « longish passage, 
which makes cooking and washing up rather complicated PYOCGBSE5, 
Not a friendly atmespheres the inbavitants are full of grievances 
about their n: 2ighbours, and pride thesselves on "keeping theme 
selves to themselves", 


hegtuut Streets This sirveet is divided. At one end 

3 3 5% woe of house vith enaall front gardens; at 
the lower fs the houses are in blocks of sight or ten with 
front doors opening straight on to the sidewalk, There ave 
largo, usually wellekept gardens at the back of the ne 
Most houses look as if they need repairing and repainting, but 
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ev speaking the windows and curtains are tidy and 
ane 


Sts tenis al A gmalli, narrow street; on one side is 
& YOw oO n or twelve sma cottages, Very old and rather 

oturesque, which have all been condemmed, exce.t two 
slightly larger ones. Two more modern cottages on the other 
side of the road have tiny front gardens full of flowers, 
chiefly Michacimas daisies, The street goes towards St. 
Peter's church; next to the church is an expanse of ground 
on which are halfebuilt redebrick air raid shelters. One 
lavatory to two houses. 


Priials Bereas The top part of the street consists of 
aix good type houses with amali front gardens, At the 
lower end the houses on both sides of the street are mmaliler 
and of inferior type. The front doers open directly on to the 
vYements, and garbage cans stan beside them, An attempt 

& mde to keep up appearances. The windows ani curtains are 
usually clean, and in the ground-floor front window is 
usually a plant or an ornament. Two out of tin’se inter 
vowed in this street had bought their houses. 


With conditions such as these, it is not surprising te find a high 
degree of dissatisfaction + Worcester on <ccount of the alleged 
failure of the landlords to do any repairs or iecorations (21 com 
plain“ ot this), with romarks such ase 


“The landlady's awful, you daren't ask for nothing," 
(F35D) 


Wor is it curprisins to find that half the few pseple who arth, 
gardens iit ieins Yet,as the tubs of fuchedas and cacti 
outside the backedoors in Spring Lane show, there is a deep-seated 


desire to grow things and to brighten the surrouniings of the home 
with gay flowers, even in the most urban and unsuitable surroundings. 
(cf. a the yvambler roses growing in-eat corneré of the Fulhan 


' & 


back-yardp,/) 


It is perhays significant that the only two poopie in 


the sample whe owned their houses had wellekspt gardeis, 
Rent) for these properties ranged from 4s,6d, for 2 one~ 


bedroomed house to 9s, or 10s, The reat majerity of the houses 
had only two bedrooms, only four houses having three, 


In the VYoereester old heuse samples 
i had children wider 14 years of age. 


48% liked their homes 

40% liked their kitchens 

7% would r ofer te live in a flat 

"  * @ small house or 


bungalow 


50% had some sot of garden, but 
93:5 would like to have gardens 


None had daths or bathrooms 


% owned their homes, but 
20% Would like to own them 


53° liked them neighbourhood 
35% would prefer to live in a town or suburb, while 


is " the country 


Iwo gamples of housing in gerden cities wore studied in 
the present survey, ox nore strictly a garden suburb, Bournville, 
and 4 garden sity proper, Lotchworth, 

Throughout the 19th gentury industrialists with a social 
conscience, realising the appalling conditions in which most of 
their workpsople had to live, made sporadic attempts to build 
model villages for them, in clean and healthy surroundings away 
frem the smoke and grime of the new industrial towns, The movement 
began with Robert Owen's New Lanark (1800), and anong the schemes 
which actually came to fruition were Six Titus Salt's Saltaire 
near Bradford (1853), George Cadbury's Bournville near Birmingham 
(1879) and Sir Willjam Lever's Pert Sunlight near Birkenhead (1887). 
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Newmtwhile the thinkers had been going ahead with even more grandiose 
and Powertie ideas about ideal tews dad cities. 


Owen came forward 
in 1818 with @ propewal for the founding of mul: village 
coummmities for the relief of ovar-crowding towns, and one sugh 
Villiage was actually founded at Orbiston sear Motherwell in 18620, 
though dissensions among its promoters led to its abandomeamt in 
1825, /Inm 1845, effatt put forward a schewe for the srection 


of villages within four tc tex miles of London wi thy 


“air and dajjec, wood and water, sciools and clurches, 
gsnurubberies and gardens, around orstiy self-contained 
cottages, in a group neither too large to deprive it 
of « ccumtry chueractor, mor toe gaall to diminish the 
probabilities of agcisl intercourse," 


tie 


It was agadin wi<het tue first euccess of/non~ 


industrial wing of the garden city mevewont cams, ivr ~boneser 
Howard published in 1896 a little book oailed “Tomervows A 
Poa@eeful Path to Real Reform", wiickh attracted so much attention 
that Howard's pertinacity wau abie te seeure the foundation of 
Letoiworth Carden City in 1905, The second garden city, at velwyuyg 
Ue A Lenth pare 6 
; ; was founded in 1920, sleo largely as 3 result of Howard's antere 
' prise. 

We have thus in the present survey one exmiyic of Gach 


of the two winege of the garden city movement: Sournvilic, wiich 


began os @ model village and is now mere aptiy demerdbed as a 
garden suburb of Biymingham, represents th: practical ap weech of 
the industrialist anxious to secewre better living conditions Lor 
hia workpeople. Letchworth, the first truc garden city or 


eatellite tow, vrepresente the theoretical «pproaci, whicias 


simificantiy only resulted im the actual foundation of a tym 
when « hard-headed and energetic business man beeuws infected 
with enthusiasm for it, 

The nucleus cof Sournville was the 24 cottages built by 
Mesers. Cadbury Brothers when they removed their works from 
Birmingham te the present site at Beurmiville in 1879, The 
mod&@k village proper was bogum by George Cadbury senior in 1695 
with the object, among others, of 


‘alleviating the cvils which arise from tke insanitary 
and insufficient housing aceoumodation supplied te 
large mambers of tis working classes, and of sesguring 
to workers in f-etories some of the advantages of oute 
door village life, with o tunities for the natural 
and healthful occum tion cultivating the soil," 


One of the primary sims inieed was to provide the tenants with 


enough land to be able to grow their own vegetables, and 
accordingly the average garden space allotted to sach cottage 
was 500 aq. yards, “this being as mach as most mon Can convene 
lently cultivate.*® 

Another prominent aim was to set up a comamity where 
both brain und manuel workers would live in close proximity “in 
kindly neighbourliness", and tie re was no restriction of tenancies 
to employees of Cadbury's. 

In 1900 the wate estate was handed over to the Bournvil.e 
Village Trust on behalf of the nation, the whele income to be 
divected towards solving the housing oreblem, Three important 
points in the Trust Deed ares 
(1) The dwellings shall be accessible to the labouring and 
(2) eg ae more than one-fourth of the sites 


on whieh they are erected. 
(3) Such factories as sh:11 be erected shall not occoupy in 
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area more than one-fifteenth of the estate on 
which they are built, 


Its financial soumdness mde the Bournvill» scheme a great advance 
on Most previous garden city or amare sohamess Though 144—9esckd- 
be most unfeizc—to terertibe its mada author HY & crank, he was 
nevertheless not without cortsin fixed ideas on the subjeot of 
workingeclass housing that have had a very important effect on 


all subsequent housing development. Alexander Harvey writes in 
1906 of George Cadbury's motives: 


— intimate imowledge of the Lives of Birminghax vorking- 
» gained by an experience of sone forty Yeare, had 
show him that the os »3t Grawbac} 1017 mexval and 

= SLORTO! Wr woh ah. i | a is. 

ox iuele ie Lure gh many mon took up carpentry ould 
Gl US» gUCE nebbi ney be Said, had oroved insuff= 
iosently vecreative, and in most cases the men soon tired of 
them. Realising this, he began to think of new means. His 
conclusion was that the only practical thing was to bring 
the factory worker out on to the land, thet he might pursus 
the most natural and healthful of all reereations, that of 
gordeming. It was impossible for working men to be healthy 
= have healthy children, when after being confined all 

ay in factories they spent their evenings in an institute, 

oie yoom or vublic house. If it were neeessary for their 
os age a8 it und cub Sod. ae Bae Re enoula get ) Sree 
bat Gia_aliquld bes . sn » contast with ne jigs 
Wag ah adyantag wringing the workingeman “on to 
the land, for, tastend of his losing money in the auusements 
usually sought in the towns, he saved it in his garden 
produce «= a great consideration where the poorer claags of 
woxlonan was concerned, The averave yield per gerden in 
the 1901 tests at Sournville, after making allowance 
for 211 outgoimgs, proved to be lo, lide per week, Hr, 
Cadbury also thought that the increased consumption of 
fresh vegetable food, v9 agg of animal food, was further 
desivable. It was touching, he thought, to see the intorost 
and pleasure taken by town families when on coming into the 
countsy they saw seeds germinate and vegetables grown for 
the first tie. Nor was the advantage of leaving the town 
for the country restricted to the -orkmen, ly. Cadbury 
shewed that the sreater facilities there for obtaining land 
were also of advantage to the manufacturer whose business 
was increaging,“ 


44 
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Theve ig no doubt that George Cadbury ani the housing reformers 
of that time were sincerely inibued with the desire te reform the 
morals of tuoix fcliewnen through previding them with better 


not 
housing conditions, The idea caught on, buit/all its later axpon- 


ents, the builders of so many suburban palaces and tudor mansions, 
x 


Were ie j ne game hichem: 


uch the game soxvt of spirit inspired Howard and the 
founders of Letehworth, tuowh expressed in 2 somewhat more 
lyréeai tone; 


iy pvopesail is that there should be an carnest attempt 
to organise 2 migratory movement of population from cur over 
erowded centres to sparvasly settied rural dletrictae.se<eand 
that the golden op-ortunity afforded by the fact that the 
land to be settled upon has but few buildings or works upon it, 
giail be availed of in the fullest manner, by oo laying out a 
Garden City that, as it grows, the frees gifts of Sature « 
fresh air, sunlight, breathing room aud playing room - ghalil 
be still retained in all needed abundance, and by so Gupicying 
the resources of modern selenee that 4¢% may sup ement Nature, 
‘ — rd, 


ana lite may become an "a joy anc d x 
“Garden Cities of Tomorrow, pe 112) 


More briefly and concretely, he stated the objocta of the Firat 
Garden City to bes 


"To find for cur industrial population (mote the paternal 
“our") work at wages of higher purchasing power, and to seoure 
nealthior surroundings and more regular a@aployment. To entor- 
prising ms mufacturers, cooperative societies, architects, 
eugineers, builders, and meehanicians of all kinds, as weli 
ag to many engaged in various professions, it is intended to 


offer a means of securing sew and better amplo % for tueir 
capital and talents, while to the agriculturists ct gg on 
the estate, as well ag to these whe may migrate thither, it is 


designed to open a new mrket for their produce close to 

their doors. Its object ia, in snort, to raise the standard 
ef health and comfort of all teue workers of whatever grade «- 
the means by which these objects are to be aghievelhbeing a 
healthy, natural, and economic combination of town and country 
Life, and this on land owned by the municipality.” (Zoidssp.21) 


The morale basis of the Garden City movement is not so obvious hare, 
but it comes out in the fast that : 


Se RE eer a eens fete ee 


are 


male ee oe Sat Se 4 aa 


there are ne pubs at 
Letehwerth. The asswaption that « Garden City is ix some way 
* “natural"® habitat for men to live in appears more strongly 
here than at Bournville, 


The Ghisf presernteday exponent of the Garden City 
movemont, Ir, PeJ. Osborn, has dropped almost ail the svangelical 
Language of the pioneers, as the pereration of his lLetest book 
(““ew Towns After the War") showar 


"If a groat mwober of towedwallers secure the zk 
inalienable advantages of comfort in their houses, beauty 
and grace in their surroundincs, sunlicht, fragh six, 
health, ond a share of civic powers; if many more rural 
workers have aceess tet the sccial oleasures and ovvertunitie 
of Lively towns; if to a greater extent people of all 
Glasees or functions in tow and countyy are brought to- 
gethey and come to understand the interests of exch others 
then vitel political issues will be immensely clarified, 
and the rise of numerous groups of alert and responsible 
citicens will quieken national soesanead oo aphore," 

De fOj)» 


iw. Osborm is the beat witmess to ve galled te show Wnsat tus 


garden cities have actually achiceveds 


"It is now possible to state the realised superiority 
of ths garden city over the urban types that preceded it. 
The workera have better dwellings. Their houses can de 
arranged te permit of adequate sunlight ond air-s,acs, 
Gardeng and allotments can be provided adjoining every 
heuse. The facterics are within walking distance, and are 
more pleagant and healthy places to work in than can be 
provided in the crowded towns, The health of the whole 
family ic better: the rapid change in the appearance of 
Ghildren coming to Letehwerth or Yelwyn from London and 
other large cities is most remarkable. The infant 
mortality is exceeding low; far lower than in any other 
industyial tow, “hera are good ae bg they is a ehoice 
of scheols and professional man, Tne towns are 1L..¢ge 
enough to support a congregation of every religious body 
and a branck of every politics! society. Nearly all tae 
amenities of city life are ayailabli«c, including above all 
the sense of vitality and acbi¢ity. There are cinemas, 


full civilised Life at the prot. atage of aman 
progress, 4nd yot within ten mimates* walk of the centre 


of each town is the open country." +s ped?) 
Sueh are the Glaims made for, and the ideas behind the two garden 


cities studied in the present survey, The ideas are important, 
for these are among the very few consciously plamed comamitics 
that exist in Britain toeday, The ideas issue in concrete 
features of both conmumities: both have no pubs and large 
gardens, for instance, 

The basi¢ ideas behind the garden city movaient my 
be summarised as follewss 


le Good housing conditions away from the overerovded emires 
of large industrial cities, and with easy aceesas to tho 
country, wad plenty of oun and air, 

2. A dDalance commamity, containing both middle and working 
Glasses, brain and manual workers, in industry, agriculture 
and the professions. 

3. Gardens or sllotismnts attached to each houses, se that sach 

family has a healthful form of reereation available, and can 

grow its own fresh vegetables, SE Oe rere 

Nearlykx half the poeple in the garden cities, (4a) were aged 

between 40660; of the ramaind sr slightly more were umder 40 than 


were over 60, The two/ studied were weylaninenty 6 sasg preserves 

(67% C class) vith a gmx quarter oniy of) D clement (27%) and a 

sprinkling of 8 class. In the garden city samples 
¢ nad childyen under 14 yours of ages. 


liked their houses 
liked theiy kitchens 


fiat 
as would prefer te live in a om 


Gd, ' 
All hed gardens 
74% wad pathrooms 


124 owned theiy houses, but 
29% would prefer to own than 


83% liked the neighbourhood 

14% would like Living in a town or suburb 
— - . m . * the country 
18s expericuged transport difficul ties. 


6. BOURNVILLE 
PP NEE Cs a 100 interviews obtained at Bournville were done 
in| 28 different streets on the estate of tue Bournville Village 


Trust, including the original Bournville Village: 
‘Beech Rds Pramption Cloas Oid darn Rd, 


 Blaekthorm Rad, Griffin Brook Lane Pendennis Close 
\ Bournville Lane May Green Close Raddicbarn Rd, 


(Aeasia Rad, Hay Green Lane Gak Ad 
ene ey Close (Hay—Lane} sway Ad, 

Cob Lane Heath Rde Willow Rd, 

Dingle Close ley Rd, Woodlands “ark Ad, 


Sim Rd, Rrle 
Egmend Close Northfield Rds 


The whole area covered by the Bournville Jetate is 1,276 acres, of 
whieh tho original village occupies 136 acres, and the Cadbury 
Factory and its recreation grounds 165 acres. In the words of 

a Trust publications 


“The average plot aliewed for each house is about OOY square 
ang and there is a space of 82 feet from house front & 
house front, The roads are tree-lined, and 16 acres (in 
addition to the Works Reereation Gro ) ave devoted to 
open eee The houses themselhves ars designed to secure 
confor} and cermodiougness, coubined with seonomy aid 
mese and variety of appesrance. They average 
seven to the gross acre « mostly semiedetached, or in blocks 
of four, They are chiefly of red brick, the most accessible 
pbuilding material in the locality, but variety is seoured by 
the use of rougheast and halfe+t eved Wails, green SLALGE, 
red tiles, and She addition of porches, gables and so 
forth." ("Bournville Housing*, 1926, p.14) 
Lf 


Here are the impressions oy ene ef the investigaters who carried cut 


Ce 
the survey in February 19425 


"Bournville is a pleasant and well lsid-out estate, with 
plenty of green spaces, parks and recreation grounds, 
The roads are wide and the houses are well spaced with 
big gardens bagk and front. Almost without exception 
the gardens are well cared for. F400 saids 

‘Ve keep them up oursclives, but we soon get a 

neve from ine Yerkes if tis gardeng are neglected 

at all, They send mem roumd te look at the 

Caraens. ve never know when they are coming, but 

they award prizes for the best kept gardens,* 
+he gardeus are much appreciated by the owners, and on the 
question ‘Would you like a garden or not?’ the answer wag 
generally very emphatically in the affirmative, 

The vary considerably in type, age and rent, 
he veally modern houses are semjedctached or in gaali 
blecks of a dogen to twenty, seem cramped by comparisons 
The majority like tuecir nouses, ana moat of thse apparent 
grumbles are really sucgestions for improvenents rather 
than complaints. Qecasgionally there were complaints that 
rents or repayments for owned houses ars too high. Gener 
ally speaking the houses are wall furmished, tuouch rather 
to & pattern, isc, tivreceplece suites in tapestry or 
ieatinerette an the sittingeroomsg and nesava~ty 90 curtains. 
The householders spend time and money in jm wont é 
ilany kitchens have been turned into Living ro ums BERG. tha 
kitehen & ‘ppsratus placed in a buLit-on, leumeto shed at the 
back ox the side of the house, Interviewesa talk of 
te oly “wp deors or exehanging kitchen grates for modern 
fireplaces, Gome of the oclder-itype houses have asi baths 
vanoved from tue kitchens and fitted elsewuere to make 
& separates bathroom, J60C in Selly Oak Aoad hed turned the 
coalehouse and pantay inte a batiuroom, though it meant 
=2Se &2 Weck on the ront for 20 years to pay for tie secone 
struction. Ths lsa-to sheds iImcrease the rates vy 10a, or 
lld. & week. iJgnts vary according to whether rates are 
included in the weekly amount paid, or to which ons of the 
Satate building companies the house belongs," 


investigator's impressions, 


“There is a good deal of Variety in tue Souses of tue 
Bournville Ustate, Inv. was told that uo two houses were 
alike. Pink brick is the predaminating colour, Tne houses 
are mediumesiged, though some are fairly large, There are 
a few grey roughoast houses. The older part ig attractive, 
and theye ils a feel ng of space and comfort, Tis houses 
ave WGll and golidiy cudlt, and the gardens are a great 
attraction, The very new houses maear aad around Cob Lane 
were ugly - flat and @ aid barewlookimg, Many houses 
were detached and the rest sexiedetached. Tusre did not 


sige tek. ba 


66, 
aesx to be any of the whared=~porch trouble (ef, the Le, Ce 
housing estates). Nearly all the houses were two-storgyed, 
though there was & small group of bungalows, “hese wore 
solidly built of pink brick, raised off the ground,” 
As might be deduced from George Cadbury senior's strong views on the 
subject, gaxdens are the strong point of Bournville. All the 
houses surveyed had gardens, three-quarters of them large ones, 
As might (alse|be deduced) fom what F40C said above, 88% of the gardens 


were Wellekept and only 1% neglected, this being far and away the 


hishest percentage of wellekept and the lowest percentage of neglected | 

th sro ore » 
gardens encountered during the whole survey. There can, Whom 
be little doubt that people who live eat Bournville do appreciated 
having large gardens, 

VYour-8£ths of the Bournville houses visited iid bathrooms, 
and the remainder nearly w2ll nid baths in the scullery, a Very une 
popular features. in almost every ease of scullery-baths = demand 
for a “proper bathroom" was voiced. Im several cases poopie aad 
had either a back bedroom or a Lenfeto sned outside the scullicry 
converted to a »athroan, 

Ths creat majority of the people interviewed at Sournvilie 
(77%) were C class, ani there were even five Bs, leaving only 167 
of D's. This is reflected also in the fact that % @ were buying or 
had bought their Houses. Six out of svery ton chie? wage-carnors 
worked in factories, the Bulk of them at Cadbuzsys! works nourby, 

In the Soummville Janples 
¢ had children umder 14 years of age 


85% liked their houses 

66% liked their kitchens 

act would proffer te live in a Plat 

occ 0Cté‘“SS’ * « Q guall house or 
bungaLow 


707% had bathrooms 


23% ommed theiy homes but 
30% would like to ow them 


89% liked the neighbourhood 
21% would like to live im 2 tow or stiburb 
25 would Like, to live in the country 


17% experience transport difficulties 


Ve LETCHVORTe 
Ry the good sense of the shareholders of First Garden City 
Lta, » vhdvoted on 4% dn August 2004, Letehworth oseaped being 
named Alscopolis (Greek alsosg «- gardem, polis « city), Eanesworth, 
or Garden City, and the official title of Letehworth (Garden City) 
Was chosen, By the end of 1904 there were 400 people Living there in 
36 buildings: by 1912 nearly 8,000 peeple in 1,761 buildings 
ard by 1939 people in puildinga. pe Pa ae 
Im dm the present survey 100 interviews were done in 
different streets on the usual one in eleven basiat 


Abbots Rds» 
Avehers Way - 


Barnmell Rise 
Burnell Walk 
Campers Avenue 
CAbIpe? s Rie 
The sample was mainly ¢ (59%) with a large bleck of Dta (57%) and 
a fow odd Ste, who innabit the working class area, The predominantly 
C strects were Burnell Rise, High avenue, Uillibrow, Spring Rad., 
Springshott and Yost Views, while Campers Avanue, Common View and 


Green ane hed mainly D class hovecholia, The largest single 


“oon 


ocoupation was factory workers (43%). 


of the tow carried out by Mass-Obsorvation carly in 1940: 


Saar 


4 gm@meral description of Letchworth is given in a survey 


"lioward's origina: cireular plan was abandoned at the oute 
s@t, ond the town has been developed on unsymmetrical lines 
with main shopping and reaidential areas concentrated to 
the south of the railwey from London te Cambridge, which 
wums from enst to west, For the most pert, facterics have 
been concentrated on the east side of the town, though the 
corset factory occupies a qrominent position near 
the railway station. y of the reads are grass and/or 
tred-lined, but their width leaves much to be desired, Be- 
fore unilateral parking was adepted in the min shopping 
centres, Leys Avenue and Wastencap, traffic problen. were 
eften acute, Forton Yay, the mein northesouth highway and 
bus route also presented difficulties witil widened racently. 
Very appreximately in the centre of the town are the 
Tom Square, a g¥ass-covered area, Tromting tie Uraumar 
Seneel, now cituyned f&p by the provision of air raid sielters, 
tye public library, the council offices, the miuscum, the 
fire gent gee two ginmemas, tie estate office, the poat 
office and the ra. lway station. However, the real gentre 
of the tem is the main saopping street, “eys Avenues and its 
covered arcade, tere rendesgyous avo kent and dunday aftere 
neon couples parade. in the town area there ave four cafes, 
two umlicensed hote's ond an wmeual imetitiion, the People's 
House, combining eats, restaurant, hotel billiard hall. 
This too is unlicensed, amd its proprietor, Councillor 1.4%. 
Purmeton, ia a strict total abstainer and vegetarian. Thare 
are two other billiard halls, both fairly ell pitronisad, 
The wain hotel, situated some distance from the town in old 
Letehworth Village, is given four stars in the 4,4. Handbook, 
and charges from 2a,6d, to 30,64. for lumoh and ds.0d. for 
poe tty Pension charges are 18a, to 24a, per day Bh on a 
Yr week, conrared with the <3685<-0 per wee 
of the of tae eaeaate HOUuSa, There is a condi tional lisentie ae ra | | 
-" with its squash end tennis courts and riding stables the’ 
—* 43 a centre fox the tore affluet citizens. The Pox 
pd og hearby Yillien village also caters for visitors, dut 
four bedrooms, The other hotels in Letehworth iteelf 
meen A and somewhat drab. Few commercials ov other 
Sweveliere stop at Letchworth, preferring Hitehin or Baldook, 
where there are no drink reste ietiows aod en abundance of 


; nas been come attempt to ovtain architectural 
a ' in Letehwerth, but tie main shopping strects are 

teh of styles, and ali private dwellings «re 
tad rhea in design. Council beuses in workingeclass areas 


are more ox less eee bué have few special a 


O9* 


features to commend them, 
fairly harmenious appearance, as 
mitéead, Ali plans have to be preved by the Firat Gardan 
City Company, Most public dings show Georgian tendencicss, 
though some newly erected convent buildings are vaguely Com 
tinenteal in design. Wost buildings are in brick or rougheast, 
and there heve been few saxveviments with flat roofs or adv:noed 
architecture. Thore are few really o fensive structures, and 
the towi tas & 1filied Howard's stimialation thet there should 
be ange Open spaces and eutdsor facilities, 
/ Morton Canmmuon, with an area of 60 ates, is the largest 
“epen Space, and Gentains a modern swimuingepool (run at a loss 
by the Council) temis courts and bowling greens, There is 
also a bandstand far Sunday aftemoon concerts, in addition 
there ae the smaller Hovard Payk (4 acres) and Howard Garden 
(12 aeres), with a paddling pool and bowling greens, and three 
public playing fields. lLmy factories aid achoels have tur 
own sperting facilities, and there are the Town Associstion 
and Rugby Cveotball groumds and the Town cwicket ficldsg*® 


+ Se Lh. On 


- the Yew presents a 
le roofs are pere 


Some investicatiovsa’ iupresgseicus gained Guring the auin guxvoy in 
Layee 1942 supplement this pietures 


"in the newex part of Letelhworth the houses are novtly 
grey sougheast and mediumsized, He tb is rather 
bleak, a3 it is on toy of a Billi, aid ih spits of green 
gswards in frent of the houses there is a monotonous looks. 

The houses have veen doors and the living rooms have a windew 
at each end. The houses ave in groups of Four, and very often 
ths passags at the bagk is a commtal one, & . e ad | 
aX@ meh tHe gates, but tke houses are a, 
argar md heve a more attractive smellow look, There ig more 
in the way of tvees and hedges, and most of the houses are in 
twes oy fours, Round about_Bidefield were also mMoierm Loused, 
rangins from the ordinary wmeil pink bouwe to a Vary 
ea ee square type of) sun-trap windows. The reads are VWory long 
ath everywhere, Old Letehnworth had more Variety. | 
had smail greyor yellow vroughaeast housed, alee 1: 
neuses and gmall cottages with shared yorches,. Qunigh 
theve weve very old cottages of white rougheas e Witk 
gmail windows quite attraetive outsides, and alse in blocks 


ef four. Banjos broke the monotony in mout of the roads," 


housea, mouth D type ved, ta renbake of about 9s. to 102, aoebas 
Some are a oh Liing ox 30 dgaver begause they bave a aiali 

om stg in addition to the Living room and gmall soullerys 

ths are in the sculleries, but uniess provided by the 

jamea there is ne liveck water supply to them, Tenante 
are expected to heat water in the copper and bale it into 
tho bath, in a few easos the tenants prefer space inthe 


rae i + ~ meting Le ee ee rT SR EDE « 


a ee ee 


+ wee — ~~ 


Je 


ecullery te the bathing facilities and aave had the bath 
removed, Some front gardens are very small and rum on to 
the gr yerge or tae pavements without fencing ox 
Yailings. Other houses ore set back from the roadway and 
the gardens are consequently coisiierably larger, Baek 
gardens vary between mediwa and la ge and are goneraily 
Wellekept and invariably appreciated. ‘The upper end of 
the road is « good ten to fifteen mimates walk from the 
iatehvorth shopping centre, ond there were a vow grumbles 
about this," | 


The atmoschere of Letebvorth is thus like that of Pournvilie and 
quite different fron that of the old houses studied in the present 


survey. ‘hia is partly due to the fact that it is a gall 
provincisl tom (population 15,000) whereas 211 the old house 
areas belong to Landon or other fairesiged towns, out it is alee 
Gue to the more open development of Letetworth, as of Bouwriville, 
All tae houses have both front and back gardens, the streets, 
avert from some of the main ones, ore sufficientiy wide ant 
(see Plen 3) 
spacious and there is platy ef fresh air end sumlight./ ‘wo 
investigators! impressions of the interviewees in Lotchvorth con-~ 
fixm tnese differences: 
"Like those on the Bournville state, the Letehworth 
homes are very well kept, though perhaps not quite oo aighly 


polished. However, with children and war workers villeted 
om scoples it is noet likely a question of time amd extra 


work, Interiors are similar to Bournville - Light decorations, 
not overererded with furniture, plants in pote, modern in 

the ly Home, Geed Hou wculne, Weldon's sctyfe, ‘The women 
were rand @46a2 amd took more interest in the 


a distinet 
r, but 


Dut there Was 


*“Interviewses were usually D type, tae olior cues ruvucr 

dyab and oldefashiened, but the younger oes were « mm perior 

 ™e@ with better appeswance and manueor, A numbexof children 
playing im the ctreets were pathetically badly drevsed in 
ii-fitting garments, but children in the howsees visited 


ty, ae 
ct a % 


Were Well caved for, Ps weve gener pPisasans and 
helpful, Few had real grievances against their living 


Goncitions, ous the wajority felt the lack of a proper 
bathrcooan,”* 


in Letehworth, as in Bournville, these whe had bathe in the seullery 
(26¢) felt an especial bath griegmace, mach more go then the people in 
the old houses who had no baths at ol). Throughout the people 
interviewed at Bournville and Letehnworth, cerhaps bvegause of tie 
lerge © class elamwent, gave evidence of heving higher standards than 
thoze in the old houses; for instance 3 in vetelaforth wanted 
refrigerators in tueiy kitenens, which is usually o Beglags demand, 
| The main thins tast mav«s Letehnworti out as ue ordinary 
‘tower ‘is tie avgence of iy licensed premises in tae oam@mtre of the 
tow, Howard, ic hia eriginal creposal, was opvesced tw total 
prohibition im his Garden City. Nevertholesas « licence for a geirtral 
pub in Letchworth has never been granted, anid the project bas been a 
controversial issue ever sincs the foundation of the town. 

In 1959 an enterprising Stetfold (Bedferdshire) vutcher 
obtained a licence from the Bigglesvade magistrates to erect a 
palatial inn just ever the county boundary in Sedfordsnire te 
gervs the lavze popul«tion in nearby Coumcil houses at Letchworth 
(Hertfordsiire). “his licenee vwasppposed by Piret Garden City Ltd., 
whe mooted the provision of large moiern premises in he oe@nsre 
of Letenworth. 48 a result of the agitation over this affair, and 
following precedent, a poll of tue parliamentary electors in 
Letehworth wag taken, with ballot papers marked, “Are you in favour 
ef the orovision of central licensed ova@szises in Letehworth?7" Only 
29% of the 11,252 electars voted,»and the project was ence again 


Tee 
Tejected by a waxgin of 445 votes, “ive similar plebiscites 


have boon held in previous years, and the results have always 


been in favour of the prohibitionists, who conduct thicir case 
With vigour snd poll full euprort, 


YLaR VOTES FORA ws VOTES re alist $ waJoRITY 
A AlF AINST 


1907 544 
1908 745 B54: 
191lz2 $21 LiLT 596 
1920 1600 L665 65 
1926 1652 2L4a9 O17 
1939 1435 1LBEO AAS 


651 &7 
89 


The chicf opposition to pubs comos from ths vegetarian roformist 
> | 
Glement (edcenticnally strong in Letehworth), end noneonformists, 


“he autiedrink slement bas 2 much lewler voice than the ~vinkers, 


Pr | 


; 


though « "what's the tare in an oceasional gleaas of beor! attitude 
is cecasionally eoxmressed in tie celummes of the local paper, the 
Citigen, whlch gave much spxce to tevtotal mectinga at tho time 
of the voll, amd hag a total abstainer for editor, 

At vresent there are four pubs on the outskirts of Letehe 


worth, a11 of which «re crowded with Letehvorthians during weck- 


ends, though the Three Yor soghoes at Fillian eatere more for the 
agrioftal tural population of Villian viliege, “he Three Horgesn0es 
at Merton doubled ite accommeiation shortiy befare the War, 
Letehworth business mon prefer the more classy George & Oregon 
hotel, it Baldoak or the Sum “Notol at Hitehin gat the Letehworta 
Hall hotel juat outaide the boundary. Large quantities of beer 


geome inte the tow by lorry and motermren, i% esnnot be 


gaid thet the absence of omomtral mabe st Sotchwerth is cus 
wnelly to remantio or fonationl ideas on the part of the lounmicrs 


73. 

of Virst Garden City Ltdy bie people of Letehwerth heave six 
times Yom given tke eppertunity to ucve « central pub, and 
eix times « majority of those sufficiently interested to go to 
the poll Lave rejected the idea, This was perhaps unfortunate 
for “rs Osborn,for it wevented him from claiming, in the 
exteuct quoted om pe 62 abuvVes that ai] the amenities of city 
4ic@ Were aVailavie to tae garden cities. Welwyn Garden City, 


Gf GOUVSG, Bas am exgollent iarge central pub, the Chompry Tree, 


whieh is well potyvonised and the scene of many social functiognas 
In tae Letehworth Garden Cliy samples 
0) nad ehiidven under 14 years of age 
1 liked theiy houses 


© iikedé their kitonets 
yp would yrs fer te. Live in u fiat 


aoe 4 @ gmali house or Dungalgy 
Ali, uad gardens 
68° had bathrooms 


2% ewmed their heues, but 
38% would like to ow! them 


Like the noighbourhood 
Bees ae prefer to live in 


in a town or suburb 
* the country 


14° axperienced transport diffiegulties 


ve deli LP Ayl, MOUS Te tyr At ie 
: a te e ~~ . > ans 2 , Se dine : yee ~~ ” or > : “er 


In the two desades separating the two great wars of 
the early 20th Century wore than ome and «a half wgjllion Louses 
: f. | Were built in Great Dritain ray Qi ton munde dp. GNG Gx oT1 BG. 
Im Londen, alone, vor instance, the County Coumeil built 32,139 
and the metyopolitan boroughs 27,772 houses between the armistige 
ond March Sly 1930, 


SO | eR nn ey 


er 
jany of these now houses, porticularly om the cutakirte of 
the great cities, were built in large estates forming big now 


suburban commmitios: Desontres and St. Nelier in Lansomy Vy thon 


be 
whawe at Janchester, Norris Green at Liverrcool, tnd sofort, The 


six largest L,0.C, ieiates ali hady populations: An 1939 \of 
more tw 10 99098 : 
HOUSING ESTATE 1939 POPULATION 


 Besontree, ossex 
St. Helier, Surrey 
JOENDAM, Kent 
Watling, Niddlesex 
Lottingshanm, Kent 


The total population of all the post-war L,C.C,. housing estates 


The aeppearanes of these luge wow covaamitics, inhabited 
almost entiragy uy wrkingeclasg pwple, planted down by one 
Aeceal authority in another lec authority's area with inadequate 
plemning and forethought about the aoajal probdlews thst would 
inevitably arise, oroate housing conditions ar exgeptional 
interest. The aaéest | sovarty of dnagination ae soaial ma tiers ee 
that characterised tue inter-war ere and Led/ be the eecantel oF ie 
these great illevlanned one-class gWourbe a1] over the counivy is 
Classiagally illustrated by on extract from My, (now Lord) laldwin' g 
introductory note te Tarence Young's report for the Pilgria 
Tyxst, *Becentree and Ougenheam" (942): 
“In the ease of Beoantves the London Cowsty Council, 
had been content to play, budld and mémage ee a landlerd, 4 
There would be no use, therefore, in expecting from that 
Coumesil any general account of the secial effeotsu of ite 


yast experiment, “he gevorel local suvthorities in South 
Besex were in no way pertuers in the enterprise and tad 


Te 


BOS: Goo much amoertagged 
for a a jomate study of it, The ot depart- 
vente most conceriued : be »poeuncd, in preseut oiwexme 
stiamces, to have neither time nor money for special reports 
upper « ¢4ee which, for tiem raised -westions rather ef ade 
ministgation than of principle." 


itm the originating locscl eutherity content to remain « landlords, 
the other lec i autheoritics struggling to scye oom this vast 


ps ao AL 


ly ate com: cs to bo asked 


4 


1 + 


cuckoo tiurust into their little neste, ant’ the } toe 
gnert fo e4me—snd-meney to nm to investigate the social conse 
quences of dwaping 100,005 people dom on 3,900 acres of claysy 
Geoex farmilands, it ic aot mirprising that come unforececan i¢palepe 


— ee ee - _ 


ments occurrvei.  execlient exweple of tais laek of forssight 
law P : 3 : : 
is the fracas cvor the additional ,ub facilitiess ) 


‘Taé Dage@iuwn Coumgil of Cariati«: -lergy aac Other 
MAMisters ef « ‘@lizion cmnue into being im i929 te oonsicar 
jast astion the ee should taxe over local social 
pyoblesa, *he one » wnaich tacy wore iumcdiately tome 

Car Ae tae BR. orink oreblente They stated shat ou satede 
nigh hts thers were crowds outeiie Local pub teoshouses ag 
Woll ae inahdes that eS uteide algo were o ee 
of children who were kept wh on they gught to have Deen 
in bed aml were Liable te ae r bad Lummeace,s ahi thas there 

was often rowdiness md fighting. Thay protested publiely 
about these evaditions sxc eppesed the __ snags: of the 
Lonien County Ceumell to imerenge the 1 Bae Be 
tue crowds outside publiceehouses wore due to lack ef room 
inside, the regult of there being too few publieshouscs on 
the ostace te moot comfortably the recds of the poople for 
that @qrpe of fagility.* (Youngs peT2) ae 
Tare see rnd Prost At 


anouga pus / on the 
eutate to keep poce with the srowing ypoptiiation, instead of mam 
waiting woti) pxeple im to — theiy way inte the ive defers 
inereaging tae Loch N 2 oe 
Tue theee houping estates selected for study in the present 
euxVay were all ereuted by the Londen County Coumeil:s 3ecumimeg 


Proper olaining would Rave seer tht 


o ace enter enti = A ae a ee _— en oe 


%6, 

in the Sasex boroughs of Barking, Dagenham and liford, 

Beshaapton im the motropolitan borough of Wandsworth inside 

an the I,C,.°, arony and Vatling im the Middlesex berough of Hendon, 
Becontres and Watling were cheeen because of the secial murveys 


already done there by Terence Youn; ond Auth Durant respectively, 
Waiech previde interesting background meteorial, and Roehampton 
because it is cenersily egreed to be the most “higbeolass" 
ana best situated of ali the L,C,.C, housing estates, 

Apart from the faot that Becontree covers vo Vast an area 


that severil Lons, struicht main roads have to oross the cobtates, 


ew etn eae ~*~ “Atay Aer lla agape - 


thus rodueinc a effect of urban monotony, the Taree sstatsca 


: are Wary gimiler to look ot, thevghn Hoechwapton is the least 
wrpan cad most sorkelixe vith ite mamy tress aud merous casa 
verges and shwgbbericsa, ani Patiing clse aaa many Meg Urces 
aud is more mural in appearanoe than “econtres, The uouses of all 
theres estates area very similar, thouch «t VWetli-g and Ascabanpter 
they appear to be in mmallax blecks aid less ciose togevicry than 
at Becontree. 

The types of neuse wore Very much tke sue on all ‘Lae 
estates, with mamerous minor Variatious in design. “he | 

of thou wore tro-storey vod-brick cottages, with one or 

: and a kitchenesoullery downsteize and two or three dbedgeoan 

| etaixs. All the Houses bad betas and most of tuen separa’ 


Ges cookers, coopers and quel stovas of tke “Intexorom" type, 
’ ee ag Woll as sterare space for half « tone ef ¢ealg are wovided 
with oneh bowee, ond « large kite non cupbeard i6 also « TIxtures 


tne Anteroven stoves were highly umpopulor wherever they are foumdy | 


— ~~ ee perme he et 
ON Ae ELIE MAE I Sag ‘. 


‘ts 
ag Uicy Werd Salu to be westeful of fuel and difficult to cieanyg 
Very iow pveple was thew for cocking, Lowt a tae powsss auare 
an cntrance gaterxzy, ai some also ghate a porch, which was 
BNovuner mach disiiked Peature of these eutateds 
in the present survey 100 interviews vers obtained a 

each of the throe egtate:, Taere waa a giight prepomdierance of 
C class people in the whole sample (560) but this was due to a 
big majority of C's at acchampton, beth thse othor two soltates 
suowams « Glisht exeess of D's. The principal occupations followed 
by the chic? vare-curmmers wares 

Pactery woracrs te TH 

Pensioners dod 

“£fies workers 20 

Sar¥ie as i 

‘pvemapert workers 9 
Hore significant than the classegityucture oi tie SS ate, LowSVal, 
ig the age cistribution of the ina«sbitante. In the prescrt 
gamplic, thors was 2 marked preponderance of pteple in the 40-64 
ASOwEPOUD, CaMpor: with the figures for the whele 13100 
int ervicwss 


BOnG0 48 SOx ABS Wer GO 


Housing states SOy S7% Loge 
Total 31 48 21 


the figures for the ialividual estates cre even more striking, 
theve being only 40 of eld peorle in the Boeoutree saxple, aid 30% 
of young people at Nochamptam,. “he season for this ¢xgessa Or 
weople bern batwoeen 166" and 1900 hag been discussed als acy 

4 
(Chapter IJ, yp. 2640) 3 1% is mainty due te the fact thet the 

[ 
estates wors Largely peopled in the ten years fellowing 1920 with 


ee ee 


78. 


fumilies with children of elementary school age, who have ra@uained 
there gxadual ly Sginge « Vory luge percentage of the Housing 
Sstate poyulation ( *) bad children wider 14 years of age. 

in the ltamicipal Housing Ustatess 


¢ liked thoir homes 
£ liked their kitehens 
of would orefer to live in a PRAt 
t " " ff © 5211 house oo dDumcalow 


ALi hac gardens 
All Lad Batiroomg 
<< 


4ii 2eng their homes, but 
8O5 would like to own them 


43° Like! the nei ghbourhocd 

oF: likedLiving in a suburb or town 
14° would ache te live in the country 
wi @upoert ence’ tromapo:t difficuities. 


The London Covwity Coumell's Deoontree housing estate 
(sometimes | m as Dageriigs, in which boroush the major part of 
it io cituated, and of whose yvopul«ution it forms the Wilk) is the 
largest of the IL6C.C,.'s housing estates, and is indeed tue largest 
housing estate in the Britisok Isles. It covers on area of 2,788 
acres, “hich when the estate is completed will accoummiate Boarly 
130,000 veople, ani slroady om Mayeh Sl, 1059, contained & 
population of 110,421 in 26,769 houses and 06,514 Arooms. his is 
equivalent to the vopuletion of « faixesiaed tow (ef. “Weisali 
1065000, Ste Holemy 107,000, South Ghiclds, 111,000, #rvvton, 
113,000, Blackburn 114,000), and if tue whole estate were included 
in one local goverment area - actually it is in three, Sarcing, 
Dagenham and Ilford « it would be the 50th town in imgland aid ‘eles 


. 
oe * ‘, tw . 7 - 7 i e 4 of 
ad “ : 7 ' — 
oy. a ae aoe ot yi A 
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in point/ of sise, ranking above no fewer than 41 county boroughs, 

in the present survey 100 interviews wore made at houses in 
the south-western oart of the estate, in 26 different streets 
axound Gale Street and Parsleesa -Averme, Vis: 


wueien Crescent Gako . 
Blackberne 2d» Habbutt Ste 
Broad St. Hedgeman's Rds | 
Brownlow lids ivy House Ad. 
Canoneloigh Ad, Ualpas Rae 
Pwrshowe Crescent Varmming Ud. 
Fiomstead Gardens ommscuth Ade 


Timnetead Rds Boss Rd. 


“nis is the most utBemelooking of the tires 1.C,.C. estates 

studied in tho present survey. There are fewer trees, and the 
longg® roads with houses set fairly close|together Give a distinct 
effect of wonetony im many streets, though others are aiortur, 

wh ti: the houses 30 o°gemeed as to prevent the *vow*effoect. Terence 
Your; gives a goed general deserict ion of the estate as it was in 
LYOSs3 


Tue area ucon wade: the Becontres Ustate hes been 
pusie “had: very fow natural adventagea. It is flat =e a gmt 
weaduel but imoereeotibie fall from north to vouth, 
thore vere comparatively few trees, Beeauss of these *Tindtat Loe 
ns the eatate tas little of the nitural attractiveness af 
ous of the other, aoallor 1,.C.C. aatatogs Gege at Watling 

Ste lielior. tone: ION, Lica? fF the trees have been itree 
pelvis Ty and the immmevable little triangular pctehes of 
ground situated at the corners of road, and strips between 
the footecth ami inact blecks of houses, which have been 
inid dow to grass or pla abed with trees or shrubs, will 
mak: a considerable changoin the look of tue place in 
yours to come, Laony 0 e tu » roads have boon alin ted with 
tHees, althouch the guiilaren hove made thelr existence 
insecure, and one of the widest roa:a has a strip in the 
oor tre ok ~wted with shaubsas...-Seeause of the sise of the 
estate there ace necessarily « musber of Leng ateraight road» 

vassing through it, designed to carry sng inert: from ~_ 
cast mi to another and to the neighbouring 
now used congiderably by through traff Uout “Vast 


eT ete ee nee nl lagna ~~ ~- inden om t saeco . a ———— 


ide 


to tho district obtain 2 Vary rect impression of its 
Looks because their first viewis of these main roads with 
their Long rows of similar Se Gmail houses, von with 
the variety of grouping oni structure introduced by the 
leCeCes Look depressingly wiiform to the cacuml giunee,. ones 
exes of the main roads, - crest varicty of layeout will 
be found. ‘wecds are curved, both for varicty and to slow 
up Wheeled traffic, “here ave squares, crescents ax 
*“esirouscs", There are also a number of little cul#deesncs, 
know locally 2s "banjos", a shert nek of houses leading to 
o samiecircls with om open eonce in the middle” (Onpechte, 

. . Dp.e9S—100) 


A skoteh of one of these banjos will we found in Plan 4. . The 


egtate has changed so little since Young wrote, except For che 
growing up ef the street-coruer ghrubborics, that bis description 


of the houses will akeo scrv@. ‘@ good many wore -bousesof these 


type/ haveyg Of course, been budit, as building has gone on contine 
uously since 1921, Vicsures for 1935089 hove deen interpolated 
for those of L9SleS2 in the following axtract: 


"The IeC,.C, has provided ot Secontree cottajses mainly 
of the twoestorcyoad type at the density of 12 to the sere, 
exch for : separate family. “hers are o fow tireceestor@yed 
buildines eomtaining comoletely separate scoommoctation for 
tw families poy house, Tus woportion of accommocuction 
of the various sises 6 as followss 


Xaar 1930-59 


fwoercemed dwellings (flats) | ot 
Threoercomed houses SG! 
Fourerocomed houses ays ax] our ) Py gi 


Youx~roemed Louees (parlour) 20;5 
Fiveerouaed houses and over LO. 


jah 


Bee in addition a kitcheesculloxyy and «) gntrancee7F 
ed VDe 1LOde]06) : 


Thore were thus roughly 55¢ of twoeboedroomed touges amd 42) with 


tives or sore bedrooms, on the whole estate. 41 the sresent 


gdanplo there were 45° with two and S45 with turoe bedrooms, 
Youn; continues: 


Sle 


“Mach of the dwellings is fitted with a deep sink, « draining 
board, 2 gas cooker, a washing -— oe a bath, 
WeCeg larder, Jressemcupboard stora..@ for & ton 


of coal. Hot watery for the bath cau be ~weaped fram the 
Washing copper. ‘he living room has a combination stove 
Which Las en oven ov ¢ a fire which oan be closed or open, | 

fags house bus @ aall front garden with a hedge planted 
ana meititeined by the LeC.Ce, and a larger back — The 
back gardens are of varying size, 


LeS.C, offers every yoar a ighreo musber of prizes in front 
garden competitions, aden has no dowbt holped to maintain 


the high stemdard. Many of the houses share @ front aitrance 
path end a porch way with the next bouse <- aque tines & GaUse 
of considerable friction between neighbours.* Del06) 


Tao following sketch of a typical backgayden im Hedgemants Road 
(Pion 5) shows hav the gewien has been modified by war conditions 
by the addition of an Andevsorl shelter, but otherwise conforms to 


the traditional p.ttem of gvasa slot, flover beds and vecetable 
beds. This varticular garden tad a sixefoot trellis with an arch 
over the sathwuay at the end nearest the iouse, and the path down 
the middle of the 


mien was limed om each « with a blue trellis 
famesc about cightcen inches high. Ag it was oarly Agril when the 
aketoh was made, the only identifiable oLante growing in the garden 
were roses inkho flower part and rhubarb in the vegetable part, 

4p ipo tant use of the garden was indicated by the presange of a 
clothes-Line, 


another ; Gardens iz shenpay fide tase Flan 6) backed on to 


tiso vadlvey, and oomainet “tae sue ingabhanse-on the ome in 
Hedgemen's Kd, Most of the back gardens in Sheppey Ad. contained 
Anderson sheiters and/or sheds, clothes lines, amall lawig, 
flower ond vegetable beds end trellises wi th Creepers on ‘them, 
shey were separated by ~ooden paling fences, 


Youms goes on te deseribe the lay«out and construction 


Ane -s oo iliac he, ate : ~ 


82. 
of the hougegs 


' “fhe houges are in blocks of varying numbers, and 
as mich as possible, subject to the limitations of cost and 
the oomsecquent necessity of a conciviersble degree of stand«- 
agdisation, variety bas been introduwed. f taohou vlecks howe 


often becn avoided by inastting oertain of thenouses and 
changing tho desimm of the end houses. The ture of the 
minor roads has helped to avoid uniformity. Actually vearly 
90 different types of houses can be found at Becontree. Movt 
of the cottages aro brick-built, but at one time the Ls l.Ce 
experimented with other materials Sor construction, not only 
for vavioty but aiso to compare cost of eomutruction and 
Wwikeop ond to ensure a alternative if there ahould ve a 
shortage of bricks. (Ope cite po. 1060106) 


she shopping facilities on tus estate wore rather linited, 


ax this formed ome of the biereet grievances of the residents. 
Tvice ag many )sople complained of the ghopping facilitios as 
gaic they liked the district beesuse of the nearness of the 
Suopse. Some typical cossentas 


"Te f oy L008 round %: <> tat ion Bre 2 bit inée sendent 
wath ua. They mow they car be begause there areitt 
any other shops Uliless we opend a tuppemy fare to 
get to theme* (760D) 


"There is a monopoly of dhopse Ve usve to poy Geoarer B 
vpecauss thers is no real competitim. We kove Ww ride 
in to Heatuway or Baring to deo any veal aucopping and 
that is a miisanoe beceuse the farahs are 2 deus, * 


"If I go to buy o paddy of vocks far uy cid, they aay 
'Tnosetll suit you’. They mow you'd have to go to 
‘Se0t Nam or Barking, aid thore'’s the fares, auc then 
there's aveams, You can’t tako a wram with you," 

(46D, Seatinvay) 


ove guould be a few more chops, ani they shouldn't 
211 beleng to the same porgon, like thoy all belong té 
@&k 3. here. Ve've got out of some of thom, Tf 
signed a petition myself that Ure. ¥. Ghowlde eve the 
groongrecer ingteall of him. ot that shets much 
better, Vell, I don't kiow, she's all right, but 
guch 2a bad tamper you don’t like to go gi 7 GRO. 
j ERO’ ) « 


“Me Council are very fusay whe they let shops te on 
the estate, I tried to set up a cycle uid Popalr Shop, 


35 


but they wouldn't take me as = Seen Sees * ee 


in the charmed cirle, Youtve + to be o mason before you 
aye allowed to rent s chop. * . 


The general ate wsyhere of the estace at the time of the present 
survey (October 1941) was fairly cheerful, but rather apathetic. 
4g an investigator revorted at the times 


“They don't bother se much about appearances (as at Watling). 
They look shabbier, and wander about with cigarettes in 
their mouths, and treat each othar drinka. Curlers amd 
hatless women are more in evidenes, and the women's clothes 
ssem dirtier. ALG! uch there were ; — of erumb les in 


the interviews, there was a good deal of *“g've nothing to 
coumlain of peably’ and 'I know otner ; s2Qple grumble alot, 
out I don't. f eet ab ony; aLl rightet ,aite a Pew of 
the women who don't varticulariy care sbout the poighbour- 
hood ov the ix houses Soci to ti they are iveky not 


¢tcohave been in Poplar cx Stepney during the blitz, saying 
'Z!m lucky! or 'I'm clad I moved even if it io a bit quict.** 


Tadvory romerkebls age structure of the Becontree gauple has already 
been rerkatsed on (Chaptexs TI, ppe 25693 sumrae pe77)- OF the 100 
people intervieweds 
42, were aged 20040 

¢ "8 40605 ond 

° * gvor 60. 

This compares tith Sif umder 40, 48° aged 46660 and 21% over 60 in 
the whoke sayple, aid is aceamted for by the fact tauat the estate 
has bee continucusly ~eopled with Pamfilies containing children of 
@Losaitary gohool nBe. i the aso GPOUDS of the populatign * the 


aa 


oatate in 1931 ave woud ‘at wD ‘to date; the ‘foliewing studiatiin tle 
is oo t.i regs 


eff 


Of the pooulation over 10 yro. of age, 348 


Er qua er eager 


Becontree is thus very much s comamity of the young and the 
middleenged,. 
In the semple the C and D ch sves ware almost evenly 


divided, ‘The four most frequent occupations wares 


Sastory workers coke 
Labourers 16 
Office workers 12 
transport workers 10 
4g micht be ecpected fram the fewesas of the old people in the 
ganple, only S52 o the chief wajge~oearners wore pousioncrs. 
fm oxcestionally bich propertion of the familics in the 
sample (68%) had children), wiieh gonfizms that the proportion 
* ox children in the sopulstion of Becontres is still very hich. 


In no other of the areas studied did more thon 61° of ths fanklics 
in the sumple have children wider 14, 
in the Secontree 1.0,.C, state aroas 


85. liked thdir houses 
53 Liked their kitchens 


4), would prefer to live in a fiat 
ee..." des ° ° * sali house or 


All hed gariens 
907 had bathrooms 


All vented their homes, but 
14:;° would Like to ow then 


63% liked the néighbourhood 
: . 29%c0/Living in « tow or suburd 
- ‘ would ifke to live in the countzy 


24° experienced transport difficulties 


The Rochmwszten sstate is the eighth largest of the Ly 
CeCa'o sixteon inter-wa cottage estatess rected botwem 1922 
amd 1927, it occupies the site of the former Putmey Parks, lying 
up azainest Ricumond Park (2,250 acres/, with thwee other large 
opm ssnees (Barnes Common, Putney Heath, Vimbledon Common) in 
e-never-Vininttys and is quite the mest pleasantly situated of 


all the beUeC, ootates, The fact timt ite site was foumeriy a 
park onl not, like Becontree ad Watling, farmiand, gives it a 
patielike pather than rural atuosphere, with more trees and 
syeenery than ot Gither of the other two sstated, 

The area of the Roehampton estate is 147 sacred, und on 


it 5,202 people live in 1,211 houses with 4,744 rooms, This 


made it possible te eovar the whiels estate nu the every-clevantieg 
nouse Dasis, interviews being madé in all the main streete and 
swactically all the closes, 17 streets in ally 4. | 


Crestway Henty Rds Putuey csark Lane 


Doverhouse -i, Hobbes “alk Someeont Rode 
Slmshaw Rd, Inmitingfield fd, Swinburr Rd. 


Gibbens Valk lysons valk The Pleasance 
Grecnstead Gardeng Parketead Nde Torwood Rd, 
Hawkesbury Ril, Pleagance de 


Tuc houses did not differ much from those already deseribed unier 


Becontrea, ney were goali, with sithor two or three bedrowse, 


a bathyvoum, a kitchmesguilery ani one ¥ two living rouge, — 
ie he ee 

A goall mabey were maisonettes vith onpy two roam, and these 
(Seo Plan 7 for/tysdical layout of/ grounifloor fer one of 
had the bath in tue kieehen./ The houses were generally in ult 


of four, eight or twelve, with a few semi=detachedy dwellings 


? 


| 866 

cand longer Dlocks. ‘There were however fewer long blocks than 
at Becowtres, and in spite of the long central opine of Doverhouse 
Reeds : Waich runs the whele Lemath of the octate,/had none of the 
urban atmoessvhore engendered by the long straight rows in the main 
streets of Becoutree,. | 

2ne cottages were with few exeeptions twoe storey 
ones, of redsbrick with davk gugpctkeckes grey clate roofs; stucco- 
frontered weathered to 2 dull grey; yellow brick with red-tiled 


roofs; or in a féw casos cromewashed over brick with dark groy 
glate roofae 


There wore considcerabiy moe large houses (five rooms 
and over) at Roehampton than et either Becontres or ‘ctling, as 
the following tavle showss 


HOUSES OF VARIOUS SIZES AT ..GHALP DOR, LEGUNMRd 


tweeroomed Lhouges or Plats oa 
Threeeroccumed houses ott 
Fousrooned houses “nce soa tyos) 2 

Your=exoomed houses (parlourety 5s} LS 
vive~rooned. Houses and over er | 


At Decontree thewe—ware only 1G of [fe weer, and at 
Vatlins LP. in the present mor there Were 24. with two and 
71. with taree bedroors, compared. with S93 avi 565 on the whole 
eptate. “rom geveral of the tinsce-igfsdrocmed houses came complaints 
thet the third bedroom was tco amall. 


The front gardens varied in size, but were never Large. 


SMe Were spout 5S £b5. Ge @py Others 10 to 15 Ptes 2nd taoy wore 
usually laid out in flowerebeds, thowsh @ onall maesber are now 
being used for growing vegetables, 4 few iouses had virtually 


eS, 


876 
no front garden, exeept for a narrow flowersbeds, but in those 
the fronts of the houses and the pavement. 

in the Langan seein am attenyt ued heen mate, oy .tvent 
the contimaity by smell variations in exterior design, such as 
steeper roofs with dormer windows, and houses set back from the 
pavement at adrcovent distances. Some houses nan sideways off 
the strects in closes, with 2 greén plot of law in front of thom 
with.tyeoee, and eneleged by wollekept hedges, Similar lawns were 
also found at the eormers and ends of the long main reeds and in 
the contres of side streets ruwming off them, 
that Roehampton is a “high-class* estate 
The coneral impression/ia sigee borne out by an 
investigatee'’s note on the general bearing of Reshanpten people, 
which way be contrasted with that of Becontree people (ef, 
GIREE. Ds B2~5): | 
"Gone rally gta gl the poopie uve pleasant mand 


There were g fow couglaints of ig axl destructive vihiariew 
on the wart of the children on the estate (of. Young’s revumeks on 
the dagaze done to txecs at Becontree by children) s 


"7'd lixe toe see 
co tenn Gamma” 


oad Look after. tiuoir eadldren lide So roauemeen 
ts ¢ yy > the niles ron iid a 


A. ie —— 
J 


off wail 
One of the main grievances ff Roshamptonjems was the inadequacy 
of the transport services. This was largely due to the fact that 
shopping facilities were said te be poor « catily about a dozen chops 
now serve the whole estate « s0 that many housewives cad te go into 
Hawscremith for their weckly chopping, Putney being considered too 
expensive.  Uefore the war there were two bus services ruming the 


Whole length of the estates 


BO, ovrory 


ten minutes (4 tes 
+ 26 A dl to eve | 


andi Hackney sick 


72a, Rochampton evory ton mimaces to Hacuseranith; els 72, 
Houmeranith overy 15 mimites to Tolvworth. — 


in rushehours) from 
Keonoaington, gee Yost nd 


The 72 and 724 services have now been withdynmmm, leosving the SO as 
the only link betwoen the top part of the estate and the rest of 

London, People whe live in the lower part of the estate can also 
make use of the 57, which runs along the Upper Nichwond “oad from 


Hounslow to Peckham vie Putney and Clapham, hy 
taper ae, 
There af® also complaints that the vuaeg of not work 


either carly enought ov late enough, and a few grumblos about the 
allgpd offuandg¢fnoss and inconsiderateness on the yart of bus 
persomel]s 


“i do think there showld be a better service for peovic 

here, There used to be a 72 going to Nameranith. tow 

there! a nothing stesight there, You have te walk to 
hempten Lane (about a quarter of « » ude) to get. ONS» 

ard for a worn with a shop? ~ §- 

a ions way there and beoks* (05 


» there's not oom ettention paid on the buses to the 

pO man, 4nd quite a third of the wowen on tig 

estate shop «at Ummeramith, it*s cheaper than Putuey., 

pd ge tat Plgesn vartage of the shortages they don't 
ple wells xe tr up to the “est ing dnd 

the aay cae Sane diated Yene ot botcer.* (06 aiz in thet. 

Trmapert services could be a lot bett G) ..;:. 


wait for a 73« 
would teke us straight to Hacme 
aguppesed to run svery 7} nimates, bu rt "th 
dvivers feel they can do what thay likes go th 
the village thay fust sit about and 

to time or six we take it camy?*.* 


‘ay tusband has to walk to Putmey because hs 
the first txoin at 5,113 and the buses here don’t 


until 7 asm Sank holidays he has to Walk the whole way 
to Walheam Green. The bus service ic terrible there, . It 


wel g FI A Ee 
them live in Malhom agains" (760D). 
The age-structure of the Resianpton sample preps from that of 
the two other housing catatos Jy t be 7" raion of 914 people 
(206 over 60) ani the emaller ma { 
Sarely unalf the families interviewed had childra thie confoming 
with the exceptionally high mid@lewaged element (60% aged 40+60), 
which was higher than in aay of the other samples in the prosent 


PU SF « 


The Classestructure of the sample bears out the general 
impression that Aovnaspten is a “higheclass" estate; 707) were C's, 
@ proportion exceeded only in Diferd and Bournville in the 2 present 
survey. The larger proportion of fiveercomed houses sunt chewes: 
further ovidence of the "clagsiness* of Rochatpton. So Wee the 
distribution of ocoupetions of chief wage~-earners, the chief of 
which vores 


ae 
A& the Roehampton Housing Sstate samples 


Lowry & liked their kitchens 
| ~¥ 


Recall -" p\ 88 would prefer a flat 


L ya oe 9 63; ° living in a amall house or 
CP ‘ aw? *98 bungalow 
frag yw All had gardens 
. ALL had bathroons 
rented their homes, but 
5 would like to ow them, 
G67 liked the neighbourhood 
i like/living in a town or sulnu’b 
\ > Wo proffer to live in the country 
\ 
Had axperionce transport diffioculticea. 
10. JATLee 


Watigng is the fourth largest of the 1.C.C, cottage house 
ing ovtates, Its 16,619 inhabitants (equivalent to a tow the size 
of Yoovil, Gainsborough or Ommakixk, wut atbedded in lendon's 
144,000) Lived in 1959 in 4,051 houses with 15,254 rooms. The 
eotate wos budlt almost etirely during the four years(1927950. 4t 
oecupios 386 acres, including 41 aeros of opem spaces, wid ig 
Planned with a density of 10.7 cottages to the Gere, or ratiar 
fewer than at Becontree. 


The whole estate has a more rural atapophere tuan 


Becontres, There arc more trees, both in the oentwal park and 
along the reads of the estate, and fewer of the long straight 
vonis that cive Beeontrea its superficially monotonous aspect, 
uth Durant deseribes it as follows? 

‘foe natural charm of the place with ite ablis, 


ite trees and its Silketrean wae preserved, and gives 2 
fine setting to the ved, brown and white cottages. -my 


partieularly the ploagant greens wadeu 
strcots ypossegs. “atling Park and some 
ocoupy thas ground of the fermen Gheve 
only cormnon ficlds in medieval Hendon,* 
in the course of the present survey 100 RN =e 
the following 22 wtreetss: 
abbots Rd, 
JLessbury aus 
Biundgeli 2d, 
Boston Rd, 
Colchester iu, 
VOI. 


JOARS : 
caytheia Rade 


The uouses in all these streets are very similar tc those at De 
eoritree and Noshampton, Thee are mre stutcooe and wodefeced 
houses than at Socontrec, but the groat majority are of red brick. 
(See Plan 8 tox! typi¢al Layout ot/ ground-floor). ‘he proportions 
of houses ‘of var:ous siges differs hasdly at all from tuat. at 

HOGI THOS, Vias 
WOUG..8 OF Vantous siaas AT WATLIR, 1930839. 
Twoesgomed houses or flats - ee 


Pagik erent 


Thr eeereomed houses 
Souxwpooned houses ene 


2) 2 
Toursroomed house (parlour type) 22 
Piveeroomed houses and over 17 


had 
SHOPe-woEe “fms 55: of the ounce with: tuo bedzeome and 42)! with 


tiaece OF mors, cawpared with 63), with two bedvoens and 304 with 
three in the sanvle, 46 at Roshaupton, several poovle in the 
threc-roomed houses complained that the third bedroom was too 


with five children). 
The great grumble of Vatling dwellers was the stove in the living 
wou, wWaich a» already mentioned (supra, peW) is fitted om all 
the three 140.C, estates in the present survey, and was vory une 


« Ldeten to some -Vatling housewives: 


"The sin vo, we've spent 25 on cond. 4t won't cooks and 
you don't even get any hot water. * (705C). . 


"The oven in the living room is useless, won't even keep 
plates warm," (9450) 


*Interov bad thing, quite unsult pole for a wou to 
G1 Gare ® (9400) 


A hot water aystem worked from tie oven siove. They'd 
only have to put in 3 damper and i¢"d be all righte 
ive on the estate would like that done, They all 

ain about the stoves," (2770D, FOOD). 


"Look at this stove. I never usait. very time it's 
operied soot falls all over the xroom, I've asked for 

& new one thougis, in cage of air raids, 4% was so im 
convenient when tie gas was cut off. But really one 
ghould be abie to at least put & sausepen or a “settle 
on the fire, it's waste of coal, isn't it?® (766¢) Cc / 


Shortly before the war o referendum was held among Jatling residents 
ag to whether this stove, wumocongmfmgal with fuel, inefficicat as 
@ heater oy cookery and hard to clean, guould be changed. Since the 
War, howevex’, all question of changing them Gas naturally deen 
Ghelvode 
in tus present sauple, the distribution of ages conforued 

pretty closely to the avorage for the timece dousing estates, 
showing a marked preponderance of middloaged people am fawor 
old people than the average Tor tae Gis. MOET Se As at Lo g@nasapton, : 
vather more fanilies interviewed had children, when bad not, , 

‘The sample was aleo fairly evenly divided betwem ¢ anc 


B30 
and D elass, with a slight exeess of D's (547). The six most 
frequent occupations of chic? wageeearners weres 


Pagtexy workers 10% 
Trancpert 8 13 


Building ° 12 
Pensioners 11 
Iffiee workers LO 
Lah ourers 1d 


The flesh and blood behind all these statisties is bFoucht to 
Life by the foliloving sketches of Yatling life as seen by 
isvesticators om « day early in Scteber 10411 


"Te Vhele of the shopoing centre is ororwded with vom, 
about half of then sta nding and @atting." 


a FISD, all flashdly but dirtily dressed, hoavily 
ge i Js stock in: 2. O93 9 dirtyehs ealed, diz 4 yey 
ealledny: loudly sbout boya, stroll up the hill of @ 
g:ooping cemtre, all lickinc at ice-cream cones ey 
lough a3 one of then gcte a piece on her nose oy m0 

accident.*® 


“250, freevwhooling at moderste speed dovamhill ef. 
ne re comtrs, weaving in and out of »edestrians, is 
guddoriky confronted wri th a growp of chdliren carelessly 
arid age oot crosse@/the road. Ue pulls up in 2 img 
gid. ae cniliren Lauglis put MBBC goeg on as tino 

nothing } md happa@ied,* 


"PIGS y gall, dainty, bespe is waduins & brokene 
dowm muram, containine FLOC “an paerosa the roomie 
4g 4% mowrnts the low it zcives a Grack, and the bottima 
Folds on to the axlos, weS¢c leocks undernesth the pram, 
then shouts at PROC, "Go orn, cet ant, yor big goon. 
Look wo yor been on& carn ant done. Quicki* She. 
helps her out with a thump on the bck, “hen to By i+ 
‘vou toot, ghe then’ goes inte a. evs Leaving #70 
stwugg ling on the side of the uit: set out. “hile 
ghe is in the shops, the two liven gaze with mised 
concern ani anmusenent underneath the pram, “hon the 
mother comes outs wre starts to ugh the PRM. mo 
says *Come back with tit, ox I*11 pay yer’. Tha 
child brings the pram baci and stands holding the 
handle yeady to push, P2860 'Take yer hands off, goxmlcag’ _. 
and she yanits the chald's hand off the peam’s broken handles 
Neither of the children complains they sean to amile 
at each other. he mother then -uta one or two mali 
purchases in the pram amd a . oft with the two 
cuildren foliowing in the ; : P 


~ 
a — = = — a S 


G4e 


"“Tharougueut the afternoscn, whenever Inv, passed the 
Spot, Z70D was sitting initio shadow at the ton of the 
ateos leading up to the orivate door of a laundry)" 


"7900 comes out of grocer's, sees 190 looking in the 
window of the shen next door, up to him, gives 
him @ clout on tho ear nearly imociing him off his feet, 
and aayo, *E theught I told you to wait thero for me, 
The Boy does not complcin," 


87305 is walking up tus shopning cantre with am ico-crean 
CONG, accommamied Dy F6D, also with an icoecrom: cone, 
290) puts her tongue out ana lickg tie ice creme. 6D 
eante her iesecream in a similar way, Then she mocks 
a plece dow the front of hor frock. Her wother wives it 
eff with her own hendkerchicef and seys "Cord strike mo, 
you've a micky oue, Your father'd maxe you differant if 
he wasn’t fichting Nasties’, but sho doesn't strile the 
eniid., and walks on tolding har bhand,* 

investigator < 
imi here is an/sccount of so Gumiay in October at Yatlings 


"Rday in vatling seam to ve a day for rausiiy rounions 
aul gomeral family ooctivity rather than for religion 
oy wider secial agtivity. Visits from fricivis am 
rolation in Londen seems to be one of the biggest 
activities. from overy train at Burnt Jak station 
durvizm: the momnine swarmed scores of «opie wita 
cnildron, baskets of food, otc. o6c., Who almost to a 
man turned out of the station in the direction of tho 
state, Obviously inte:mling to ofenk the day with 
relatives living there. This wee cloar from the remarm 
over@uoara, ag well as the monoral aopearance of tho crowds 
"Bid you teil Btnel we wuldn't got thare till 
twoltve?* 
"Ho, Unele Joff will be there, Gell ave told 
new," 


Some alorm:, dingy, don't you head to gee Granny" 
“here's aman aeellineg iecs. Comn't It x 

ia yay ?* 

"No, come alow, you won't heve on appetite for 
Grey's niee dimmer if you keep coating all morninge*® 


% the estate iteslf there is very puch of a fanily atios~6 
muexe toeday, In almost every Kkitehen there are sigs of 
houserives busily preparin: o Sunday joint for faniiy and 
guestas ani tho mon ave mostly to Se scen Lounging Cen UNG 
she back of the house, gardening, or doing oud jobs suena 
ag mending bicyeles ate. Milére sean in the sotresc 
exe mostly wearing best clothes, hats and gloves, oven 
waen ploying tho masgsicst cf canes. 


ole 
Im the Yatlins 1.C.C,. Nousing Uctate sanples 
“ hed chilédcon under 14 yours of age 


70° liked their hemes 
355 liked thoir kitchens » 


So would prefer to live in « flat *, 
i. . R . «  gmall house or bungalow 


411 tied gerdens and all aad batarocgdusp 


Ali, vantel their homes, but 
1B would likes to own them 


V1 like the neighbourhood 
24: would like to live in a town @ suburb 
13° Dowld like to live im the country 


"It is true, of course, that the calluwlar fom of 
nabitation has hitherte been comparatively umcotmaon 
ivi Immland. It is also truce tit moet af tke tonesont 
houses which were bullt umtil recently were wretchedly 
iliediosigned «14 illesuited for the living of any decent 
kim of life (as also wore many of the aaaller houses), 
it is further truco tat most of the extensive colonics 
of Slate that have been built of resent years wre still 
for various reasons very imperfect habitations, -¢ver- 
thoicsa it is eventually undeniable thot the fiat, if 
its own particular problems of degign are gurficientiy 
studied, can afford the pleasantest possidle conditions 
of Livins for a vory considerable proportion of tie | 
in Sabitants of our tovnges,+sThexve is one thins, however, 
which the iuhabitant of a flat mast secrifice. That 
is the pessibility of walking stauight out of his | 
dwelling into a private Of Lis OWMecsslkich of 
the praesent dislike of flats by may towieplanning 
and housim:; authorities ia oo ed of suparatition — 
and vrefucice rather than Timmiy based on venson." (Thomas 
Shary, “Town Plamiing", 1940, pve 76,577 _79) 


"Slots vrenain unpopular vith the maees despite the nost 

persistent propaganda by architectural playboys wae 

want loxger boxes ef plasgtiocine with waich to Indulse 

their croative fancy." (7.J.Qsborng "Now Towns After the 
Gar", 19425 pel5) 


Re om ty : 
3 AS ANAT Tala a te tee MOC AS LLANE ELA OP cae ene 
vw ae SP Sere ee mete 9 re hip An) nan »- ee * 4 


Ge 

He gubject in the whole field of social scionee arcuses ficreer 
controversy than the time-honoured srgumert of houses v, fintg. 
The origin of filets om the Continent was the need for a large 


masbor of neovle t 


i? 


crowd together for safety within the walls of 
a @Gity. ‘3 there wos ro serious warfaro in imgland after the 17th 
Century » 


melish towns were able to sprend themecdl ves during the 
great poriod of population increase betwean 1760 and 1900, «and 
flate were only built in a few of the Vory largest citiss, whore 
the presswuwo of mesbers on gonce Was oo Great as to Force iand 
Waiues wo in the centre to au extent where the saving in icnd 
costs outweighed the extra cost of erectin: 2a nmiltestorey buildings 
There can be no doubt, however, that Plisis : are Wipd) wULayr 
with the creat majority of Gmglish »scopls. 4 assering that lt. 


Ocborn is ceorteinly on the side of the ongels. Im the present 


Gurvey, Lor svery one 29 


mone thoge actually livirm; in Slate, more than 

twice a3 many pcepio said they oreferred a aueli bsuge or bungalow 
as eeid they would like to stay in their vresem or move to anovasy 
Liste 

Nevertheless, in srite of this mom artimtyay to PLA, 
other comsiderctions of polisy hve led the Londen Sowrty 2ouNe i2 
to build fou cut ef every ten dwollings they Lave erceted 
flats. “ven in 1955-59, 15,449 out of the 17,971 dwallings 
erected wy the 1.°.¢,. ware fists, 

Tis ic an interesting example of public policy Slying 


directly in the face of public epinion, and it 13 of especial 


iuterest, therefore, to cxnamine the differences, if any, in the 
reactions of Plate(dvoellers tc the various housing problemas studied 
im the present survey, 
Two blocks of flats in Lenmion were chosen fer svecial 
study, once of 369 Tliats at Bulhan, built about 1952, and a Vory 
modern one of 119 flats at Nentish Town, opened in 19358. At Pulham 
400 interviews ond at Lontish Town 6O intervicws were done, wick 
meant Visiting evory thisd or fourth Tint st Ailaam su every 
other fist at Hentish Tow. 

hs age and clasa otructiwe of tae flats was very similar 
to that of the housing esteatcsa stucied in the present survey, 
eaxeent that therc were rather more old peonle, though still fewer 
tham the averace for the whole sample. lee DeGlacs people at ail 
wure round, this being the o eyroup completely devoid of Ds, and 
the a@aple cont sined @ 42° C's and 80° D's. The principal jovs 


* a .— o - LS "*s -. Lf i toe —% vy es, + ere “yt —" = 
Wd. Cis ages PSA > ba we ithe < a nae ee I Sab ad rn 


VIPVises 
Trangpert-workers Sf 
PEnsioners Ln 
Office workars LO 
Civil Defence 9 


, i ° 
_ 


tue high Picurs for transport workers was duc to the fact that the 
Hentish Town flats were built on land ovmed by a Pailway company, 
go that railwoy workers were given preference when tise tameits 
ware chogen, “921 over half the fonilies in the sample of fiate 
had oh cen ; (sod } . 


am tne Viat sanpics 


70" liked their homos 
7% liked their kitehms 


at. would prefer to live in a flat 

645 would grefer to live in « small house or bungalow 
} 

one hoy Gardans y but 

13% — like to have a garden 


S11 Boke Jatas 
ob , 
ALL vent Weir homes, but 
2a, Would like to own tiem 
a, 
66:5 like’ the niohbow ‘hood 
66° Would like living im a tom ov suburb 
14. . " to Live ia the country 
A 
oO. experience transport difficulticas 


7 


The Ccolomy of flats studied in Pulham was Pulls Court, 
just oir Sulhon 2ead between Walnaga Green ami Pyarsgons Urs 
2Rers are S69 Clsta in seven blocks, and 100 intorviows were Jone 
during Novewlber 1941. -hese flats bolons: to the SYulaam Sorough 
Council, and were built about 19S. 

Jox & desers stien of the district, ase waier sulaan 
HOUs63 (sucra. De sad) je 

Tne flats are built of yellow brick, in yaven Lurge, 
austereelLogkin: fiveegtorey blocks. -here are no Li’te, and 
agoess to the tares wooer floars is by meane of dark aM morrow 
stairenses at cither end end in the centre of each Dleocs. UM 
each fleor an iron balcouy leads from the stairway to the front 
doors of about oigut flats. The top storey consists of 2 tiansam 
poor with one or two bedrooms for tue thirdefloor Friats, 

4 gentwal road throwsh the flsate is planted with an 


avenue of guall troes, The blecks are soyurated by agyphalted 


99. 
playgrounds where the mmerous children living in the flats ple 
to the accompaniment of considerable noise, a feature which oof 
mach corplained of (61¢ of the fanilies interviewed bad chiens 
The absence of any sort of garden, except for one or 
two narrow strios of crass alone the frontage of a road ruming 
inte Pulhen Rd. at ricnt angles, gives the whole colony of flate 
a particularly crim ond paradeegrowme atmosphere, Waieh is . 
relieved only by the avenue of trees already montioned, ami ae 
tagiber of shrubs in boxes and plants im pote, especially on the 
upper floors. he District “ailway between “Welham Green and 
Paxsons Green Stations »asses along the southern side of the 


eptate, and separates it from Mel Broek Common. 
Sone investigators! tuprescions of the veople living in 
the Fulham fistss 


“The inhabitartts seem cheerful and friendly; much chatting — 
on balconies and in deorwnys. People cali out to cach , 

her paseing by. There did not seem to be mth chat fron |. 
one bleck to smother. Froqeons ue tions of neighoowsd, 


but nc | 
? "| baleony nine years, and | 
Five never had o adune wend WEth ty welatibourent 


"35D: “We had a dreadful vormn uniernesth us at — . 

Sees Ge Inaches te ee Celene See ae | 
the children made « sound, but — wr ae tivo 
ever wuch nice women singe,“ 


Mauy bausbends were casual labourers, ami my fecling of 
social sesqurity seomed completely wiknewm. Loney worries 
ware mentioned very often. Rents seemed high to eg * but 
at the samc time worth the effort. Ag an oxaple of 
earlier life led by one of the tenants, «2 pleasant 
Seottish F55Cs 

*I ean remexber times in Seetlend when we had to 
go out ond steal food for the children, really 
stenls, votatoes out of the garden, — 
elee we could get." 
seanca Wary ane with the no! 


i ee ee — 


| ERG— 


Yost of the housevives scemed livelier and more wet ie Wo 
than in ilford ao other parts of Pulham, The standard of 
persoral cleanliness was not as high as at Watling, but 

were neater in dress than the women in Degenham - few 
Sulnem women go out in curlers, the majority wear hots. 
Like the women in Dagenham, they mention the ugliness and 
monotony of the surreundings, meaning the Court, not -Pulham 
iteslf, to which they seem very attached," 


"In these flats people oantt help being Very co scious of 
their neignbours, and for the few th:t say 'Z keep myself te 
myself’, there are macy who say positively that they like oF 
dislike their immediate ne » in the case of friend 
liness between neighbours, it apvemrs to be more of the 
peleony and Sey caat kind than Visiting and things dens 
in common. The strongly marked tendency is the ‘Clase 
distinetion (cf, mimerous references in the interviews to 
‘sorting people out!). One £400 was very voluble about 
this, ani ne SS SOD and F725) living in the same block 
all agreed and had simblar remarks to makes 


W40D; "it's not so bad here now. We all cot on, = 
I was moved out of rooms inte Wy¥old Road fiat 
Well, after a weok 4 wanted to go back to iy Powis 
I did, honest, though i beted than really, »ying 
i5ds.34. for tvo rooms and sharing the corroenimes 
with three other families, disgusting, but tae 
people in the fists above me end next door) The 
Lamcuace We3 swrful Yi $28 noise. They - wie es’ i rough 
lot, those. I try te bring my children up respecte 
able, Bat ail the others there uged to tittow stones 
at them beenause they wouldn't use that awtul 
laneuage and didn't wact to play their 24x CY :4a0Be 
i a = intondent to move me to another 
and he a be said, "You GO, Where teat ro put 
and th yourself lucky’. They've no tho 1a 
mutting good tenants together, Thae now flute the 
Pulhen alace Road, they've cot awful people in tod, 
“hy couldn't we have those and disty bad tenants 
come here? (1.3. This is quite a cormon complaint). 
Thay spell the neighbeurhood for others. Peqple wp 
there mititecttucte own thoir houses. There's two nise 
old 1 adies with their ovn house just by these Plates 
and pra re always giving sweets and things to the 
kids, they*re ever so nice to them, but those 
xids are diagueting, they co doing "sheir business 
down the ateps of that house, it's ; filthy, codng 
their business on the doorsteps of nice houses." 


There were ale complaints esbout the Borough Council's regulations 


= ne ; Se Ne eer aN SB + _—<—— — 7“ —_—_——_ 
mame ee et CE > en ~~ se ‘¥ | 


for tenants of the fictear: 


940): "Your soul's not your om, They want to imorw all 
your privete business. “hy shoulda they worry a6 Long 


as ghey know you're in xz ay work. u ca show 
— a paideup rent-beok your last » » why 
nould they come round nosing? They’ re os 21 tea 


af you having we NY. you con't have anyone te 
for abevre a fortmicht, and then you ack 
dou Gauke “2 Goats tabi the should intext 
your wivate life," 


ten 


Mere than haif the people in the interview sample were widdie«aged 
(4060), and only 13¢ were old people, This was the seoont lowest 
fisure in omy of the twelve interview ga@zples. here was 2 distinct 
pc pond or anee of Declass (505) as compared with Geolass pooplhe in 
the sample. Lost of the chief waco-earners were in the demoed 


#orees, civil dsofence, offices or the building trade: 


Cf£ftiee workers 17% 
Civil Defence 16 
23"Vices LS 
Building workers i2 
Transport woxicers 8 


im the Pulhem Flate samples 


Si 74% liked their homes 
87). Lijeed tusir kitchens 


2265 pose ate» Sas in a fiat 
63° would worefer to live in a gaali house or 


bungs.low 
joke had gardens, but 
SO would like to have a garden 


ili had batus 


MAL vented tasir homes, Dut 
26° would like to own them 
69° liked the neighbourhood (ef. 68% at Pulhac houses) © 
64: weuld Like te live in tom or suburh 

18° would like te live in the eountry 


3 experienced transport difficulties 


N 


102. 


The geoond colom of flats coveres by the preset wervey 
43 situated in York ise, Kentish Towts ahLongeide the Letts Sy Line 
from oe en vO GOSpel Oak. There are 119 flats in five biociss 


and GO interviews were done here in December 1941, The flate belong 
to the Lonion tidiant and Sosttish Railway Company, but have peen 


doased for 58 years to the St. Francras Mouse Inmrovement Societys, 


Tae tanants moved in during May 19 
4g the land on whieh the flate are Dudit belonca to the 
vallway company, most of the original tenants came from railway 
property scheduled for danclition in the neishbowhood of “uston 
Station. In the goring of 194.3 more than balf the tenants af the 
fiate were still from this aren, and a quarter of them were 
enuloyees of the L.ii.5. 
The railway connections of the estates are responsible for 
the five blocks being named «fter early ralivay ploneers: 
Brunel rouse 
faraday Houge 
Stephenson House 
rrevichion ToUse 
These five blocks are budlt of red brick, with grey tiics sc one 


ov two balconies let imte eneh flat. The fromt door af oach fiat 
is painted bright red. 
Quteide there are flowerebeds, in wartine octrverted to 


allotments for crowing vegeteblea, playsroumis fer the children, 


wired in to prevent balls breaking windows, washing linmez, with 
pests suxmounted by gaily coloured axblems, roses and thistlos, 
Bieyele sheds and cir raid shelters are alco provided, ani the 


p te 
wnuols plase looks woll kept and vory tidy. 
There are mo lifts, but only 1) steps separate eacnu of 
tae four storeys on the wellelit stairwayse(in peacetime; in wage 


tiae the extensive glass windowsS up the wicole leugth of the stairway | 


have beou blincsxed out}, and comparatively few people complain of 
tbe stairs. Wheres they do, they live on the third floor, and find 
the 45 stene too saich for them, 

Tacugh there was universal praise for tae couvenlences 
of the flats (84 liked them), aud especially of tae Kkitehens (900 
hiked them), inrestigaters had the impression that the residehie 

Ly 

were not complote/happy or shbisfieds 


"In spite of much entimelam: for tie Sate oo 'It's all 
you coul’ wish', "They've every convenience’, Inv. had 
tae imtpr egsion tha inhabitants were sot ag akg nike for 
instoncs, the tenante at Pulham /or Yatiing, Thore was oe 
wistful pein for ta little house’, but ue one wished te 
crumbly oxo is a fooling of @iliness, TYou can't see 
nothin You could lic here dead tor Soe and no Ge 
would ae (this case from more then one ° TORON) » ox 


i eR EE) OH GRY | 2 Oe OS EE Lee ee Oe em ee ee wots 


wateh a good fight’. 


2ne hot water, however 


was much appreciated and much commented om, SeBe 5D gs 
* 


(Tim always washing 3073 » it*s ao There was 
much ‘keenins oneself to onegolf', and Inv, did not meee 
very wuch chatter among the tenants, unl 
where tvo women could be seer gossioing wy time of th the 
Tradesman axe only al Lowed | on the premises by 
The conleman ic a contre of attraction, and muca arecious 
hanging out of the windows goes on when he ic around. The 
intevior of the flats had a Vory waliekept look. The 
oream walls and bLucepsinted deors looked attractive, 
particulocly with china disaleayed on the dwengers. A fair 
orount of coup: mint about the noisiness of the fists “end 
neighbours, A definite feeling of social insecurity; money 
worries often montioaned." 


“ chere is no social ox comamity life at all in the Slate, 
and $nuer YO the woual tio Glassed, theese wae ‘pep 
thenselvos_ to themselves’ ond those whe cossip with 

: bourse One of the former class, P40C, was. 
4 bit er cbout the way all sorts ars miged up teget 


particularly 


. 
~ * ~% : : A s 
. i ee ee ee ee 


104, 


"you'll find the raf people are quite 4i8ferant 
fyvom the others. ve stick together and like to keep 
ourselves quict. But these others, they're always 

; dn and cut, and their children Cie BIG, 

The noise they make is awful. You can't alter them, 

they'll mever be alterscd now,” 


On the wholes the flats appeared to be quite wel keyt. 
look clom, ood the decorntions, waich have uot been toue 
since they were done tree years ego, look freah, But nearly 
eli tne flats Ye Vicited were unti Oy » and in waaay or tac 
the beds wore ummade both morning amd afternoon. This was not. 
only the case where women also ent out to work, wit with 
hausewives 21804 who bimmed it on the war, ‘the rudh to get 
all the meals at different times nor* and ‘the timo it takes 
to shop’. ‘the war is 2 major factor in kee sing som: famglics 
in tue LLats. Luey ing alt absolutely satisfied W f23R the @one 
Yeniences, but several ado want to move out saitogetiior or a 
into a different flat, and the attitude is "you can't think 
of doin: any thing with the war on! or ‘you've got to stay 
wuere you axe till after the war’. «6 to the future, the 
int seelgwess. ware very uni a. inative, extapa pecense tie 
flats are so very modem. {here was a tendency to say, * 


I expect thoy?il budid flats’, without showing ary oth dagm 
at tue pweeapoet. They sean ‘ sunce oonsefouw! and can't 


for anil houses in an area sco near the cemtre af London," 


fhe district in whieh York Aise ic sitaated is in the 
nortGhor pert of Kentish Tow, sbovrt Pive minutes: walk from both 
the dhopouing centrs near Tufnell Park Station and tie soutli-sast 
eorner of Parliament Hill Pields. ‘whe nearndss of the “Molds 
as thoy ore called, was very much appreciated, ami 36), liked tue 
district for the fresh air, 


a2: for the situation and 16° for the 
Walks and open spaces, in none of the other places surveyoa dia 


gO many people carmment favourably on the Peeshness of the airy only 
in Rockhampton aod the garden cities was tie situation woe mucn 
likeds and only in dechavpton, with its adjacent sichmond °ark 


and Wimbledon Corgmon did se many veonle syontancously mention 


perks and walks as a favoursbie feature of the neighbourhood. 
Some tyoienl comments of this kinds . 
“Well, you'xe uear the Fields for the children," (45D) 


i . 
Sil 


105, 


"“Tt's nice surroundings and cood aix, The children 
are much healthier up oe mop). lize to ge 
back dowm there again )e* | 


"The Ficlds are near 'e Tt's vory open ond healthy 
for children," (3460). Bae 


The ageestructure of the York Rise flats sanple 4# very close 
to the average for tae whole 1,100 interviews, with . 

tte aod » oy ai against sa, “in 

205 * ever 6O 
Thacre ware ec nsiderabliy ere old and fewer youmg people than at 
the Pulham flats, so thet it was not surprising to find that fever 
families had chi: aren/t than at Pulham (59% compared with 62%). 
The C and D elasses were move evenly divided at Kentish Tow than 


at Pubhom, however, (4450, 562D). The jobs of the chief wage- 


earners in the sample were weighted by tne fact tuat so many of the © 


tq@ants were railway Worbkerss 


FaUuspawy Woracare fosnii 
Services BOs 
. ongeensrs wy: 
Lo bowurars La 


Mest fanily incomes in these flats ranged between £2,105. end G4, 
@ weeks: with « few old age censienars existing on muse like 1, 
or £1lgl0a, a week, and a few going above £5. Rents vary fran 
Se. 7d. for a single room to 19%. 94. for five rooms, 

3aeh fiat was fitted with a very sodern kitchenettes 
containing clectria esoker, saa copper, sink with two draining 
boars, built-in larder and built-in cupboards, a Hot 
water was heated by the living room steve. All had bathe, 
omd OF¢ had separate bathrooms, There was an exceptionally 
high apureeiation of the labour-saving devices of the kitdhanms 


+ dh Mary at ee ae ws Mt 42 
pen See “ Ee eee - nemggainabe 


_e 
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* & and 80g could think of no alterations they would like done to 
‘ 7 ‘them, (See Plan 9 for gemeral loutiay) of flats). 
| in the Kentisa {ow sa@apies 


liked their homes 
liked their kitchens 


prefen-living 

} in a fiat 

, would dixe to live in a maali house or 
minalow 


None had Burdens, put 

60% would like to Lave a garden <- this iy sagily 
the lowest fiscure foun asywhere for wanting 
to have a carden 


sa. ali rented their homes, but 
' ‘ 17: would Llixes to om them. 
oe 
| liked the neighbourhood 
: eS would Lise to live in ao tewm or suburb, 
= . " ° tue countay 
4] d 


x 
x 


9% experience] no transport difficultics 
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ee 
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jt Bike this house?" éan have uo absolute valusy © 


value of the ayawars of people in different 
and 4ifferent age, claes or other groups is of the very 


survey as a wholes 
definitely liked thoir home ? 
Mj definitely disliked their home, and 
< were umiecided one way or the other, 
Ag between the different types of housing, however, the degree 


of satisfaction varied roughly according to the age of the 


_ 
. 
: 


property, the ueweet houses registering the highest degree of 
gatisfactions 
62° in the Old Houses liked their houses, 
@f in the Garden Cities liked their houses, 
> im the flate liked theiy flats, and 
on the 1.C,.C, Ustates iid their Kouses, 


the largest proportion of people liked 


The six areas whore the largest proportion of people disliked 


" ———_ 


over 40s 
of people unier 40° 
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and dissaticfaction with houses met be mentioned, correlation 
of house-satisfeetion with kitchen-satisfaction: 


One other importent factor about the general satisfaction 


aay ie es" who rest their houges Liked their kitghens, but 
Conversely: 


Tae af people whe disliked theiy houses distéked ‘thoix kitechena, 
—_ ow 
207 of people who disliked their houses Liked their kitchens 


Ee ee eee eee 


OC ling 


lofaction with a home. If a person bag a good kitchen, the odds ane | 
that he o ee the houge; if the ome S anol 
the probability Js that the nouse Witt alae be considered unsatig-e 
factory, This is shom by. presenting the samo facts the other 
way rounds 


Gaz of those who liked their xitelens liked their Lousess 
436 . * Ghsliee; * 


as e * 


Prom the housewife\p point—ef-siew, the kitchen is the kingpin 
of the house; it is her worleroom, the place where she spends 
most of her nomsleeping time,  Gince 90% of the peovle interviewed 
were housewives, the results a the survey naturally give o pree 
dominantly housewife point of view. sgtaally, however, the small 

manber of men intarvigved shoved no perceptible difference in 
thoir about Kdttebenss + See om Os ome 


® ited a a a 


a i tt tal wo ee eer eee o~ . . - - yo eo ee 


Wat sort of people are these whose views about their 
homes heave been compressed into the statistics quoted above, and 
what wort of homes de they live in? ere are two interviews 
selected [tron the 1,100 done in the whole survey, winds wild h | 

gervs to iLlustrate-the-sroblens unter consideration, and—te 

clothe the with flegh and mind, Let us take the firet 
mda last interviews; the first was done ot Yorcester on October i, 
1941, and the last at Leteinworth on Mareh 12, 1942. 


Mitte Any Of 2p St. Paul's Vale, Jorge gtruck the 
investigator as "rather an ineffecti ; cokourless ttle 
woman”, azed about 30, and of D elase. "gae hae a husband, 
whe works in munitions, end two children. The 4's have 
lived at 2, St. Pauk’s "vals for over three years now; 
it ic a tw-bedroomed house, and they pay Ga. a week vent 
for it. “va. 4 has no strong views on whether she would 
rather own or vent her home. ae Sonee sereraae 38 ene 
of hor main grievances. The bouse is obo. coma tipny vary 
dump, with plaster Malling down, but ty | 
have it vepaired, in spite of ee - complain te fly the 
A*s and other tenants, “ree & is a bit @ubtful about 
the house: 

"I don’t digidike it. It's Peo all right up to 


om wut the children are gett ing bigger. is noes 


rs oS Of wiy alterations that 
The Lat Lak won't do anything to them, the conta 
The rttehen is eo onl incoryenient; it wants a new grate. 


But Mra. A tpinks alterations . 
Saren t worth messing with; 


these houves want teo 
» “she aasie: bore 


wants a ¢ 
% Lie HOUSES » wut wanke. $2 230 
a bat ourtes outside Ay ey and ape a @ wOLGIn 
us Sapenee a | was so near tou 
DOW + i Ae ‘tncut t net | bg yp | 
mly alterati 


Givided into general and specific ones, The most frequent general 
reason was thot the house was “convenient”, which was wast « quarter 


lize 


ap Geerte garden, but Mrs. A, says she would like one, There is 
mo bathroom, but ltrs. A, does not comment on thie, 


of 12, Cromreli Green i cheery 
pee oO Siooky dresses et 20 ana er 


| send She lives alone haan’ wits her sister en a pension, “She 
hes boon at 12 Cromell Green for more them 20 yearay 1% 
is a twoebedroased house, ai She pays 9a,6d. a week rant 
for ite iss & definitely prefer to rents 
-*{ have never wanted to own. We heve an ideal agent, 
every thing we ask for," 

toly ly likes the house, amghasising "Yoo, I doe" 


» and just suditeble for my sister and mo." 
trouble is that there is 
woper scullery, only a corner off the kitchen. 
The working-classes like children to wash in the 

soullery » but it's not nice when is"s your dininice 


room,” 

She would Like "2 geparate little seulle 'Z it would have te 
be Built on." Otherwise, however, shoe likes ber kitchen: it 

"taits our aall fomily". ‘The two windows are vory pleasant. 
"it's our living room". “Alteratione?. “ell, £x 
I said, it would be nice to have a separate squllery 
the gas stove in ond the sink," 
There is a batiroom in the houses * 


aii, ED alii ie tin iain: ot tenn te One or to live 
in other her svesent one. Ghe likea tne neighbourhood 
a in tine 


WE Sak ints tive te eng tom 3 noe" 


Latent tae ee 

3 
"I belong to the fom, and I imow everybody. Thay 

are very frienlly people,” 

in fact iiss 3. said gic if was thoroughly content, 
living in = ideal neigh in an ideal house for workinge 
Class B yecus like herself, “Tao youse reflected her cabanas 
: had a pleasant, wright —on with flowers. 


Tho grounds poople give for liking their houses maj 


of the housewives saift ‘The other general reasons are cham in 
the following table ag porcontages of “convenience. 


NSASONS FOR LIKING HOUSES AS PuneaNTaGES 
oF ®CONVENIaHog® 9 


Canveni ance 
Size of rooms 


Comparison with prev~ 


ious house 
Humber of reams 


Cantort 


Interior design 
Labouregayv ing 


Gonvenienaes ‘This was sasily the chief reason that peogle 
gave for liking their hames, either general or specifics moaning 
that it was oa oouvenient home to wus. Few people were more 
apecific than the tems “convenient” or “compact”, which was 
g$aken to mean the sane things 


etKEES eee 


"it suite us all right." 


Baths i Llittis house." 
"It's convenient. We wouldn't want anything now * 
"It's c for a working-class hLouge,." — 


4 few specified something that mage the house especially conven- 
“i¢'s couvenient. iv % clese at hand.* 
*i¢'s convenient you 


Sante 
=n oe outeide for the coale 
eeliar,.* 
"VYary conventent, very compect, casy to clean." 
There fe a marked difference between the four main types of 
Rousing in this matter of conveniences 


U4, 
The newer the houses or flats the more conveniont they wore found 
to De. Tue four areas with the highest seure fer convenience Se 
ihe modern Pflate ‘sz/ pout 2929 housing satatess 


Kentish Town (flats) 47% 
— Becontxes { sa estate) ro 


housing estate) of 
The low figure for Watling (185), waich pullp dom the average for 
the housing estate croup, Whe 20 wo shall see later, largely due 
to the eusestionet4y7 inconvenient and much Galiked Living-roan 
steve (disliked wy 46), 
The four areas with the lowest rating for couveniomese 

pocere 
pee oil old houses, as might be expected: 

Bizmaing han 1L&i 

Yoxtanoutn we 


Pulham bouses 16 
Vorcestor 16 


labouresaving: Closoly allied to convenience, ad in 
dy respects ouly a more specific variant of it, 49 the tem “Labour- 
saving". Peopli who liked bowen ? Rouse because they wore lsboure 

; in the flate and garden cities, 


Pulhan 


ee 4 ae OU Si HECauisg IT 


On this test ag well, the flats came out on top, showing timt 
whatever other feavures of flat life poople might object to, they 
4s find them convenicnt ami labouresgaving to mun. Admittediy the 
flats were the most modern of a1] the housing types studied, and 


gor gon trey nnd Gann 
might not/come out so sreremtnentiy f/congared with aml} 
nousge built at the game tims There isy clearly « very real 
difference between the convenionces of 3 modern labow~saving 
flat, plenned as such, ond even the best houses designed 20 or 


IwC.G, housing ostates, should have come out so well compared with 


To dllustwate the difference between a labour-aaving 
ani 2 nonlabour-saving house, Mere are investigators’ — 
descriptions of the former at Kentish Town flats and of the 
latter at Watling housing estates 


ne od ‘ 
Z ly f. C4, 
Vw, ' 
Pa 


dd 
sco nt ee 


gay others ES a Se SP 
See Plan 10 for a typical Watiing g Neti, 


tate SA ATES PRI) STH Hm * 
ee ae eer eee Se - . 
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investigator's summery of inconvenience of Matidne- living | 
conditionss.. Welty omen 


errangesonte could not bave been planned nare 
Seulleries are Sep Geek tas ts fost 
and E woah of then tee not room for a tables ? 
gives the bousewife the additional work of ¢ img 
li the dishes into the mext room The lerders are 
Seaee o080 of Set Retete one SS 8 Ce 
the gas cooker and the copper, so that 

from both sides. The living room is to of 


an axtravagance; the coal fire is emli and 
| go that it is : ivie te beat a go 
po ingle ts neither will the stov 


- 


tm 


gtey 


Jt 
: 


got 


. 


ee 


sgae 


even keep this wag serious when the gas vas 

| off after The steven ave alee Very difficult 

keep clean, and soot falls dow every now and then, 
Vindews can only be wide or not at ally if tho 
soullery winJow Ae open vite | people walking up the passage- 
way outeide are liable to bum their heads on it." 


Comforts another rather vague gaieral reason that 
people gave for liking their houses was that it was comfortable: 


know, * 
« We were lucky to get it." 


Given] vy people Living in the older types 


to ol anetnd nore anos (es wl wmiar stn of ee cand 
tas [Se erent tate ating vonne * iiinee 
ry The degree of approval for the modem flats on this 
aecount (2%) was notably low. 
Sopmerison: i ins sien Shick Weaker: temene enon 
with their previous ones wore found maifly in the housing estates 
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oh cthar aiens, notahiy Minhich Som Siatey these te Vente 
had been moved from slam propertys 
PLACE ee ee eS ae 


Housing agtates 


Fists 
Garden Cities 
Old Houses 


The. highest value of aii in take Gres wih Gees oh Wtnblns Dees 
iv7% of the people contd Gniy-ctve comparivon with their previous 
home ag « reason for liking their present one, This Ja correlated 
with the exeevtionally low degree of satisfaction with Vatling 
houses (7075) compared with the two other housing estates (80% and 
86% respectively), ond with the lew figure for conveniconce at 
Watling (of. mora. pel)» 

In view of this, it de interesting to find that 69 of 
the prowwar tenants of Watling left theiy old hemes and cape. te 
Watling in order to get better aceomodations 


RZASONS POR WARLING RusIouaers lis PROTA GIVI 
THRIR OLD AOCO}T82) AT LON THIS ARARS 


Lope necommodation 
Bad health 
Better accommodation 


Overercurding 
Nearer worl 
Others 


(Re Duwant, “Watling (1959), ps®) rae 
st Kentish Tom flate meet of the rigisel tenets wave Snmt « 
dino edinaitahting ot talkin Ueahlvinle mn the earing of 2040 0 many 


me Ve..00k-« 
eS ee 


RE ee ee ee 


Tow flatedwellers nate vaav ed Sg, amy. ve gulsei/fron 2 description 
of housing conditions in Somers Town in 1s fran a Report compiled 
for the St, Pancras louse Inprovement society vy “rs. Barelay and 
Mice Perwys - Though it is oudetitay out of date, there very stilt 
eiums /not essentially different from those deseribed below, when 
the York Rise tenmts moved in during May 1958: 


"T4fe in Somers Town is the life of the tenement house, 
Byen the four~roomed cottages are oceupied by only 
ono family. A tenement house is one oh was orig : 
pudlt for single family occupation, and is imhabited instead 
wy 2 member of facilies without structural adaptation 
to their needs. The basements wore intended for use as 
kitchens only, and as the; daapeproof oouru@, and 


a t Bay ne wg PADee os ’ ,* ae 
ete foumintiois ticgy ar@ quite ungultaple 
peat ine groundefloor rogme are 
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One or two examples fvom the actual streets from whieh the Youk 
Rios tmante caco are worth quotings though these euses themesives 
note doubtioes vooo diigetated-lons vefore 10%8y others enty 
slightly less bad os. ) 


Literal iy cwemaine | 
dangerous, The man does nis own Peake» 
landlord pays ne attention to oon meetee ae 
pay os much as 16s, for good ation. 

Cr’ Bu fr" 


Mite those aze actrene typss-of eaaey thay do give an a8 
ef the sort of atmosphere from waich the tenants of the Ye 1 

Rive flats, voc formerly Lived in the sam streets, comes.ond ielp 
to eqaain remarks of this sorte | 


nie@, and all the conveniences, * (7500, Becontree) 


“Jae couldn't beat these sort of 
well satisfied.” (MSC, Beoontree 


| "Y think these have everything, nies ‘tatturcans,* (60C, 
| Letchworth) 


"I am pt te Souk ttheco, be it, thank you. Nothing to 


ad « I den*t ox gruntble, t trust in One 
anbove.® GOOD, Biemingher) 


“I think these are very nice. sone people wouldn't be 
eatisfied if you gave them the Rits Ho to dive in, 
a a 
This complete gutietesties te pectahty yertiy Que te 0 deskre ust 
to have o reputation as a grumbler «+ the aiswers of the FOOD at 
Vortamouth and the F8OD at Siumingham strongly suggest this w= 
put it is also a reflection of the relatively high degree of 


satisfaction civen by the newer houses as eaupared with the olds 


i om vary 


Balidaes tetas Guth. ines showing the reverse tendencies, 


consist? of those who liked nething sbout their houses, end these 
were 


aye found more in the old houses than elecwheres 


Ang, 1% will ve noticed ooours in bots this and the tast— province 
» touchly a tenth of the sample liking everything about the 


121. 
heuses, and another tenth liking nothings enneee eee tk 
— 


> 


eh =~ 


a err 2 hee 


*Zothing much. We can’t 


Live in the back room beeuuse 
of tho damm," (725D, of | 


eraser oat Like in 


jon, I don?t like it at ally 
a se See So eee eee: 


S$ ond liber of Dogme Two ef the most iayertent 
elanents nf feoring of satisfaction aris a house sre the sine 
ant maber of rooms, The old houses and garden cities cane out 
peat here, «6 tnoy lage ore and laxger roam then the housing 
estates and flatss 

TEs OF BOWSOG 


The sise of the rooms called “a WOU 
sham (14%), Patham (137) and Boustviiie (12%). and tte 


in . “ “ tiger CO —aerese . -— 
Aleta AEE eee NN aren pet Fe har ESS me CR RE POE RU OT ae eh atin eal 


1226 
fore be postponed to the chapters dealing with the things 


people do in their homes (vy =", 
dukerder easing: 


| toncen i § Yarely so well planned 
that people spontaneously y on the excellence of their 
interior design, deere Ehey did so 4nthe ~wesentsauphes tt 
ame most often in the garden cities and flats: 


Tyra OF HOUSING PEACE LIKDG HoUaE 
Bik Bes a 
6: | 

4 

2 

0 


Garden Cities 
FlLate 

Old Houses 
Housin: natehen 
Polk ka) gofects « Veg LLG 

pont of thine / nat people approved 62 on-tude—ccere ware 


mainly concerned ith the arvengament of the rooms, passagea, 
doors, stairs and so forth, and are hares cone idered j aia in the 
later chapters (V «+ XII) om the — 


The 


specific reasons for liking the house were given, and these are 
given in tabular form here for the purpose of eamparigon, mit 
ave discussed in detail in later chapterss 


RGASONS FOR LIKE HOWaGE aSllUlCCUISCUSED DD 
PANCATTAARS OF *CONVIN Isc CHAPT 2s 
‘Situation XAKV 
XIII 


re XVIT 


Less frequent mentions were made of 2 tmumber of other steed 


(The veanens people core for dishing theis hanes were aie 
mere specific than most of soon for liking ; sas ‘ 
\ sinos grumibles ean be mere easily rationalised than pradegs . 


; 7 i & MAAS 4 


pougle way why they rere how ' 
house pasause snare sre mumoerous gall inconveniences 
them every day, Than way they 2éieed st) tase the main factor in 
feeling satisfactics about o house ‘Se t the lack of specific 
inconveniences. “Comventanos™ "compactness", “canfort®, “labour 
curtaa” pene an we huwe-S0eRs the sort of reagons people gave for 
liking their houses. Lack of a bathroon, —" stoves, 
badly designed kitchens, no hot water ayoten, Se6 tho mgt, Mate 
G2 roagentgiven for being Aidgatisfied with homes. Pot oe 

It is signaficant that easily thé Mg = md FO n 
that of the poopie ho Wage mo couclatmts to make cbout oir 


eno beseae 


Mothing: Whereas only 67 in the whole sample said they 
ified everything about their houses, 267 gad there was nothing 
they specially disliked abeut then, This is the measure of the 
Gafferance between positive satisfaction, a feoling that you 
really iike your house Very mach, and negative saticafuction, the 
feoling thet there is nothing veally very bad about the house 
and that it will serve he muxvose, The quality of the "“diglike 
nothing" remarks is ‘cin! the followings 
Se Therve’s more room heve « wo had room 
before, Then there's the bathroam," (770D 
Hentish Town flats 


‘Yathing, only it's too Lange, for us now," (zéoD, 


nel) saiignes however, just said "Nothing" or "Nothing *. } ne 
ama left it at that, 

| memectdess 0 fooling that thore Je notning to com 
ee ee eee 
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TYPs OF HOUSING PCT sa DICLISING NOTED 
HOU Sus 


ABOUT 
Tints ae 
Garden Cities = 
Housing JIstates 
Old Haases 12 


Thais is additional pewef of the greater satisfaction or can tte 
sxtiarartion given by the newer than the older houses. =e 
est values for individual oreas were: 


PRACS PROT AGs DISLIKING NOTHIN ABOUT HOUSES 


garden city) | 
Tims, both the flats and both the garden sities are aumg the 
five areas with the highest wropertion of people who 
nothing sbout their homes, | 
as 46 Here again positive Ainestietaction was 
Leas than negative dissatisfadtion, Only 1¢ sald they. 
Svemrthing about theiy houses, vhereas 4% said they 
about them, in no area did more than 2% of the saxple 
everything about the houses, and in the garden cities ay 
all did so. Xexarks in this eategoxy wore gathor of the prej 
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| iad 

| There is a striking 
difference between the mumber who Likedtheir houses because they 
ae convenient, and the number who dialixedthen because they are 


ineervenient. ee when a house is incon 


venient it is usually possible to point out the main cause or 


eauges of the inconvenience, whereas if « house is convenient te 
wun, it is just well plained and there is often no ae thing; 
that oan be sicked cut o2 mokine it specially convenient. ty the 
present samples 


260 liked their houses because they were convenient, but only 
5: disliked their houses beenuse thoy were ineenvenient. 


The some group differences wore observable for incorverniconcs as for 
convenience, the flats coming off best, and the old houses least 


well, the axtremes being 7% at Yorcaster and Of at Kentish Tom 
flaia. : 


a 
ad - 


, mn It might be argued that all the specific incs ences 
fi ictega Lower down should be counted in here, yee > aes um ra) 
vetter coilpar ison, but we are actualiy conceal mot at present only 
with the general Peagons waich peoples jut forward for being 
satisfied or disgatisfier with, wh houses. To a large axtent 
this is only a matter of (eine j at on the other wend it is 
Set that in come cases people Flwt_give a rather vague 

| @g@nermliced reaGon, and in others « specific ONG. rests of 
\ ants « jy chow clearly the tendency for people te give go 


re ‘being sakiaiied « and specific ones for being dissat 
eet 


PS ee ee — . ra 
nt a 


er  . 


ete te open ee 


Diaeatsataction OF ‘the POLI that the house wt ~_ 
| A rodns_/ Fy 
labour»=saving was dead ol ichti a moe cette. tn wank 


Gene ome isi and minty in the old Lovaoay vise 


/ 


PLACE PERGMNT AGE DISLIKOM HOUSE AUCAUSS 
houses) - 
houses) 3 


Typical remarke under this heads 


*Tt's not labouresaving. The kei ‘chon's too gmail, 
and we wanted oa pvarlouretype," .  WatsLdne ) 


"This long PUSSIES, it’s no use, amd it takes a 
tot of clomin:." (9800, Portgnouth) 


"Tt's oldefashioned. You can't keep 1% clean,” 
(40D, Foxtemouth) . 


There was great emphasis on the ea of ol ing oid 


Mouses, and it was this thet people somber tere agi nost in mind 


when they talked about « labouresaving house. (See fuller trente 
> a 
mont, of cleaning problems in Chapter ww. 


Vaen it eame to making suggestions for altexing sitatie 
houses and for iupr —- ov houses that i be built after the 
war, there wero many more demands for labour-gaving devices, 
especially in the old houses and housing estatess 


Old ilousea@s 
roevtemouth Lo 
iiford 10 
Birmingham 2 
Vorosaver & 
| 9) 
14 
S 
Yeacutree G 
Garden Citiess 5 
Leteimerth 8 
Bournville 3 4 
9 
3 


Kentish Tow 
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Here it was interesting to find that the housing estates, though 
newex than the garden cition, cali! forth mors dewonts for laboure 
saving houses, but on closer analysis the root of the trouble 
was again found to be at Yatling, where the living room stove, 


as already mentioned, was a great grievance, ead] consi dered to 
oreate an unmmecessary amount of work, je 


same typical sucgestions for more Labowwsgeving 
houses: 


"Nore laogour-Baving, Ac (Pates te clean and ail 
that. Tiles to avoid so much cleaming," (345C, Watling) 


PDO away with brags dogywhandiss and fittings such 
rex taps, : and £1% chromium instead. They wake a 
lot a wmecesgary wor "ip aa chroulua looks nicer," 

(FOS, Watiing ) 


“Yomon should plan bouses, Men don’t understand tien, 
shey should bo ladvouresaving aud ell electric." 
(350C, Bournville}. 


"hg labour-gaving as possidle, aid i advocate ali 
glectric, and I would Like the interiox decorations 
of materiel + that will vagh dom. Tis distaspar | COMueR 
off all over your hand if you touch it. They don’t put 
any gige on ite” (3G0C, Rochampton) 


SO daEn » labouresaving, it's bard to keep these places 
CLGAT. (WS0D, Roehampton) 


Tous again, the main saving of labour was envisaged in comection 
with cleaning the house, and to some extent in cooking - tie 
damend for gil-elcsctric houses usually cans that an electric 
ceoker is wanted. eis pple er 

Comforts  Tee-meuntcf complaint about ; HONSSS Qn 
fea mi'ee dioec any 1 re the whole 
. the placss where 
gatisf=etion on account of oonfort was highest, viz, Roshanpten 


= 


sample) and strangely enou: a SANE 


129% 
and Letebworth (31), # Whereas the comments of the satisfied ‘, 
people merely votewed to the howgse being “*comfortable*® or 
"nie@ and cosy", the disgrumtied ones rarely used the word 
*uncomfortable” at all, out specified saue particular Kind 
of discomfort, usually cold, draughts or daxgmess, The 
gauses of discaufort in the heme ean therefore more suitably 

BG amalysed in the later chapters on thege general probla@is 
(Chapters XIII « eK) 7 

Comparisons ewer people dislikedtieir present 

houses compared with their previous ones than Likedthem for 
the sane reason (only 2° in the whole sample as against Si )e 
The only place where any spprecdable degree of regretful thinking 
back to their ofd homes Was found was in Kentish Town fiate 
(Siz) » eve remax of this typ¢ were Made: | 

It's got mice, I dou't Like being here. i*a 

rather be back down the othex end ig Foomi, 

There's Lote of mice heres” (7500, Dy Semnuray fren 

Ruston St.) 
‘Noisy, you never cet any peace. The neighbours are 


guch @ mixed class. — Se ee 
for that." (MOC, fomerly from Clarence W 


“like 7.2% BOC, 


Cardington St. Susten) - 
Wo complaints of this type, however, wore made im the Pubhan 
flats, though there was even more grumbling there about the 
neisiness of neighbours and childrem, 4g to the mice, this 
goems to be ai oxeollent example of somebody zr 


"Wold, ve're used to a Little co 
"o¥se mot used to pegpie on ton, 


shin aw “| | 


13, 
‘prejudice against flats and blaming it on to the mige, It 
can hardly be maintained that mice aro among the normal diss 
aiventases of flats. 
Bise and lvber of Bogais In the whele sumple 7% gave 
the meer of roans in the house as s reagon for disliking its 
ax @@f complained of the size of rooms. 4n the great majority 
ef oases Te ental wens that vlere-tere bees feu rooms 
amd that thay | ware too gall, but POT. usually 
eid people, said they had too many or teo large room, 


eh InoTe 


useful index of — about the sige and member of rooms 


. Pas. cow Ap Larnt: ithy Kk 
is to bo found sn the- combine ficurse ef_those ~uo made- 


Suggestions about the mumber and sise of roams ag alterations 


in theix yvresont or imarevarneis in vostevar houses, re ee ae 


| . . + 


ToOnore Cc lor ot 


PURGHAT AGE 


ry 


ee Oi! 
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The notably low figures for Walhan houses were due to the 
lavage hicheceilinced rooms of these o14 houses, which often seemed 


to be the only things psoole had to say in thelr favour «- we 
gcw ON DelZl how 13¢ praiced than, 
The main causes of comelaint were really the desire of 
people in norepoarleuretype houses to have an axtyva living rout, 
which is fully dealt with in Chapter VIII, and the need of 


a fasvid 


people with only two bedrooms to have ef-exsticaons, which is 
Or4 tar ec 


in Chapter? Ve. 
Interiog Degien: i Complaints about the interior design 
and planning of houses coves’ 4 very wide range of points, mainly 


eoneerned with the arrangesent of rooms, doors, passages and 


pow | “4 
StalrSe ane bac tp axe best dealt with in cach eee Caapters (Vv « 
xII#) on the things people do in theiy houses, Dissatiafaction Ay 


on this score vas highest in the garden cliles, wae Fe $2: made 
Om A CeswreOl- 


gumestions Tor iomrovenents of thia nature, + 
fmmeet in the flete (149%). 

Suegific Reasons for Disantiafoations The specific 
reagons fox dissatisfaction, which ore so much : important 


than the goncral ones Just ees iy a -e. ain i Ser in 
referred to 


tabular form hore, as ungiene Shemmnnat in great’ detail in 


later Cuaptors, ‘The table shows tue cambised 


ations for 


altering vresent houses and iuproving post-war houses, together 


with dislikes ef vresent houses: 


L326 


RSASONS POR DIGLIXING HOUSES DISCUSSED TY CHAPTER 
4TD SUGGESTIONS FOR Ira0ovine 

THEM, AS PUGRGUITAOES oF 
*BATHROG.S* 


V antilation & 


-eepeeuen lela 


Lighting 
Pelidinn & decoratiang 
ectiviete 
Tiles 
Situation 
wuared “octrences 
Rent 
Copper 
Privacy 
Tmis the lack of a batiu Pe 


stands out as far and away the biggest a soci fie opie vanes 


about housing in the present sartple, although less than one}. 
Vaird of tue houses in the sample had a Se ATS 
bathrooms. Grievances about living-room stoves and tus en 


water system (or lack of it) came next, followed ig fairly 
elosely by dissatisfactions about kitehens. 411 these »scints 
ave )dise ussed eg in tle Chapters incicnted,. 

To man Ep this proliminaywy discusgien on hev people 
feel about their hogess 


i. A great muy people never think in torms of actively liking 


or disliking thafir homes. They take them for geented, 


Ze the decree of satisfaction with the home was greater in 
the new houses buiit aince 1920 tua in the old ones maiilt 
before 1914, 


3. Older people were less critical about their homes than 
younger onmed, wowen leas than men, D class lesa than B * 
— C class, poeple without chil<dcem leas taan these with 

nilcren 


4, Renters were lesa satisfied with their homes than : 
OUmers, ooveoomers less then residents of more than ten | 
years’ stand ng, peopic without bathroaus less than pane 
with tham, © cools with ucciccted garde:s less tham veap 
with walleks ot gardeig. , 


De nite: néens were & Keyepoint in the nouscuizote satiafaction Fi 
with the homes aa the housewife who like bor kitehem | 
usually dees not like ner house either. 

9 4 

6G. People’s “casos for liking their homes were usually | 
gorreral ones, such as convenience, comfort, or compa 
with their » orevieus los @, whereas their reasous for feeli 
dissatisfied with their houcs were usuc apecific, 10 
the lack of baths or bathrooms, no hot a System or 2m 
incervenient kitehen. 


eae erin 
: 


qd 
Yost poople hawt grumbles of some sort about their hoawesa. Indeed, 
Lara | 
it ig surprising to find that so umy people, for instance 4% at 


Kentish Town flats and 33 at Rochamptou, (in the wren’ inquiey) 
nodtabinedeer crumbles cbowt jm their as ee 

be remembered on the ome hand that this was a direct questicamaing, 
so thut people imew they were being questioned (as distinct Drom 


the indirect technique where the investigator gots inte cone 
versaiion with a person who dees not kmow he is being intere 
Vieved; and might therefore not : 
ef aocial sanction overating againat sian and dam on 
| the other hand ae neople fool flattered at their opinion 
being solicited, and muy housewives f vay such 
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there is no reason to sup ose thst the results aee wmduly 
affected in sither direction by either of these factors. It 
is possible that the reletively low degree of camplainis at 


the two blecks of ficts was in some measure affected by the 


fact/there is more chance of doorstep interviews being overheard, 
but there is no direct evidence of this. 


Pecple’s grumbles, however, rarcly sual the pitch of 
making tiambet ively dislike their homes and want "So go elsewhare., 
Oualy 14% in the whole sazple' went to this length, ani in none 


@ the tuslvs areas studied did more than 36) dislike their 


Cr» re oa 


nat 
homes, said — in the one! area meee en a that contained 
aay slums <« vOreesters ft 


The roanark of the woman who —_ "“nover thought of dis= 
liking the place where she iived" et ‘typical of tic «<ttitude of 
& great meary goto. Peoples do tend to take their homes for 
granted. They may crouse about the rent, at the water leaking 
in throuch the roof in winter, at the bath being in the scullery, 
at the lack of a parlour or thir bedroom, but usumily if one 

ox two of the more glaring defects wore patched up, they would 
be quite content to satay where they arc. 

Gyon in what to middle-class people would be an intole 
exvable enviroment, working-eclass psople will get used to th 
@igeumforte—acl_ineaianiences in tine, and will even feel 

occas cual USS da, Lest 
gentimentally attached to houses that any ; would condem 
at the first glance. 4s lcartuur & Long |in “lo Yoan City" «| sary 


—-* 4 
nt dy 
te ated Tee a oe - 
PR ee + Ae. — 


Wn ig ag ow 
get used to ing = to ovonch and. ver 


overcrovding — is elese te physical diseanf 
They act Sanh ‘Gane sneliar te aakees They are 
ay theix enviroment to shut it out." 
Plenty of bad housing con(itions wtill exist, in spite of the * 
damelition of Lasse wwmberhouses in the past twenty years puder 
slum cloarance ani overcrowling abatement schemes, and it is 
mot the ourpose of this Report to fleg dead borses by describing 
yot again how people Live in slvas that ouckt to heve been pulled 
down fifty years ago. licvertheless it is worth supplementing 
the description of Somers Town slums quoted above (pp. 118-9) 


by one good description of whet it mans to live in one of these 


and 
itioned 


housess 


ieee VU. (734D) Lives in a dirty moisy street in Battersea, 
in a two-roaned house, where her family of seven have to 
ghnare tle Wece with nine other people. er totel housskeopiag 
a Se fron which she has to pay 7ae6d. in rent. 
tess 
5 Kn sone people think living in 2 rooms ons 
adn*t have mach work to It would rather clean 
a : homes down than : “a 


. male wo fom the 
the pram the baby . 
£3 | | 


nave to aah the fire outs she g 

ney ew gale on yooh chat out of 33 
Ww9 

is mt of work I itt ies? 


a 


™ housing conditions as bad as this, though people ean and 


de get used to them and endure than, it is clearly untrue to 


‘“ 


gsugecest that they would be reluctant to leave them if 


offered suitable oaltermative accommodation gt g rent within 
Saiz meang, ‘The cconomic factor is almost inveriably the 
paramount faster. in compelling people to stay in these 
we@tched overcygwded conditions. they carmmot afford the rent 
of the size end type of house they really vnoed. This is not 

; 80 much a housing arabian as the general political and social 
| probias of ostablishing s national minimum standerd of lLivings 
Kralees Which no person or family should be allowed to fall bedes. 


+ a a ee —— = 


| Ho such notional minim would be adequate unless it included 
a miniram standard of housing space and anonities. 


| Let us conelude by soeing what happens when fashlics 
| from the slums sro moved to modem working-class flats, with 

as wany conveniences am amonities as are crevided in any blodks 
of working-class flats in Great Uritain at the present tine. 

The following table gives the order of importance of the thinga 
| 2iked best by poople Living in Kensal House, North Kensington 
(erected 193-) in 1959, and at York Riso flats, Kentish Tom 
{erected 1958)in 1941s 
Pes Bathroons 


Mitehen canvenicness 
Other conrvenionces 


13h. 
Those two lists are so strikingly like each other that there 
Gan be no doubt tint are the things slumdvellors sppreciateg most 


when they arc moved inte modern flats,ese-«>—sresent-decianed.— 


Thore are, of course, many/ amenities that might be provided at | 
worising-cisss flats tank penne souk: Sik moze » oor | 
ticianes creciios, comma kitchens and wash-houses, soundproof | 
walls and lifts. A dathroom ani a labour-saving kitehen are | : 


@Gheerm®y the tuo things most aomreciated in « modern bisck of 
working-class flats thet has them «- aml a biock that does not 
have thas cannot legitimately be deseribed as modem. The 
appearance of “electricity” in ome list and not im the other is 
Gue,of course, to the fact that York Nise flate are all<clectric 
and Zensel Nouss, whien belongs to the Gas Light and Coke Co, 
allegas, exocot for Lightings. . 

The fact that "situation" ocours in the York Rige list 


and not in the Koneal House list is due to a variable factor | 
that hes nothing to do with the exeellence of the flats themselvess 

York Rése is situated within « qmrter of a mile of Parliament 
Hi21 Yiclds, tho bagimming of an exteneive undulating ani well- | 


weeded open space that stregehes avay for over a mile to Kan Yood 
and Golders Hill Park. Kensal Houses, on the other ham, is 
Located in a drenrv wilderness of di 
railway sidings, with | tommuped | flattest and nest trecle 
haha tacnet «wees wh sii eal 


houses, gaeworics and 


so 


Kensal Groan cemeteries be excepted) and over a mile distant at 
thate , — ss ; in ss 


a we ot ga 
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oo te? 
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wd a fow eat all, of thoir 
meals away fran homo, But umless taey are paying a visit to 
friends or relatives or are on holiday (or in wartime are fire 
) thay go home te sleep. Indecl, a 
@ home might well be defined as the place where he or 
ene usually 


The part of tie home mommally used fordieeping is the 
ave nommally two or tives in 


/ 


of which 
homes. In a house with more than one 
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bee 


je 
ct 


“1H 


bat 


ge 
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in the rooma, as “4f you*ve got floorspace, 
no walls to stand furniture againet*. | 
inother typical C clase bedroomflovsr, tuis time in a ~bed 
house at Watling ie illustrated in Plan ll, This fanily consisted 
of o cabinet~maker, wuo was aleo/secretary of the eectakt oantre 
at Watling, his wife, MSC, and ‘to children, a girl aged 18 and 


a boy of 12, ‘he investigator deveribed the houscwife ast. 
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Tere are a few books on the. 
of than a cut glass VA0es 
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The groat bulk of the houses in the present sample (91f) 
hod either two ox three bedwooms, there being four threesbetrooed 
houses for every three twoebedroamed ones, viss 


. 
' 
~ og 
7 
~ & e 


PERCEITAGS OF NOUGES WITH. 
THIS HOMRGR OF ROGMSs 

Gs 

39 

52 

2 

1 


Five er mame 
Qnly in the old Puthan houses was there oxy great mmber of ono 
bedroumed Re dav (38¢), due to the aplitting up of the larg 
914 houses into a number of tenexonte. In the miJjority of 
thesc tonamoents these ware either] et (22%) or two (34¢) adults 
or two adults and one child (223) Séwimge but in the reminder 
use Ueda may co fete ex five abibhe iy bus abn a ae 
og three children, some of whom slept in the living rooms in. one 
basaont flat in angolm Rond, off North Mind Road, there wus a 
vedroamLivinsercem, coutaingug a lighted fire on which a kettle 
vas boiling, « kitehen and a soullery. Hare the forwer front 
kitchen of 4 lazge house, which eentained 9 coal-range as wall os) 
tho book kitohon (mow there is a gas cocker 4m the soullexy as well) || 
was used ag a bedroom and alee se Living room, mainly apparentiy , 
to suve fucl, es eee 
& few oneebedroomed houses or flats were aiso ee 
Roehampton (S<¢), Vatling (2¢) and Kentish Tow (155). On the 
housing ostates all these houses were occupied by tuo adults onlye 


but at Kentish Tow: only four out of nine were ecoupied ty one 


Mee Hs | 
oF two adults, the resfht having/tiree adults or tuo adults and one 


or two children: vi; \4 in 

Tims, including the few one-bedroumed houses at Yercester 
(20%) and Tifora (3), tho distribution of occupants of the one 
bedroomed houses works out roughly as followss 


WUMESR OF OCCUPANTS 
anuiTs cHILORa 


i - 
2 am 
3 ” 
4 = 
§ - 
2 1 
2 2 
2 3 


$ clear majority of the ono-bedroaned houses in the whole sumple 
were ocdupied by one or two people only, many, though by mo moans 
all, of them being widows or ponsioners. 4n appreedable proe 
portion of Sib? with one chtid also 1ived in houses oF flats 
with oniy one bedroom. Gost af the eases #f three or more adults 
in © one=bedroomed house referred to young men or women who had 
not left home. 

Tho only place where any houses vere found with five or 

Cg aa€ 


more bedreoms was Yulham, where gome of the old houses were still 
maintained intast in the possession of one family, or in ome 


“The really important differences between the various 


(A ATU A-E-7] 


adiqecciwoeeuk. ees 
amd those with three or four bedrooms, vizs 
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Bournville, Letchworth and oehanyton 
three or four bedrooms then were found 
the sample, we find that there was no 
with any varticulir mumber of bedroans either to have or not to 
have children, though 43§ of those with children had either ome or 
two bedrooms, and the raucining S7¢ had timree or more, so that 
a a slight tendeney for people with children to have 
rather more bedrooms than the average (these yorcentages for the 
whole sample being 45% and S&¢ e 
incther iubewesting potas te that Mparene Ais of. 
with ome oF tuo Dedsoane wuld like to live im a flat, ouly 6% of 
those with tiee or four bedrooms would like te do aa, ts 


ee 


various criticians as rogards bedrooms: 62 of these liked 
their houses and 207 disliked them. This suggests that bedroom 
satisfaction was a fairly important factor in satisfaction with 
houses as a whole, as these proportions for the whole sample 
were 72% and 14¢ respectively. 
The following table briefly sumorises these bedroum 
grumbles to show their order of importances 


REASONS FOR DISLIKE Sunk 
AS PGRCMUTAGS OF SIZ2 OF ROU: 


Sise of Rooms 

tamver of rooms 

Heating 

arvrance@nent of roans 
3 


soot EREERE 


Mot and cold water 
Tims, Gasily the biggest grouses sbout bedrous were tit there 
Were mot enough of then and that they were too amalil., In a Vary 
| feu cases the complaint about size was that they were too isarge, 


Oeke 


350C of Hampton Rd., Ilford, with Shree bedrooms, makin; 
suggestions for new houses after the wars “Bungalows with main 
rooms facing south; heating from a boiler in the kitchen so 
ee ee 8S wxzneds sages Bg oe edhe oct “on its om 


- a ae a ‘“The, front 
: bedroan is too large to heat properiy." 
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145. 
seopndast aici, and novedy complained of having too many bedroams. 
cumee (wore Ga foo main reasona) siven for wanting more and larger rooms, 
the one being the need to separate the sexes of children as 
thay ap’ puberty, and a subsidiary ome Bsing the desire for 
a spare room to enable friends and relatives to come to stay. 

Whereas in the whole sample 30 had two bedrooms, S67 of those 
who warxted another bedroom had two bedroams, and S¥¢ of these bad 
children. Of the 36¢ with three bedrooms wie wanted an extra 
veom, 44° had childram, showing that this was more a problem of 
extra adults or crowmeup children in the home. 

Of thdse who wanted larger bedrooms, the great majority 
(752) already had threc,ami 5 ee for a larger third 
or back bedroom. iltmotiy half of theses 96% had ehdidran, 

lore are some typical coments by thesg wuo an extra 
bodrom for their Growin; children, or swgest/ that this should be 
ee aeatyatierh oo omesangieter 
“Salve only go> om 


Ce ee 


“lifes little — am ret iovmat ali ’ 
tures ee there o boy a - Ate 
bat at*s hh hard on some yeeple* (F50C 73d ' 


bis f rt tn Ge nee | gether." (355C, 

3 bottoms abil : 

‘ ad a oth ‘ need it  . they" re 
lapadapasqacagis be 


146, 
eve vidieulous for o fanily. 


It only 
Bourwville, 


*,' 


should be three bedroams. Ive a + ans caine 
It’s all 


r . righ 2 on your 
dows cleave stay yt ete 


lighter roome = at least three bedrooms for a 
“el fanily. Thoy never think that you cam got 


8) | ef boys and girls, amd they can't share 
pedro0nis s, 


© (760C, Watling, 2 be S adults) 


“Walle here is one of the rare remarks approving of a house beeawe 


of the member of bedrooms? 


SBuree/bedrooms, one oxtre large ad nice for a baby's 
OH Tetelwarth, 3 bedroom, 3 adults, S$ children) 


Complaints about the sise of bedrooms did not often specify the 
reason why larger bedrooms were wurteds 


(what do you Aistike most about 4¢?) *I don’t 


“fhe third bedrvem larger.” (750D, Letchworth, 5 bedrocns, 
2 adulta, 5 children) 
Roahamantatis 3 bedrooms, 2 adults, SAtt: 


. 


“hen a eimithe? DESC, wrillc, 3 bedrooms, 5 adults) 
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POE BED yc: mp 
was the gane ae tue one that lopd to the demand for mre betoom, 
in many anal modern Umecsbedroued houses, partioukestiy on, thie 
housing estates, the third bedroom was only large enough for one: 

bed, so that if there was a fomily of more than times children, 
either three bad to sleep in ome room, cr one had to sleep in the 
Living room, always an unpopular makeshift. 
32-4o novowortiy-that Fie complaints sbout the mmher of 
roams came mostly from the old houses, which had fewer than the 
average tareo=bedroomed houses, while those about the gigg of bed- 


rooms were found mainly in the housing estates. mare, were. hardly 


ions at alli from Kentigh Towns 


TYE! OF HOUSIG 
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te r - 


Oid Houese 
Santen Cities 
Housing “states 
Plate 


‘ie — stated, the other main re : “2 
to bave an axtra bedroom was in order to ve able to have © teton 
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amy complaints on either of these secres from Gumbesteot- flicts « 
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sister lives with 
without we take 
2 Dedroouns, 3 


we can't have 


ings sooicre. (F1BD, Lobelmorti 


‘ee teee, ean ian T tudo tae 
| sleep in bungalow built in back garden). oe 


"3% would like another room, so I could put at uw ineLows 
sometines,* (34QD, 5 bedrooms, 2 adults, 3 ehi dren) 


4nother facter in « qrowded house was tie ueed for a room wuere a 
eiek child could sleen without being distaisbed by the others. 


¥ ? p : ; | b 2 
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Tae issues raises howe are cbviously of the first importance 
for post-war housing policy, not to mention vopulation policy. 
it is impossible nere to say whether the deeision of the housing 
authorities after the last war to mild nearly as many houses with 
two as with three bedrooms has had any positive affect on the 
restriction of the size of families. At the vory lovest ostimte 
4% cannot have failed te provide a couvenient axcuse for people who 
for other reasons wide wished to have only que ar two childven « 
ami the average family now consists of two adults and 1.7 chilire. 

If people*s wishes are in any way to be consulted in the 
design of houses after the war ~ and the aspointment of a Government 
Committee to consider the matter suggests that at any rate in 
prineiple thay are to be - enough houses with three bedrooms must 
be provided for any family with children of mixed sexes over 11 to 
be able to obtain one on demand, aid enough houses with a sufficient 
maber of bedrooms to secure reayonable privacy for all older 


children in large faemilicsa. 
ame cesution tne casoi wo position for sy 


resent it when they are expested to aheep with somebody elae, other 
children who ars used to ov orempded aleeping comditions, fini 


ig ify largely tue privilege of the better-of Cor 
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that it is only in the fer-yeare between all their family leaving 
home and themselves becoming pensioners that many working-class 
@ouphes are im 2 position to have friends and relatives to stay | 
with them. Wiese Whorever there is a spare room, the tenytation 
is to help with the rent by having a lodger. Jn the xentish tow 
fliate, for instance, where outside lodgers were not — 

the foll@wing seven lojger-relatives were taxens 


i sister 


1 daughter (paying Ge. towards 15s. rent) 
1 granddauginter 


Some Light |oo the mmber of spare bedrooms still available 
in working-class houses after two years of evacuation and other 
billoting was—-shwoun by o amall lags-Observation survey of 100 
mainly C-~cl<as houses at Yelwyn Gardens City in Faumary L942» 
eayried out with the object of finding out-how wuch veeant bed- 
yoom space thare still was at that time, and how the situation 
then compared with that before the war. Of these 100 houses, 

3 bad one bedroom ae 
<3 bet four Delsvenne. 
, houses may be taken as moat typical of the 
e®eny and of these G1¢ wore full, isc. had all their bedrooms 
occupied, as compared with 44% before the war, and 97¢ of all 
figures are given in the following tables _ 


151. 
PEROT Ags = a OcOUPIED HOUSS & ee 


TOTALs 


Tans in 104%bight out of every ten houses were full campaied 
with five en of t08 in 1939, while the gropertion of austy bede 
rooms fell from one-fifth to one-twentdeth. It is of great interest 
to note that before the war every other house in this relatively 
prosperous workinceciags area had a Gpate room. This: reason for the 
great filling up of spare rooms that Lad occurred since, is seen in 
& summery of the replies to the question whetnor there were any 
biliettees in the houges 


37% had nobody 

27 had war workers 

13% had relations (who might be either war workecw, 
evacuees or just living there) 

i2 bad evacuees 


5° hed friends (ye mitt, cige bo cbthes up-mectnne 
or unofficial evacuees) 
4° had lodgers 


Nearly taree-quarters of tae people woo had nobody billeted on 


had in fact got no gpure room. Only one house in the whois lmuiired 
had wore than ons bedroom aausty et tue time of tue survey, and that 


: 
Wag one Whose occupants were billettees, the ounsrs being tenperarily | 


ONLY « 
Si of the bousee Lad the suse muber of reame cocupiod " 
_ 85 before the +o ‘gl 
ec Sle ult ure fu bane tho wary But ad an 


a ee - % 


152. 
The reasons given for the roums in the last group being empty 
afe of some interest, ‘They incl 
Son in tae Ariz; room kept for tim when on leave 
ember of the household away in hospital 
Aivxivel of baby _ made it impossible to keep lodgers 
Tas results of thigeaald survoy suggest that Giough at present 
the axigoencies of billetting had filled all spare bed=rouns except 
for tre inevitable margin where special circuwastances wore 
responsible for the room beitg empty, there was in the more 
prosperous © class homes a fairly substantial margin of unused 


bedroom sayace availabic for entertaining friends audi relatives. 
Thus, before the wars 


heuses had one aunty bedrooms, 


rooms we find tuat two main soints objcoted to vere bedrooms 
opening of f tune living room, and stairs leading off the Living 
woom, go toat it was necessary to co through the living reox to 
get to the bedroom early ali tuc ae 
from the garden cities and flats, and/! ose 
housed and new housings estates: 


LC/ TVs oF HOUCEEG PURCENTAGS 07 COMPLADITS u7iRRNO 
“4 TO ARRAG CELT OF BEDE OOMS: 


on thie score cum 
way from the o14 


damien Cities 
tatas 


Housing = 
Plats 


The complaints of bedrooms opening off the Living zon cam 
almost exclusively from the Fulham flates 


1555 


Bs Saati 


"You have to go iuto the 


“(dislike) 1 to go throuch the kitehm to cet to ths 
bedroons." Becantree, 2 bedrooms, 5 childrd:) 


4 wariant of thie was the objection ef having to go through one 
bedroom to cot to ates fe 
"Soll, there are two little bedroauss, — Se eS 
throuch one to get to the othar.* (F20D» a 2 
bedroais, 1 adult) 
"Voll, you have to co through ano bedroom into another. ; 
5° Aiiee an wpetaion Malle” (ee 2 3 bedrooms, 
4 ta, wo i } 
The grumbles about wean to go through the living roam te get to 
the stairs veco/io # the bedrooms came almost entirely from Boumville, 
theugh this typo of stairway was found in other places as-weit, 
G@eg Watling, without arousing ang sposrtamecus eomoent. Thix 
poscibly due to the higher stasiard which, as we have already sem, 


Bourtville »scople seamed ico axpeat of their housess 


ALi the poopie with thio yartiaular gamle ware CPs oe 
‘There ups some indieation that Dts, on the other han 
peaitively 1ie/tasir staize to go up fron the Living roam, a8 Sm 
thio Service-mit"s wife in o maisonette flat st Aulus 


» + y ‘ 5 * 3 pay t Zs c &) “ 
‘ ar heer ate ee RO iin titi teh, eins hae ee ane ee 


164, 

isis Seu ubeientes Shin’ seeehe Séuek Oe tava taske tence 
upstairs, omit partialarly dislixved having the bedrouss ani 
Living rooms “all on top of one snether”, even when they opened 
inte a m@oall hall or omssace and not inte each othars 
"I don*t like all these bedrooms and living reom all up 
Sogether like, in and out one to the other, You can't 
keep 4% clemm. c*g all together ifke.” (7 Kentigh 

Town flats, 3 bedroams, 2 adulta, 2 id ) 


(See Flan for the layout of a al York 
Layou Ww pic o 


*I"4 like cll the bedroums to be on the Level.” (JUG, 
Bimadagiem, 5 badrvame) 
Wind Gi tas (et 

fpother example cf thie véewseint was/the wife of a retired 
Cadmury worker living in 2 tvoebedrcaned bumgalow st Bourmtrilie, 
-— a reply to the qnpeticn whether she had any susgestions as 
te chad Semevenate ahd be mate in new house Walt after we 
war, suggoeted bedrcums upsets itse 


Generel’ bpeakinge heweres, the arronmcement of the bodrooms q 


in the vast majority of houses seal ti cive mm ective dissatiale 


: Tae mein ground Cor complaint sbowt the beating 
of votcomme J tint tare oure oe ‘droplacee in sous oF ail of the 
0 Stes St Ne at Hid tm > 324 Ree emmy Chow mm 
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155. 

Those who complained about the lack of fireplaces in o bedroom 

or bedroons|did not wewabdy- specify any reason uty they wanted 
ow 


"Yell, two bedrooms have no fireplaces.” (3600, Letenworth, 
‘ 1 2 


"A firovlaece in the back bedroom." ( ° ap 2 


“Cold at the back « mo heating im the back seullery or 
back bedroom.” (250C, Rechammton, = bedroans) 

“They have put a gas fire into the amalier but 

in the larger ro where it would be more useful, there 
is no fire." (9500, ‘mtling, 2 bedroans) : 


"Only one fire upstairs, it’s like am ice t e" (3350, 
Pulham flats, 2 bedroans 


“4 fire in the bedwoom,." (750D, Kentish Tow, 1 bedroom) 
Some fairly strong views ware expressed for and against beth gas 
and electricity, as a means of heating bedrooms, but only one 
person asked for central heating « significantly enough at 
Bournville, another indication of tie higher Zourmville standards: 


“Yell, fireplaces in the bedrooms, I don’t like electric 
fires, they'r: stuffye" i aNITy bungalow, 


neints." ([55D, Dournville bumgalowa, 2 bedrooms) 


"The bedroom above the lavatory has a lager of mildew ali 
over it. I cant use it. I would lise electric fires in 
the bedroams, but I suppose that’s mot really necessary." 

(P45C, Yatling, 3 bedrooms) 


$02, Bovmmville, 3 bedrooms) - 
@ bedroom fire because 


of a sick person in the house, or agadust the contingency of 


*i shovld 
cold. 


ip Se 
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“i dom*t like going from a hot room to a eold rou, 
and 4t*s too cold upstairs for my husband, he has 
astimm.” (740C, Roshampton, 3 bedroans) 


"Fireniaces in the bedrooms, it’s difficult if you've 
endldren ill, you have to move thom about.” (MSD, 
Pulham flats, ~ bedrooms, 4 childra) 


Thore oy A enaan too, who complained that teeér existing fire 


Lek 
claves in| bedroams ave inefficient or axisarily placed: 


"The big bedroom hus a tiny gas fire, which is vary 
expensive to mm, amd the @maller bedroom thet alrvady 
has the airing (tank) in it has a laxres geate.* (45c, 


hetenworth, 5 bedroong) 


"Fireplaces in bedreoms dhould not be in corners." (2GOC, 
Letchworth, 5 bedrcens) 


"The bedroom is a ful shape and hus ea fireplace in 
the cormor,." (745D, Pulhem finta, 3 bedrooms). 


Since there was suche strong demend for fireplaces or other methods 
of heatim: bedrooms, it is of some interest to axuwcine tie 
evidence obtained in om ancuiry into the heating of bedrooms done 
at the same 100 houses in Yoelwn Garden City as were covered in 
the aupty bedroom inquiry (cuprae pe 150). Half these houses 
hed electric yower laid on and the ether half had not. 
In the “electric” houses, 96 had only clegtric fires in 

the bedrooma, 2° had only coal-fires anid 2) had both. in the 
*nomolectric® houses, SO¢ had coal-fires in bedrooms, <. had 
etlestoves, Sp-art-betir and 10) had mo heating appliances at all. 
(3t—eshould_bo-sentionsd_hewe—tiet Phare is no gas laid on in 
this district). 

Im the “electric* housen, 92% had fires in ome bedroc only, 


~~ TI tee ence eee AE ee! ee eR 


. 
were described as being in the front or big bedroum, In the “nae 
could not be used for one reason of anothers Shick b 


“We never use it begause of the draught. It doesnt 
burn well,” : = 


"It doean't heat the roam. It's too euall." ; 


at 


"Zt's 0 silly Little thing. It doesntt tum : 


: We couldn't use it. a See Se ne ADS 


2 ee It's a stupid little grate, up in que comma, _ 
2 be get any warmth from it.* 


136 of the coclegretes in the *namelestric® howes ware. 
te be unscrvieesbiley oni ot ary rote/aot used Wy the 


The main object of the enquiry was to discover hew often 
people used their bedroom fires, and the result of this may be : 
@mmmrised as fellowss 


PURCNTAGE OF HOUGES 
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‘Wo sald are At on nore often 1© wo cout 
oftt. co tittioutt to te cet the coal. You can oniy 
get it sbout every tuiree weeks, and you don’t 

Sost te Gee 86 ix the Setsemmns” 
The people whe said they poyor had fires on in their bedrooms-aze 
agtuated mainly by economic motives, wiich applied fairly cvenly 
te beth the eloetric and coal groupss 
"Ye cant afford to have it on often.” (electricity) 
"I have $t on when I bath the childgen, but we try 
te eave. “e heave iow VYoltace builds in ali the 
bedrooms." (electricity) 
"Coal is ¥Yery dear now,* 
Thie again amphasises the aivantage °-f electricity, wilch can be 
QGurned on for soort periods te heat the voom for bathing the 
@ndidren or just before goin toe bed, and switched off again when 
io prajuides eich sous yoople vo against simieindde 
electric fires id atti tinea 


tte Not even when there's ilinesse 
i don’t em Setate EX Thay woe wD 


ming to the main iagiite ad may be matiened that tacugh a 


wanting bedroom fires. The fires wanted to alleviate the 
meme winter wate meta was] if cena. semen. te 
of the houses. . The vhole mroblen of dammese and 4 ut: 
im houses wiii—-e-considered at length in later Chapters { 
XT). 


Lighting sod Deceration: te situhe ot enable 
bedyroom intercot smergod from the complaints about bad lig ting 

oy Gecoration in bedrooms that cannot more usefully be considered 
im the goncral chapters on tuose two subjects (XIV, XX) 

Two Ilford poople with tturee-bedroamed houses complained 
ef the bath being in the thixd bedroom, (See fuller disquesion 
ef boths not in specialised bathreoms in Chapter X) 

Th Ay See See Wh aah Se ae SE 


dre: ung’ So far wo have disqussed various 
streqtara? ant tiumatend expeate of Vebielee ant thete atamgheneh 
moh refcrenes to * bedrecms ave used for, or want they 
ap Pn comet then A 9 Seen Sie GE epseeny ee a 
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eften more than ome bed, In the Fulhan survey of 1959 (Chapter 
BEs pel2) poople’s feelings about their largest bed were sought. 
Gut of 19 housdiolds in two streets near Vest Kensington Stations 


Tae rather lese than half had possessed their largest bed for 

Basie eo 
five or more years. than i cee cat tilinen tay Uied 

ex not (informtion for 25 households), 16 gave an unqualified 

‘ Quite good enough 


- wa a 
P ’ 
a0 Saige tetas! th Sin 
FE 
> 


| useful 
ht Seceap tT , 
“Watches the suite 


Gemfurtabie ard fond of tt 


Sert and to make 
Jocks Light ami clean 


Gomfort, utility, ia : rine and aenthetic considerations were 


fom» but would Like a modern wood one batter 


z 


IGls 
People were further asked if they would take their bed away 
oe a ae ee ee ee ee 
offered to them free. The 13 people who eald 

they would take their bed avay with them were all poopie who bad 
met take their bed avay with them bad all eneswered the previous — 
question negatively or devbtfully. Ome bed«diskiker said she 
to a mew one that was civen them free, including me who had said 
ghe would not take it away with her if she moved. leven people 
voted for the new free bed, including ell the bededislixers and 
three of the bod~likers, 

There was thus a conaiderable degrees of attachmoant t 
tho biggest bed in the house, though t waa perhaps significant that 
the neg/had deen in the fatty for 30 youre was one of those 


= + waking the bed and tidying the bedroom constétutes 
one of the petnstgas datiy items of housewarie Here f9 9 Kiluum 


or & dlanikets, folded 
tic siiiiaexy. JAxes 


tom sucate Gugoths it, iuexe it in carefully. 

Comments ou tie Blankets wadernoath: 

"T'm fed up with these Dhankets every tine. They're 
waiting, really, Ww go to tue Laundry; but Jt 

cau’t atford to send ther yote* 

% dirty case of f it, pute on clean 

be spreads it evar tue bed. 

+ an inch acrogs, in the 


dees tixit. Thy 
li bave to — 


the 2 darned ting NOWe " 
Tucks it in ow all yvound. 
ave beautiful aheeta. i got them at the 
beginning of the war. er mo beautifully. 
Teot ton a“ yt - ’ mor 
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fat 
ee 
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+ OTB Ae Ap rai ati ee! whale 


tes 


wuss it on top of bax. 

Collects cup ani gaucer, aud | 
of Ge hele, OS ee SS oe tenen. Puts biscui 
tim, Picks up parcel of inumisy aff the floar, amos ie onthe 


bed, 
10622 Goes into the kitchen. 


id 


Sr tala 


grace) : 
The following is a deseription of 4|Kilbum bedroam 


a 5 . ‘ * : % . 7 - : ; . ‘ ~ e ‘ 
OTT ES SLD ES st: ee 


faint g iment pte oa The 
oidiontis andi the bed (Sein ted wniee) 


ttorm on ite 


.. 


with of pink roses. 
svroya P ove | 


az don't imov how I*m going 
noved tie couch weer and yut & it. & 


bomite 
ut ths chost of 
tablog 


Se With a 
ink ones which 
intz as Lolloves 


is white, 
or 


i 
— 


At the moment there 
about that olc 


of offewhite cotton curtaim with rose-buds on than, dhe 


it 
‘ll move the 
T*il Bave the nice 


for the p 


dows the middle, ‘She decides 


amd I%ill wee them both. 
two sucrt curtains for tue 


I don’t ifke a curtain to 


Ene to" pai 


Ghe nas an old white ailk 


r 


T*il take that other ane I"ve got 
TS @on*t rmotter 


velvet curtain sie bes which will 


colour 
us 
f concem is with the owtains. 
) 
name somo white halfe-curteins on 


dirty 
isrto 


though. 4nd I don"t like autting ite 


red 
tne 
to put in ity so 1 shan't mind doing it," 


t the window, finis that one of them alone will 


the kitenen. She debates the po 
the areas 


pattern of lenves, or cise 
looks so much better, just thet Little bit of white," 


to change those for some icing green 
@ne decides to wash the curtains before she gets ony further: 


green 

% are 

up 

then I've got tuese nicely washed and ironed, then Ii 


it 


*I don't like a window without a little bit of somthing. 
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De 148 Lees 5.-10-enctésed)  Sottom heading illegibie, 
De 15326 “Total figurssfor-tadle at tow or pace Peqined, 
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(With reference to this, some quotes seem familiar 
as I do them} Has check been made of double use 
of quotations?) 
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174. Whether I have table correctly on D class side, rather 


misleading..arm L's handwriting. «f might be a dash 
but thts” would necessarily make“an extra figure (1) 
at he ende 


Percentage time taken for cooking dinners 35% or 33%, 


para (35%) differs from-table (33%) Whiott is correct? 


Pd 


Vie goomnag Aw) CATING 


To the housewife, os we have seen, the kitehen is the , 
king~pin of the homs@e It is har workshop, in particular, it : 
is the place where ghe cooks, and prepares mealse Other taings 
aré also done in kitehens, such as eating, washing and listening : 


to the wiveless, but the distinguishing mark of a kitehen is 
that it is cooked im. The name “kitehen" is indeed derived fran 
the Gorman word koghen, to cook. 
In the course of the present survey considerable 
aiffieulty was caused by the verbal confusion in connection with 
kitebons. Some people call the roam Where they cook the kitehen 

ani the room where tiey eat the living rooms Others call the xoam 
where they cook the seullexyy and the room where they eat tie - 


 - i, <> .> 
. ~ hen nm 


kitehon. Yet others gook in a kitebenstte or in a back kitchen, ; 
and oat in a living room or a kitehen. The middle-class distinstion — 
of a souliery for washing up in, a kitehbes for cocking in, « diming : 
room for eating in )-d a sitting, morning - Grawing rooa for : 
sitting in after meals is nover found in working be homese Tho 
tormd “iinine voout", nage and Sdwnwt ae-eh a wees seascind . 


ered in the 


Wem Yoo, 4% da 
“To overcome this 


3 (9 and 2) Sntervigue tn <e 
steulty of 1: ‘it ws 
coors me gry Sg strom tnt “Aa mn 
tho oleo where! eookta: ji | ” epeenaie come = 
the housewife eallea the roou a 
atte or a coullery. Urequmtiy theve were.too coking staveve « 


gee cooker ond a coal range. in these cases the rom with the 


a m ’ 
- ‘as 
. _ . & . 
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y ove se fees 


even though she might very rarely use it for cooking, ani the 
room with the gas cooker, which was the one usually used for 
preparing meals in, was called the scullery o back kitchen, 
In th® vhole survey there was mich less satisfaction 
ee ee © eee aan 


56% definitely liked their kitchen | Coamparod wih 7a 
ene tame 


There was rolativaly little variation between epinions in the 
four different types af housing, exeept — the flats ahored a 
markedly hicher dogres of antisfoutiong | the kitehens of thie 
Old neuses ani sew housing estates nearly tied in wipomtlaritys 
Sie in the Old lounges iixed their kitchens 

S72 et the Garden Cities ike their ki 
7% on the Housing Mstates liked their iki 
oa in the flats liked their kitchens. 


where eitehens were wmodtliked weres 
* mcr 
79% 


e and 


Three out of the six most liked groups @f kitehens were built 
after 1914, and five out of the sfx most disldied were built 
before 1914. See Age 4° —+hr-icttekese was a less clear-cut 
factor in liking or cisificing # kiteheys than seat Dor 
houses . 

ig rvegardg the age of the kitiehen-users, however, the 
fame tendency was found aa for houges, People under 40 vers 
more critical of their kitchens than people over 40s 


of people under 40 lid their kitehens 
, 7 ever 4 “ . 


This may partly account for the fact that the piace with the 
highest proportion of »,eople under @ in the present sample, 
Becontres (425) was not auong the first ain areas for klichoen- 
popularity, though the place wita the highest gropertion of 
ovar 40"3/was ihe highoat alec fees the point of view of icitehee 
dissatisfaction. 
Jther significant group diffcrences between poople whe 

iiked their kitchens may ve briefly susseriseds 


Hove men —¥ tha: women ae 1aned 


We lave alveady noted (Chater TVs De 120) the od = at 


¥ - 4 Pal . 
oa z ae ioe? ey 
id — = “Sh Fy pm Api C - 
= ee? - 


vetween house-satiafaction and kitcheesatisfaction: 


62% of those whe liked their kitchens also liked theiy 
HOUSES, end 


oly 4% of this cro 


up dislixed tkeir housep: 


36% of those who tislixed their ge Bem also disliked 


thoir 


nowus2s, ami 43° ified their houses. 


There was a correlation of 92;, between licing kitchens and liking 


houses, wiich was an exeepticnally igh one. 
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Ty ee | 
& kitehnen in Aas Street, Mulhans 


"The kitehen at first sight leoks vary untidy; Dut 
om closer inspection it appears not so mach un 
as mich too full of aan The mantelpiece (which 
rv a fairly wide omc) is so thickly covered with 
objects that not an imeh of it can be seen; photegvads 
picture vostearia, fire spills, vases, miss, matche 
boxes, candelsticks cte.sctc. The dresser too has all 


a — shelves smd front.curfece covered with crockery, 
_psbout r+ od as mich as ¥ people sould possibly UISOs 
in of ths window is 2 curious imitation 


Louis YY chest of drawers, and on top of it stand £ ln 
moatecovers, ome covering a joint of cold beer, tao 
other a plate of sausgores. 

The seullery, om the scther bane, is very bave 
and miserable. “vidently not wach used. It contains 
Sustdagas stove and sink « no table, chair @ draining 
board. In one corer arc a bas of potatees and a 
half pint of milk, There is no copper, as in most 
of the houses. Stde Fe S479 O46 Dad it taku away 
as £8 “filled up half the room.* “Water beated 
zag in sinc bath. 
 Bwidently Ifices the kitchen to vs cxowled with 
objects. “Says it is*nice and cosy", and tuct che 
exxl her sister decorated it thensclvess 

*Yotrs alyweys pasting amd painting about.” 


The yard at the bask is very clean and well-avept (as 
otherg, the surface is almost all concrete). At 

one side there is just a square foot of unconoreted 
earth, from which sprouts a creeper, not yet in 

lonf. Mec. PF. smys she would rather bave iit cone 
creted like this, as it is Seasy to iwep sean." 


We lave already omusined, on of Suogibor IV, (see lan 14)5 


= trated thes Ge te 2 iise flats, which was the most 
kitenen-satis?factory area ancowrtered in the present aurvor. 
These kitchenettes wae fitted with electric cookers» sinks with 
two draining boards, gas coppers, and a row of built-in Qupboards, 
including larder and broomecupboard. They seem to have been veay 
garefully planned, and contain almost everything that a housewife 
ie Likely to need. Indeed, the repented refrains “it's got 
every convenionce”" from every other housewife in the sample becuase 
almest : tonous.e Unly tw out of sixty tovecewives at York Rise 
had auy/complaints etemst about their kitchens, vise ; 


"Oil, I*d like it larger." (Faso, ae flat, & 


“it's a eeullery-kitehen. “e have to eat in tho | 
Living room think a living rooms should be kept 
separate.” (FG5C, 4-room fiat, 5 persons) 
— 
Sete fiiess yoo ste} complained of the @miali sige of a ar kitchen 
and not at all of its eqguigment, Your others bad /reservctions 


to their praise of tae York Rise Kitehenss | 


"It's all right, but youve got to eclestric, and 
it's expousive, one and six a week's not right. 


Tue rates have gone up tooe® (950, Sere 
4 adults) 


"Yell, I haven*t got the Pee sg a ooo (P25D, 


"It's all right amept for the Dati being in ite 


i% makes 


A typical inecnventent kitehen is show in Plan 10. Tt 


Wd mH 
&c-—om Colchester Ready Watling. tts As Ske atmarantagse muy bd 11st 
as follewss Dia 
le 
Qe 
Be 
4. 
Ss. to eupboard ben people st vy Le CeCe till 


mesband fitted one. 
another Watling kitehen is figured in Plan 6 (which is the ground 
lecr ef the bedroans figured in Plan 11 and discussed: $e 
Chapter Vy pe 239). Here the copper was in the bathroom next 
door te the kitchen, instead of the copper being in the kitchen 
and the bath in the bathroom upstairs as in the Colchester Road 
house (Phan 20). an ‘seott Vatershoatar (cas) over the sink 
bot water im asall quantities for washing up ote. but 
soe not cal at-guewent ing to the exposes. This kitehen, which 
the housewife, 45D, whese Imeband was a cabinet-miker and seeial 
secretary of the Watling Commmity Centre,(sce fuller deseription 
On pe 259 of Chapter ¥) ealled @ eeullexy,had five doors in it, 


one te the garden, one to the living roam, one te the bathroom, one 


to the larder and one to the coal collar. IM5P 4id mot like 
this. Har 444 che like the cock cutter being intesrs, on tt 


geunte is more fully discussed in Chapters XVIII anid Mil XIX). 
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father (lobourer), 


te to or Axcust 1930 
pe 3 2? (feukhtewer), 16 (fruitorar), 1249.6, Qke 1d, 
camming 45,80. a week between thom, paying 16s 2 wook for three 


woums, cocking on e gas steve and b-ving four mexls a days 


of dimers tosk more than an hour to cooks no breakfasts 
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TIME SPENT ON COOKING MEALS (PsRCENT 
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liked feature about kitehens was 
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 *It*s cot every conveniences" 
Plan 15 shows a kitehen praised for its 
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‘Bimmingham, very much liked having the stoves rance and sink 
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The only other points that people mentioned to ony great 
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ong, in £ five thought their kitehen wae too s 
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found pretty 
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the kitabion, » and in many of the houses in. the survey was. 
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exe 


stairs bathrooms It is therefore were convenient to deal 


1481. 
Sine of Fitehes 
early one pervon in three suggested that in houses built 


ee 
en te LO Pe te, EP mw a cal En 


after the war kitehens should be larger, and people on the 
housing estates vere keener on larger citehens than the rest. 
at least part of this complaint was due to the complex ef feclings 
disoussed fully in the noxt Chapter, on whether te eat in the 

Living room or the kitehen, People whe live in houses with small 
kitchens designed for cocking only and whe wanted te eat in their 
kitehens naturally demanded a larger kitehen to enable then to 


do this. 


Some typical larger kitchen demands from the 914 Mouses: 


Biseinghay (see Plans 12,15) 
“It could be bigger. They*re only aueall, and we use 


the front. There*s a let of alterations be done, 
but the landlord won't have them done." (25D) 


"fvoul the cupboard was imocked out in the back kitchen 


make more room." (745D) 
They*ve built use a back kitehen in 


"it's too marrow. 


"The kitehen is ' 
Thore’s nothing I 


‘uch too suall, Wewhere to hang the washing.* (y50C) 


182, 
Prom the Garden Gitiess 
Roummville (See Plans 15, 16) 


"It*s not big enough. There te be 
kitehen and seullery. ete at a in ome hare.” (800) 


"It*s like a doll's kitchen. I should definit snlarge 
at at the expemse of the back room.” (na5c) 


Lataarth (See Plans 8, 17-21) 


"I don?t like being » TRese houses are 
evan worse than the ones «- We ocne 
and you could searcely turn rounml in the scullery. 
it's got to be a place fer washin; in algo, and when 
you get a mehine in you cet all middled.* (5c) 


"it eertai could be bigger. You have to do so much 
in the e and there ign't much room, The gas 
stove's up the corner where thore’s hardly 
any light.* (?25Cc 


Feem the Housing Qstates: 
Basoutree (See Plan 22) 


*l think they should have bigger sculleries and a 
proper living room « do without tie stove." (755c) 


"it should be larger and have hot and cold water 
With the pipes arranged go they vere Tne 3) gicht.* 


Beghamaton (See Plans 3, 23, 24) 


"Well, it could be bigger. Wo-one asks working-class 
women what suits thas.” (730C) | 


"T°d like a Kitehen as the living room The scullery's 
too small," 


Watling (sce Plans 7, 11) 
"You cai*t call it a kitehen. It's a scullery. it 


wats to be bigger, so as you could have a moal in it, 
and mere convenient." (760C) | 


*\ nice big “kitchen that you could maxe cosy for the 
winter. all this scull-ry busimess." (750C) 


‘Me 
Larger. 1'4 vather have on ordinary kitehens* (7500) 
*it could be a bit Diggers, so we could have meals there." 
Suuhishtom (sjene@, 27) a 

“Me ree ee see seen et oe oh 
The tendengy on the new housing catates and flats is te build 2 
separate rooms for coking and washing up jm (which the builders call 
& kitchen and tho tenasts a kitehaette or soullexy) and for eating 
in (these the builders eall o itving room, but the tenants often 
eall them kitchens). tn added complication 4s the presenes in the 


Living roams of the housing estates of the stoves, which are supposed 
to heat on oven as well as the living reom,tut which were almest 


SAE AES op Seales a ee 
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Most peoples as we have seems cosh ty Gate Be ne arend wes 
there any sisnifieut body of complaint shout the gus coskersy thet 
? et-of- people saptag-they would like gif enamelled 
ones oF ¥ more up-to-date ong, A fer poeple whe had anly © conics 
gaid they would like a gcas-cookere ee : 

Rather were peopleg with gus conker, sald thay would she 
sAectete exam, often thy site: o* 


apa EE Pe ee IO — —— - + ~ - 


te te Toit Mien Fite whieh were ati Fitted vith cLovtrte eodergy 
epontaneous Gemnds for slestwicity instead of gus for cockings 
it eam safely be inferred that there is still « big unsatisfied 
a It 19 Guts posctbie that the electric 
The coal<-rancge can almest be suled out as a cocking agent. 


‘Where coai«ranges are found the kitehen is almost invariably a 


kitchen ifving room, and the real use of the range is as a.stove 
to heat the living room, while most of the eooking is dong on the 
gam cocker, which my or may Bet be cutelde, in the soullewy.a 
back kitchen. } a } 

Be the cid Biminghen houses, sige there ware © 00d muy 
calls for “a modem grate” or a gas cocker. at Pertemouth half the 
ee ee See wt bah © Gogh emat nd AbitD et 
tt Doumeriiie there me cone stjectian to Ube double crates of tm 
coal Fangess eng! | dhe 


but I could do with the 
renoved,” 


14 Like the old grates cut.* 
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“The sink. It's too amali and dirty iy The lor ty 
going to give ne new one, but he ean"t get it. 


"7 ts deeper sinks and draining boards." eek 
“Piles, deeper sink and room f6r washing upe*** 


— ye a ee a 


me mae 


“38 


[ne sinks at Letehworth, described by one resident as “moan 
Aittle pot sinks* came in for similar coniemation, 

Ho house or flat is complete without adequate facilities 
for washing up after meals. These seem to be provided in the new 
houses and flats built since 1919, judcing by the following table, 
ee OS he GES shond Gi the Le ot 
flate a0 negligible: ) FFAS 

_ TERE OF HOUSING PERCENT AGS COMPLAINING ABUT SINKS 


week & 


This is mot a problems that is likely to give much trouble to 
the desicners of houses after tae Wars 
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sy 


4 
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middle-class ides was tohave @ eeparate roon 


=. 


often from the living weom ag well as from 


% 


seullery 
game room es the sink and the stotes® 


Balhes (See Pian 17) 


eouliexy.* | eink 


“T would iio the aiuk and egprer te be out of the kitelen 
ana im o separate sgullozy." 


shouts bo Like the nice eduatiee hense. Mice 1ittle : 


in - seat t te | 


aa 


sk enth tpt sane for tin ost ent en stor 
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—- aw ly ne oe 


See om at the 
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ent iast 


expresses the tenor of all these remarks. 
who had two living rooms (a best vodm and a living 


alse a kitehen) for cating in the same 
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iy washe In the Jerzyedutlt houses of the 19th dextury 
Reg. i hab Ane Risen Silanes in the sl earner, 4 
the scullery was sbelished, presmably besause it was cheaper. 
Oddly enough, the houses of the model village of Bournville, built 
the end ef the century, also had no goulleries. ‘Many of ‘them 
{ Lecmetes built on to remedy the deficiency. Sut in the meane 
time, the gas cocker bad came into vaguey and whon tho soullory was 
ate en a SS ws 0 HS 
Geppers which always used to be there, | 
3 ae a 
of the kitchen, for as we bare seen most people now cook by gate 
se igen Sea artp Sn tn ee tw hin 
denes thet wnn) iho iithenette or saullexy. The roam tow 
S0iR). Gehted the Madchen én 00 ata Side ent yarzensa gp Aiving 
Foon and nothing olse. Truc, at sigh st{11 have « coal range tn 
iy tat, Gat | a Soe « 
8 Te tt doom oo 4 


into asmuan, 


aa eS eo | 
ecitiaiee coxhea Sian wie youshe Loving js ota ‘onece Hii htenen. 
whe a an ay have iitenenettoe « or sepaz me } aeulleries rer 8 a kd tohan- 
the demand for separate euublerion, the Bulk of tie vost -var | 
hou.ing development consisted of houses with soyorcte scullerios, 
ov wo find people wanting te co back to the old systan. Ordo 
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the _ question of. which 
about parlour and 
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sear Wan Sills he sins ies w connie 


ing room with their xitchenette really wanted this, uct in 
arder to, be sble to eat whore they cock eo mich a8 bocatise they 
wanted to keep the other roan *for best*. (@ee a ful. discussion 
of the ve of keeping & room “for wont, in the next Chapt: 


. SBvery house should have a proper | 
a kind of living room, It's not F ) 
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whore the gas cooker, sink 


ee 


ag 
GF 


y G36 fot want to out tn fe se lace an th 

a War Af thay could help St the gas codkum. 
“| ou the ether hand they ware equaliy eating im 
what they regard es their “best" room, Wagt io left in the rou 


195. 
where they do want to eat? In the majority of cases it 4s stil1 


galled the kitchen, but there is preetieslly nothing vo aie 28 
of from any other living room excepts rae 


(4) #t umally has a stove which heats either aiid oven 
oP & Res Wty Necisr Of WR, Se the SOE. 


end (18) the everyday fumiture te ket there and ovary 
t ' eotivd ties take piace Pe, as aa distinet fro . 
“best*® funiture, which is k 


and special activities, such as @& ‘nine 
and relatives, which alse take pisos ca 
the parlour. 


oat insane hn tind BB ew 


justifying tho continued usc of the mame Kitchen, with 
of cookery. Thore was also a feeling that in the kitehen you 
ean sit in front of the fire with your collar off, or in other 
comfortable stagre of wntzest vhevene Mm.miy other sunt sf 3tving 


the qume kitchen for @ rou ‘ a t is 
ean ae «nnn reins ee me 
function, of the original icitohens the other part, the P bss im, 
the dislike of having te @arzy the feed from the cooking 

the eating room. One example ot tule erable ian atzeady dew 


quoted for Fulham flats, Here are some others: 


. 8¥eu teave to carry dishes a lions way from the soult 
te the living rocm,* (7500, Letchworth) fl 


"Zt would be nies to have a docr between the scullery 
ies tht meen” en tee 


aliens the rasersce." 
. *3*a ifke a door or a betehway : from the 
. te the living room, go you 4 ¢ have to carry all the 
ee ee CF A. Ne Paine) 
“Abd the west de dene in the auiiieny. I would iike a 
. Bateh from the seullery into thea kitehem. The kitchen 
is used as = living room." (260C, Yatiing) 

But this difficulty, as the Watling wenn sucgestl, could easily be 
disposed of by © service hatch fron the cooking rom to the evting 


The coments from “ulham flats sucgest anether fictor that 
4g liable te ve overlooked. The Kitenen is, as we saw in the last 
Chapters the workelsce of the house. Ths modern kitchenette is 

@ amall ream, a "rotten little place" to quote eno Pulham wouan, 
The room in which most of the work of the house is denc has in 
fact become the amallest room in the house except for the bethroun 
and Wee In the words of the imvestigetar quoted ot the beginning 
of this ‘ehapter, *a great mazty’ working~class houses are iit 
from the middlesclass standpoint that the kitchen does got matters 
Stoves: We saw above that the one remaining distinctive picce of 
furmiture in the kitchen is the stove. Several people at Vatl ing 
specififed “s nics bricht stove as one of the prerequisites of 
%g proper kitchen™®,. The steve is needed brimerily to heat the 
veom where the family has its meals; if it can do other ‘things 
as well, such as heat water or an oven, o much the betiare This 


Watling stove was a combination 
au oven over a fire which $ave 


ve 


S1¥4 lixe a stove without this 
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from Roehampton, where the same tyve of atove was installed: 


; tee 
| Re chiatypton 527 , 
| In Yatling nearly half the people interviewed gyomtansously said 
ie they dialixed the ctove, axi there was litle doubt that if a 


specific question had bean asked, the majority would have oxoressed 
the geme View. One investicator was told tit shortiy before the 


war the L.°.C. hed held 2 plebiscite about these wroopiar 
appliancess 


The Council sent a paper to the temante just bosore 
the war asking them t- vote for or 2 woainst ey then 
changed. ‘There is no doubt that « 1 sme so ten ag sa 
for the change, nit a Shing ners 
_apieed since the voting seners wore returned. “ tern 
ae think 14~de-beenteec war comlitions have mace it p bie oeattie 
: for the Council to cet nen for the job of removing the 
eee Steves. Several thought tiast tne work could be put in ved 
: ety after the war. 


The classie coment on thom was made by an FG0C: 


"These old stoves should be taken away. They say they 
want fron, but there is cnough usclesg old iron round 
these olaces to budld a battle ficet.* 


The main points waite tick Steves in the other srecs Lave alren@y. _ 
been discussed (Chapter VI, pe 18366), Broadly speaking the olde 
fashioned coal sanges in the oid houses, including the garde 
Cities, wore id sliked, largely beoause of the difficulty of keeping 
them olean. 4% Piiminghews in sorticular ,eopie asked for sovcrn a 
grates instead. The complete replacement of coal Panes wits erens = 
“wy uodern crated, sven if they heated water, ag at Kentisi low, 2 
would xewove the final vestige of the old cooking function from 


» oe 
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"The qualicst decent fwaily secommoceaticn sheuld bs 4@ 
five-roomed house, including a kltehen-dimingercom, living 
rou «2d tures bed roamé, two Capadsic of belgg used a8 
stuciies.* (lit. eC. Borgois Mele, addressime the Re 
society of arte, ro.orted in The Stars. 75/42) 


Wwentyeflive differsat “7 Pes of dwellings were pub up i. 
the } recisimed area of the Guider Jee, Helland), each - 
saves Dedrocne, sepur ate ixaimagc Q@nG Wee, Giectric lice 
wl water supply, md SsS95e55 square fect ($62. oe 

Lxes ; oi garden (additioiel Linc can be rented é 
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head @Vventunmliy to oe ch: angou for ga = order that the 

se oi 18, ern’ eotteces enould not ator vty 3 Cor ag weil ls 

being unpopular, the latter were ae exsensive to buiid.* 
(Sligabeth Denby, © 2 Ops Ree-housged", 1938, 
HehOls Atalics curs) 


The othor function of the family's main living reom, besides free 


vwicding =: pisce i, is to provide a comfortaslisc plage 
fer the woele fomily to relax in and enjoy thaceelves wacn tuey are 
net slecuire or WORKINS oF Catlins 

There av@, however, two distinc& kinds of relaxation, tae 
everyday kind, which just consista in taking eff your coiller and 
settling dowm in e cemorteble chaise to talk er geoze or sant 


to the wireless; aud tae speci2i oScagionm,. 


wien you entertain poeple, Triends or relatives, anc dress UD 22 


ue best clothes. There is 2 vary deep-seeted feeling in fayour 
gecasionsy, where Visitors — 
ae ao ) a> a 2. a 


- ; be e 


¥ 


levertheless, it was decided by mary lecal withorities in 
tas intexewar veriod tint © seeeni Living room «ss = unfust4fiable 
luwairy for vorkinceclass fanilios, y secomdingiy buil 


thousands of houses with only one livinc roo plus « kitchenotte,. 
Ths London County Co nmeil «lone built 17,650 fourercom non-parlour 


Gyoe cottages vetwosen the wars, in addition to 19,925 threceroom 
non@parlouxr=type cott.c¢es and over 40,900 riets vitnout a second 
| Living room. 
fhe gert of thins thet happens wie Loos authority 
Fisuts the housin> moxmeg of the people it is caterin; for, and de- 
prives them of a room thoy think they oucht to VG, is illustrated 
; by the following descrintion of how a jiatling woman tried to squares 
the circle Dy Kee@>rin«= her Living reoon 48 2 Darlour. lis room 
(sce Pian 21) contained a firenlace, 2 pinads sOtteco, two 


ammchairse, a table, a occasions! tadle, Siciabourd, bookcase 
evi five ordinary chairs, lesvine very little iisoresp ce Ute 


eccumiod. The cooking was done in the £ivougnevtes, euouyo bie 
firenlase contained t26« usual Vatline tyoo CoM bination Stove. 
FH0C cormilains vita fool ing of the crar ped 1 aaa ve of the 
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Seek Gownsteirs part o- 
the week front reom in the 


ig 


pest furnitame is kent there. 


5 ; tt on @ ao ~~ a - 
the necessity cf Having to ues 
room, and beine wiable to show 


gomething speciel. -+-hia GousE 
and the facts fives her s int 
hae the room crammed wii wer 
ef ornaments and eddren*s, in 
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gvooping the overeorwied floor, This contradi¢tion SE 
is a Very common one on this estate, and the front wocmes 
tend te be furnished in - crowled and unpractical wayj 
quite unsuited to the dining-roomlivingerog@ that they 
have to VG. 


gome idea of what it is like to have a largs family living in one of 
these overcygmied small rooms is glimpsed in the same wasai’s remite 
isconce of her wmervricd deughter who ued beer living with bar taki 
ghortly before the interviews 


"You oon imagine wit ea crowd of ug it a » her auc the teas 
chiidren and my own Boys, 211 in this Little 
4nd the childres are apeiilt too. Vel thy t spodit, 
out of controks you imow. oe rye novadays set 
out of hamd,. I don’t now new it is it's aot » the 
nem have been working hard oll daj, ” they want a bit of 

et 112 the s¥ S ye 3 Tha a Tt*a wicked —“— only tae one FOC, 
tt g really & best POON, amd sheuld be kect nice, but hew 
can i? 


The demand for a sitting room or parlour (the old-fashiondd word ig 
seo shcbet seat 


coime outs except as «= tectmical tex) comm, in the now 
housines estatos in the present sample, the six sreas winere Skea 


xs 
dees vas most vocal beings 


Too main reasons given by pooplc for wanting = extra living 


room Weres 


Le a room "for best" 

c> 2 hg tag the children to do their homework 
atc 3 

Se 2 coonhere visitors onn be geen if they eall 
400 20g moalg 


Were is ‘ke by people who wanted a room for best 


whe ‘ 
Sg 
‘shed . 


202, 


whet 
ghould lilies a nice Living roo, : 2 Cone 
fortable best room." TER sis 


= -.. like one big, room and a ich cl, There should 
nivays De a @eill separate Boum for a sitting room. 
for visitors.* (750c) 


a Living ving ‘ts alive with Bugs. I would like a 
: 2%e | a Foz DeBs | \to Saye! : 2£37) vig put not in 
a eouiin’s\: “ete me down now it ve Sse these 


ali came Tt had mice; Gut I cot riag of 


ota ike a kitehen for Living in, ox a aittine roam te 
keep 16 2 best room.” (735C) 


"Having only the one room, it*s rot convenient to sak 
people ing" (7355C) 
"I"d like angther rowmby vo I could keep my Aront room 
for best." (2400) 


"I*d really Zits 2 parlouretype, 30 tast I could keep 
the front@—room noar the moirk for visitors." (#550) 


mG Wort a spare Foow to use as 2 slitting room, but we're 
not allowed = larcer house, even if we're willing 
pay ior ome,” (./50C) 


"Ye've only one sitting room 16's very difficult, with 
a courting c@mle and all that sort of thinge* (360D) 


Winere should be one more room in all thesc houses. We 
have to live in tee soullery if we ares to keep the. 
lfvine mom for visitors." (745¢) 


"2° like on oxtre rocm, Ye can’t have meals in the 
ecullery, oo the boys Gove to have then in tas sitting 
FOO, snd that 3 not righte “e should have «= living room 
gma a sitting roomeven if we ave poor poople” (290C) 


3 a bit ovivmrd heving no fromt room to keep nice 
Whaen pceple call.’ : (85D) 


sons Re go's you're not ali 


2% 
bas 
The situntion was epitonised ty the Yatling woman whe So, "Ve 
should have = living room ang « sitting room, even if we ore 
poor peonis™. Ali a > eee cans from peopls with note | 
parlour ioe houses, let leat-wlh die living room end a kitehane 
ette. They bear out lit. Dossem’s contention that every facil; : 
housex should have two Living reoms besides a plaes te cook in; 
one for c¥orvcay use and one for pean tng Visiters + gl 7 
problem of where to-=eab courting coughea/s 5 alee teuched—cr-ty— 
| one of “thro -saqaaer. jnother veason for wanting an axtse room was 
the nesd for sasewhere for the chilidran to pley or do their 
homework: 
"We necd an extra roam here. The iitehen is only a 
sGullery, and it's heard work to keep one ream uice 
for sitting in and eating ins Then the chiidren doing 
horewowk, they can work upstairs in the summer, but not 
in the winter. Ve can*t bave the wireless on wam the 
vey is deine uomework.* (MOD, “atling, 1 child) 
"Ttd Like a modern houge for the children, with « front 


LOOT. When you have thea im the kitchen all the Wudlesess s 
‘ : 6 ebildee) 


; “A 7 
— ee See eee 


“I used to think it would be better to have a bigger 
sitéing room, but now the 
tage oy 9 it's so nice 


a a ee 


in on wet days or long winter evenings when the adults want some 
pesee and quict. Nore again properly heated bedrooms might orcvide 
a better selution, because esther the children would have to olay 
in the dost room which would conflict violently with its hast" 
eharacter, or the, enseerun might pley in ~~ en ie “~ 
ama the adults co ts the best room, which might eejeet—tog ' 


A winor factor, or variant of tho math faeter, was the 
a havet 
ea@mpiaint that if yer nad only one living room, it was very wiivusd 


if people oslled durinc a weal: 


“Jta , ike another living room. One*s not enouch. If 
you*re having a meal and veople come, you always lave to 
ask them into ite” (9600, Roshaxpton} 


“They shozvld be made more conveniont, and have oan actra 
Pods, Not Faust tne oe dining; xcoam Jf the food's on 

the ie and s nme Galis, you*ve sot nowhers to ask 
them in if you wart to talk private, you've got to stay 


3. an the doorsten.” (745D, Yatlinc) 


\ ; — 
Taming the! sanp Sane atthe. =. 
— ye 7 oe oe: Fo : 
. , #4 


ee el 


a aga domstairs row, some 16° 


eyes tottowsr: wat 


Go who hed a kitehemelivingerog: where thay cooke!, and 
a best room) warted & separate scullery; 


42 who had a : eee aryl a kitehanotte for 


4 eooking in waited to ertlarge the ecullery so thet they 
er eat “in 1% and fyee the Livizy: roam to be «= vest 


; 7 am 


&; af & KEtohenel4vingercan and a kitchenctte for 
wanted an extra room for best occasions. 


aul eae ae had only tvo living rooms; ai11 really »anted 
@ soullory for cooking and washing wp im, om evoryday }iving roam 
which they liked to eall the kitchen, and = separate sitting room 
fer beat, occasions, The people whe worthy und a separate minting 


2G. 
aunty overyiny living coom wanted thet taken out into s separate 
ecullery. “ho people who already had their cegking and washings 


up equipment in a seperate seullevy or kitchenette, bet hall only 


oue aticr lithe room reacted in two wayss 


some wanted the scoulleny 
Cnlarged to enable tim te ent and Live im ity this, though they 


might not renlicve it, would bring them into the powition of the 


first group, so thet if their wish were greeted they would goon be 


ew 


G@namiing 1. sanperate seullery aa well, ‘The rest definitely stated 
that they «antec ~m axte= lLivins rocm for best ocencions. 

Tuking; all these fecets tegether, ‘ne Geaire for an 
extra Gdowstairs living room was fami most strongly im tho 
hoising cstates, least in the old peuseg and flatas 
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Gomion cities 
Ol. houses 
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In this respect, st any rete, the new houses Duilt betwecn the 
wars have proved thaosclves mach less in accerdamce with tho needs 
af the people whe lived in then than the old dergety-jerrremitr 
houses of the 19th century. The fiats, on the other mand, 


particulerly the Fontish Town fists where only 45 wanted an oxtra 


room, vateborers cise rect totewsr the ees, save a much higher 
degrees of satisfoction in this respect. 

It micht be .rgued thet sines the deaand for another room 
was found only in tho houges nt Natit eg roams, including 


. 


the scullery or cocking place, tis variation pg between tho diffeme 


» fe 3 mage cate i) eS st VAP’ 
‘se 4 ao ‘ Bi Bese ee ae io eae 


eut areas. showed only the aifferet proportion of parlour and moze 
parioux ty:6 houses in cach orem Wetle this is a relevant factors 
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proportion of parlour and nomparlour type houses was typical 

for eoch area, so that the degres of dissatisfaction was in fact 
@ measure of the degree to which the desimers of the houses faced 
up te the neods of the people who would live in them. “ile there 
tis undoubtedly a limited demant for houses and SABE witn ony 

one livingeroom besides the iiteherpe scullery, tho ficures iust 
cited civel the sroportions by which the seesemt sucely of then 
exeecdat the present demand. Since trose vere spontenco.s answers 
arising fran a coneral question, it is gydbe certain thet if a 
specific question had been put om this point « much greater 


wesponse would heave been obtained, 


addctine laws 200 eu 

CT ee had a best room in addit ee 
a living room am a sitchen gay ae - ae Wezlt di, Dut &! io ie 
usually Wy ef the cost af heating or furnishing on cxzir roc 
"Yell, of course, I'm different, you can't go By mae I*d 


Like one Pin living voom. Parlours sren't used of 
that's only when the fanily is grow: Up. it 

‘ting wo much furniture, and thot's going 

FSI 9 Tifoxd) 

In Portemarth, where (200 Plans 1 & 2) many of the houses had not 


only 2 kitehen and a scullery but two dcumstaire liviag roam, 


Living room instead of tivo awall 
house thore*s a lot of wanted 
Proof Setmy bow, oft oo Fou ws it? If the 
Tiveninows teal 4 deen beck to back we eonld heve “inecked 
dow the wall between the two rooms «14 made them inte | 
ono. * (e507) 


"On the wuole I like it, but woy so way sitting rocmia, 4 
_——" GSD) 
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207 « 
“There should be one large living room, instead of | 


- 7% im Sy nN} 
4wo oll onea.* (955 


"Tio ogfdrn louse alwys) sean too omall, The x TOGIS oe 
seam on ens arx.12 alte. I*d rather bave oc Bee S| 


big /Toumthan two small ovod." (MOC, Bimsinet 
& moze , flextbic sntinenent With sliding deers tee wonetines 


suggested: 
rrr. ~ _ ~+ of ‘ “| ~ = ee ”* : . = — 4? ma A mm » 2 . & : 5 
‘3noeTs Biould be tyro Poons with e a rtition that could 
> Sad ont ti. - - 4 , = om o f one 
Slide back to make one jarge ro: . for pr: ot GG." { 
Livi: ngstos wa} 


\This suggestion “as mde in 7 of the Portgmouth houses, which, 


ag we have soon, hed tyo omall Living rooms in addition te the 


=kiteher and sceullery. 
\ 


20 OF tac Dent room tms a frequent subject of cone 
Plainté, «11 it wes often said to ba so amell as to be almost 
useicss - again mostly on the now housincs cstatess 
"eee should be lsmger rouns, fever Living rooms and 
mors becrocid, two not q@ough.s The parlour isu only 
te look at in these ouses axuremye" (380D, Yortancuth) 


| Iike the parleur tye, the 
OD, Segorntaae) 


Wells nosy Tf con't wor 
roams are 30. g2.11." 


"itd like a proper sitting room. They seve the parlow 

type over the road, tut the front room is so armel] it's 

mot worth it. 4 lot of tia jugt use it for a bax-roca. 

if we'd usd fever children when we eane, we could have 

lead o larger houses erlour type, but a5 it wc wo oualdntt 
afford ite"® (TS6C% Becontree) 


the fale : wK ws wey yt + “rat + ait Fa) be . 
| UNS Winey as gee - ea tec Sy rubhi sly binssL 
| \/ teln ) 


"The frent room tants big onough. It's too anall te make 


tt 


it look nicas® (45C, Rochampten) 
18 front room isn*t big esouch for any family." (745D, 
. _ Sy : 
"Te sitting Poor is a _ oF space amd mona for ront. 
2t*o too small for any use. if you've get a nice Living 
TOM, VW vking=oiz ce Pout tt es Zor*'t need a ye arate par. 


ty ’ :2 rt oe a 7 Peers 
howre” (HO5C, Roehampton) 


T+} .F. or. a + 0s “wend. tree imo t 6 ~s ats 4 Ww & 
& few people, sowemge, suid they preferred aminll reoms becouse 


‘ ) . —w . S £22? @ gene 4 So %&, & 4 sn ee 
of the croater cost or difficulty of ORV, 2O2RSe OF: 


if PB « ; du 50 - i : ° . hie % : - i ~~ 
wm. rooms are botter tion lore, ba UIE Les nel 
, : . ” : or = 
43 ncooded. igrren don't 


Pant 


RK. « g = en a ’ ¥ ? ~” " = ss | 

"Ths dxeaving room’'a too lazvce, you can't bext 
- i? 

propor Ly « 


72 . be @an errheant €41nt 44 £4 paowieg 2. 
700 Pextamouth mam is richt, to the ertent fiat it is ne 2riy alvay 


man who raise questions of cacoense in come tion ith hous 

arganroenmonts. 3+ was a man fat Roel ipten whe ob 
? 

ness of she front xammger roomdocause it was * a waste of monay 

for rent". 

Im a few cages where thare was ome large Living Yoon, 
it was Susgzevead Gipat it micht be cut in two to Waco 4 SODa2nce 
sitting rocizs 

"It's a nice living room, but no real sitting coor, 4¢%n 
too Big and could be Givided aco wo'd have sa sonoarate 

sitting rom." (755C, Reshayptong see flan 37) 

"Tue @httiig roa is oo? big, and it's an awkward siopds 


= “* as? a ee yo i 7 . o> ere > 2 ‘ ae a 
fF the bell wasn*t so lIsrae we comid have an oxtrn toam 
= 
de 


*> -. ? J J 2 ‘ . ; 
aPO_, by cutting of: dece of tne Siviing foum anu 


ie  Ieaving £% square." tirsoe, Roeluuzptons; see Plan 45 


—— “L @houid Liice Wo 2oos instveeau oO; O12 Li aS LIV¥ing 
Peom.”" (F45C, Bournville) 


eens 


. | 
think of thate”® (iI7OD, rtomoutiny 


: om s. : r. . 
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“Rooms should be equal in sine. They make some so 
ganil you can do nothing in tim, and others so large 
sney arc 2 mlisance.” 


individuai variation, so that some people, baving 


in evite 


one iaxge Voom, Want it split inte two, anc othera, having Wo 


ameil rog@mas, want tucs aaaigemted into ove large vie, notuing 
alters the main lines of the demni of the average family, wich 
is for at least two Livi: rooms in aidition to a kitehenctte 
or scullory. 
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after the preparation of food and washing up the dishes, 
the most important function performed in a scullery or kitchen- 
scullery is the weekly clothes wash, Yor this a copper is needed 
te boil the whites im, and the sink (see Chapter VI) is alse 
used. 


In a survey in a London xmuice working-class borough before 
the war, 752% of the housewives did their laundry at home, and 
the remainder either did it at a public wash-house or sent it 
to a commercial laundry. WUondiay was the favourite day for those 
whe did their washing at home (367), followed by 13% on Tucsday, 
and 6% on Wednesday and Thursday. Nobody regularly did their ; 
washing on Priday, Saturday or Sunday,but 11% had no regular 
washing day. a 
| sgt ts He universally done 
in the scullery or kitchenette. ‘The only important exceptions 
were at Dirmingham and Worcester, es, olen of the old houses 
had separate wash-houses, some of which were shared with four 
re and these were much disliked, being specifically 

vy 15% at Birmingham and 12})% at Worcesters 


"The wash<house could be joined on 
outside to the 


you have te 


go 
the washehouse, and it’s cold in winter." 
(F40D, 


Birmingham) 


“I like it all but the washehouse. You have to go 
camees Sue yard Fen Sms Weret, and to wash, and to 


“i? | 


"I'd like a covered 
terrible in winter." 


to the it’ 
e Sa mebehen! ' si 


"It's a terrible place we have to wash in, the floor 

is ruming with water, E*d like a little kitchen, it'd 

make a big difference." (360D, Bixrmingham: this was one 
of a bleck of four houses in Mollict Rd. where 
these was an outside wash<house shared between 
four, none of which bad a sink or gas cooker 
indoors. 


The same complaints were made at Worcester, especially stressing the 
inconvenience of Laving toe go out of decors to fetch waters 


"it wouldn't be so bad if you didn't have te go outside 
for water." (F25D) 


"There's no water. I have to go dowm to the cellar for 
every drop. ~-here's a tap in the yard, but she (ne 
pour) won't let me use it, as she’s mid for ite She's 
been there fifty years, and only pays 5s. a week." (I65D) 


"There's nothing wrong with it realiy, emeept I'd like a 

sink inside. But there couldn't be because it isn't 

big enough and there*s no outlet. It's a muisance having 

to go outside for the water." (740D; Wercester, this was 
one of ten small houses in Britammia Now, which 
had three separate small wash-houses containing 
the water supply for the whole row) 


"It'd be better if the back kitcha was joined to the 
house." (P35D) 


There is not much point in labouring this particular grumble any 
further. The Birmingham and Worcester houses are among the oldest 


studied in this survey, and their experience proved quite conclusively 
that people did not lie to have outside wasih-houses, ict alone 


ones that were shared with neighbours. The first condition of 
satisfactory facilities for washing clothes at home was that the 
sink with water laid on should be indoors, and accessible without 
having to co out of doors, ise. a lem=te outside the back door 


vas jyet as unsatisfactory as an entirely separate washehouse across 
the yard, 
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Granted the sink indoors, there comes the problam of 
heating the water. (See also general discussion of hot water system 


in Chapter XIV). In most working-class houses this was still done 
im a copper, usually burning coal in the oller bots ang gas in 
the mZmmE newer ones. In many houses the hot water for the bath algo 
had to be heated in the copper and pumped up to the bathroom, 
Coppers were complained about by 5¢ of the whole sample, mostly in 
the housing estates and garden cities, the proportion of complaints 
being highest in the following five areass 


Watling (housing estate) 13% 
Letehworth (garden city) 11 
Reechampton (housing estate) 7 
Becontree (housing estate) 6 
Fulham (old houses) 6 
old Ayere 
The’coal coppers a®e often strongly disliked: 


“Yell, there‘’s the beastly old copper, it's always 
stopped upe" (FS50D, Fulham houses) 


"I*ve used the same copper for thirty years, .nd now it's 
rusty.fhe iron comes out on the clothes." (y55C, 
Fulham houses) 


"Move the old copperj It's never used, and I don't 
hold with them in any touse."* (M65C, Pulham houses) 


"I'd like the copper done away with and have a portable 
but when I told her (the landlady) she said I could if 
I put it back before I left." (FSOC, Ilford) 


"I would Like a better sink and have the old cop er 
and fireplace taken away." (175C,\ Ilford) 


yen the mame newer coal coppers in the housing estates were not 


al np found satisfactory by_many—peorte: 


"Wel, I*d like a copper that wouldn't bux 
all that coal" (335D, Becontree) 


“I don*t like the coppers, for one thing they're fine 
coppers, and you have to light the fire. They*re 
messy, and there's no hot water in the bathroom, 23 
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Yor hot water you have to heat it downstairs." (P25¢, 
Reshmpton) 


"The copper makes a mess and I don't like the 
‘ 


system. It takes two hours to get a bath ready." 
Becontree 


A good many people specifically said they would prefer a gas or 


electric copper? 


"Well, the old coal copper’s a muisamce. A gas stove 


would be nice, but you Ban have that put in." (FSOD 
VatLing} 


"I'd like a gas copper, it's cleamer." (P45D, Watling ) 


"I'd like a gas copper instead of tat old thing with 
the ~exp." (FS0D, Rochampton) 


"They could out an electric copper in instead of ghe 
dirty old one." (P25C, Letehworth) 


"I'd prefer a gas copper Supckwmwicuetctibetioosiictikes to 
the coal one. It's old«faghioned.* (740C, Roehampton) 


At WFalhan fists they already had gas coppers, and here people com- 
plained about the expense of thems 


"The gas coppers are very expensive. Of course coal 
coppers g@noke the veople out, but otherwise they are much 
better, you can light them up with gust a bit of wood and 
paper." (H40C « note that this again is a.man who complains 

of the se, and who does not himself 


expen probably 
have to just "light it up again with a bit of wood 
and papere") | | 


"There should be boilers at the back of the fire. No 
coppers, you keep on spending money om the gas. It costs 
me a shilling to get a bath and de some washing." (FS55D) 


4% the Kentish Town flats, on the other hand, where there were 


gas coppers and het water voilers behind the living room stove, 
atl 


the atmosphere got hot and steamy, This to demands 
C & 
\ Soper groutt~be removed t: an outhouse, though as wo saw above, 
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when it is ‘in an outhouse people complained about that. What 
secs te be really needed is a separate gquall room inside the 
house for the copver. Where the bathroom mY downstairs, this 
objection epuld be mot by putting the copper in tie bathroua, 
which would be also a more convenient arrangement cooom than 
having to pump the water upstairs from the coppers 

"It'd be nice to have an Ideal boiler. The kitchen 


gets steamy with the copper. Or the copper should be 
in an outhouse.* (P35D, Watling ) 


"The copper makes it terrible hot in swimmer." (745, 
Watling) 


"The copper is a great trouble. It fills all the 
place with steam. It spoils the walis and everything." 
(r40C, Watling) 


"It's a terrible business heating the copper for a bath. 
The place gets so hot in summer, end steam all over the 
place. You're as wet when you set out as when you're 
in." (F40D, Pulham fiats) 


"I'd rather have power for the boiler. It's on gas, 
and the steam goos everywhere, everything is soaked," 
| (750C, Becontree) 


4 Another reason people cave for wanting the copper removed from 
of the kitehen was that it took <p so mich room, but this could 
presumably be romedied by a larger kitchen: 


"The copper takes up too much room. It should be in 
a built-on shed outside.* (760D, Letchworth) 


"I think the copper for boiling the clothes and tue 
larder are very inconvenient. The copper is in the 
corner up against the larder, and so you have no space 

. to take up the clothes ovt of the copper." 
Werke 9g # Daw ting | (780D3 Letchworth; see Plan 22) 


ll 


—— 


Here is a deseription W40D living at the Pulham flats of how 
she does her washings 


W40Ds "I do washing on Monday afternoons. I got the 
water hot while the boys having his dinner and then 
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on with it. I wash in the : 


times so I*ye got 


eee oe Re rte. 


‘said duet she changed the belle on Saturday night because 
she and husband heve baths that night. 


When washed, the clothes have to be dried; 2% of the whole sample 
mentioned a place for airing washing as a desirable improvements 


"There should be ee 
children." (FS0C, ord, 3 ldy 


“They should have = proper place for a Mmdry for people 
cupboards." 


who do washing at home, and drying See 
"There's nowhwere to or dxy childrents 
clothes." (FP25D, 3 children) 


“I think they should have somewhere for thejwash-house, so 


you can dgy in it if it's wet, right off from the house, 
so the steam docon’t get all evar the house." (MSC, 


) 
Pulleys for hanging washing om, which were found in same of the 


newer flats in Fulham, were mach approved of: 


"I*d like a p al eattlaaaa line 


oe ee 
rc 
seue-te hang/vashing out in them 


3 
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onthe Fonants of the Pulham flats, ast-trte-wae resented -vy ud 
—yermtts: bewn~s ohlanead BH howe wresdunrg owt « 


“There’s too meh restrictions. We had to set rid of 
a levely ea en ae any ay eons thewheen to ty 
sister. And you hang your washing out on = amy 
day there's a fuss." 


At the Kentish Town flats, pests surmounted by coloured rose and 
thistle enblems, and clothes lines were provided for people to 
hang out their washing on. 


\ 2217» 
fie “Cleanliness is next to Godliness" used to be a Victorian 
eae ee, 


middle-elags maxin. It was/o maxim that Victorian siédhe=eknes house- 
puilders 'd4a noty-howewanig consider necessary to extend to the lower 
orders, At all events more than 70% of the Victorianm-built houses 
covered in the present s xrvey still had ne baths in the winter of 
1941<42, while in all the newer houses, including a 
there were less than 2% without bottiay ani those vere plages where 


o nl 
ot 


mo pebhetn of wanting Velie tak te 
ene yayutens, “keke Gl te Verteiin ins ton Gitte tenting 
the face and neck and a weekly washing of the whele body. It is only 
for the weekly washing of the whole body that a bath is needed. In 
the Gas Light & Coke Go§*s 1957 survey, it was found that the average 
manber of baths taken per week was 1618 in Stepney and 1627 in 
North London as a wholes 

The following table gives the frequency of baths per week 
for the whole North Lendon area studied by the Gas Light & Coke Co. 
for Various groupss 
NUMBERS OF BATHS TAKEN WEEELYs 


wen, Yomme Zoe Gitis 


Broadly 9 ae 


Sanne wn wn 0 rete wes es Ti 
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Thus among adults about 807 were found to have a weekly bath, 
& Fo10% to hav ee ee 
nave o bath) less etten/than o:ce © week or not at all. Among 
Juveniles the incidence of bath-taking was somewhat hijzhor. Sore 
36% of children, 202 of cirls and 15% of boys were found to take 
bathe mase-often, than once a vesk, while only 36% mover or only 
in the present survey, as has already been stated, the 
majority of neuses had baths, and the great mjority of those with 
baths had separate bathrooms, The following table shows tie 
equigment of the sample houses in this respects 
RES AES WISE & CEERAT BATES 


wo 


y places with Sen, : “ 
= , yen : a " re: Sg a 
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were Ilford, the garden cities and Kentish Town flats. | This is 

how a “bathless" MOD, living in a tenement house in Kilburn coped 

with the problems 
¥40D has her husband living at home, a boy at work, 


two children of school age. Gne has a iarge bath, 
ceak Sa Get ome Galsomeen ant aba Gbeeeibes uae 


method of coping with the bathing problems 


they 
the dirt they collect, playing round 
night I didn’t haif tell youmg Bert off. 
come i:: t411 gone half past ten, and then when he come 
in he didn't come and say he was sorry for late, 
nothing like that. I just heard sliv 
straight off to bed. So I went and 
him get inte the bath. He thought he 
that, but I didn’t half give him a 
been in the tamtruns all 4) . 
it. Well, I mean, you can’t have idies wandering 
about haif the night, you don't know who they’re with; 
there*s a funny lot of fellews round here, I wouldn*’t 
like him tc get mixed with." 
Waen Dad ani Len (elder son) come in, if they 
want a goed wash, I het up another bucket for them 
and they have s good wash in the bath. They want it, 
a sweaty job Len"’s gote 

Dad takes it down and empties it fer mo. He 
wouldn't let me do that." 


The veople with separate bathrooms were found mainly in 
the fists, the housing estates and the garden cities, end in the 
old houses areas of Malham and Ilford. They were mainly C class 
(56%, compared with 43% in the whole sanple)s 
had children (55%) than im the whole sample. This indicates a 
tendeney for better-off people to seek the newer houses which have 
bathrooms, and for people with children to find « bathroom more 
necessary than those without. Here is a deseription of a typical 
bathroom in the Pulham flates 


rather more of them 


P S5C stn conductor. daughter 
BB ag Ee Ptr unt oe ellie aumoken! 


Bathroom divided from kitehenette by sliding door as in all 
Pulham flats. This was open - 
¥SSC said "If you'd come 


Bath was dirtye 
a bit later it have can, but you know what it 
and don't have tine." 


cao Se eee go out in a ime 

of copper was slop bucket with cloth and a 

little water ite On copper was newspaper containing 
several amall le tuees, small saucepan, X enomel plate 

ae eS Fee ee ee eee ee 

- was later on electric steve in kitchenette to finish 

cooking. copper was tin bath containing asso:tmont 

of dirty washing an@ strewm on top of it was dustpm ond brush 

E: and shepping bag, “ith busket just beside its ss 

Vppnee } Qn window sill was medic chest, 2 Gmpty vottles 

ard and.sgome taicua powler. JSeneath that was a wicker basket 

with clean sheets, towels and dishdloeths erranged anyhow 


in dt. In the middle of remaining empty space was a kiddie 
ear. 


There was no pereeptible tendeney for owned houses to be more likely 
to have a Dathroom than rented houses, but peeple who had been in 
their houses for 3-190 years were more likely to have a batiurcom than 
peosle who had been there fore more than tam years. 


The possession of a bathroom was an important factor in 
the liking or disliking of a houses 80% of those with bathrooms 
liked their houses, against only 61% of those withot bathrooms. 

On the other hand, 20% of those without bathrooms definitely 
disliked their houses, compared with only 102 of those whe had 

In the Gas Light & Coke Co.'s aurvey, only 22% of the baths 
were found to be actually in = bathroom, the majority (6867) being in 
kitchens or sculleries, but a few (52) in bedrooms or bed sitting~ 
rooms. This was a feature of a amall mumber of houses at both 
Iiford and Boumgmvillie, and was disliked in both places? 

"The man who built this was inexperienced. It was 


L2le 


of tt Sconegens be meas s tneocg ukfe of otty clerks 
) c 
a Bhi Pang Be ay Ge 


the ; 
dislikes, Kingston Rd. Tae ee 
Three people in Bim Read, Bournville, objected to the bath being 
in the back bedroom, or said they wanted "a proper bathroom," 
Dowmstairs bathrooms, as distinct from baths in the 
scullery, were also disliked, particularly at Bournville ani Leteh 


worth. 


Yor instanee, this former Biggleswade resident, wife of 
a bacon-factory worker, paying 1%s.9d. a week for a twe-bedroomed 
hnouse she likes? 
“Wells bathrooms upstairs - ours is downstairs, and 
thet's ineonvenient if there’*s iliness.* (F500, 

Letechwor th } 

And this middle=aged widow, paying 18ae5d. a week for a threoebed~ 
roomed house with a neglected mediwm-sised gardens 


“All bathrooms should be upstairs. Ours is, but 
next thie door's isn’t." (P50c) 


A plumber's wife, of 135 Common View, Lotehworth, whe when asked 
if there were any alterations she would like to the house, said 
"We've done it already. Bad’s a plumber* 
also objected to the idea of a dowmstairs bathroom, She thought all 

houses should have 


"upstairs and have water rumming into the 


bathrooms, 
bath, as we heave. We did that eee SS Se 
houses here have to bal water to their hs with a 


pail. It's so dangerous, Now and again the pail slips, 
and there's a nasty accident." 3 


The only other complaint from peeple with bathrooms was a fairly 
constant demand found in all areas execpt the old houses for tiled 


— 


* 
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This is really « matter of ease of cleaning and of sesthetic 
considerations, and as such will be discussed in the appropriate 
later Chapters (XVIII, XX). 

The whole question of het water supply for baths is also 
more comvecnientiy taken in the chapter on water supply »rebleans 
(Chapter XVII). 
Light and Coke Ce*s survey noariy half the people were foumd te use 


Here it meed only be mentioned that in the Gas 


kettles for heating their bath water, and 319 to use a copper, boiler 


or geyser burning co-l, cas or electricity. One person in five in 
this survey did not take any baths at home. 
Zeonle ith Sathe in Seulleriag 

In Ilford and Letchworth 26%, in Bourmville 16% and in 
the Kentish Tom flats 13% of the houses had their baths in the 
scullery or kitchen=scullery. This arrangquent was much disliked, 
ag the following table shows 


PERCENTAGE OF. PEOPLE WITH BATHS IN SCULLERIZs 
WHO WANT THGi REMOVED 


Letehwor' th 81g 
liferd 69 
Bournville 50 


Kentish Tom 25 
The PEGMMRies of the bath in the kitchen or scullery was rather 
surprisingly mot a fuetor that affected people's like or dislike of 
their kitehen to any great extents the proportion of people with 
@ soullery~bath who disliked their kitchens was 3Of,only 5;/above 
the proportion for the whole sample. 

Seme typical rasarks of peophe who disliked having their 
bath in their scullerys | 

"I don’t like the bath in the scullery. It's always 
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bearded up with boxes and mvesstables, so if busband 
comes home tired and wants a bath, t bee te Geer Be 
and heat the copper. It's an hour by the time it’s 
ready." (P35C, Tiford) 


"We haven*t a bathroom, the bath's in the scullery. I 
would like a bathroom and hot and cold water." (750D, 
Letchworth) 


"(Dislike) the bath im the soullery. It's very awkward 
with a oa faniiye* (F35C, 2 Children, Ilford) 


“There should be a batisrogom for a start. Instead of that 

big front room upstairs, they could have a gualler one 

and a bathroom." (40C, ilford, dislikes kitcha because 
of bath in it.) 


"The bath is in the gcullery. There 
would like an individual bathroon.* 


- 


s mo privacy. ft 


F6SC, Tiford, likes 
kitchen) 


"I'd like a bathroom, we haven? t got one. Yetve a big 
cupboard upstairs, and there's a silly little corner 

runs out of the fron bedroom, and if they knocked out the 

cupboard and ikmocked down the wall it would make a 

splendid little bathroom, and the windows up above are 

jointed Qtegethor, and you could use a little bit of 

it for the batiwoom window." (F50D, Letelmworth) 


“I'd like the kitchen in two sections, tic bath in a 
separated roome* (H§0C, Letchworth, dislikes kitchen, 
but can’t say why) 


Occasionally pcovle thought there were countervailing advantages 
to the undoubted disadvantages of having the bath in the Kitchen: 


“I don*t like the fire and grate. It's the oven in the 
scullery omd the fireplace in the living room. When 
you're cooking, oS have to - so and interfere with 
anybody sitting vy the fire, but you have the heat all 
over the house. Of course, there's drawbacks to every= 
thing. I certainly think you aiould have 2 bathroom, 
but then you get the benefit of that because you have 
to have your copper on, and you're dressing in a 
nice warm place. If you have the copper close to you, 
you get the heat from , bhats but it's the only way to 

get hot water - ees i ee > Se eee oe 

there's no cupbourd xoc ‘hat's a drawback, I always 
60 ident of Letchworth for 20 yrs, in 
sane "house, 75 Campers Avenue, wife of workers 
eye vith very well keyt ng 
like to live at the other end of the tom) =. 


22he 
The houses in Kingsley Road, Bournville bad baths in little cup 


boards off the kitchen. Tuis variety of downstairs kitchen wms 


also unpopular: 


"I have a cupboard bath, and that’s a nuisance. You 

have to heat all the water for it." (360C, retired post- 
office worker living alone, likcs houss very 
much indeed, and leves the neighbourhood, which 
she considers “nice, select, quict, ideal, tidy 
fresh, clean") 


“We've got a cupboard bath, and that’s very inconvenient." 
(F60C, living alone with husband, who works at 
Cadbury's, and has been in same house for 54 yra; 
doean** like the house very much.) 


"Tnere*’s no bathroom, but you can’t have every thine" 
(405, resident of 10 yrs* standing, hsuband works 
at Cadbury's; likes wouse very much, also 
district, ospecially for its fresunsss ani good 
SCSUGLY » } 


lhe people who had no baths were found almost exclusively 
in the oli houses, esvecially st Portsmouth, “orcester, and 
Birmingham, The only people in any of the other groups who nov hive 
no baths in their scullerics, but found tham go inconvenicnt that 
they preferred to have tham renoved. 

Mere than half (567) ef the people without baths spontan- 
ecusly stated that they wanted one or that there cught to bo baths 
in the new houses te be built after the war; 86% of all the ansvers 
in these gatecories were from copie without batas. 

The bulk of the 28% who had no baths were D class: 69° 
compared with 317 Cts, The houses in which there were no baths were 
therefore very definitely of the poorer *yps. C's, who can «afford 
higher rents, gravitated wherever they could to the newer type of 


house with » bath, and usually with s separate bathroom Wheth 


fon 
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Gividine lines. The big demand for baths among those who had not 
got them suggests that it will not be long before a heuse without 


a bath becomes as big an onachrornisom as a house without a wece ig 
noWe 

There tas a slight tendency, as noted above (p.219) for 
people without children to gravitate to vathicss houses rather 
than people with childrer, but the difference is hardly statistically 
significant. 

Some typical remarks from oceple whe wanted Bathrooms in 


their own houses? 


"J wish we'd got a little baturoom, that's the eo 
drawback, The little reom’s not really big eno to 
use. With a little moving it would make a nice Little 
bathroom." (765D, Birmingham) 


‘Having no bathroom is a bit of a maisanee.* (25D 
RAP, *dull, uninteresting and uncommmic 
intorvicwer's estimate, Ilford) 


“I vould like a bathroom." ) liamy people, all 
"It's awkward having no bathroou}) old houses 
"It's not modern, no bathroom." 


“(Dislike) ‘The landlord, they don't do mach for yous. 

So bath. They could fit a bath in a corner of tise bed- 

room. I could cover it and it would look like a couch 

when it wasn't bein: used." (770D, Pulhan uousss, 3 
adults, 1 pedroom, rent 
183.64. a week) 


'"There*s no bathroom. When I went out toe work the lady 

it worked for used to liet me have a bath there, but I 

don't go out now." (P70C, pensioner, likes house in Dieppe 
St. Pulham, and likes Pulhm beeause it 
go “wexry healthy; the doctor toid me it is 
the healthiest place in London because it 
is built on sandy soil*.) 


ot a 


wiry 


Many more people gave it as their epinion that ail new houses 


ghould have bathnrogws. This view was particularly strongiy held 
at Portamouth, where none of the houses had baths and 68° thought 
all new houses should have tiuans 


"Tnere should be bathrooms, nice for people with 
kiddies." (60D, Portamouth) 


"4 baturoom is essential." ('55D, Portsmouth) 


"There should be bathrooms, but 9° times out ef 100 
they are imppsperly used." (760), Portsmouth) 


"i think baths should be camowlsory. I've just bean 

staying with «= friend wio'’s got a bathroom, and you 

migs it cowing bacx here, it's awkward. And we've 

got a cit billsted, and she finds it awkward," (/250, 
wife of Voreesatecr bookbinder, a well dresadd, 
sommce-lLookins, Sut not made up, «alert young 
woman; house very well kopt, with odernish 
furniture) 


"It's the thing you noed with a11 taese eLildion, « bath. 
It's terribie for me on saturday cicghts." (™45D, Portse 
mouth, 4 chilcren} 
The View of the Portamouth man that most baths are improperly used 
was shared by a Birmingham woman who repeated tue old canard about 
*coais in the bath’. 

"I haven't seen any of those new houses, but I’ve hoard 
poopie gay they*ve got nice bathrooms, Sut poople 
don’t know how to use them, they put the wrong people in 
wie keep coals in the bath." 

One investigator did indeed come across a flat in Dulhan Court, 


where for lack of space to store co i, % bucket of coal was sept 


in the bathroom, but no other evidences was discov red to suport the 


"coal in the bath® lesend. 


Gqually untypical of the average working-class attitude 
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towards beths and bathrooms was thié degeetic assertion by a 


gsoodehumoured, obstinate, sconservative-minied old Pertsmouth man, 
whe nevertheless wanted pere public baths: 


®4 bathroom isn't necessary for the working 
Mais" 


This is a Continental viewpoint that is now rave in Britain. és 
Gligabeth Denby points out, in this country « beth usually takes 
the form cf a Lounce-bath, where the bather can Secline and immerses 


his whole body at once, whicreas on the Continent showerebaths are 
frequently found in working~clasgs homes, snd the old-fashioned 
communcal steam bath is still in vogue in some countrics: 


"Baths were almost nonmecexistent before 1914. he 
traditiomal sociabic weekly baths taken by Scandinavian 
families in especial stean rows somevhst on the Turkish 
xittern, were established so firmiy in popular favour that 
a bath in cach dwelling was ummcecessary and extravagant; 
4% is st4ll considered remarkailc in Pingand. in mony 
countries the inclusion of a bathroom still means in fact 
a Simple showerebath, which is popular among working 


people as taking less hot water ond less timo than the 
lounse-bath now common in Great Britain." (-urepe Ree 
housed" ,1938 »p.37) 


Vash Basins 


The main functiome of a bath is to provide semewbere 
where the whole body can be washed conveniently at one time. This 


is something that the great majority of working-class people de 
only once a week. Thay do, however, wash some parts of the body, 
ugualily face, hands and neck, every -ay, and all young ami most 
older working-class mon, also shave daily. &t present, in many 
working-class houses, there ig nowhere to do this axeept at the 
scullery sink, ond there was a considerable demand for 2 wagh- 
basin inthe bathroom, particularly at Letchworth (12%), Yatling 
(22%) and Walham flats (72). 


none 
Mary people asked for a wash<basin in their present house, 
or tMought that houges built after the war should all be fitted 
with washbasins in the bathrooms: 


“ly ides is basins in the bathrooms - I've a bowl across 
the bath now." (7S5D, Fulham flats) 


"The sink in the living room ghould be in the bathroom." 
(T20D, Letchworth) 


*I think cvery bouse should have 2 wash-basin in the bathe 
room and (laughingly) hot end cold in cach bedroom and 
o@itral heating." (245C, Letchworth) 


*®(A washebasin in the bathroom would be convenient ~ if 
you fix scucthing up yourself you have carry water up 
or wwap it upe® (F55C, Roshempton) 


"Yell, thay*re not bad in that they vere built in 1920, 
when there was 2 ghortace of material, tut there's no 
basin in the bathroom.” (FS50C, Letchworth) 


You want a sink in the bathroom. It's not nice for the 
giris, they want <« bit of privacy sometices you mow." 
Seme peovle evinced a special dislike of washing in the sccullcrye 
For instance, this 40-year old © class woman had been living in 
the Tulhan flatea, which she did not like, for over tires ypars: 
"The scullery vwiniow chould have tie frosted giass on 
the top half. “ce have to wash in the scullery, and 
people in the top of the o-pesite block can see in." 
Or this Canadian electrician, who had Seen Livirg in Letehworth 
for over five years and lixed its: 
"I*d like a separate band~bowl for washing. The wifs just 
cleans up the 3 and then I eganc in and slop obout, 


or the wife is getting dinner ready md I want to use the 
gink, or else I have to use the bath tapse" (245C) 


Or this young working-class women with one child who had been ia 
Letehworth for seven yoars, but would mek really have liked to go 
back to hor home-etowm, Sheffield: 
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"Well, i think every Lousc ought to Lave a batixroun, 
and I really think thay ought to have a washebasin in 
the bethroom. It isn't always convenient for people to 
wash in the scullory. I think working-class people 
ought. to have it as the others « poze beeause we need it 
¢ aon t we?” (725C) 


more, we have to do the dirty wo 
Or this atling woman: 

"There's no hand~basin in the bathroom, When my boys wore 

living here, they had to shave at the gink in the scullesy.* 

(755¢C) 

These comments sgufficiontiy illustrate the inconveniaonee of having 
to wash in the scullegy rather than the bathreom «he fact that 
separate Wasi-basing are provided in ali widdleeclasgs houses shows 
that this is a7 amenity which most »eople have as goon as they 
ean afford it. The fact thet working=closs houses are not 
provided with wasn-basins is due te the extra cost Patihor than 


any prejudice agsinst them, 


v." 
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A water closet is now part of the standard equipment 


~ of every home, though 100 years ago weee's (as distinct from earth 


closets) were founc only in rich people's houses, At present no 
houses are built without separate w.c.'s and in the few places in 
the present survey (Birmingham, Pulham, Woreester) where w.c.'s had 
to be shared, this arrangement was strongly disliked. Most of the 
lavatory complaints, however, came up in tie new houses rather than 
the old ones. The chief grumbies was the placing of tie wee. in 
the batiroom, which was extensiveiy done in the new post-1913 
houses, and various other points connected with the position of 

the lavatory. in this respect, the old Victorian houses were better 


planned than the new ones of the 20's, but it has to be remembered 


thet most of the 19th Century houses did not have batirooms to put 
the WeCe im, 
The six areas with most complaints about lavatory acc- 

ommeodation weres 

Letehworth (garden city 20, ! 

Watling (housing estate 23 

Becontree (housing estate) 22 

Rechampton (housing estate) 19 

Kentish Tom (flats) 10 
Ilford (old houses) 10 
The chief grumble in all these cases was that the bathroom and 
lavatory we<e combined, 

Bae lavatory is the simplest room in most working-class 

heuses, because it serves only ons purpose, to house the wW.c. 
Here is a deseription of a typical indoor lavatory in a working-class 


homes 


yy FF -_ 

8 | and dirty. the floor 
inoleum, with a faint diamend pattern, 
isible. On the fleor in front of the seat is 
a Circular gmali mat, made of wool, with a biue and red 
pattern on it depicting a sexrt of willowepattern scene « 

a pageda, some Chinese-looking figures and trees. The 
cistern and pipes are bright green, recently painted. The 
chain is broken, and a piese of string has deen tied te 
the remaining part to make it long cnough. There is torn 
2 pushed behind the cistern pipe instead of a 
0118 . 


Strictly speaking, a lavatory is 2 place for washing in, but it is 
only in uppexr~ and middle-class houses at present thet lavatories 
contain wash-basins as we 1 as wece's. im some of the interviews 

in the present survey, people used the collequial abbreviation "lav". 


The old texm "privy" has gone right oute 

It is now common ground to all housing reformers that there 
should be at least one WeGse avail ble to each family that is not 
used by any other family. -n the present survey, shared lavatorics 
of the old type were only found at Bimmingham and Vorcester, but in 
Pulham and in one cage at Iiford eases of divided houses which 
necessitated the joint use of a lavatory were discovered. ere are 
some of the caments of the residents of these houses on sharing a 
Wes 

"There's only one lavatory to two houses, and it's out 
in the yard. I*d like an indoor or a private lavatory." 

(¥55D, Birmingham, lived there 29 years) 
“after all, it's a house, it’s better than reoms, There's 
no sink in the kitchen, and I have to go out for every 


vit of water. I could do without these cupboards, and 
have the sink there. And there's only one lavatory 


between four houses. It should be between two, but the 
other wants repairing.* — Birmingham, used to live 
rooms 


"It's more convenient than the houses, but I don't 
like having to share a lava and washingeplace and 
all that." (735D, Birmingham, child, likes house) 
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"I think every house should have a bathroom and 
sanitation to themselves. We have % the one lavatory 
dewn the and it*s not right, if you get a dirty 
person, it's very hard on the elean. ones." (F25D 
Voreester, 1 child, dislikes house both chjld 
and house clean and well cared for 


In the divided houses there was no very strong objection to sharing 
@ WeGes Dut a few mentioned this amonz their dislikes, and one 
person complained of the lavatory being two floors dow, Tuis was 
an 2G0C in a household of seven adults who had only two bedrooms 
between them, and who ndé surprisingly wanted "a house on my ow*, 
iLavatorios in Bathrooms 
Turning to the principal grievance connected with lavatorics, 
the combination of the lavatory with the bathroom, this is obviously 
likely to be a complaint in the now rather than the olier houseg, 
just because go many of the older houses had no batinrooms.. The 
geievance was voiced chiefly in Becontree (15%) Watling (152) ad 
Kentish Town flats (10%) (See Plan 9). 
Pew people had quite such strong objections to the wee. 
being in the bathroom as this Ilferd widow, waosge ow bath was in 
her scullcorys 


"There should be a bathroom in every Louse; and not a 
lavatory in the bathroom. I think that is disgusting. 
Those who planned them have no sense of decency, or else 
they think working-class people have no sense of decency. 
And the authorities should see that a bathroom is used 
as a bathroom, and not as a Woxeroom for rubbish."* (360C) 


Most people who gaid they disliked having the wec. in the bathroom 
gave no specific reason. Tne following remarks are typical of ail 
the areast 


“fhe modern houses always scem too small, ‘he rooms 
seem on the small side. I*d rather have one nice big 


3, ond the lavatory separate from 
a.*  (r4ocy Biminghan) 
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"Tho bathroem and the levatory are ined. It would 
be better to have them separate." » 1iford) 


“Well, I'd prefer the bathroom upstairs, and a separate 
Lava i Ng ’ Letelnworth ) 


"The bathroom and lavatory should always separate. They 
are here, but not in all these houses." (FOOC, Becontres 


"There should be a separate lavatory. “t's very inconvenient 
to have it all in one." (745D, Becontree) 


‘uy pet aversion is the lavatory in the bathroom." (750C,Watling) 
"I don't agree with the lava in the bathroom, ind you, 
these are rather close, but still they are separate." (FS5D, 
Falham flats, where all wece's are 

separate from bathrooms) 
Only two people offered any specific reasons why they found it in- 


convenient to have the wee. in the bathroom, but the real trouble 


is that someone may want to go to the lavatory when someone else is 


using the bathrooms 


"T'd like a separate lavatory. If the girls are at hone 
having a bath, it's most awkward." (750D, Becontree) 


"There should be no lavatory in the bathroom. That's 
specially inconvenient fer large families." (745C, Watling) 


Only one person in the whole 1,100 had a good word te say for a 
combined bathroomlavatory, ani that was only in case of illness, 
and not really an argument infavour of them at alls 


"I*d like a lavatory outside, It’s nice in the ba a 
if there*s someone ill, but not at normal times." (F60D, 
Becontree) 


Granted a separate lavatory, where do people like it to be, 
upstairs or downstairs, indoors or out of deors? Here there were two 
splits of opinion, some preferring the wee. up, the others down, some 
in and others out, There were also those who would like two wec.'s, 


a 
either up and down, or in and out. 


The main reason for wanting the w.c. upstairs was in case 
of ilimess or emergency in the night (cf. 360D just quoted): 


"The lavatory and bathroom are downstairs. low is that 
convenient? If you're taken short in the night, you have 
to go straight dowm, half out inte the garden and go 
into the lavatory, and this is a house} * 

(W60D, Letchworth, likes house and district, but 


has meglected garden) 


"The lavatory uvstairs is necessary in case of ilincss," 
(f60C, Letchworth; has bath in scullery) 


"I'd like an indoor lavatory. It8s not nice if you're 
ill or anythinge" (365C, Birminghan) 


(See Plan ll for a separate upstairs lavatory) 
Only a few people wanted the lavatory outside, and they gave 
rather miscellaneous reasonss xirkockz 
"The lavatory is upstairs. It should be downstairs where 
there are children. 4m outside lavatory would be better." 
(F40D, h, 6 ehildra@, likes both house 
and district 


"The lavatory is in the scullery. It should be outside." 
(w45C, liford, wife of sugar-boiler who goes to 
the city by bus every morning) 


"The lavatory ghouldn*t be in the house at ali. i+ should 5 
be in the garden," (P55C, wife of factory workers Becontree, — 
dislikes lavatory being in »athroom) 


A good many people, however, object to having to go outside to 


the lavatory, the cold in winter often bein; given as a reason: 

for instance, this 70-year-old Birmingham pensioncr, with no 
bathroom or garden, who was doubtful about Ler house, and definitely 
/ disliked the districts 

"I like it all but the washehouse. You have to go 

aeross the yard for the water, anid to wash, and to 

the lavatory." (F70D) 


, Or this Letehworth 4.4, scout’s wire, with two children: 
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lavatories 


That's best." 
WeCe is just outside) 


Most people, however, just mag disliked the outside lavatory or 
gaid they would like an inside lavatory. ‘The limk with the people 
whe wanted two lavatories, one inside and once outside, was provided 
by the Letehworth widow who saids “Ho outside lavateries wiless 
there's one inaide,* 


(P45D, her own 


The ocoeple who wanted two lavatories were divided between 
those who wanted one inside and one outside, anid those whe wanted 
one upstairs and one downstairs, 

The people who wanted one inside and ome outside all 


wanted the ingide one te be upstairs < often they already tad one 
in the bathrooms 


"There should be an outdeor iava for a family, 
as well as one inside, where there’s won. I think 
that should be done." (70D, Roehampton) 


"I'd like two lavatories, one er ge and one outside." 
(755C, Becontree, 35 adults in family) 


"We only have an outside lavatory, and it's awkward in 
the blackout. We could have a el fitted upstairs 
= = te aaeesetne ond a wash-basin. There's plenty of 

use it *s a big room with a lot of space 
wasted." » tlford, 2 childra@) 
fhe people who wanted a layatery both upstairs and downstairs 
indoors, often gave their children as reasons: 


"I'd like a 2 sy downstairs and up for childr]@ * 
(750C, Roehampton, 6 adults, 1 child) 


When the lavatory was already downstairs, people sometimes ob- 
fiuekeixx jected to its position there. Three positions were 
chiefly dislikeds 


Next to the front door, or oppesite it 
Riehal the living room door 
to or we the larder. 


2356. 
Lavatories opening onto the front door were particularly disliked, 
especially at Watling and Letehworth (see Plan 20): 
"I should have that lavatory rencved. It's right in 
the front door, vory inconvoniant.* (750D, Letelworth; 
lavatory door in front porch) 


"The lavatory could be at the top of the stairs where 
there’s a cu - — of in front of the front 
. | 


door." (760C 


"It's not right heving the lavatory just beside the 
front docr but the worst thing is the gas meter's in 
the lavatory. It needn't be there, there's roan in 
the hall for it. It's not mice now is it? Often times 
boy*s in there, I have to hold a pamy round the door 
and tel] him to put it in quick. I don't like doing it, 
you don t feel it's right even if it is your owm 
family and it's not nice when you've got company..." 
(740D, Pulham flats; she showed Inv. lavatory 
and $he gas meter was up on the wall opposite 
the tank, 4t¢ had a stone floor and a strip of 
old earpst just beneath the lavatory seat). 


"Yell, all modern tiled bethrooms, built like they are 
building them, not with the lavatery door facing the 
front dcor, you know what it isa with children, they're 
always leoving it open." \745D, Reehampton, 5 children) 


"It's no use now the house is finished, but it was 

atupid the lavatory and bathroom just in front of the 
front door.e* « Watling, 2 children) 

Yewer people complain about the lavatory being opposite tic living 


room doors 


"fhe tolilet_is in the bathroom, anid tiat is incon- 
vyouient. he toilet should be at the omd of the hall, 
and not oppesite tee Living room st (755C, Kentish 

own 


"Yell, one thing I don*’tlike is tie bathroom and lava~ 
tory being so near the living room (on left of front 
ori living room on right). ‘! would prefer it sither 
@ or upstairs, or f ex to the back." (P45C, 
Letchworth, 3 children) 
In only a few cases was the lavatory built in the rather unhygien- 
ic position next door to the larders 


ney shouldn't build the lavatory by the larder, it's 


ne ae Die, ete aS See Sy 
OC, Woreestar) 


got on ae 


“I don’t like the larder being beside the lavatory." (0c, 
Roechaapton) 


"We would like the lavatory further away from the house. 
Here it's right on top of the soulicry and the larder 
: in some of the other houses 


but not very nies 


Samay 


To am up people’s feelings and needs about lavatory 


accommodations 


Le 


Je 


if there is only one lavatory, it shoulds 
‘ not be shared with any other family; 


not be out of doors: and 
not be in the bathroom. 


if, as many housewives, would like, there are 
ome should be upstairs (and in this case it a does not mttaer 
so much if it is in the bathroom), and ene ghould be dow 
stairs {and in this ease it may preferred out of doors). 


Downstairs insidé lavatories are not lixed if they ares 


: 


next te the front door; 
oppesite the living room doorg or 
next to the larder. 
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what the authors of the C,E,M,A, 1942 Exhibition on "Homes to 
Live T° cali <0 traffic routes of the homes doors, halls, 
passages, stairs and landings. 
The daily work of every home involves the housewife in 
a walk of several mmdred yards, going from room to room, up 
stairs, downstairs, and out inte the yard or garden many times 
in the course of a days 
Consider, for instance, the anowlt of walking about that 
this housewife, with a mobarnd and one child to leok after, has 
to do in a typical day*s work on Wednesday, February 25, 19423 


Aelia 
6.50 


and salts to husband. Pre~ 
of husband dnd daughter (in 


“Vive husband breakfast. Press hem of daughter's coat, 
lengthened previeus night. Clean grate in dining room, 
and lay fires Put some laundyy to soak. 


709 


Tidied up living Foot. 
8.0 Turn on wireleas for news. Clear up kitchenette. 


8.55 aughter left for seheol in Cardiff. Get om 
breakfast. Clear away and wash up ell dishes. 
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to 


herring 


fey i 7 . * a lam 2 


Ba se 0 
ee 
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Do laundzy 


a Ciean bathroom and hall with hot seapy 
Wa « 


209 Had lumch, Cleared away. Mopped and dusted bedrooms 
and dusted stairs. 


3.0 Bverything tidy. “Wrote istter to RAF brother. 


5-50 Dressmaking. 
Cleared UDPe 


Prevared evening moale 
lad evening meals cleared avay 
All tidied up. Sit down with imitting and had a 


cigarettes. 
7015 Ironed 
8.10 Listened to wireless or read book. 
&50 Prepared and bad supper 
90 Listened to news. Put hot water bottle in daughter's 


bei. Sat dowm to write diary for day. Darned a pair 

of gocks and some stockings. Cleared supper and washed 

dishes. 
11.0 Beds 
This is clearly not au exhaustive account of lirs. 3*s day's 
movements. No mention is made, for instance, of routine visits to 
the bathroom, lavatory or dustbing or of calis to the front door 
to collect post or let her daughter in after school, or to the back 
deor to collect the milk or other delivered goods. 4% least some 
of these visits may reasonably be premazed to have been made. 

Taking the evidence We have, how many journeys did irs, 
S. in fact make, assuming, which is in fact umlikedly, tht cach 
operation mentioned required only one journey? Here is a list of 
thems 


“tlt ee eee © P 


a eR rng, a pe en oe . *:  iee i es iol hve 


p-epare breakfaai., 


Kitehenette to dining room to give 

Dining room te living roa to press daughter's coat hen. 

Living room to dining room to clean grate and lay fire. 

Dini ¢ rogm ot kitehanctte to a@apty ashes. 

Sitechenstte to bathroom to put laundry to soak. 

Bathroom to front door to gec busband off 

Pront door to kitenenette (or dining recom) to get tea for 
daughter 

Kitehenette (or dining romm) te daughter's bedroom to take 
her tea 


Daughter*s bedroom to own bedroom to strip own bed. 

Own bedroom to daughter's bedroom to light gas fire 

Daughter's bedroom to kitehenette to prepare daughter's 
breakfast 

Kitehenotte to diming room to put daughter's breakfast ready 

Dining room to living room to tidy up 

Living room to kitchenette tc cicar up 

Kitehenette to fr nt door to see daughter off 

Pront door to kitchenette to prepare own breakfast 

Kitehnenctte to dining room to eat own breakfast 

Dining room to kitchenette to wash up 

Kitchenette to daughter's bedroom tc strip bed 

Dauchter’s bedroom to ow bedroom to get ready to yo out 

Own bedroom te front dcor te go scut shopping 

Yront door tc Kitchenctte to maxe tea 

Kitehensite to living room to have tea with visitor 

Léving room to fromt door to see visitor off 

Front door to kitchenette to orepare evening meal 

Kitenenstte to batiroam to do laundry 

Bathroom to Hall to clean floor 

Hall to kitchenette to prepare own lunch 

EKitehnenette to dining room to cat om lunch 

Dining room to kitchenette to clear away 

Kitehenette to wm bedroom to mous and dust 

Own bedroom to daughter's bedroom to mop .nd dust 

Dauchter*s bedroom to stairs to dust 

Stairs to Kkitehenstte to put brusi: and pan away 

Kitchenstte to living room to write letter 

Living room to kitehenette to prepare evening meal 

Kitehcnette to dining room to eat evening meal 

Dining room to kitehenectte to clear away 

Kitehenette to living room to imit 

Living room to kitehonette to iron 

Kitehenette to living room to listen to wireless 

itiedumeicis cepotioribeporcs ceo 


Living rogmto kitchenette to prepare supper 

Kitenenette to dining room to cat supper 

Biming room to living room to listen to news 

Living room to kitchenctte to got hot water bottle 
Kitehenette to daughter's bedroom to take hot water bottle 
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Daughter*s bedroom to living room to «rite diary, 
Living room to dining roma to clear supper away. 
Dining room to kitchenette to wash dishes, 
Kitehencstte to own bedroom to go to beds 


inwhat is obviously just a sumeary of the main movements of the day 


live, S. bas tims made 53 separate journeys fran one room to another 
or to the front door. “Night of these journeys were made up ar 
downstairs. The kitehenette was visited on no fewer than 19 separate 
eceasions, tiie dining room and living room 3 times sach, 
This is just one small indie:tion of the importence of 
the teaffic routes of the house from the housewife's point @8 view. 
in the present survey, how ver, there was little complaint 
on these grounds. %{ccasionally gam ccople would grumble about 
"too many stairs and pessaces", or about the inconvenimece of having 
to carry <cishes from the cooking place te the eating place, out for 
the most part complaints about the arrangement of doors, passages 
and stairs boiled down tc problems of drauchtiness, cleaning and 


privacy. 
Seont Doers 


One or two houses in the Birmingham old preperty had no 
front doors, but only back ones, and theye were disliked. A more 
serious front-door trouble, iowever, was the shared peorckm of the 
IleCeCe housing estates. 

On the three L.C.C,. housing estates studied in the present 


gurvey three main types of front entrances were founds 


(4) Houses with their own front gate and own porch, formin.. 
28% ef the samples 


(44) Houses with a coumon front gate but separate porches or 
front doors, forming 40° of the samples and 


(144) Houses, usually sharing a front gateway, which have a common 


mt 


crhde 


porch, covoring the front doors of two adjacent houses 
in a row; these formed 32% of the sample. 


There was a consideable degree of complaint about the third type 
of front door, where two neighbours had tc slare the same porch, 


and this offended many poople’s sense of privacy. Yislike of the 
shared porch was expressed bys 
22% 27.52 of those with conmon porches 
14% of those with common guteways, and 
72 of those with their own gateways and porches 


Some typical gruables on this scores 


"There should be te pathways to the houses. It's 

better to hve that with children, then you cam cican 

your own do retep when you feel like itk and if you 

haven*t timo, it doosn’t watter. * (P30D, Watling, 5 
children, si.cesg porch) 


"(Susges' ions for imppoving houses after the war) Oh, 

do away with those fireplaces, and this business of 

mmmping water. Proper veitiletion, and see that the 

houses aren’t too hot in sumer acd cold in winter, and 

not have to ive on the same doorstep with aiyone o1se@, 

you can hear every word that's saidd,.* (FS50D, Secontree, 
1 child, shares porch) 


"I don*t like the porches. i az lucky with my neighbour, 
but it's not mice to share if you don’t like the seople 
next door." (7s5C, Becontree, 2 children, shares porch) 


"I don*t acvrove of double porches. if there is a knock 
at the door, both of us come out to see whose door it is." 
(P350D, Becontree, 3 children, shares porch) 


These mamarks illustrate thie inconvenience of sharing a porch with 


your neighbour. 


Auside the Home 


Onee inside the front door, wo find that people dis- 


likes 


(a) walking stwaight into the living room 


(») having the stairs going straight up on either side of 
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(e) having a long passage going straight tothe kitchen, 
go that when the front door opens toere is a through 
eS ee a ee a a oo 

open too, 


What people said they Liked when they open the front door was to 
have what some of thes called “a proper hall", so that if a visiter 
called he does not talk straight into the family having a weal, and 
so has to be agked in to it. We met this attitude in an earlicr 
chapter (VIII, p. 204), where ome reason for wating a separate 
sitting room was to have somewhere to ask visitors into if the 
fanily was iaving a meal when they called. For instance, this 
Birmingham woman, whe had lived in Woed Green Xoad fer 20 years, and 
Liked both the house and the districts 


“It would be nice to have a hall entrance. You can keep 
your front roan better. It isn’t always comvenic t+ to 
agk ocople in, but you could do if you had a hall 
entrance.” (765D) 

Ur these two Leteliworth women; one bad | lived there for over 20 

years and liked it, the other for loss than five years and disliked 

its , 


*There should ce a sevearate bathroom, and a hall passage 
not opening on to the street from the living room." (360D) 


"There suould be porches. We nad to make a deor inside, 
lt*s so cold with the doer epening right on to the living 
roome* (F35D) 

Tre draughtiness of such on arrangement in cold weather was thus 


another factor in the demand for a hall, 


Perhaps the most cogent reason for demanding a hall was the 
strong dislike many people heve for a room with a let of doors open- 
ing off it. In all the areas, but especially «t Roehampton, there 
were frequent references to “teo manydoors". One such case is 
illustrated in Plan 22, which shows a Fubham flat, where two bedrooms 
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opened off the living room. (Sse Chapter Vy ppelS2<3j for com 
plaints about this). 
Some other comments! 


"You have to go through the dining room to get 
to the lavatory and She back of tie house," 
(750C, Letchworth) 


"There are too many doors. The rooms all act out 
of one anothers," (740D, Becontree) 


“Tne living room is all docrs. You have tv go 
through it to the scullery." (755C, Becontree) 


"You have to go through the sitting roam iv get 
anywhere eise.* (P25C, Becontree) 


this brought up again the difference of opinion as to whether the 
scullery (cooking place) ahould lead off the kitcheneliving~room 
(eating place) or not. “oe saw in an earlier chapter (VII, ».195) 


that people did not like having to cerry dishes from the scullery 
te the kitehen, and therefore tended to want to eat in their 
eooking place. Some people liked a connecting door straight from 
the kitehen to the sculiery (i.e. not cut into a passage; for 


this reasons 


“The sitting room should have a door lea to the 
kitchen. There*s so much running about." (F5oc, 
Beamaville) 


Others, who had such a door, disliked it, for Various reasons: 


"The scullery leads on to the kitchen, and the citehen 
always smells of food." (P50CZ Tiford) 


"The kitehen epens out of the dining reom. It makes 
the dining room steamy." (7503, Bournvilloc) 


There seemed to be a parth@ular demand for getting to the 
geullery without having to go through the living rooms 


"“It¢*s very incouvenisnt having all these rooms to go 
through to get to the seullery." (¥40Cg Tiford) 


LhSe 

"There ought to be g way downstairs into the ; 

or if the bathroom s downstairs into the bat 

without going into the liv ng room That's a grouse 

I*ve heard Very very often, and in thege days of billeting 

it's 4 terrible disadvantage.” (60C, Letehworth) 
These last two quotations should be read bearing in mind that 
in houses where there ig/ no hand-basin in the bathroom, peopbe 
have to wash in the seullery (cf. Chapter X). The solution seems 
to be 3a passage that bwipasses the living room and leads to the 
soullery; but where there was sucha passages, @sge at Portanouth 
(see Plans 1 & 2), this too was not liked; for instance, a 


Portsmouth woman, typical of many, said she disliked the "long 


passage from the front door, the shooting gallery, seme poopie 


calls it". Another (F30C) thought the passage is "no use, and 
takes a lot of cleaning". 


Saek Doors 


A foature of many houses was that there was no direst 
aceess from th: street to the back door, so thet everything coming 
inte the house had to ecme in through the front door, and bicycles, 
coal and other things stored in sheds in the backyard or varden — 
had to be corricd right thyough the house, and ofteb through the 
living room. This state of affairs aroused much protest wherever 
it was founds 


"ZI think thay should be built with a side entrance. Hy 
boy has to take his bike right through, wen if it's 
only « side passage." (50D, Roechampton, 1 a See 


“ra like a paggage for the coal. The dirt gocs 


*“There’s no back entrance, D 
the living room." (F30D, Becontree) 


"411 houses sasuld have bask back entrances, so that all 


24D « 
tae dixst Jocan't << 


ought to have side entrances. It's so difficult 
with bicycles and things bore, bringing them through 
the Rouse, and there's ne room for a shed at the beck. 


Also the dustmen has to come through the house." (TSOC, 
Watling) 


"Tas living roam las two dogs, and you have to go through 
i% to get upstairs to ths batuiroom and lavatory. If 
there are men working in the garden, they Lave to go 
through there and go upstairs." (725C, Letehwort.i) 


There @an be no doubt that thore was a strong demand that every 


house should have access from the street to the garden and the 


back door, to ave'd these inconveniences. 


Stairs 


Internal staireases seemed in the main to oe satisfactory, 
and thers were no major grumblies, excert for a few psople who did 


not like stairs going up from the living room (see Plan 8). The 


following camoent was an exseptional one: 
“fhe stairs are from a room instead of a hall, 
Diugusting, it's like going back tc the Victorian cra,” 
(W45C, Bournvilic) 


Im the flats tie stairs were outside instead of inside tac hone, 
fhe following tab e ghows the maber of wees steps to be 


mounted to mach each floor -- there were no liftss 
ST2PS TOs Aat FIDOR 2nd FIOOIR Srd FLOOR 
ae ON 4s 


Bleck BJ 16 3i 
Kentish Tow 15 30 
Apart from Block A at Pulham, thero wi tuus no significant 
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aifference between the two, ord this made it all the more inter 
esting to find considerable differences between the preferences of 


people living on the two estates. Though the top floor was one of 
the two most vcooulsar at both, the second floor was the secormi 
favourite at Pulham, but the least povuler at Kentish Towns 


PROPORTION OF PSOPLS WoO LIGED THSIR FLATS 
OB GACH FLOOR AT TW BLOCKS OF MODERN PLATS: 


RULHAL 
Ground floor 69% 
First floor 62 
Second ficor 80 
Third fleor 90 


The order of popularity was thuss 


2nd 
Ground 
Let 


A factor especially militating against the lever floors at Pulham 
was the noisiness of the children playing in the courtyards, and 
the frequency with which they broke windows while so doing. This 
may partly accowt for the low rating of the first and ground 
floors at Fulham, but there seems to be no simple oxplanation for 
the very lo» figure for the second floor at Kentish Towmm. It is 
interesting to note that the absence of lifts dées not prevent 


the two top floors at Pulham being the two most popular, and the 
third floor also being the second most popular at Kentish Town, 
ven more contradictory results are given by the 
proportions of people on each floor Who, if they were given a free 
choice, would prefer to live either where they were or in another 
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flate 


PERCENTAGE OF PXOPLE LIVING ON EACH FLOGR WHO WOULD 
LIKE TO LIVE IN THSIR PRESENT OR MIOTHIR PLAT? 


EULA SUT LS TOWS 


Ground floor 
First 


Seeond ad 
Third « 


Judged by this test, the third floor was still the moat popular in 
Fyulhem, but it was the least pomwlar in Kentish Tow. Ths first 
fiscor, om the other hand, which was Ird in order of popularity at 


Kentish Town had now become first, though at Pulham it remained at 
the bottom of the list. The reaglts of the two tables agros for 
Palham, but at Kentish Twa thore was evidently some undetccted 
complicating factor. 

it is neteworthy that 911 the canplaints about stairs at 
Pullman cane from people on the top Plscor, who had at least 45, and in 
teo cases 57, steps to climb. Two out of tio five top-floor flat 
residents in Bleck A, wWners there were 57 steps, complained of this, 
compared with only three complaints from ths remaining 24 top-floor 
flats visited in Pulham. All but one (a Block A flat) of people who 
grumbled about the stairs said they iixed their flats, and threes 
ef them, inclu ims one Slock A rosident said tusy would like to live 
either at Malham Court or in mother flat, if they had a free choice. 
All the complaingggts, except one F40D in Block A, are aged between 
5° and 60, 

Some typical commacnts3 
"Well, there's the stairs. I*m getting on a ae se) 


"Tne only thing, the stairs are too mich." (50C, 
’ Blocka) 


“s ? a ‘ 
AOR te ee - ~ . ah ee a - ee Ae 


se 
Another couss for coupleint was that of tradespeople, especially 
the coalmen, jabbing at bringing goods upstairss 


(Dislike) “The stairs, It's difficult for coalmen to 
bring coals upe Ye have to give them a tip to de it." (355D) 


"Too highs We have to pay mimepensce cxtra to have the coal 
carrisd upe" (7400, Block A) 


The viewpoint 6f those who liked being on an upper floor was re- 


presented by this wife of «2 Yar Office official whe lived on the third 
floor in Block C, but would really have liked "a little two-storey 
house" ¢ 

"I like being on the top floor. We have an upper storey 

and it is Like being in a Little house. I like being 

on my om." (3400) 
At the York Rise flats four out of the six complaints about stairs 
were from pcople om the third fleor, who had 45 steps to climb, one 
from the seconi flier with 30, and one Prom the first floor with 
only 15. Al except one (first floor) said they liked the flat, but 
only two (including the one who was doubtful about liking the flat) 
said they would like to live at York Rise or some other fl«t if they 
had a free choices. 

Ali the complainants were aged over 40, and as at Pulham, 
the reasons for complaint included difficulties about tradesmen, as 


well as personal reagonust 


"T*d like to be on the bottom floor. I can't manage the 
stairs." (PYOD, 3rd flicor) 


"Yell, not such high budldings. All tis walking up 
ani dowmstairs, it takes it out of people" a a 


40D: "There ghould ve lifts instead of stairs, It's awful havig 
to drag the prams up and downs.® 


W40C: “Still, we've got the pram sheds here.* 
40D; “But we can't always use them." (3rd floor, 2 children) 


"Places like this suit some people. iI don't think they should 
Ye vo high, though. Ine coalmen don't like coming up to the 
} top flats." (40D, Sra floor) 


"They're ali right, but it's a muisance tradesmen can't come 
Ups They have to get permission." (F50D, lst floor) 


Finaily, on the ground floor there are the opposing viewpoints of the 
Yailway worker's wife (725D) with two children, who liked her fiat 


because it was on the groumd floor, and the septuagomerim wife of a 


mystery worker ( ""*£ don’t tell me what ‘is job is") who wanted an 


upper flet because “there's a lot of nuisance with the children playing 
outaide and aiming balls at the windows". 

On tiie whole, stairs in blecks of flats of not mo:cs than 
four storeys aid uet seen to be a Very app eciable cause of dissate 
isfaction. Only on the third floors was tiere any simificant 
decree of compla.nt, and sach of tais micht ve eliminated if these 
flats were mot lect to old 280 phe. another causeof complaint oulc be 
removed if housing mana ers ould devise gome means of inducing coal- 
men to deliver co2l to top flats without the flat-dwellers having to 
vbribe them cach time, 


iver 


rr Rael i i nies —_——--- eet te nk 
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XIII. AIR 70 BREATHE 
Drauzhts ave a perennial seurce of complaint, and a symptom 


of badly planned houses. Lasmussen in “Lonaon, the Unique City® 


gaid he believe Mnglish houses were delidscrately constructed with 
windovys that did not fit in order to ventilate the rooms, 4f this 
were so, it would be indicative of a complete bankruptcy of ideas 
in the design of houses in the past hundred years; but it seems 
more likely th.t Rasmussen was pulling our Legs by a clever double 
reference to the suvpesed Mnglish passion for fresh air and the 
Wnelisn building entrepreneurs’ habit of jerry@-building. 
In the present survey there were grwmables about draughts 

in all the sample areas, and particularly in Reehampton (122), 
Letchworth (10%), Bournville (8¢) and Pulham flats (72). These 
draughts were attributed by the complainants to four main causess 

VOOrS 

VWiniove 

Roors 

WLoors 
The largest category was that of oadly placed or designed UOOrB,s 
the most frecucnt burden of complaint being “too many doors" (ef. 
Chapter XII, p.243<4): 


"We tyro doors are in a linc, and taat makes the 
eI el . ,¥ a i . ae .% “? ; f - ¥ - ® soe . " = ai 4 
kitchen a@raughtye™ (H2oD, Birmzingham) 


"The door is opposite the Sront door, and thet makes 
it draughty." (F350CZ Pulham houses, ground floor flat) 


"fhe bath should be upstairs. The seallery has four 
doors, alway: opening and shytting, so draughty." 
2400, Bournville) 


"(Dislike) everything. ‘It's too draughty, too many windows, 
and that makes draughts, and lots of other things...dAmd you 
get a draught from the front door straight through the 
livine room beeause tue fireplace is opvesite the door | 
and you can't put an armchair here because the larder juts | 
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| into the living room, and you can't wut an armchair h 
m beside the fire Séeeause there's a cupboard amd you woulan't 


ve able to get at ite® (F40C, Letcivorth) 


"Tae iiviag room has three doors and two windows, it's 
terribly dvaughty,." (F45D, Palham flats) 


“Bedrooms opening into the sitting room make it very cold 
aud draughty.e" (F25D, Fulnauw flats, sce Flan 46) 


the trouble was usually that two doors were in a line, or several 
agoors opensd into a room, so that if both wére open at the same time 
ticre was a through current affair. 

Wita windows tae draughts were ususzlly caused by them being 
badiy fitting (cf. Rasmussen above), or in one or two cases bon 
damage had not besn properly repaired. Hers is an examplic of the 
"fresh air” argument that gocs on endlessly in English homes; 

fwo neighbours (F50D's) sitting by open window: 

"Do you mow, I iike to have this window right open, and. 


git in iront of it iike this. Bat when wad COMSS NOMG, 
first thing he does,kis comes straight in here and shuts 


it Upe" 
"iy bubby's the same. Can't stand an open window, Fumny, 
isn't i. Be Out Aor ITS d.l. i ia fg J J VA fd touink ret 3y'd Like 


pit of fresh wir at home." 
oP ' Suppose that's it, they get fed up with it, ali daye 
zs" a LW ay | tne Wa 7, wa th this iii o ~ucy aon t Like fresn 
air the way we doe Like now, when vai comes in, he'll 
tell me about thés window. You see." 
Stone or cewent floors 2% Letehworth vere ali¢ged to de "Very 
drauch ty". 
One or two cages of badly constructed rocfs making the house 
draughty were also mentioned, 


One ventilation sroblem that occurred whore the conper was in 


the kitchen (esvecially at Watling) was sew to dispose of ths clouds 


of steam thet were created when washing was in srogress, and which 


ats en 
| were apt to make the walls of the kitehen damp, and steamy if not 
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efficientiy dJisvesed of: 


"There should be a littlic ventilator on top of the 
scullery door - waica there isn't only a Little 
window « to let ths steam out properly." (P25C, 

Ro & ammpton } 

"It gests sacekinge wet when I cook. There are no 

ventilators and you can't have a window or door open 


because of the colds” (750C, Rochamoton) 


"it's only a scullcry roally. It has a copper in it 
oni the steam makes everything greasye"® (F35C,Watling) 


Another version was that the kitcuen got full of cooxing smucild, 
which did not dissipate, or elise spread all over the houses 
The »roblems of sccuring adequate ventilation in 4 home are 
@ally quite simple technical ones, and there geems no reason why 
any new houses should ve constructed after the war in such a Way 


as to lead to any of tke Yoregcing complaints. 


25.6 


Hormal cally life depends on thers being sufficient Light 
for people to bo = le to sce wheat they ars doing. “+n the daytime this 


Gilamsination is provided by the light of the sum, and all hoevses in 
civilised countrics are desicne! toe adkait « greater or icss degree 
of daylight through spertures in the walls, called windows, filled 
with sheets of glass. ‘4t night any illumination must be artificial, 


amd im places where no artificial Light is avaiiable seo les have to 
go to bed at sundown. 

there are two important agpscts of natural licht from the 
house-desicnor's voint of view: (a) the health aspect and (b) the 
Vision «spect. +t is only quite recently that the health im ortance 
of natural licht has coms to be recognised. More than 80 yoars ago 
the greatest of Sikeeioont Victorian nurses mide the revolutionary 
statement thet sunlicht was needed in the healing of the sicks 


"Tt is the umcualified result of all my expericnce with 
the sick, that second only to their need of fresu air is the 
need of lichts: that after a close room, wiet hurts then 
mest is a dark room. 4nd that it is not only light but 
direct suh-licht they want. Peovle think the effoct is 
upon the spirits only. This is by no means the case. The 
sun is not only a painter but = sculptor. Youadnit that 
he dose the photograph. “Without going into scientific 
explanation we must aduit that licht has quite as reali and 
tengibie effects upon the Wwman body....Yant of Light 
steps growth and sremotes scrofula, vickcts, etc." 
(Florence Nightingale, "Notes on Nursing", 1859) 


w2 kmow that it is not only tie sick but the Realtuy that 


Towday » 
benefit from plentiful exposure to light, indeed that without 

fairly frequent exposure to swilight full health camnot be cbltained. 
We kmow also thst it is the invisible and not the visible light raya, 


the ultre-violet and infraered rays, that are important. “he extent 
re | ‘to whieh those raya can be aimitted into buildings is limited. 


bie Me etapa ae . ee 
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sumkight casts shoiows Which are often inconvenient; it is alse 


liable tc overhost rooms. The diffuse radistion of the siy, which in 
the vWaricble climate of the Txriticn Isic is more important fram this 
point of vicw than direct sunlight, depends on the area of sky 
Visible at any particular yoint. The trouble here, however, is that 
ultra-violet coys are not admitted vy erdinary window glass. There 
is of courses « special kin’ of glass that doses admit these rays, but 
this is still very expensive - it cests thres times as much as 
ordinary glass - and keeps its soecisl properties for only 15 years. 
Moreever, it is not yet know how in ortant the relatively amall 
amounts of natural licht and sumlicht that can be admitted to buiid-~ 
ings are for consralhealth, though a League of Nation's <evort suggests 
that over long periods the effect might be greater than would appear 
at first sicht. 

Prom th: pure Vision point af view, a cartain standard of 
illumination is necessary if comfortable working conditions are te 
be achieved. “here thers is sither too mech or too little light, 
there is not only a marked fallin; off in vorkins effictoncy (330 
Change Noe3. Part I, Chanter KXXVI), cmd this applies to housework 


as mach as siry othor kind of work, but thors is also the danger of 


permanent injury to the sy2sisht. 
4etificial light is rather a different problem, having in 


tne main only to vrevide adequate vision for work and other activities 


after sunset and befors sumrise « middle-class »cople who in peacetime 


hardly ever rise before sunrise, even in winter, are rathor apt te 
overlook the lighting problem in the early worming, though winter 
“sumer time* with the sun not rising tili after 9 aem. in Decembor 


o—. < =r mg * ¥ *% — P 7 P . 
S > x ep -— “a 4 = ‘ r oy 4 u " = , } ray 
aan OT INN aE AMEE oe oo ~ ee ee ; ry 
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in the Sowth of Unclend has brought this home to everyvody. The 


relationship t tween naturel ond orttficieai light in the design of 


homes is well brought out by one of the lesding experts of the 
Building Heeearch Siaticn, Mir. R. Pitswaurice, in a paper read to 
t the Royal Society of Arts on April 29, 1942: 


"It is necessary to realise that inadequacy of day- 

lighting....means that artificial light has to be 

switched on 7m hour or so earlier than would be ascessary 

if daylightins were mere efficiently contrived. Ona 
gloomy winter's day, it may atl in a bad Gage be necessary 
even to keep artificial lighting going all dey. «nis 

° mcang an unmmecessary encroacimeont on the weexly oudget.* 


This complsint of dark houses, and esvecialiy of dark kitchens and 


” scullories was frequemtiy found in the present survey material, but 


most often in the old houses, particularly <«t Pulham (17%) and 


Pertemouth (87), In the newer houses the orebiem of providing 
adequate .icht for normal deily vourpeses seensd to have been satis- 
faetorily eolvscd. In Walhem the high srovertion of cmaplaints was 
largely cue to the lorrce number of converted basement Plate in the 
sample, The vrovertion of grumbles about darkmcssa in the basement 
flats (27¢) was considerably higher than in the other two or 
three floors (14%). 
¥Yew of the peopis whe complained about the darkness of their 
kouses claborated very much on the themes: 
“I don't like these house. They're so darke"* (P35C, 
Pulham; dislikes house, hag gmail neglected 
ties garden) 
-ime “There's no comfort. It's all draughts and coid and 
dark and dirty. (P65D Pulham dislixes ROUSE, nas small 
well kept garden) 


&it*s devressing and darke* (36§0D, Pulhem, house "not too 
bad", garden “too smail to do anything wit 


yu like more light. It's very dark, even in the bed- 
" (360D, Worcester; dislikes house, no garden) 


“z"4 Mike fa light. It's very dark, even in the 
coows." OMBOD, Tontiah Town, likes flat, but says 
an 9 nothing like your own little 
ouas,* 


Only ono=third of tic poop 's whe gambled sbeut the house being 
dark gaid they liked it, so that lack ef light was an baportent 
factor in satiufaction or the raverse about a houses. 

The importence pegosls attached to a well lighted house was 
ati.gso reflected in the deniand s for mere light in new nouses built 
efter the wart 


‘Woll, there should be ore light. I think bungalows 
are ice. My daughter lives at Barking. They're nice 
houses down thorea.® (770C. Ilford) 


Q:"Move you ouy augeestions as to what blaprovVavents shouid 
ve made in nw houses thet arc built’ after the war?® 


as"fhat's a big questionj They siould be light and airy, 

Labeures: svink if you ean afford maids they're hard to 

set," (7459, Pulham houses; likes flat because it is 
oe teht and airy, out 4islikes district “intensely") 


"I dow*t think you vant houses too maall. Ly sister lives 
at Zdeware, the rooms are too a@uell, These old ouses 
we worth doing up, I! think thore should be the maximum 
of Light andi ais. I* va Lived noroad, and I'm used to the 
nin. Ye wut all we osm cet." (350C, wife of merchant 

scaman, Lives in first fieor rich in 
Ongar Rdey Malhamy likes both houge 
and district, house begause “the rogue 
are Large, plonty of sum} district bo- 
cause "4t's vary good for shopping") 


yen moxs frequent than complaints about the youse being uark were 
compLaints about the kitehen or scullery lacking adequate light to 
work by. Hore again enly one-third of those whe thougat their 
kitehens were too dark liked them, VYoreents were also mainly of 
the bald type, just *“dark" or “very dark", with oniy an occasional 
explanations 


Be scullery is inan awigvard position, it's against 
the kitehen and makes the kitehen dark,* (745C, Pulham 
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epee rent 308.5 small well-kept garde, 
ijlikes hi Missy put on the wael. 2 Likes kitchon 
beca: ge 1t is convenient and handy »4 


“tT would oxefer & square room, not obléeng. “hese brick 

Walig OG Lae 4% ase Llé ba: igs get 6 make the kitehens dark,*® 
(¥30C, Pulham houses, rent 25%+, always lived in 
Pulh ow, likes house and kitchen) 


Two remarks brought out some impcrtent points. One was about bad 


daylighting involving umnecessary use of artificial light in the 
Gaytimeg and the other stressed the importance ef the correct 
pPlaeing of licntas 


"“There’s so bagk deor to tho scuilery, and it's so dark, 
i have to have the elsctric Light on all the tine,* 
\P40C, Tiford, dislikes boti house and 
kitchen) 


"There's mo yvoom,. You can't use ths Copper. “here's not 
onough Light. ~ ae electric Licht ia in the wrongs place, 
so you're Lays standiag in your own Light," 

(75005 3 Latenwerth, dislikes beth houses mx and 


tohan, but likes district) 

4nd a fatalistic viewpoint: 

“It's dark and cold, but you8ve got to have one four 

like tiuat.* aby porter seta ly wore woman, wife of vost 
103 wovker, ilford) 
La sated ici - 

done to their kitchens, 

On this question of lighting of houses, tice devigners of 
the Ceuslis Ae Eithdbition “Homes to Live In® doclares 


Tid | PROPS ‘ne , LIGET ISG 9 ox & ROO — tee) ae tig! 


A. Saarpnoss of ‘ho right auwoumt of Ge Using iigusc of the 
: vision Light is needed Yight quantity 


B. Spsed of pore 2, Groat anc gudden changes ae 
ception of light mast be Be Using List of the 
avoided, right quality 


) dane ) Glare is avoided O. Placing the light 
” we Ae “ in tine sight vosition 
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In the Sulhws bheuses (tyvieal Wiuiows of which are illustrated in 
Plam 23) tie first and most slewentary of these basic requiremesta, 


whearpmess of Vision, was leaeking in 4 greut many cases, and the tiwe 


Qther desiderate have been quite inadequately slammed for, It is 
intoresting to sce wuat Lbappomed wien ail the vcople Living in two 
of these Fulham screets were asked (in 1959 before blackout changed 
perspectives sbout windows) wuether they would like their windows 
Se be lirsger or amaller, 


JO% Wanted larger windows 

‘Act ane 7 " , cures | 

435 Wanted gmaiicr windows, and 
27> wanted bic game sige of windew 


Reagong fo. wantin; lurger winiowss 


Would like more Light 

Jaat plenty of wiv and Light 

Nice alx and light 

LakS gum, bul iomauga . Ligkte look Micer, and are 
cheayer if brea 

Like of iot of sir 

Like the waxiaas atowst of alr 

tf less danger of breakage, Lighter and sunnier. 

1eoks nicer. 


A. 


The main reasons for wataing larger winiows were thus to get more 
light and air, witi the possibility of highsr cost of replacement in 


case of bre&kage acting ag « faixiy important icterrent, 


ea 


Reanons for: wantine game- giged Wii... OWS? 


But two instead of one 

They lot in the right amount of light 

byt wather diffienlt to clean. Fflenvy of Light. 

Gut woud vrolas CaASCMENTE asier to clean, 

“nough Licht and fresh air. if bigger, expense in 

ourtairns 

tarficotient Licht and air. Saves gimtains. 

But would profer a lougex, lowor proportion - better 
far curteining. Pleuty of 
light and veotilation, 


This group was just as anxious for plenty of Light and air, but 
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ecnsidered their present winiews were sdecucte in this respect. 
Two new feotors, howover, effected theix choices he cifficulty 


of cleaning the windows snd the ervens« of curtaizing 


CHM 
“easens for wanting smailer win iows: 


But two in pines of one. tester to clean, 

Cheaper for the curtains. Sasies 60 QGlvan, 

Zasier to cleen, Saves money with lace curtains, 

nagisye FO Cloanm and eneaper to curtain. 

Taken loess cuptainine. Don't look so big and 
award. 

Lesa less te -<et broken 

Sice al 

Choaever Irteaini ng 

+90 noisy, everyone aces in, children climb in, 

Sumisnhing is too e&xpengiv¥s. 

aves curtaining acd isbour. But as cig pancs as 

Oa) wi ible. 


For this group, the cle ming and curtaining factors had become 
paramount. Ye can now compare the importance of the need for Light 
aud air, the cost of curtaining and tne iabBour of Gieaning /:.ndcows 
as factors in determining these scoplie’s choice of how iurgs they 
wanted t>oair winiwa to ber 
Por every 190 with whom Light aid air was the main factor, 
75 considered GOGG OF CurtanS, — 
iS aifficuity of cleaning, 
oD " GU6t of cepluceawmort, wiu 
: 17 ad our ivVacy e 
In the main survey the only onc of these points that came out 
at all stronciy was the desive for more light. The cost co: curtaine 


ing was someting that veopie only considered in relation %to a 


ghange of windews, and was not likely to bo « serious grumbic with 
existing windows. The only relevant camgnent umder tais Seca. Was 
that ef a railway worker's wife at the Pulham flats, who lixed both 
here flat and her xitehen, but would relly heve liked to live in 
a houge with a garden? 
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givo. Tt's very 44°“Leult for cetting curtcins.* (7386 ) 
Few peoples mentioned cleaning (difficulties, but one or two on the 
groumd floors o* the blocks of Tints referred to win iows getting 
broken by children at niay. The short of thing that bacnened 
was illustrated by this seenumt of tne wife of a shovkesenser who 
tried to cet th: searents of 2 boy wso had breken their shor window 
to pay wp for its 


"Dur ng the aftcrmmoen my sister and I went to intervicw 
the mother of the awe 9en00L by Wao had Broken our 
Shoo witviow, onoev walling s week agoe ite refused to 
unions six other boys who were there atthe time shared, 
Heer boy wag 2a good honest boy, aid the other boys Hitler's 
minions. Ghe just would net see reagom, tue law was on 
hor sido, otc. ‘an t tO 2@@ PeCey His Boy wos With the kid 
gsigowballdmg, iio wife enid oe was cut and sae did not 
kmow the law, but we should go ond see the father at the 
station office before his wife gcthim in the evening. On 
the way down wo gaw a volice insvector and seregsant in a 
cay and thy 90% the Law. Armed with thig, went to 
intervicw man,whe said in a minute nae would vay.* 


The only reser! benringe om the privacy ssvect of windows cane 
fromthe wife of - Service man in the Pulham fists, who "could never 
be happy heres 
"The seullery window ghould have the frosted glasa on 
the too half. Ye heve to wash in the scullery, aid 
neople in the top of the opoesite bleck eam seo in.* 
(#40C} 
The iguana for more Light, which we heve already examined in the 
guise of complaints abevt houses and kitehene being durk, Also 
teok tis form of desandis for wore and bigger Windewss 
"T$4 like another windew or a bigger ome (in kitehen). 
It's too dark, The back part of 211 these houses is too 
darks" (745D, Poxrtanouth) 
"Sahl, no commers, it would be nice to have round rooms, 


Lots of window space, cupboards, some new houses have so 
Pows*® (%58Cy Sournviile) 


With some poople the dewand took the form ef mrs wanting 
"“M@M@shine windows", t.eugh it a2 wasther they roally 
wanted Vitaegiass for aluitting ulira-vinict rays or 2 loxrge 
mouern window that lots in plenty ef sunshine; 

"Ll tubilc ons shoul’ have ops e1uy OF Win iowa, but it 
does se3i to make an ugly Gpyearence on the OULBLAG, 
toy C2271 b' Bee br phat 4 J a. i5 Lowe lool nm2a + do 

(P45c, Rochazpton, intelligent, attractive, 


Triendiy, ~0 ins Her lroning in Met ey 
chints evers.1) 


AST .* uf ie 


w.uScy saqulc nave plenty of Windows those new gute 
~Aguit wid ows." byt wid» Lower Fiat in lamDpten Radke lliford, 


vo 4 oe? ' ai rye ‘ -_— P 
‘weieh she doss vot Likes "This house 
is not plenned for alterations*®) 

? r e 7 = } ~ . . Pa -. . -, he ~ + "5 . - : ‘ 7 o. Le 
. _ mayest i h S Sa iS ue ud h Ves ol STi vy i Arie. Lin: TRS ETS ids 
‘. <4 . . "4 — = » . ~*~ ~ % ,F 
plenty of light." (7450, Lotenworth) 


Beth bay winigwa and french windows had tisir devotesos, Say wine 
dows of coutseo worse the came of Victsrian ~sscectabhlity, 
probable that tiis reagen still persists, ticugh 1+ was uct openly 
exprasseds: 


"The loumge could be a bit biggsr,. I'd 
b in the window." (336C. Bowrnvillse, 1 


. * . | 
Rie ak Mii tical Mi, hell mad he Mattos Largs W eLl-kep 


Garden » likes Louse and distr ict) 


"A bay window would inarease the size of the Prout roonu,.* 
F40C, Bournville, © childron, both gir i, attend- 
ing secondary school, gmail Gas, kept in adjacent 
Lean~to} 


“Well, I've thought I'd like tay windows." (P45¢, Bournville) | 
The prevalence of Shis seikt of view among; C class pseple lat 
ccoleur to the guasicion that tue reagons offered for wanting vay 
windos were really rationsalisations ef some quite siifimaoms 
different motive, 


Tiford, another predominantly C class avea also 
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specialised in this desire for bay indows. One woman (IM5C) went 
so far ag tosay she disliked squarc Igguggpcamt bays and would 
rather have round onea, Alsaé disliked at Ilford were the mall 
*mock bays" on the first gloor of some houses, which were above 
the ground floor baya, the upper windows being pinched out to give 
the effect of a small pointed bay, though in fay there was no bay 
in the room. These were mown locally as “points"s 


“if the upstairs had a bay window instead of a ‘point’, 
you é9uld pus q drScsing table in it." (755C) 


"They should have @ us bay windows instead of 
these *pyoints'." (3M5C) 


Those who wanted french windows in th living room seldom gaveany 
specific reason, but in most cases the main object was doubtless 
casy access to the gardens 
"T'd like french windows into the garden, go that you 
don't have to take people through the kitchen." (350C, 
Reshampton) 
Here again the demand came wore fyom O*s than D's. 4t was mainly 
found among suggestions for improving postewar houses rather tnan 
improvements to the houses people were actually living in, 

4 oroportion of the complaints about windows referred to 
windows bDlom out by the blast of bowbs and only replaced by felt 
or some giigoe other material other than glass, Those were not 
normal conditions, and really aseunted to landlord grumbles rathor 
than window grumbles, oeg. this Birmingham pensioner's wifes 

“He (the landlord) won't have anything done te it. The 
windows have been out for nine months, it takes all 
the heart out of me to work. It wag ali right before’ 

(F70D) 
Turni. ¢ from windows to windoweframes, the new stell franes aroused 


Se eg nrc gaat. ee Ce te ee 
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migsed feelings. Some wanted theni, and some did not, but the 
latter feeling was stronger, largely owing to the difficulty of 
affixing vlack-out to metal fvemees but also because wees WOxre 
alleged to be draughtys 


"I don't like ths iron window frames, tie rooms 
ave dvaughty." (7353, Letelworth) 


“Il don't like ironeframed, windows, They sweat a0, 
and make the ledges wet. (W50C, Roehampton) 


"Iron windows are all wrong, go draughty." (U55C, 
Rockhampton 

“I don’t like the iron frames to the windows. They 

get rusty, and they don’t absorb the moisture Like 

wood, You just got it all in the room."* (FSoD, 
Roshampton) 

*iever make steel windows, They are go Jiifficuit 

to black out. And these windows are »viaced too 

high.* (750C, Watling) 


"I8d like wooden window frames instead of thowiren 
ones." (P25D, Letchworth) 


The sup orstition that steel window-franmes "sweat" is interestins, 
as it was evidently not rosiised that this was. due to conden- 
gation. 

The position of the window in the reom is algo a con- 
sideration that hag to be borne in mind, as the following conment 
of a Letehworth gardener's wife shows: 

"The front room is too aguall to use, and the window 
ig at the side of the house. We don’t want to sit 
and leek out of the window at someone else's 
rubbish bins," (F45C) 

In some of the clder houses thors was.still only 
gag for lighting vurpeses, “here this was the case, there was 
a strong demand for electricitys 
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"The kitehen’s too dark. I'd like to have elestric 
Light 211 thyemgh the house. We've only got gaa.” 
(P33D, Portsmouth) 


"I would like el ic light installed, but it would 
cost too mach." (%65C, Ilford) 


"The new houses should all have deckrie light. We're 
the only house left in the road with gas." (750D, Bauder 
St. Birmingham) 


“I'd ldke electric light, but we'd have to pay for in- 
stallation., "(760C, Roehampton) 


Svidently the cost of conversion from cas to electricity was the | 
main thing that deterred a good many pcople from maumgpadopting the 
more modern form of lighting, In this comection it is of some 
interest thot Kongal House, the Gas Light & Coke Co's model block 
of flats in North Kensington, was originally fitted with gas 
lighting throushout, but this proved s0 unpopular with the tenants 
that eloetricity had subsequentiy te be installod gam for lighting. 
In the Gas Light & Coke Co's North London survey in 

1937, 38° of the families in the whole survey area and 25% of those 


in the rogtricted Stepney area were found to be using gas only for 

lighting, as acainst 520 and 69% respectively using clectricity | 

only. In Stepney 6% and in the whole area 7#% were using both, 
Uf equal importance as the brightmess of artificial 


lighting is its pesition (Point e. in the “liomes to Live in*® section 
on lighting). ‘There was little complaint about bad placing of 
lights in the vresent survey, but it was probably not widely 
realised What can be done by thoughtful planning. 
Plan 24, of a Letchworth kitchen, showed one instance of 
a baily placed Light, which necessitated the person working at the 
sink or the gas stove stand in her own light. The housewife,mothor 


be 


PRX a Pee 


{ 


of 2 local clectrical emgineer, liked both Letchworth and her house 


and kitchens 


"The window should be higher and bigger. ly eye- 

sight is bad, and the light is placed wrongly. The 
gink should be under the window, and the electric light 
placed over it." (765C) 


le ‘ot protection against damp rising from the 


ae a protection against vain and accummlat ions 
of snows and 


3 Bad ventilation, which 

baths, ste. from 

On) GHO Walla. | 
Jamp rising frow the ground can be dealt with by meang of a daz p- 
proof course, i.e. @ continuous layer of some dampeproof material, 
Local byce-lawa and the London Budlding Act prescribe a proper 
dampeproof course for every new building that is erected at presont, 
but if this in faet fails to keep cut the damp, the owner or tonant 
has no further remedy. The law docs not gay that nobody shall be . 
allowed to erect a damp building, only that every budlding shall naw 
ag a rosult, not a few cheap modern 
houses, and many buildingsbuilta before damp-proef courses were 
required, about 50 yoars ago, are saturated with damp. 

Some examples of damp old buildings in Somers Tom were 
cited earlier (Chapter IV, pps 128+9); in these the floors were 
usually laid straight on to the earth or mud, but these have sinc 
peen demolished, “sxamples of “damp" houges that were still 
standing im the Mommouthshire coalefiecld were noted by a Mags- 
Observation investigator in the epring in 1942: 

"The first house was one of a group of 


courts. There is 0 hort place of waving, a 
court. There is Bree ot ee 


Oe ee a Se . 
most probably be squeloliy with mii and watery. ‘The Food 


ents steam from coppers, 
and allews it to condense " 


an a2oproved danpeproof course. 
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of the lock goody and go do the outside walla, but 
that is all, ‘Inside, the walls are damp, and daxp marks 
somot show wp practically the whole of the walls of the 
downstairs roomg, Tho front door opens straight into the 
fromt room, a second door opposite into the kitehen or 
living room, as third door into a dirty umpaved back yard. 
At the back there is a retaining wall against a pit tip. 
The. tip is pushing down, but gradually the retaining wall 
is breaking wp, and bricks, stones and pisces of coal used 
for wedging lie about near the back door, There is a daa 
misty emell in the houses, and windows are gmail and space 
is cramped, People in Blaina spond most of the time in’ the 
kitehens, where there is always a big range. If there is 
another room, as in t is house in Globepit Sow, it is apt 
to be filled with highly polished cheap modern furniture, 
It is tragic to see this furniture in the houses of the 
younger people set in reoms whore the walls are stained 

by » Where the floor rises up unevenly and the whole 
place is rickety and misshapen,*® 


"Ths third house was a cellaredweliing, two rooms only and 
@ pantry which baeked against earth, There was so through 
¢ ventilation, and the house was obviously damp, These low- 
| lying dwellings are extraordinary placese Dlaina is built 
on a slope which rises to a flat plain at Nantygle. ne 
may consequently be at a lower levol than another street, 


ee the two being commected by steps, ‘his had had its effect 
; on the type of house budlt, which may be two storeys on 
ee the Supgme upper street, and thrce storpys where it bagke on 


to the lower strest. This third storey down, with a door on . 
to the lower level street, is occupied by quite a different 
family from that in the part of the house which oclongs to 
the upper level street. it is vary obviously unhygicnic « 
has no lavatory or sink inside, no proper g.rden and only 
gmall windows, These cellars were meant to be simply kite 

=| chens or washeplaces for the rest of the house, and not to 

‘be limved in for any length of time. This particular house 

(under 25 & 28 Church Street) was nicely furnished, and 

obviously a source of pride to its ower. The range was 

beautifully kept, the brass highly polished, the curtains 
cieoan and the floor newly washed, Some of tae furniture 
locked meek new, The youmg girl who was tidying the house 
looked burt and . when the Sanitary Ingpector saids 
‘These Places aren't fit for anybody to live int." 


She kind of dampness which comes in throuch the rceof is also legislated | 
against in the local building byeoelaws, Regulations specify the 

piteh of the roof, ‘the fall of the gutters and the design of flushings, 
copings, etc, But hore asain, provided the builder complies with 
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these regulations, the law is satisfied, ‘here is nothing in law 
to provent amyone selling or letting a building, sl4 or Rew, that 
nec kmows to be in a leaky condition, 

& graphic degeription of what it means to live in a 
house with a leaky roof is given in this investigator's report of 
a visit to a2 glum house in the mining valleys of Momnouthahixes 


"In Market Road, Nantyglo, there is another block of cellar 
dwellings, These have longs narrow, badly cultivated 
gardens in front of them, and consist of two small dark | 
9 These cellar a caiete in this case are simply 
itein arghways which c®iginaliy wore plaeed to sup; 
the two upver storyes of the house, 4m some cases back 
walle are wet rather than just damp, -here are no lavatories 
or sinks. ‘The house in this read had recently been vacated. 
Overnight, without official permission, another family had. 
moved in, and were living there still, in extreme poverty. 
4 women of about 40 and a amall boy were in tie Louse at the 
time of the visit. it was difficult to distinguish anything 
in the room at first Because of tre intense gloom A suek 
a3 covering half the window to koep out the draught. There 
was a bare table in the middle of the living room and one or 
two wooden chairs, The woman end the child were buaddled 
Close to the vange, bud were sitting with the front door 
open, presumably to let in the light. The living room was 
separated from the bedroom by a curtain only, There was a 
stones floor, and the walls were damp and moist. ‘The child 
looked ill and apathetic, but the woman looked like a wild 
beast, ready to fight for her right to stay in the a 


pn gpa y me and conoiliat whdle we were therc, mutter 
calling out when we left. This is not an isolated 

example of squatting, but quite often happens betewen the 
time when a tenant leaves a condemmed house and the six 


weeks which mst elapse before any further action can be 
taken," 


"Tas second house visited in Hantyglo was in Lion’ s Row, 2 
of houses ‘one up and one down’, some in good repair, 
usually the proporty of owner~occupiers, obhors im appalling 
bad repair. Hos, 1 and 2 were owned by the same pe-son 
who herself lived in Hoe le The second house was oceupiod 
by 2 mother and daughter, who were apparently very poor 

: staircase led 
from the singlo Living room to the bedroom “ails Were 


and also very slovely, 4 narrow dark 

my in the bedroom to catch the rain dripping through 
om the roof, *When it really rdas hard, it all comes 

through on the bed’, said the girl, The room wasnot large 


enough for the bed to be moved to another position." 


— 


— 
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in the main survey compleints of dampness were found mainly in 
the older houses, especially Letenworth (142), Birmingham (9%) 
and Pulham houses (57%), and hardly at all in the newer housing 
estates and flats, 


Vampuceas was an important factor in feelings of satisf- 
action about homes, “ore than half (55¢) of the people complaingng 
of damp in one or more rooms either did not Like or had resorvations 
sbout their housog, 


Comparatively few people elaborated much on the reasons 
for their houses being damp and the usual griwoble was that certain 
rooms could not be used beeauge of dampnesss 


"You cet fed up with it. There's no comfort in it. it's 
a terrible place we have to wash in, The floor is running 
with wator, , he jamb of the door is an inch away from 
the wall, it’s so dams." (60D, Birmingham, lived there 


18 years) 


"“Yothing rMAClie We gantt live in the back room begause af 
the dam, and there are only two bedrooms, ® (725D, Bir- 
mingham, 5 children, Lived there six yoars) 


“{t's awkward, The scoullery leads inte the living roou, 
he iavatory’s in the bathroom, it's so damp you can't 
keep anything in the larder, and there's not enough 
cupboard room." (P55C, Letchworth, likes house, been there 
over 20 years) 


"Yell, I like my front room, it's damp, I've been 
at them three or four tims, but they*ve never been to 
seo it," (340C, Leteiworth, likes house, lived there & yrs) 


"Ye'vo made a c 
anything,“ 


omplaint about the dam 
(F35D, Letolworth, do oral 
there over ten years) 


"I'd like a better floor. This concrete ia dam. iice 
square red tiles would be the thing." (765), Watling, 
-« dees house, lived there over 10 years) 


"It's terribly damp, It's below the level of the soil. 
There's at least one foot of water in the qneites up the 
garden, so the citehen mst be below that level." (725, 

Bir Uglikes house, lived there SO yrs] 


but they can't do 
about house, Lived 


2Tle 

dislikes house, lived there two years) 

° ia is peeling off the wails irs." 
irminghamy likes house, lived t 30 yrs) 


“The back room's not fit for to be in, it's damp." 
(776D, Bi og house, lived there 35 
years, “I've got used to it"). 


"It's tewrible,. It's t thoroughly dam. The walls upstairs 
are se dowie They're wri ~-, & ry? We have to have 


a fire in i front bedroom, * dislikes 
house, i ar tease two yoars 


"lt's eee 


Only one sveeific case of the roof leaking was discovered in the 
present surveys 
"The reoairg should be pd The tiles have beon of f for 
three yearss The rain comes pouring ine A man came to do 
it, vut now it’s worse than ever. They don’t care." 
(¥35D, Birmingham, dislikes house, lived there 12 yre) 
it is noteworthy that when people had lived in a house for a ka 
long time, they beeame attached te it even if it was damp, but if 
they had only just moved in and: foumd the house damp this becomes 
an important factor in making them dislike it. 
In view of the hariful effects of damp ina house, not 
only to the health and comfort of the occupants, but also in that 
it encourages such unpleasant fama and flora as cockroaches and 
dry rot, it would not seem to be umreagonable to require all in- 


habited buildings to be kept absolutely dvy, and not only to rely 


on certoin preventive measures which may or may not be effective, 
The main doterrent against guch a regulation micht be the very hich 
proportion of the houses inGreat Britainthat would have to be pulled 
dow. Ag these old houses axe, however’, in many other ways incon- 
vyonient and uncomfortable to ii ve in, such a measuse wouns. andounpedly 
rebound to the ultimate benefit of the commmity. ; 

There is one other cause of dampness, which bas already 


) 
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a 
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2on referred to (Chapter IX, pe2l5), namely the inadequate pro- 
Vision of ventilation in rooms that contain coppers, so that the 


steam from the heated water makes the walls all damp, Here are 


gome more inetances of this trouble: 


ee ety Fg ere” ve 


"De away with thet copper and the stove, I had to buy 
my own Copper, it was such a dreadful old thing, Van- 
lights in all the rooms, really proper ventilation so 
that the furniture'’s not covered in steam." (755, 
Watling, likes house but dislikes kitchen) 


"Thore’s mo outlet for the steam, It goos up to the 
house, ruins the furniture and makes everything danp 
and sticky." (340C, Watling, likes house, but doubtful 

about kitchen 


"It's onlg a scullery really, It's got a copper in it 
and the steam makes everything greasy. 4n ideal boiler 
should be fitted, it would be handy for warmth as 
well ag for hot water." (735C, Yatling, likes house, 

dislikes kitchen) 


*I*d rathcor heave power for the boiler, It's on gas, 

and the steam goes eVorywhore, ovorythin is soaked." 
(960C, Becontree, doubtful about both house and 
kitchen - 'I*ve got to live here’) 


"It bas enamelicd walls, but that is a idisadventace 

in winter beosause of tice condensations. The ceiling 

is always dasp when we can't open the window for ventil- 

ations, There should be some sort of ventilation without 

having to open the windows, I don’t imow how, thouch,."* 
(¥60C, Letchworth, likes house, doubtful about 
kitehen) 


"rT*°d like a separate kitchen and scullory,. The steam 
from the copper gocs all over the room, and it's not 
healthy, ‘Overything gots wet. You want the copyer | 
and gink in another room," (60D, Portsmouth, doubtful 
about house, dislikes kitchen) 
it is clear that the planning of many kitchens both in the older 
houses ond on the new housing estates has been inadegyate from this 
point of view, and attention should certainly ve given to this 


problem in designing houses after the war... 
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"4 comfortable house is warm but not stuffy“ (" Homes 
to Live in" ixthibition) 


“Refrigerator homes! with seundproof wails designed to 
give any desired indoor temperature, were urged for 
the post-war world in an address today by *r. A.U. 
Bossom, the arghitoct Mere, to the Royal Society of 
Arts. ‘I look ferward to the time when the moving of 
a thermostatic indicator need be the only effort re- 
quired of mother, the chancelior of the household 
exchequer, to cot every service she requires', he said. 
‘Treat old bugbear, ciearing out grates and the carrying 
of cosl, must be ended'." (The Star, May 25,1942) 


Coal is still enstily the most commonly used fuel for warming 

houses. in a random London street sanmnle taken in May 1942, the 
following propvortion of -ccople stated that tney used these Tusis 
3 


iving roomss 


for heating their 

Coal 18% 

Gas 15 

Slectricity 10 

Oil 3 

Central heate $ 

ing 
A gmall vrovortion (94%) of the sample used more than one type of 
heatinge 
in surveys of two large blocks of flats in Stepney and 

Vy, ~ c D —>'¥* , YY?" _ 4 | 249 a coy'r 
Westminster in 1939, even larger proportions using co.l “rates 


were recorded: 


Coal 4 
Gag 3 
Eilectricity 3 0 
Oil 0 


In the Pulham survey of 1959, all except two of the houses fad 


gome sort of coal range or grate fer heating the living room, the 


two exceptions being one house with a gas bowlefire and one with neo 
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means of heating the living room at 211. Asked what type of heating 
tiey would like if they could choose, 73% (including the solitary 
gasefire) voted for an oven coal fire or coal range, 11% for an 
open coke fire lit by gos, 8% for an ordinary gas fire and 4” for an 


electric fire, 
It seems, therefore, that not only did the great majority 


of people still have coal fires to heat their living rooms, but 


is 9 


that they preferred them to any other means of heating 


A ch ~@ 
The reasons given for liking coal fires included: 


Muu More cheerful 

i like coal best, wore cheerful 

iore pleasant to look at 

Husband lixes coal, and gas is expelsive 

No heat in artificials 

Liore homely 

kore heat to it. Looks cheerful 

Warmer to ait by. lore cheerful to sec something 
burning 

You can see something burning. -cats tine reo 
quickest 

Mice to sit round, Homelicr 

Nice to sit round. Cosiscr, wore neat. 


Wawra . mom heen 2 = os a es ee 
jarmer. -Lores nomely. saves aebeut, 
“oy ~,* . ong ” _" ry Te = KT @ 7 ~, ~~ ote had 4° -s o «~ > 
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MESS WOrk amd More BeLte 
Mere homely for this type of house. Gas is more 
suxictaulLe for modern homee 


This showed that coul fires were gegarded as having cortcin intangible | 
virtues such as “homeliness"” and "cheerfulness", lacking in gas and 
electric fires, while there was evidently a feeling thet unicss you 


¥ gan actually see something burning it is not a propcr Tire. 


a The reasons people gave for wanting other types of fires 
Bi 
4 were all, on the other hand, of a utilitarian character, such as 


a "easier",“cheaner®, "cleaner" and “Bes work". ‘here Was no 


aesthetic anvreciation of non-coel heating, and this is an iaportant 
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factor to be taken inte consideration in planning the heating 
prevision of post-war houses. It may well »e that the most 
technically perfect provision of other types of heating, cheaper, 
cleaner, sasicr to owrate from the housewife's point of view and 
less polluting of the atmogphere, will f*il to satisfy some deep- 
seated aesthetic demand tnat is satisficd by the oldefashioned, 
dirty, smoky coalefire. ut, it may also be ee true that the 
widespread feeling that undoubtedly exists in favour of caal fires 
will prove to bo merely neturai human concervatigm will cisap ear 


with the rise oz 


~ 


4 new ganeration that has a Puller avprsciation 
of the operational advantages of more modern Locating technicuss. 
The latter proposition seems, on the whole, the more doubtful of 
tae two, 

‘ne issue is an important one, because at present tue fires 
place often oceupies a central position in the room -= where it 
dees not there are complaints, as we shall see below -- and if 
nouses are to be é@esigned without fireylaces some aew focus may 
have to be found, A house designed completely without fireplaces 
would also need no chimpmeys,and for centuries chimney stacks have 
been among the most vrominent features on the outsides of a house, 
accepted landmarks on the living landscape. 

Waere there is a coal fire, the cleaning of ths grate 
and lighting of the fire is one of the first tasks to be undertaken 
at the beginning of the housewife's day, as illustrated by the 
following extracts from housewives’ detailed accounts of how they 
gsyent Vednesday, Fsbruary <5, 19423 


(a) "6.50 or thereabouts, woke; read pealm and little "Prime* 
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Service. 6.50. want down in dressing-gowmm. Lit three 
ourners of Valoxrstove, put two saucepans and gmail ketiis 
on to het quickly. Ciicked on slectric Fad sater. in =i 
room. “ent to nee. pid $FOue LOgM, where uy bus 

: S356 “ 
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'raker'. Cracked. ‘this up aaa te | JUG UD ieadhates" 


Ze I am a housewife, mother of two suiallchildven aged fTive and 
a half and two ana nlf. uy ay 3 tnererore ar Ips .ition 
of humdreds of other days as far 23 XCOULINS wWeite 
Vo Woke. Cuno of tes broucht to bead by husbarc. Read 
storiss to children, .iesd Letters, 
7.50. Got up, Dressed saif and children, Prapared breakfast. 


“a. 7 ~~ w 4 emo *\% ~ . cs ise ‘Le 


8.30 « 9,30. “ed own hens and neighbours’. she is away. Looked 
at newspaper. <ook clder culid to school, isaving young 
with other neizsnbsour, 

9.45, Morning's housework, washing up, veds, cleaiing, Litres, 
Atra Weiler fire, as fricnd in bataless “ouse comes in Ter 
ath on Vednesdays, and we ucve one of cur ow DdiewWweesily 

batis on the sane day. Lent eys on baovy olaying witn neighe 

your's child,” 


cS? 


De 7.90 aem. Got up, dressed, cooked breakfast, while husband 
Lit fire. 


4. 7.90. Rise, wash and dress. 8.0. Get breakfast for husband, 
son, self and cat. 6.30. Husvand to Work. Son smartensd up 
for school. Ge Routine gods, Wasan wp, clean fiteolacag, 
fetch coal 2nd wood, make beds." 


tM 


7 


Se 7-46 a.m. Wakened by alaru, groan, lie a minute or two anu 
get up. Carefully wash and dress while Ne tights tivo. inen 
make breakfast." 

6. t+ >-ose at Fy QaeMey put kaetile on stove, Wasicd, dressed 
and cleaned erate, Lit fire. ade porridge and tea, sat 
sown at fire and had breakfast with nusband," 

Often it was the husband who got up first and light the fire, though 

there was no spe¢ific record of a husband cleaning the grate first, 

Many housewives did net bother to note the lighting of fires or 

Gleaning of srates in their diarics, evidently thinking them suca 

commonplace and everyday matters as not to be worth recordings 


Nevertheless, wherever there is a coal fire, and this comprises the 
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great difference between a coal fire and the more modern types 
of heating apparatus, the grate has to be cleaned of cinders some+ 
times during the day, and a new fire laid and lit, with some such 
routine as that of this Kilburn housewife (400), as observed by 


an investigators 


5.10 pem. Turns off wireless. Kneels down, turns up rug, and 
undoes the front of the boiler. Picks up poker and stirs 
the ashes. Stands up, turns the rug back still further 
Lays newspaper in fireplace, tips the remains of the coke 
in the coalescuttle onto it. Goes outside to coaleshed to 
get some more. Comes back with scuttle full. Picks up 
newspaper carefull, and holds the two edges so that the coke 
in it runs into the scuttle, on top of the new lot of coke, 
Lays newspaper dowm on floor behind her, and with 
the poker scoops the ashes out into the hearth, Gets up 
two shovelfuls with the shovel straightaway, and puts then 
into the waiting newspaper. Then gweeps remaining ashes 
with hearthebrush under the s ove, and goes at them again 
with shovel, Five scoops of shovel and sweeping in between, 
before she is gatisfied. fulis out ashe-holder, whee has 
been lying on its side behind the stove, gives it a quick 
brush,and puts it in place under the stove. 
While she is doing all this, she talks continuously 
about her daughters 
"She keeps going to the doctor, but he says she can't 
do no work yet. She does want to get back to work,too, 
even if it was only a little light job. I don't know 
what she can do though. She oc wldn't do the heavy 
work, not being able to stoop. I thought perhaps 
a little office job, but there you are, all those 
hours sitting indoors wouldn't be good. It's a puzzle 
to me what to do. She's only been getting 9s. a week 
this last six months, and I have to pay 5s.6d. every 
time she goes to the hospital for the x-rays. I 
wish she was well over it." | 
5.22. Starts to light the fire. Gets copy of “Woman's 
Weekly" fromdrvesser drawer, and carefully tears out sight 
pages, starting from the middle and working towards the 
front. Looks down both sides of sach page before.she 
tears it out. Squeezes each one separately into a ball, ; 
and puts it into the stove. Takes bundle of wood from behind 
the stove (there are four bundles stored there, the ordinary 
sort bought from grocers), and ulis at the string. It 
does not break, so she starts picking the bits of .wooi out 
separately, until the bundle is sufficiently loosened for 
them all to fall out. Piles whole lot higgledyepiggledy on 
top of paper. Opens top of boiler, and with her hands drops 
in a dozenlarge pieces of coke. Puts top on agains. 


Another 
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Goes into scullery, tears swall length of newspaper off 
a piece holding some vegetables on the table, folds it uD 
into a spill, and lights it from the gas-ring (a stew is 
boiling there), comes back, guarding the spill frondraughts 
with her left hand, and lights the paper at the bottom in 
two places. Drops spill hastily into grate, and stamnos it out. 
Shuts up front, fire can be heard roaring. 
"It's a blessing, I've got all this wood. it drics 
lovely in there by the heat, and I've alwasy got it 
handy". 
Opens top, puts in two shovelfuls of coke. “huts it again. 


§.35. Goss to gink and washes her h: mds. Comes back, moves 
clothes horse over from window to in front of stove. She 
comments: 
"Isn't it awful, fires in June! We ought to be sitting 
out in the garden, and hore 1 am indoors wearing my 
woolliss, and still feeling shivery". 


example of fire-lighting routines 


It is her husband's day off, so F35D decides to light a 
fire in the si tting-room at 10 aem. "to cheer it up a bit - 
it's a miserable day," 

The grate is almost clear - just has the remains of 
some burnt paper in it, which she brushes to one side. Gets 
copy of Sunday aa toa from under the table, tax:e3 out the 
middle page and tears in half. Makes two loose balis of 
it and puts them into the grate. Treats each page in the 
game Way, until the paper is used up and the grate piled high 
with balls of paper. 

Goes out onto the landing where there stands a pile of 
wood - boards sawed uy into Geinch squares, and piled up into 
@ precarious-looking tower against the wall. Lifts off about 
a dozen'of these pieces, balancing them carefully as she walks 
back to the sitting room. She hurriss the last few steps as 
they begin to collapse, and tumbles them into the fire lace, 
Selects four of the smaller ones, and balances them tent-wise 
on top of the paper. Gets up and goes into the kitchen for 
matches. Comes back and set light to the bottom right hand 
corner of the paper. Goes on lighting paper in several places 
till the mateoh is almost used up, then throws it in on ton. 

Fire blazes up well, the bits of wood fail in, and she 
balances two more larger bits on top. Goes invo kitchen to get 
onwith other jobs. Comes back 7 minutes later, with another 
armful of wood, and builds up some more on the fire. Woot is 
dry and catches at once. 

Fire is kept going thus, without coal, till 1 ».™. when 
the sun comes out, and no one bothers to feed it any more. 

The wood was not bought, but aawn up a week or two ago 
by husband, from some old planks he had been given. 
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In roughly 6% of the sample interviews the complaint was 
made that the house, or part of it, usually the kitchen, was too 
cold. These complaints were mostly found in the garden cities and 


the newer housing development, especially ins 


Bournville (garden city) 134% 
Roshampton (housing estate) 12 
Lete:worth (garden city) il 
Kentish Town (flats) 7 


Feeling that the house was too cold was an important factor in 

Like or dislike of the house, 388 of those complaining of cold dis- 
liking or being dublovs about their houses. Where people complained 
about the kitchen or scullery being cold, the correlation witn dise 
like of the kitchen was even stronger. The proportion of those who 
had cold kitchenswmupamem who disliked them was 70%, compared with 
44° disliking their kitchens in the whole sample. 

More people gave cold as a reason for disliking their 
kitchen than gave it as a reason for disliking their whole house, 
because more psople did in fact dislike their kitehen than dislike 
their house. The kitchen is the room where the working-class 
housewife svend most of her waking hours, so that a cold kitchen 
would be noticed by ner a“ other cold room in the housG, 

liost people in grumbling about the cold talked in general 
terms but some gave specific yeasons, the most frequent being 
draughts (See Chapter Xi on Draughts) . 

Altogether about nae in four 2m of the complaints about 
the coh&@ mentioned draughts. Here is one which bears out the 


contention that cold is often put forward as a rationalisation for | 


some more deepesented dislike. 1+ comes from a Fulham flatedweller, 
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who lied with her husband, and two growmeup children, 211 of whomm 
went to work. She liked living in Fulham, and had been there all 
her lifes | 


Inv: “Do you like this house?" 

F40C: "WO6 ® 

Inve "Whaat do you dislike most about it?" 

FP40C: "It's very cold and draughty." 

inv: "Can you think of any alterations that would make 
you like it better? 

¥40C: "I guppose the real trouble is I'm too much on my 
own. the family are out all day." 


Other explanations that people advanced for the house being 


cold were lack of sunshine: 


"The kitchen'’s all right, only there's no sun, It's 
cold, and there's that big tre@m makes it dark. In 

our other house we had the sun." (F45C, Watling, widow, 
likes kitchen, doubtful about house) 


“I like the high position, but it's very cold. There's 
no sunshine in the big living room." (T40C, Bournville, 
1 child, dislikes house, doubtful about kitchen) | 


"Well, it's very cold atthe back. You don't get the sun.® 
(F45C, Letchworth) 


Qty (cf. Chapter XV): 


"We're at the gable end, so it's cold and daw. It 

_ ought to be done over with damp proofing." (F50D, Bourn- 
ville, wife of civil defence worker, lived 
there 14 years, likes house and kitchen, 
also district) 


and briek, stone or cement floors: 


"IT dislike the kitchen intensely. It's got a cold 
draughty floor, and the wails are just ordinary brick, 
not plaster walls at all." (FS50B, Letchworth) 


"The brick fléor makes it cold." (R60D, Birmingham, lived 
there over 20 years, but dislikes both 
house and kitchen) 


Eirenlaces 
We have already discussed the problem of the heating of 
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bedrooms, and seen that for a variety of reasons people liked to 
have fireplaces in their bedrooms for occasional use in case of 
emergency, but that few people used them regularly, and fewer 
people with coal fires than with electric fires used them 
occasionally. These findings are borne out by the results of 
a survey dome in Westminster and Stepney in 1939, when 97% of 
those studied had coal fires in their best bedrooms, but not more 
than one in four used them even occasionally. 

In the present survey quite a number of people demanded 
additional firevlaces in their houses. Some would have liked 
one in every room. One type of demand was for " a proper grate 
to turn the kitchen into a living room" (F50C, Letchworth), and 
another was for more efficient fireplaces. Sometimes the rooms 
were said to be too large to be heated properly wy the fireplace, | 
or the iceaitnie too small to heat the roomg 

the position of fireplaces was complained of when they 
were in the corner of the room or near the doors 


"The fireplaces are all in the wrong place. They're too 
near the doore" (FP40D, Kentish Town) 


"I'd like the fire place away: from the door, and a 
larger place for the coal" (735C, Pulham flats) 


"The fireplaces should be in the middle of the wall, 
not in the corner." (735C, Becontree) 


“The fireplace is in the corner opposite the door, so 


that every time the door is opened, the smoke billows 
into the room." (725C, Becontree) 


"In the bedroom the fire and the door are opposite each 
other , 30 drauchty." (¥35D, Letchworth) 


Wit takes all your time walking backwards and forwards 
to feed the fireplaces. And in the front room we've got 
one of those silly little fireplaces in the corner} 
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"There should be fireplaces in every room, if not 
chimmeys. Fireplaces should be in the middle of the 
Walle" (F45D, Roehampton) 


We have seen that there was some preference for coal fires 
for heating living rooms. Nevertheless electricity has ites 
fans, and not a few housewives, almost equal proportions of C and 
D class, said they would like an alleelectric house. Some typical 
pro-clectric comnents: 


"There should be central heating and electrical 
arrangements, tlectric points should be fitted for 
fires and for irons. Here averything has to work 
from an adaptor on the ceiling, and it's dangerous," 

(M45D, Becontree) 


"It's difficult having the electric fire only in oge 

room. You can't warm all the rooms at once." (¥50D, 
Kentish Town) 2 
‘ 

"There should be hot points in the rooms. Ive got an 
electric fire, and there's nowhere I can uSe it here. 
It's so useful to be able to put one on for bathing 
the baby or something, boil a kettle quickly." (25D, 

Watling} 


"I'd like electric heaters, they're so conv nient for 
the summer." (745C, Bournville) 


Central Heating 


A parallel demand for central heating came mainly from 


the two garden cities and Roehampton, and exglusively from 0 class 
people. A number of C class people have been into the homes of 
friends who had central heating, and these seople wore begirmming 
to see the advantages of central heating. Some typical demands 
for central heatings 


®All houses should have central heating. These houses 
are cold." (FP30C, Roehampton, husband in RAF) 


"(Dislike) the hot water system. I'd like radiators in 
the rooms, they're cold and dampj It would save fuel." 
(¥50C, Letchworth, widow) 


Chimneys 
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"I think they should have central heating. It would save 

a lot of colds, You're in a warm room, and you go to 

a cold bedroom." (F40C, Roehampton, wife of electrical 
engineer) 


"The roof wants boarding in, And central heating is 
necessary for ali houses,working class as well as rich, 
There's no hot water system in this top half of the 
estate, but we've a copper and a pump for the bath. Of 
courses, these are the cheaper houses, but I think it was 
a great mistake not to put central heating in and con- 
stant hot water. We've to »,ut the kettle on the gas evey 
time we want a drop of hot water, unless we do it on 
the living room fire and sit and at it." (760C, 
Roehampton, wife of joiner) 


One of the disadvantages of havin: coal fire is that the 


chimmeys need cleaning »seriodically. To most housewives the visit 


of the sweep was something of an ordeal, as reflected for instance 


in this one’s accounts 


"I rose at 6.30 a.m, washed, dressed and lit the kitchen 
fire, as that is the only one which quickly heats a room, 
and prepared breakfast for my son, who gets up at 6.45, 
then prepared breakfast for my husband and awoke him at 

7 aem. They both left for work at 7.15 and 7.45 respect- 
ively. iI cleared breakfast and washed the dishes, iit 
the dining room fire and did all the bedrooms, then raked 
out the kitchenroom fire and did all the bedrooms, then 
raked cut the kitchen fire, stripped the dresser, washed 
the cina and began to prepare the room for the sweep who 
was due to call at 11.30. At 9 Geme a noighbour calicd to 
ask if I wanted any shopping done. At 9,25. another 
friend called to ask me to make a doll for a child on her 
way home from Singapore. While I was talking to her and 
lommging to get to work, the sweep arrived, two hours 
early! I hastily removed thse curtains, remarking that 
he was not excected for another two hours. ‘'11.30 be 
damned! he said, ‘you ladies are sever satisfied’. I 
retired discomfited, and in a very few moments the sweep 
departed, having been in too much of a hurry to clear up 
after himself. I had to nost some important letters, so 
hurriedly dressed for the street, and on returning govt 
buckets of hot water to clean up the soot. Never having 
tackled the job before, 1 made the mistake of not letting 
the soot settle, and had it all to do over again, By 

the time my husband arrived for dinner, + had got the 
floor cleaned and had cleaned the windows and woodwork, 
We lumched off bacon and one egg between us, followed by 
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bread and jam. (My husband woul not stay to. dinner in 

the canteen), After dimer I polished the floor, replaced 
china and pictures, put up clean curtains and was just 
admiring the effect before washing costs of dust off myself, 
when my neighbour called in to see how I was getting on, 

i was so tired, I sat dow dirt and all and talked for an 
hour. She departed at 4.45, leaving me exactly 15 minutes 
to wash and prepare my aon's tea. I got in the coal, nut 

on the kettic, then rushed upstairs to wash and was all nice 
and wet and goapy, when an urgent and prolonged ring sounded, 
I hurriedly dried and flung on a wrap and answered the door. 
A woman had called for some trade union papers, and she 
chatted while I hunted for them. I continued my wash, 
dressed and served tca 15 minutes late." | 


Thus, it took this housewife about nine hours to prepare for and clear 


_ wp after the sweep. 


In the present survoy, smoky chimneys and the difficulty 
of getting sweevs to sweep them were mentioned several times. Yor 
instance, this Service man's wife in the Kentish Town flats. She 


liked her kitchen, but did not really like the flat, "Got to 
like it really", as she put its 


"It's very cold. We've only got one fire, and we 
can’t use that now because we ~" io) sweep," 
¥FSOD 


Several people in the Birmingham old houses complained of smoky 


chimmeys. 
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sev°ral domestic fumctions, the chief ones being washing and. bath 


of the body (Chapter X), washing clothes (Chapter IX), and washing 


up after meals (Chapter VI). 4n all modern middle-class houses 


hot water is laid on to the kitehen sink, the bathroom and wash. : 


b:sins in various parts of the house. In middle-class flats one 


of the main attractions is constant hot water laid on in these 


places, from a boiler of furnace which usually also serves the 
central heating system. In workingeclass homss it is the 
exception to find either of these types of modern convenience, 
in the present survey the Kentish Town flats were 
the only one of the gamle areas Where hot water was laid on to 
the kitchen and bathroom. And this was the only area where there 
were no ¢ aints about the lack of a hot water system. Ulsewhere 
the demand for hot water to be laid on was found most stronsly in 
the newer housing types, CGse 
Watling (hous#nmg estate) 182 
Pulham flats 13 
Roehampton (housing estate) 10 
Becontree (housing estate) 9 
This sucsests that the veople living in the nwer houses a 
greater amenities, while those living in the old ones, built before 
the 1914 war, did not exvect to have such a luxury as 2 hot water 
system. 
The methods actually used for heating water for the 
various domestic purposes ranged from kettles and pans on the stove 


or gas cooker, through coal and gas coppers to gas and electric 


geysers and Ascott water heaters. Only in a few of the Roehampton 


houses and at the Xentish Town flats was the water heated by a 


stove or boiler which also served to heat the kitchen or living 


room, and many people whe had this at Roehampton complained that 


it was inefficient. 


There was a fairly strong correlation between demands for 


a hot water system and dissatisfaction with the house; 38¢ of those 


who wanted hot water did not like or were doubtful about their 


houses, compared with 28% in the full sample. 
Many people, in asking for hot water to be laid on, did 
not specify how they would like this to be dones 
*T'd like it if there was some hot water. I have to 'go 
and heat it on the hob in the back room." (65D, Birming- 
ham, Widow, lived there 50 yrs, likes rere 
"If only we could have hot and cold water, like they do 
in those new houses." (P75D, Birmingham, lived there 35 
years, has got used to house) 
"I'd like hot water without having to heat the conver." 
(F35C, Ilford, lived tuere less than a year, 
doesn't like house) 
"I'd like a proper gtove for cooking. If that stove's 
used twice, you have to take it to pisces and clean it. 
Then I can't think why it can't give us hot water." 
(W45D, Becontrec, dislikes house) 
"T'd like water heating like in the new flats. It's cx- 


pensive always having the gas copper and the gas hexter, 
and the fire heats nothing." (F40D, Pulham flats) 


"T'd like hot water and chromium taps, as they have in 
Robert Ovme House." (3745D, Fulham flats) 


One of the main grumbles was that having to light the gas copper 
every time any considerable amount of water was required, cither 
for baths or some other purpose. Here is what two Fulham flats 


housewives think of this vrocess:; 


FS5Cs “Workingeclass families need hot water. You get the 
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children coming in grubby and they want it. With the 
copper it takes over half an hour to get a bath. You keep 
on putting pennies in too, and it costs sigpence to a shilling 
by the time you've got a bath for two. ily youngest, she 
likes it boiling before she'll get in. You have to rm it 
out of the copper into ths bath, and it goes so slowly we 
dish it in as well. You'd wait for ever otherwise, and you 
get fed up with waiting for it. We did have a coal copper 
when We came here, but the soot was awful. You got out of 
the bath as dirty asyou got in. It was nice being abie to 
burn all the rubbish, but it was hot in sumeer having the 
fire goinc, so we had this put int." 


F40Ds “It (the copper) takes a half hour to get hot. It runs so 
slowly into thse bath that we always help it out with vails. 
My son baths Priday night and my hubby and me on Saturday 
nights. While one's having it the water's seating for the 
next. It saves gas and taat, and we save what we can. You 
ee, it was conl here, but it was dirty, so we had this gas 
one vut in." 
It is indeed in connection with baths that a hot and cold water 
system was most often asked for, ‘though the majority of working-class 
houses had coppers, cither coal'or gas, coppers were not, 2s the 
above descrivotions show, though ideal for heating water for baths, 
however good they might be for their prime purpose of heating water 
for the weekly washeday. Here are some more demands for hot water 
to be laid on to the bath direct in order to avoid the tedious 
business of bailing it into the bath from the copper, or in some 
cases pumping it wo from the copper on the ground floor to the bath 
on the first floors 


"The copper makes a mess, and I don't like thepumping 
system. It takes two hours to get a bath ready." 
(735°, Becontree) 


"The copper and oven grate have to be taken out for 
cleaning. Hot water has to be pumped out from the 
copper for the bath. Hot water should be laid on," 

(¥45C , Watling) 


"I ghould like constant hot water, and the pump system 
from copper to bathroom is not liked. You have to light 
the copper for every drop of hot water," (FS0C, Watling) 


"There's no hot water, You wonder why they give you a 
Dath. What's the gooc of it if you can't have hot 
water to put in it?" (F30C, Watling) 


"There's no hot water, that's a drawback. Yhe gas copper 
doesn't heat enough water for the bath. I have to fill 
@ pail as well." (P45D, Fulham flats) 


Less frequent was the demand for hot water laid on to the kitchen 
sinks 


"Of course, the kitchen could be a little larger. It's 
necessary to have a nice large kitchen where you do the 
most of your work, and we haven't any hot water at the 
sink. Hot water for the sink is very necessary, and 
for the bath we have to put the water from the copper. 
Of course these houses are very old fashioned." (i*60C, 

Letchworth }) 


Wnaen it came to saying what sort of hot water system they would 
really like, many people, especially on the L.C.C. housing estates, 
wanted their living room stoves which, especially 2t Watling, often 
heat an oven that is never used, to neat water for the bath in- 
stead. This is what actually happened at th: +entish Town flats: 


"The Living room stove's very inconvenient. Kitcheners 

are better. You can't get water, you can't ges kevtles 

/big and/gtia saucépans on this stove. You can make a big fire 

here, and you make use of it for water. i'd like 

a kitchener in the living room really, but of course sor 
people would rather have the other stove for the look 

of the thing. I think the authotities could give you a 
kitchenette with a gas stove in the scullery, but 

I think the mejority of housewives in working circumstances 
prefer to have the kitchener, even if you'd not have quite 
such nice rooms. But if you want another stove I velicve 
you have to pay for it." (750C, Rochampton ) 


" t don't like haWing the grate in the living room. “ith the 
coal shortage you don't like to light a fire because you 
spend most of your time in the scullery. I should like a 
kitchener. I could get a jolly good fire and heat tho 
water, and cook 2 milk pudding." (50D, Rockhampton) 


eT'd Like a hot water system worked off the oven stovc. 
They'd only have to put in a damper, and it would be all 
right. Everyone on the estate vould like that done, they 
all complainabout the stoves." (M70D, Watling) 
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"I'd like water heated from the fire. We have to heat 
every drop on the gas.“ (¥35C, Fulham flats) 


"There should be boilers at the back of the fire, and no 
coppers. You keep on spending moncy on the gas. it 
costs me a shilling to set a bath and do some washing." 

(F35D, Walham flats) 


"The wrong grates were put into these flats, They ought 
to heat the water. It's a terrible business heating the 
copper for a bath. The place gets so hot in summer, and 
steam all over the place. You're as wet when you get out 
as when you're in." (F40D, Pulham flats) 


In a few cases at Roehampton, where the kitchen range did heat 
water, it was often complained of as being inefficient: 


*T'd like the range taken out, they're a thing of the past. 
There ought to be some way of heating the water, the 
range doesn’t do it properly. The ran;e uses up so much 
coal, anu the rent here. I should never be abic to manage 
if I only had my pay to go on. fhe rents are too high 
everywhere, it kilis people. ‘he gas stoves and electricity 
and that sort of thing should all be included in the rent, 
instead of hoving to pay in bits and pieces." (735C, Roeh- 
ampton, rent 26s.9d. per week, 
3 bedrooms) 


"The rents mach too high, and the kitchen range is a great 
big ugly thing. We burn a mundred weight of coal and 
set one bath. iVe'd like it done away with, and a supply 
of hot water, And the electricity business, we pay wid. per 
unit and we don't know what we're paying. They refuse to 
give us reeeipts. There's an extra 2d. per unit, only 
nobody know what nobody knows what's been paid and what 
hasn't." (M60D, Roehampton) 


Some people asked for a gas or electric geyser or other type of 
wit water heaters 


"The stove never makes the water really hot. We should 
have a geyser, and a modern sink, not our stone one." 
(F25C, Roehampton) 


"I'd like a geyser fitted, we have no hot water system," 
 (P25D, Becontree) 


“(New houses should have) Kitchenettes with gas and electric 
geysers for constant hot water". (F60D, Portsmouth) 


People who clready had such geysers, however, found them distinctly 


expensives 


"The geyser is fearfully expensive to rum." (7303, 
Becontree) 


"Well, I'd like hot water, I have an Ascott heater, 
but it costs money." (F40D, Becontree) 


"I don't like no bathroom, it's a big drawback with 
children, And of course we've a gas geyser for hot 
Water, but it's cxpnensive, and if you have a fire that 
heats the water you heve the warmth as well." (P25D, Leteh- 
worRbe who said "There was a bath in the scullery 
but we had it taken out to make more room; we 
use a ‘bungalow bath'4, 


Ideal boilers also had their advocatess 


"Iid like an Ideal boiler, These open grates don't give 
you hot water or anything." (7350), Pulham houses) 


“Well, I'd like a house with an Ideal boiler, with 
continual hot water, it'll heat the whole house through 
without a fire. It would save coal during the war, 
end hot water would save gas. I imow of some private 

houses like that. The people that are in them can 

afford to vay for those houses, but really it's seovole 

who can't afford it that would lock on things like that 
as a save, i know sgomcone in a house like that, and TI 

imow it's a gave.". (F25C, Rochampton, wife of clerk, pays 
198.3d. rent, 2 bedrooms) 


“an Ideal boiler should be fitted, it would be handy for 
warmth as well'as for hot water." (¥35C, Watling) 


"Tt would be nice to have an Ideal boiler. The kitchen 
gets steamy with the copper, and the copper should be in 
an @uthouse." (P35D, Watling) 
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XVIII. AUTI-DIRT 
i. A very large part of the housewife's working day is spent 


J . dn cleaning things. ‘Je have already encountered her wasting 

dirty dishes and cooking utensils (Chapter Vi), clothes (Chapter 

IX) and her ow body (Chanter X), and cleaning out the fireplace 

both before and after a visit from the sweep (Chapter XVI). We 

have still to examine how she feels about that very large range 

of activities involved in cleaning the rest of the house, sweeping 

and gerubbing floors and stairs, beating carpets, dusting shelves 

and furniture, volishing things, cleaning windows, etc. These 

are what a Buckinghamshire housewife describes ag 
"the daily chores, dusting, sweeving, tidying, hanging 
out washing and cutting salvage in order for tomorrow's 
monthly collection day. iI brought in coal and sieved 
out the cinders to make slack; I also brought in wood 
and kindling wood to dry, and tidied up a few things in 
the garden which seemed to be looking very untidy after 
the snow.* 

The use of the word "chores", vnowever, revealed this particular 

housewife as 2 B, and so untypical of the working-classes as a whole. 

Some idea of what middle-class housewives avoid by being able to 

afford to employ domestic gervants is given by the following diary 

of the day's work of a domestic general servant in a Surrey village 


in “ebruary 19423 


DecO. Step alarm cleck and go to sleep again 

5,40, Get up. and get own breakfast 

6-20, Have breakfast (next real interval is teatime, 

: so breakfast includes prayers, reading and any 
urgent letters - this morning one, short letter; 
listen to 7 aeM,. news summary. | 

7edVe Do grate, sweep sitting room. Call employer and 
her sister (“duration” guest). Take down blacke 
oute Just sitting room, Put breakfast ready in 

dining room. i 


9250, 


10,45-6 
112506 


12440. 
1.0. 


2etDe 


6.50. 
6445. 
Bee 

7 e406 
GeV. 
9,90. 
LOeld. 
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Wash up oddments to date. Clean mimmmm shoes. Dust 

and tidy own sitting room and bathroow. Put through 
phone call. Partly mkeiex stoke boiler. 

Help daily with beds. Clear breakfast. Dust dining 
room. Wash up. Other items of housework, 

uarLlier part of cooking lunch. 

Carry in coke for three days. (Wartime quantities in 
very occasional deliveries too great for housemg capacity 
and dumped in garden 30 yards away). Carry in 24 
hours’ coal (See note on coke). Stoke boiler, Cut and 
bring in firewood. Search garden for root veg, unspoilt 
by frost. Bring in potatoes and cooking a.:lss from 
GAraeee 

Final part of cooking. 

Serve lunch. (Ten-minute snack). Clear away, wash up. 

Do kitchen. 

(Should be ironing till twoehour interval at 4.30, but 
owimg to dog's iliness - sit with dog in absence of 
everyone else at canteen work, have a nap, read and 
eventually have tea. Have 'imasic While you ork’, 5. to 
bee 

Oddments, stoking, stray washing etc. 

Blackout (29 windows, mostly small). 

Start getting supper. 

Serve supper. Clear away. Wash ube 

fake a breather. Listen to news. 

Stoking. Hot bottles. Odd jobs. 

Bede 


This girl, who seems to be what is kow in AB class cirékes as “a 


Ss 


treasure", thas spent 16} hours out of bed on this particular day, 


and but for the chance illness of the dog would have worked almost 


continuously from 7250 acme to 4.50 vem, and for a total of 12) 


hours during the day. 


However, this is a report on working-class houstng conditionse 


Sidelichts on middle-class conditions are ouly relevant for come 


parative purposes. Many if not most working-class housewives with 


children work longer hours than any domestic servant. in the survey 


of conditions in 1,250 working-class homes carried 


out by the Women's 


Health Inquiry Committee before the war, according to largery 


About half the women get up at 6.30 or 


SpringeRice ("“Yorking-Clags Wives", 1939, De 108): 
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and go to bed at 10,30 or ll. In the country these hours 
tend to be a little earlier at both ends. Half the women 
say they are twelve hours or more a day on their fect. Of 
the other half a very few are a great deal less than this, 
but only if they are old and their children grow up, or 
if they have very few children, or if they are sevemily 
crippled by some illness. The majority (about 65%) say they 
have two hours’ ‘leisure’ in the day - but this is spent in 
shopping, taking the baby out, mending, sewing, and doing 
household jobs of an irregular kind which cannot be fitted 


into ‘working hours’, such as tidying cupboards, repapering 
2 room, gardening ete..." 


The actual amount of time spent in cleaning the house and furniture, 
as comoaredwvith cooking, washings up, looking after childrenz ete. 
naturally varies enormously from housewife to housewife, Those who 
are busiest are just the very ones who are unlike£ly to be able 

to spare the time to write a diary of their doings. In the complete 
account of a Kilburn housewife's day, which is given as an appendix 
to tnis report, there is hardly any mention of cleaning at all, 
apart from Mra. ¥. once taking a brush and dustpan to sweep out 

her Jaughter's bedroom. All the housework is concerned with the 


nein —— ee on S enn ot — sii . 
preparation and washing up of mealse 


The Fst home was usually an untidy ons, with clothes and 
dirty crockery all over the vlace. Here is a description of a 


Fulham home that is the reverses 


lirs. O. is a thin, tired-looking, middle-aged woman, with 
pale brown wispy hair - in curling pins when ‘nv. saw her. 
She takes an immense pride in her home in the ordinary way, 
obviously. iLike the other houses of the street, hers Bas 
guffered minor damage from bombs, and bits of the geiling 
of her front room are down. But while most of her neigh- 
bours! front rooms which have suffered in the same Way are 
a muddle of packages, junk, bits of furniture moved in from 
other rooms, hers is as serupulously neat and shining as if 
it was to let in a weelekept hotel. It is not usedg and is 
pormanently blscked out; but the linoleum is polished 
brilliantly, and there is not a speck of dust to be seen on 
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any of the furniture. This room used to be the two youngest 
childron's bedroom, and their two beds have the clothes neatly 
folded, and covered with counterpanes. in the centre of the : 
room is a square oak table, quite bare and beautifully véblished. | 
3ne looks round sadly: 

"It used to be a lovely little room for the kiddies" 
the back room, her owm and eldest daughter's bedroom, is ale 
most equally tidy. It contains two nieces of furniture made 
by her husband (now i11 in hospital) 

"My husband made a lot of my furniture. His father 

was an architect, and when my husband was ten years 

old he made this (s:ows inv. oak cupboard with glass 
doors, excellent sound workmanship, very pldms3; three 
shelves inside of which are a few bits of fancy china). 

He made this too (show inv. substantial chest of 

drawers, painted light blue). All the drawers have 
different locks, you see, and don't they open 
wonderful smooth, you try themj"* 
nec is obviously immensely proud of them and of him. She ghows 
inve photographs of nim as a young man, as a member of a foote 
ball team, and a recent one. She describes tis skill. He nas 
put up all the wallpaper in the house, and vainted the mantel- 
vyiece and woodwork: 
"He's wonderful clever. in our houge in Chiswick he 
painted the bathroom ceiling like the sky, with all 
the stars on it. It was beautiful." 


ad 
on 


Keeping a house tidy like this is a whole-time occupation for many 
women. There is no end to the amount of cleaning anc rolishing 

that can be done, This 15 a particulary important problem at the 
oresent time, when the Miniestry of Labour is trying to get as many 
women as possible into war work, «nd meny married women are pleading 
housework as a reason for not going cut to work. What is a reason- 
able standard of housework? How mech cleaning and polisaing can the 
country afford at the present juncture? Cleaning and polishing 
means an expenditure of soap, polish and fuel to heat water as weal 
as the woman-power. lirs. 0. of Pulham kept her house like a now 
pin, and did not go out to work, iirs. F. of Kilburn had an untidy 
house, but went out to work every morning. There may de two Opinions 
about which is the mors praiseworthy behaviour pattern in HCaACe=T1M6 » 


but there can be only one in wartime. 
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Sceruboing the Kitchen Floor 


waat does cleaning mean in terms of human effort? Here 
is another Kilburn woman caught by an investigator in the act of 
serubbing her kitchen floor. The kitchen was a long narrow one, 
containing a gink, gas stove, dvenses, cupboard, two tabics and 
several chairse Strips of three different kinds of linolsum 
were pieced together on the floor, and a length of crimson staire 
carpet, ran down the middle of the room aga a rugs 


10.35 am: F45D starts by pushing everything on the table 
(nile of plates, bowl of dripping, some paper bags of food 
etc) to the back, and wipes the front part of the table with 
a wet cloth. stops, goes to the gas stove, puts on a kettle 
of water. Gocak to the dresser, puts as many things as possible 
from the surface of the dresser on to the shelves above, 
Wipes thc surface with a cloth, pushing all the crumbs and 
rubbish over on to the floor. 

vets stort stiff brush, goes down on Bands and knees and 
sweeps briskly the length of the carpet, brushing the dirt 
on to the linoleum on either side. Puts brush on chair, 
rolls up carpet, and stands it out in the passage. es 
long broom, and sweeps hastily the door end of tne room, 
hardly moving furniture at all, but simply sweeping as far 
under everything as she can reach, including chairge 

By this time the kettle is boiling. Pours about half 
the water in it into a white slop-pail, and fills up with 
cold watscr from the tap, “Shakes about a handful of soda 
into the water, takes a cake of Fairy Soap from the sink, 
drops that in too, Gets scrubbing brush from under gink, takes 
it all to the swept end of the room. Rubs the soap heavily 
on to the mumgtexm scrubbing-brush, and starts to serub under 
the table. There is a good deal of dust, matches ete. 
still on the floor, in spits of the sweeping, but she takes no 
notice of these - simply scrubs over them. Lost of it sticks 
to the scrubbing brush and comes off in the pail of water when 
she dips it in again, so the floor is left comparatively clean. 
She does not serub right into the corners, but leaves an 
inch or two across the cormer. hen she Yas scrubbed an 
arena Psa seer er bere eee See Oe ee ST ES SS ed ur Seas 
Ween of about three feet by four, she puts the brush back into 
the pail, takes out the cloth, and wipes the serubbed area. 
she continues thus, working backwards and forwards across 
the narrow width of the kitchen. lUvery now and then she comes 
across mmomxxamark unexpected object on the floor, and : 
stopste examine its 

"What's this?", finding a bit of yellow paper. "Oh, 


oo 
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that's Larry's leave coupons. That's no cood now, All 
finished now." Drops them into the pail of water. 
Later s 
"Oh my, 2 safetyepin}] Can't be throwing that away!" 
Reaches up without looking and puts it on the dresser, 
She finishes in almost exactly half an hour. The water 
by now is very dirty but very soapy, for the sozp has been 
left floating in it ali the time it was not being used. (N.B. 
This is four months after the introduction of soap rationing). 
“Got a:nice drop of water left. Think I'11 do the 
bedroom", she says, but before she hag finished the preliminary 
tidying of the bedroom it is time to start the dinner, "Oh, 
dear, the time does run away when I got a nice bit of scrubbing 
to do. I love scrubbing, and:-I love polishing, but I don't 
like making beds. I hate making beds. Punny, isn't it?" 


This Ailburn housewife was Dy no means the only one to liks housework, 
Uf housewives in Kilburn, *%ulham and Stenney: 


« 545 said they liked housework, 
: $4%: were doubtful about it, and only 
2° definitely said they did not like it. 


Some typical comments: 


"It's a pleasure to me. I like the cleaning and 
polishing." (#50C, Pulham) 


"Well, yes, Sometimes, you imow. I like cooking 
best, if it's not too much and too tiring. I'm not 
doing any springecleaning this year, only the sure 
face cleaning. I'11 definitely send the curtains mm 
to the wash, but I'll wash the blenkets myself. . I'il 
go over the carpets and the floors to the best of my 

va ability, but I can't spend my money on it.” (i40C, 
Kilburn) 


“Well, I do like housework, but I'm so busy with my 
. work i haven't the time to take the intcrest in it." 
(F50C, hairdresser, Kilburn) 


Le "I like it (housework) if it's mine, I like all of it. 
Any of that is nice if it's for yoursel?’, don't you 
think so? " (¥30D, Kilburn) 


ite Inve "Do you like housekseving?" 
W65D: “I leve it." 
iInvs Whet do you like best?" 
5 V55Ds “Serubbing. Cleaning grates. Cleaning windows. 
Not washing up." 


Cleaning was liked best by 25%, least by only2%, of the housewives in 


this small inquiry. Cooking was the favourite type of housework 
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Per ann ot Uaece nodines. liked least by only 52 
Leaning as a Vactor in Home-Satisfac 

Grumbles of various kinds about deaning, or about houses 
being dirty, were made in about 10% of the intervicws in the 
main inquiry. They were found mainly in the housing estates 
(orincipally grumbles about the difficulty of cleaning the inter~- 
woven stove) and the two garden cities. 

The imvortance of cleaning as a factor in feeling about the 
home was shown by the high proportion of people who grumbled 
about their home being dirty and was were in some degree dis- 
gatisfied with their hojes: 55%, compared with 28% in the whole 
sample. Dirt and the difficulty of removing it were equally 
important as factors in peovle's sgatisfaction with their kitchens. 
An even higher proportion of peovle who complained of their 
kitchen being dirty were in some degree dissatisfied with their 
kitebens: 87%, compared with 44% in the whole sample. 

Some just said that their house, or a part of it, sich as 
the kitchen, was dirty, without specifying in what respect, or 
wnat special difficulty they experienced in cleaning its 


"It's too Swvad L and dirty-looking and inconvenient, The 
house isn't a bit labour-saving." (750D, Watling) 


"The low ceiling gets so dirty." (765C, Fulham houses) 


"It always looks dirty. It's too low down here, stuffy. 
I don't like it." (P45D, Watling) 


"There's no comfort. It's all draughts and cold and dias : 
and dirty." (P65D, Fulham houses). ; : 
"The house is. dll right, but it's very dirty, and the 
landlord won't do anything. It's not clean, and I've always, 
liked to keep ny house clean, It Wants renovating all 
through and repapering." ett 1 
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Others looked at it from a slightly different angle, 
and complained that it took a lot of cleaning. They were not quite 
so helpless as the first group, who evidently allowed the dirt to 


get them downs 


"You can't get it clona, these old places. I think 
these old housss should be done away with, and have 
bricht modern ones." (25D, Worcestor) 


“It wants thoroughly doing up. It's so hard to keep 

clean." (¥55D, Birmingham 

"It's full of mice, for one thing. It's old-fashioned, 

you can't keep it clean. I'd like a nice bungalow." 
(T40D, Portsmouth) 


"It's convenient, but it takes same keeping clean." (60D, 
Portsmouth ) 


"It's comfortable, and I'm so used to it, «nd it's lovely 
after whore we came from (rooms at Stirchley) - we were 
lucky to get it. There's too much work keeping it clean, | 
but then the upstairs rooms are lovely." (245D, Bournville) 


Exvlanations for the dirtiness varied widely. Some complained of 


dirt, dust and smoke (cf. complaints about smoky chimneys, Chapter 
AVI 


"There should be larger rooms, these are a bit small; 
and good fireplaces. There are tos many corners in 
rooms, dirt and dust gets into corners. (*65C, Bourn- 

ville) 


"It's badly built. The tiles don't fit properly, and 
dust sesps through. It's always dusty. I've had it | 
practically rebuilt since the bombing." (1155C, Bournviile) 


"It could certainly do with something doin: at the back, 
The seullery has a slate roof, ani the dust blows in. 
But it isn't the type of house to stand much alteration 
of the modern style really, without a lot of expense." 


(¥25D, Birmingham) 
"We get all the dirt and dust from the factorics. i get 
2 lot of smoxe because there's 2 little factory next door. 
I have a job to keep clean." (163C, Birmingham) 


Others compleined of open shelves and lack of cuyboards to put 
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things away in as a cause of things getting dustys 


“These houses should have a cupboard, and they should 
have a fire that ee i8s I've only that small coal fire 
and @ gas stove. he result of not having cupboard- 
space is that the house is never clean, because we've 
nowhere to put anything away." (FP50D, Roehampton) 


"There aren't enough enclosed cupboards in the kitchen, 
plenty of open shelves, but the house is very short of 
cupboards. We've made the coal cellar into a cupboard 
for brushes, etc, and made 2 place scutside to keep coal 
ine i think open shelves are a bugbear, they only 
collect dirt." (F45C, Roehampton) 


“The scullery should have builtemin cupboards closed in, 
There's only shelves, and they eateh the dirt." (F55C, 
Rochampton). 


Piges and baths were also considered difficult to ecMban, unless 
built ins 


“G'qd like a built-in dath,. Tue pipes under the bath 
are a job to keep clean." (%40C, Bournville) 


"There should be built-in Buths. These are a nuisance 
to clean under." (730C, Bournville) 


"There are too many doors and too many pipes, you can't 
keep it clean." (745C, Roehampton) 


Steps, stairs and passages also come in for complaints 


"I think I needed a braing teat when i took this place! . 
Thep're doing it up a bit now « I've got the men in 


to-day «= but yesterday I would have been very rude about 
it. There's no bath, and there are too many stairs for 
Cleaning. 1% takes me three-quarters of an hour just to 
clean those outside steps, and they're no use, only a 
danger. No-one seemed to have baths in the days when 
these houses were built, and it was a good mam class 
of people living here, too, you can tell that from the 
bells for the servants. What I'd really like is a two- 
storey house with a garden, Not this basoment business." 
W50C, Fulham houses, basement-type house in 
Walham Grove, with flight of steps leading up to 
front door and another leading down to back door) 


"Whiz long passage is no use, and it takes a lot of 
cleaning." (F30C, Portsmouth; see Plans 1 & 2). 


"All tois passage business is a nuisance. It wants 
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Cleaning, and it's no use." (P55C, Portsmouth; see Pians 
1 & 2) 


"We have to have the coal taken throuch to the back from 
the front of the house, and the bikes. You can't keep 
the passage clean." (P45D, Watling) 


Other people, however, would prefer to have a passaze to clean 


than to have traffic constantly passing through the living room, 
making it dirtys 


“The living room is all doors, you have to go through it 
to the scullery. I'd like a living room on its ow, 
so I could keep it clean." (P35C, Becontree) 


"ZT don't like all these bedrooms and living room all up 

together like, in and out one of the other, you can't 

keep it clean. It's all in together like." (735C, Kentish 
Town) 


"There's no passage, everything has to go through the living 

room, and you walk straight into it from the street. 

You can't keep it clean." (¥35D, Becontree, who apologised 
to inv. for dirty state of mouse, but 
gaid she had no interest in it now) 


Schoes of the demand for a separate sitting room were also to be 
sard (cf. apter VIII): 


"It’s all right exeeot for the front door. There's a big 
scullery. The fire's in the wrong place in the front room, 
and it's too small. ‘‘e always Lave to be in tne back rool, 
and so I ean never keep it clean. I don’t like tie big 
kitchener in the back room." (F55D, Birmingham) 


Sat 


Demand for Tiles 

A demand that was comsonly found in ali the areas studied 
was for tiles in the kitchen and bathroom, on botu walls and rloorse 
These wore wanted not s0 much because they look nice, but because 
they were said to be matkke easier to clean. Nany people just thought 
they wanted tiles, without specifying where or what sort: 


"“Ttd Like tiles in the kitchen and bathroom, Very scasy 
to keep clean." (F25C, Walham houses) 
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"Oh, well of course, I'd like a tiled kitchen, with 
no bath." (¥760C, Ilford, bath in scullery) 


"I'd like hot water, and a tiled kitchen, it's so 
much easier to keep clean." (F30C, Watling} 


"Tiling is a point, There's such a lot of steam and 
damp in a scullery. Tiling would be easier to 
clean than this wash." (F45D, Roehampton) : 


"At Bristol the scullery was all white-tiled, and go 
was the bathroom. It was lovely." (726D, Bortsmouth) 


"I'd like a tiled bathroom and kitchen, They have 
them in some of the better-class Council houses." 
(745C, Roehampton) 


in most cases it was the walls that people wanted tiled, and some 


said so explicitlys 
"It's too small, too many living rooms and not enough 
pedrooms. There's no bathroom and I don't like the 
‘long hall, We've only got a poky iittle seullery, 
no room for anything. ‘the walls are only whitewashed. 
I'd like tiles. You can't do anything with it." (55D, 
Portsmouth) 


"Mere should be tiled walls, not rough bricks. it 
holds grease and dirt from cooking." (NM55C, Rochanpton) 


"Well, I'd like the walls tiled halfway upe" (#25C, 
Letchworth) 


“Yell, they could put a few more tiles roumd ths sink, 
and another board at the other side of the sink." 
: (7250, Letchworth) 


Sometimes, however, it was the floorg that people wanted to have 
tiled, instead of rough stone or concrete: 


"More tiles, and I should like a proper floor with 
red bricks you can wash. " (F55C, Watling) 


“Ttd like a tiled floor. Thess concrete ones are so 
ganp, you're always having to take up the lino," 
(740C, Watling) 


"It should have a red tiled floor, so sasy to keep clean, 
and not this rough, dirty-coloured cement, it's a waste 
of time to serub. It's dirty again as soon ag it's 
done." (50C, Letchworth) 
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There was also a demand for washable paint on walls: 


"It doesn't keep clean long. I'd like a kitchen- 
living-room, and paint you could wash dom," (740c, 
Watling) 


"I'd like paint and tiles and cupboards. It gets so 
dirty. It has to be-done every 25 hours. With 

paint you could just wash it down. All the pipes are 
unsightly." (F50C, Rochampton). 


"They (new houses after the war) should be as labour- 
saving as possible, iL advocate all-electric, and I 
would like the interior decorations of materiais that 
will wash down. This distemper comes off all over your 
hand if you touch it. They don't put any size on it. 

I have painted round here (near sink) myself. I would 
have stuff you can wash dom yourself, and I would have 
tiles halfway up the walls and varnish up above that in 
the scullery that you have to he in everlastingly, and 
the bathroom, I would like it tilsd and varnished. 

We have it papers and varnished at present. I had 

that done myself, because when the war started the 
Council wouldn't do it. And I'd have chromium taps; 
none of this wretched brass. I can't keep that clean, 
one spot of wet and they're dull again, or stainless 
steel, like this we -ut in ourselves (Steel edie to 
draining board). (760C, Roehampton) 


"I'd like nics paint and white tiles you couid mop down 
easily. This g¢ets go dirty. Dressers are dirty Ghings." 
(760C, Roehampton) 


"Well, of course, I think painted walls are much nicer. 
You can always wash a painted wall. These're justi . 
ordinary brick walls whitewashed on top and green paint 
at the bottom. I think they should be painted all over." 

(P45C, Letchworth) 


"l would like tiles, and washable paint. it would be 
cheaper to suoply those in the long run because we 
could keep them clean ourselves, and the places need 
not be done up so often." (F40D, Watling) 

It would seem that tiles and to a lesser extent wasiable paint, 

provide the answer to the problem of dampness (Chapter XV). Houses 
should. of course, not be constructed so that damp can get in, but 
where existing houses are damp, some of the disadvantages could be 


overcome by tiled walls and floors. The problem of the steam from 
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the copper would also not be so acute with tiled walls. 


The cleaning of stoves and fireplsces often figured 
among people's grumbles, particularly «t Vatling and Becontree, 
where the living room stoves gave rise to much general dissate 
isfaction. Here again the dirference between the negative attitude 
or those whe complained that the stove or grate was dirty, and 


the oositive attitude of those who say it was h rd to clean was 


found 7 


Some negative remarkss 


"“Ve've got a range that i loathe. I should like 
an open firey With this ranse you roar the coal 
away and get no comfort for it. They're dirty 
beastly things. We hai to rush into this house, 
but I'd never have a house with a range, it 
causes such a lot of dirt." (F50C , Letchworth) 


"The filthy Stove make s the JaDer dirty,.* (W35D, 
Becontree) 


is quite a business, as 


the following deseription of the operation in a Surrey cottage 


"ie cottage is one of a row of eight built about 40 
years ago. It his a small best room in front, a kitchen- 
living-room behind and two bedrooms upstairs. ‘the cooking 
is done on a ranges F55C cleaned the range at 7.50 in the 
morning. (It was already raked out when inv. orived). 
Shs fetched a cardboard box from a cupboard in the room, 
containing two brushes, a little packet of blackelead and 
polishing materials, and a tin with a lid in which the 
black-lead was missed 2 a paste with vinegar and water. 
"Blackelead is very difficult to get now, and vine-. 
gar is searce as well. But the best thing is to mix 
the black-lead to a paste with vinegar entirely 
if you can get it. It puts a better polisf on." 
She dipped a rather mothecaten brush with a handle on the 
back into thse paste, and brushed it fairly thickly over the 
top of the range and on the oven door ete. While waiting 
for it to dry a noplied Wellington knife-powder, also ; 
mixed with vinegar, to the steel edges, hinges on the oven 
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Telne and plats stands with a cloth. Then she lit the oil stove 

single burner Beatrice) which stanis on the draining board 

next to the gink, and put a kettle on for breakfast, and 

laid the table with a cloth, imives, forks and plates all 

taken from the dresser in tne room Ly this time the lead- 
paste was dry, so she polished the top of the range till it 

came up shining and smooth, and volished the steelework with 

an old soft duster cloth, 

"I light the range about eleven o'clock in the summer, 
but it really depends on wiat I'm having for lunch, 
you see, Sometimes, if it's cold food, we don't have 
it 11% till later, and some days I have it sarlicr, 
in the winter I light it at seven o'clock, I don't 
blackelead the bars now (the bars in front of the 
fire, mostly hidden by the little door across). They 
use up so much, nd it's so scarce," 


Olde*ashioned anges of this ty ec were met with in most of the older 
houses in the survey, particularly Sirminghom, Portsmouth and 
Yorcester, and the cleaning of them came in for the usual crumbles: 


"i don't like the double grates, they make a lot of 
work." (¥45C, Bournville) 


‘“Yew houses should have) modern grates, sasy to clean, 
wee) an“ - ~- . “a * © * 7 \ 
SOD, Poertaemovuth) 
| / 


“With that StOVG, the folly of it is that you have to 
1if@ the oven cicht out to sweep it out. How would my 
hands do to Litt it? Some of the houses, tne ovens 
are beautiful, | but mine isn't." (F80D, Letchworth) 


"The fireplace is oldefashioned, difficult to keep clean." 
(Z VOD, Le tchwor th) 


"The weet. et it's a hell of a job to clean, and it 
eats coal.” (PS0D, Roehampton} 


=leading, and would like 


Some people specifically referred to bla 
fireplaces enamelled so that they would not need to ve black-leaded. 
FS0C at Noschampton complaineds 

"Blackelead's so scarce now. I used my last bit 
fortnight ago. Now I just rub it over with a duster 
and trust to luck." 


The main burden cf complaints about stove-éleaning, however, came 


from the people on the Yatling and Becontree estates who had the 
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hated interoven type of stove in the living room (ef. Chapter 
VII): 


— 


; : 
"I'd like a proper stove for cooking, If that stove's 
used twice, you have to take it te pieces and cldan 
it." (745D, Becontree) 


"I don't like the grates they fitted in these houses, 
thsy are no good for cooking, they have to be taken 
to pieces every week to be cleaned, and you get soot 


~ 


up to your shoulders." (¥25C, Becontree) 


"The firegrates should be different. The open grates 
are much better. these are a nuisance to clean, and 
nobody uses them." (F35C, Becontree) 


"The fireplaces are heavy and awkward. They're difficult 
to kea@p clean. It's unnecessary to have large ovens 
sbove sitting-room fires." (F55C, Watling) 


"The Fireplaces in these living rooms should be taken 
for serap iron. You can't cook in the oven. You've got 
to take the whole thing to pieces to cliean the flue, 
and it makes a fearful mess. Nice open grates would 
be better." (F40D, Vatling) : 


"That oven, it's awful. It's so dirty, when you open 
it the goot falls down. and the fire wastes so much 
coal, and doesn't neat the water or anything." (30D, 

Watling) 


"Look at this stove. I never use it. very time it's 
opened soot falis all over the room. I've asked for 

a new ome though in case of air raids, it was so incone 
venient when the gas was cut off. Sut really, one 

should at least be able to put a saucepan or.a kettle on. 
the fire. It*ts a waste of coal, isn't it." tv55c, Vatling) 


"Bugbear™ and "“humbue" were other terms applied by housewives to 
this type of stove on account of its relative uselessness, coupled 


with the difficulty of keeping it clean, 


We saw in Chapter XIV that an important factor in people's 
feelings about windows was the difficulty in cleaning them, This 


point was raised by quite a number of people iuring the course of 
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the surveys 


"These windows are difficult to clean. They open oute 
wards, and upstairs there's a space between them and 
the walle You have to squeeze your arm through to 
clean the outside, It's difficult. I prefer gash 
windows." (F50C, Roehampton) 


"They should have a different windowesystem from these 
(lattice-style). The pusheuy style is better. You've 
Gov to have a ladder to clean these windows, or employ 
a window-cleaner,." (M40C, Watling) 


"They should have easier windows to clean. It's very 
hard, reaching out like that, esvecially for a woman." 
(7BOD, Vatling ) 
"The windows are inconvenicnt, and can't be cleaned, 
they'rs too much for a woman. The man who came and 
did this job and put that pipe in the way ought to 
come back and clean the windows." (F60D, Fulham flats) 
~weveral other people in the Pulham flats complained about the 
difficulty of cleaning the windows on account of a pipe being 
in the way. These were the windows in the kitchenette, ovor 
the sink. They nad iron frames, and opened horizontally by 
pulling a cord, hinging in the middle, so that tne top half came 
back into the room nd the bottom half swung outside. 
vertical pipe just beside the inside of the window prevented it 
from coming over to the full horizontal pleme, so that the 
women found it oxtremely difficult to reach the outside of the 
pane to clean it. 
P55C commented: “I can't do it. it means climbing up 
: on to the sink, and I'm too old for thay 
and it strains you so. You can’t get at 
it from the outside cither. ly husband 
used to do it, but I can't manage it.” 

T40D also: “It's wicked the way these windows are done. You 
can't get the fo-ce to clean them from oute 
side, and to reach up from here it nurst yow 
stomach, (kept bending and holding stomach to 


indicate how the pain came), The bathroon's 
all vight, and flaps right down. It gets ever 
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so steamy in there," 
This is clearly a case of thoughtless planning, The designer 
of the flats svidently did not lkmow what difficulties he could 
create when he put the pipe where he did, YF?robably he did not 


even realise that it would obstruct the opening of the window, 


If he did geet as far as thinking of the consequences of the Bua 
yvosition of the pipe in terms of cleaning the outside of the 
window, he must have thought thot working-class women would have 
professional windowecleaners in to clean their windows for 


theme 
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- XIX, PLAGES To Kexp THINGS 


"Good storage space reduces waste ani saves labour, 
Vegetadles are best kept on racks. Too much is sut 
into the usual larder, This refrigerator (; hotograph)s 
for instance, ould take all tuc perishable food. But 
ample storage space is needed for groceries and utens&ls 
in properly desivned cupboards, standardised and mass- 
produced at a low cost." ("Homes To Live IM" Exhibitim) 


An important need served by the home is to act as a place where 
people's belongings can be stored. Food and drink, cocking and 
other household equimment, cothes, personal possessions, 


bicycles, prams, cool, must all be kept somewhere. The results 
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wife after housewife in the L.C.C,. housing cstates came the demand 
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for more cupboard space, many of them asking for builtein cupboardse 
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That peonvle did not always use to the best advantage the 
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storage space that was srovided, is suggested by the fellovwin 
description of 2 Fulham home: 


“lire. OC. is a not very intelligent woman, = wite 
good humeoursed and willing to answer any q es tion she 
is able to. Seems to depend on her wodeena® S$ opinion 
about everything, and as he not here during the 

interview a lot has to be left rather in the air. 

Rather a child-like types altogetaer. Sin 

Has one son in the Army, a Gausht marxied in 

Norfolk, another gon livin, at home, goinc to be called up 
in Jume. Inv. sees the son at tome - ae is havirg 

breakfast, eating in complete gilence, and does not answer 

waen his mother speaks to tim. He is very fair, and has 
an almost expressionless face, whether sullen or stupid 1t 
is hard to save 

Me house looks nicely kevt, though in a r.ther 
muddled wa Sor instaice, & Dis cuair is vlaced just in 
front of the mest used cuppoar Gs so that it has to be 
moved every time the cupboard is opemed, ana all the 
crockery is kept standing one on top of the oth r on one 
shelf, instead of any use being made of the other snelvVes, 
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or of the hooks for hanging cupe with which the dresser 
is equipped. 

ine front area of this house is ons of the few in 
the street which has any atterpt at decoration, two large 
tubs, each containing a very small, very young rambler-rose 
shoot, lookin: as if only just planted. 

Tne tep two floors of the house are let to lodgers - 
LivGe Cy. Seems to knov very litties about them, either names, 
umber e or anytuing else. Says ner nusband sees to all that. 


iost families, however, used their available storage space more 
economically, a typical sxampie being the scullery of this Roehampton 
housewife (See Plan 49): 


YS0Cs "Il used to keep all the brooms and brushes in the cup- 
board under she stairs, but now we've got a campbed 
under there for the air raids you know, for babe." 

The brushes and brooms were in a comer of the scullery by the 
mangle-table. 
The harder was in the scullory, also the coslecellar. 
¥303 "It would be better to have an outside coal-cellar, 
This makes such a lot of dust and dirt when it’s 
delivered in hers." 
On one side of the rans in tire veg. room was a builtein 


cupboard with pipes running through the middle sheli. On 
the top shelf medicines were kept, on the next cleaning 


materials, on the next sundry pairs of shoes, and in the 
bottom the child's toys. 
On the other side of the rance was a builtein dresser 
with china on the open top part. 
F350: "1 think it would be much better to have that covered 
in. The open dresser's a bugbear, it Jus’ makes 
dust and labour. I washed it all down two days ago, 
and look at it thick with dust again." 
in the bottom cupboardepart of the dresser were kept putter, 
margarine, jam, sugar, cereals, condiments and all things 
that ZO straight on to the mealetable, 


This housewifc broucht out most of the points to which the housewives 
in the main survey objected when discussing the oroblems of storing 
things other than food, vig. the general shortage of cupboard space, 
especially for brooms and suchlike household implements, the dislike 
of oven ‘iressers and shelves beenuse of the dust they accumlate, 

ani the ineonvenionce of having the coal-cellar in any place where 


food has to be kept or treated, on account ef the danger of getting 
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conledust all over the food, 
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mortage of cupboard space Was a very general complaint, 

ana Was specifically raised by 7% of the whols samole in the form 
of 2 general demand for more cupboards, either in their presant 
houses or in the new houses to be built after the war. FPhis come 
pares with 25% of psople who raised storage questions of all kinds, 
including specific points about the storing of cosl, food, prams 
and bicycles. In most cases this demand came from the garden 
citiss and housing estates, together with the Pulham flats, which 
constituted an cutstanding contrast with the Kentish Towm flats. 
the Kentish Town flats had svecial outsice lockeup sheds for prams 
and bicycles, Which some of the Pulham flats lacked, several builte 
in cunboards in the kitchens, whereas thé Fulham flats had no cupe 
board space for brushes and brooms, andiarger coalecell rs or boxes. 


= 


In consequent 39% at Fulham complained about various storage points, 
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mpared with only 8% at Kentish town. 
On the subject of more cupbozrrd soace, most psople cone 
tented themselves with just asking for "more cupboards", out some 


were more explicit: 


"“There'g nowhere to hang coats and hats, tiocugh we're 
‘Bs 


lucky, we've got a longer vassase than some." (N40C, 
Fulham flats, likes hous@ 


"“T'd like a hot water system, and more cupboard. Yoom 
especially in the scullery, nd an airing cupboard." 
(V25D, Watling, likes house) 


"T'd Like «= nice ciean modern kitchen,with olenty of cup- 
boards." (735C, Watling, dislikes house) 


"It's convenient, nice and compact, vut we want loads wore 
cupboard room, The place gets untidy for lack of cupboard 
room. " (¥735C, Watling, likes house 


Sile 


"It would be better if there were Hagiwork mua 
cupboards.” (¥735D, Watling, likes house) 


"I'd lixe paint instead of distemper for one thing, 
and one nice corner c:pboard." (745C, Rochampton, dis- 
likes house) 


"These houses should have a cupboard, and they should 

have a fire that cooks. I've only that smali coal fire 

and 2 gas stove. You can't do anything with the place 
except haying cupbo=rd,. The result of not having a 
cupvo:.rd 72% the house is never clean, because we've no- 
where to put anything away." (750D, Rochampton, likes house) 


"There should be more cupboard space upstairs." (¥30C, 
iiford, likes kitchen) 


“There aren't enough cupboards." (PS0D, Pulham houses) 
But in some of the older houses, particularly ©t Birmingham, there 
were pcople who complained that they had too many cupdoards, and 
wanted one removed so as to give them more space in the kitchens 


"T'd like a modern grate in the kitchen, and the ¢cupe 
boards taken out. i think it makes it look old-fashioned 
those old cupboards." (F70D, Birmingham, likes kitchen) 

I 

"If the cupboard was knocked out in the back kitchen, 
it wovld make more room. * (F45D, Birmingham, lixes 

kitchen) 

"We've got a kind of cupboard that could be kmocked out 

and enlarge the kitchen a bit." (M55D, Birmingham, likes 

kitchen) 


"There's no sink inthe kitchen, I have to go out for svery 
droov of water. I could do without these cupboards and 
have the sink there." (¥35D, Birmingham, likes kitchen) 
(Dislike)"The long passage and no bathroom and too many 
cupboards taking up extra space." (F40C, Portsmouth, 
dislikes house) 
These were excevtions, however. The creat majority of people wanted 
more cupboards, not less. 
At Pulham flats, and occasionally elsewhere, a particular 
grievance was the lack of a cupboard or other space to put brooms 


in, with the result that the bathrooms often had to be cluttered 


up with these and other housshold impediments: 
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"There's no room for brooms and brushes, no room 
for coals. You have to have wood in a barrow." (60D, 
Fulham flats, dislikes flat) 


“There are no cupboards. ‘We can't keep the bathroom 
as a bathroom because all the brooms and things So 
there." (P50D, Fulham flats, likes flat) 


"There's no space, You can't keep it tidy§y I have to 

put all the rubbish in the bathroom, brooms and wood 

and my husband's tools. And I'd like a coat rack, 

There's nowhere for the children to hang their Coa ts 

ana mackintoshes when they come home from schoole 
(F40C, Pulham flats, 3 children evacuated, 
dislikes flat) 


"There's nowhere to out a pail or a broom or anythinge 
You have to keen them in the bathroom." (F45C, Fulham 
o ‘ 
flats, likes Plat} 
"There's no cu BOs rd room. LEverything has to be kovpt 
in the bathroom." (F35C, Pulham flats 


"There should be a cupboard under the stairs for brooms 


and brushes." (785C, Meckieorticesy Watling, likes house) 


4% the Kentish Town flats, where there were builtein broomecup- 
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one woman, wifes of 2 labourer, cxpressed warm avpreciation 
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make her like her kitchen better, sie rsplied: 


"There's nothing. atin got hot water, and plenty 
of cupboards and a broom cupboard." (F40D} 


Built-in Cupboards 
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Ye saw in the previous chanter that one reason ior Wanting 


cupboards was to prevent things getting dusty. This formed the 


basis of the demand for built-in 


. 


and glass-fronted dressers and came from about 5% of the sample. 


They 211 asked for something different, but fundamentally they 


wanted the same, a dry dust-free storage place. Puiltein cupd- 


cupboards, fitted kitchen cabinets 


SLS. 
Buards were mich desired as having the additional advantace of 


taking up lsss space and not accumulating dirt behind them, 
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The standard cupbeards supplied by the municipal authorities ém 
the housing estates and at the Pulham flats were not builtein, 
and so had to be moved periodically for cleaning DUTPOSES. 

Some representative demands for built-in cuvboards (these 
were usually voiced in reply to the question as to what suggest ions 
people had for improving houses to be built after the war): 


"There's nowhore to put things, There should be fitted 
bupboards, especially under the sink." (P40C, Bournville) 


"I'd Like builtein cupboards in the kitchen" (?T45C, 
Bournville) 
are 

"Yell, these/old-fashioned houses, I think there are 
imorovements that could be put in new houses, i think 
every house should have a builtein cupboard and shelves, 
and there's one thing I don't like about any of the 
houses hers, the shelves when they were put in were put 
up for people about five feet six inches tail, You have 
to climb every time you want anything, or else not use 
the shelves. I think every house should have a fixture 
like this (pointing to a sort of dresser with closed 
cupboard shelves in the sitting room) in the kitchen. 
That cupboard is in the wrong place. That would be better 
ag a spaeee The seullsries are too Xuma long and narrow, 
but it would be most useful if they could be of a size 

to take that sort of fixture." (760C, Letchworth) 


"i'd like plenty more cupboards with sliding doors." 
(#450, Letcivorth) 


"There are too many recesses in the rooms, They should 
have had cupboards fitted to than. It makes it so 


difficult to arrance furniture and the carpets have te 
be cut about." (T50C,Becontreas) 


"It could be better if it had fitted cupboards and was 
0 a 
tiled." (725C, Becontres) 


"Gil cupboards should be pushed in to the wall," (W50C, 
Roehampton) 
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"The scullery should have built-in cupboards closed in, 
There's only shelves, and they catch the dirt." (FSSC, 


Roehampton) 


"There's nowhere to <eep Mm all your bits. I'd like cup- 
boards ket in.” (M45C, Fulham flats) 


As an alternative, some people asked for fitted kitchen cabinets, 
presumably to keep non-perishable food and other dry goods in: 


"I'd iike a fitted kitchen cabinet with a pull-out table, 
then 1% wouldn't matter if the kitenen was = bit small." 
(v50C, Letchworth) 


"I'd like a fitted cabinet, with a dropetable for meals." 
(¥45C, Becontree) 


"I'd like fitted cabinets, more room round the gas stove, 
and a bigger and better sink." (F25D, Watling) 


Closely allied to the demand for fitted cabinets was that for 
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classe-fronted dressers, wiich ware mainly wanted to keen the dust 


off the crockery: 


"T'd like a closedein dresser. Very thing gets so dirty 
with the flues and the open grate." (P35D, Fulham houses) 


"T°d@ like a kitchenettes with builtein cupboards, lots 
of them and a gZlassed-in dresssr as well," (Fad), 
Portsmouth) \ 
"T'd like fitted closedein dressers, and an old-fasuioned 
fire with a little oven to cook in, instead of these things 
we can't use." (F40D, Becontres) WS cus 


"Dresser-ecupboards should not be open. The boiler pines 
should not show in the sitting room as taecy 4O\ Wore, they 
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should be in a recess." (F50C, Rockhampton) \ 
Against the old-fashioned type of high open dresser, peog_le 
, A To 
occasionally expressed a vehement animuss fey : \ 
ia 
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"The dresser is a big eyesore, and takes up too much ™ 
room." (750D, “ulham flats) ! : 


"I'd like the unsightly dresser replaced,® (F50C, JatlLing) 


"I'd like the grate retiled, and tho dust-trap dressers 
taken out.” (740C, Pulham houses) ) 
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There was not much difference between oven dressers and open 
sasives from the duste@rap point of view, though perhaps the 
shelves collcctedm even more dusts 

“Well, the shelves collect dust.” (745C, Roehampton) 


ghould be ns shelves, but shut-in shelves 
the sink, for pots and vans." (745C, Bournville) 


"There's those shelves. I'd like a lot of shut-up' 
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cunvboards, those Kleeneesi cupboards would be 
lovely. ““e've just those two shelves." (MOD, 
Roehampton) 

Occasionally shelves would be objested to on aesthetic grounds: 

"t'd like more cuvboard room. We've had to put 

up shelves in the bedroom, and that spoils the look 

of the room." (F250, Ilford) 
On the whols, however, shelves and oven dressers were derinitely 
unvooular, mainly because of the amount of dust they were said 
to accumulate, It must be remembered, of course, that all the 
areas studied in the present sample were in more or less jindustre 
ialised districts, sc that there was a good deal of soot and grime 
in the air. This applied especially to Biminghem, Sultam, Prorts- 
mouth and Kentish Towm, and least of all to Letchworth, 
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Ve have already encountered complaints about bicycles, 
dustbins and other impedimenta having to be brought through the 
house to ths kitehen and back door (Chapter XIIpp.245)». Another 
grumble about orams and bikes was the lack of space for storing 
them. Sheds were provided specially for this purpose atthe 

Kentish Town flats. They were also provided to a limited \extent 


| 
at the Palham flats, but here there were gortain dvawbaghks, as in 


the case of the insurance agent's wite who complained of, the 
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destructiveness of the children, saying that her husband used to 


keep his bgecycle in the shed dowstairs, but the children would fill 


A 


the keyhole with stones, so that he took haif an hour getting tt out 
to go to work. He was consequently obliged to keep the bicycle in 
the flat, which was very inconvenient, as it was on the first fioor, 
up fifteen steps. Another Fulham flats’ housewife, however, living 
on ths second floor with six children complained that there was no 
place for coal or bicycles. 

Grumbies about lack of storace gsoace for prams and bicycles 


were also collected at Aoehanpton and Letcuworths 


"I'd like a recess for the pram, and a place for coal 

and bicycles at the back. The coalnm has to come 

through the living room." (¥30C, se a 3 children, 
husband a costing clerk) 


"At the back there should ve 2 vack FAG » ox 1 
way, so that the dustbins can bc vut out properly 
Here we have to bring them througn tue house to th 

front door, And there should be a cycle shed." (245C, Roe-w 
hampton, 3 children, “i:e of munition } 
cycles two miles to work) 


“Tt's inconvenient for a prame" (¥25C, Letchworth, 1 child, 
when asked to suggest improvements in postewar 
hous38, she added: “only more spaces for prams" 
wife of local sower siation workcr, who cycles 
to work) 


"There are no sheds built to keep things in." (3 "OD » Letch-= 
worth, 1 child, wife of soldier, who in civil 
life is a factory worker locally and cycles to 
his wor ric). 


Coal Cellars 


very house with a coal fire or range needs & separace 


storaze place for coal, and pressure on space leads to this 
being sometimes gl:imoed in blocks of flats. in the pre-war survey 


of the Gas Light & » Coke Coe, the majority of coal shorags places 
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were located either in the back yard or in the basement or under 


he stairs, as the following table shows: 


Jn shed in yard 20% 
in esllar in basement 19 
Under stairs L2 
in kitchen cupdoard Ll 
In vassase cupboard LO 
in box in kitchen 

In secullery cupboard 
In cellar in area 

in landing cupboard 
In vox on landing 

In Dox in scullery 
In eellar in yard 

1 hall cupboard 
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Thus, only 26% kept their coal outside in a yard or area, and 45% 
in a specialised cellar or shed. Of the remainder, 24% kept their 
coal in the kitchen or secullery, and 32° in the hall, passage or 
landings or under the stairs. Including under the stairs as a cupe 
board, 44% keot thelr coal in cupboards and lz in boxes, 

More than half the people surveyed by the Gas Light & Coke 
Coe Visited their coal cupboard or cellar once (30%) or twice (247) 

a day, ond 10% visited it nine or more times a days; 11% went 

thrice, 10% four or five times and 9% sixe times a day. The location 
of the coal storagce place is thus a question of some importance if 

the amount of “walking ebout the house is to be reduced to a reasonable 
minimum for the housewife. 

Two marked trends were discernibie in the comments on coal 
stomage in the present survey. People wanted more room for keeping 
coal, ond disliked having the coal stored indoors, esveciaily in 
the place where the cooking was done. 


The demand for a bigger coal-cellar cane almost exclusively 


n 


— 
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from the Fulham flats, where 11% of the interviewees raised this 
points 


"I'd like a proper coal cell yr. We can only have 3 cwt. 
in this box. The rest has to go in the bathroom," 
(P50D, Fulham flats) 


"I'd like a cupboard in the hall, and a proper place 
for coal." (F40C, Pulham flats) 


"T'd like a larger coalecellar, but vicase don't think 

I'm complaining." (P35D, Pulham flats) 

“The coal cupboard is too small, it only holds 2 cwt." 
(i65C, Fulham flats) 


"“(dislike) The coal cellar, it’s tvo gmall. They tell 
you to get some in, but where can you put it?" (P55), 
“ulham flats) 


"There's no room for any coal. “s can only have one cwt,. 
at a time, and a working man wants to lay it in during 
he summer when he has 2a few shillings to spare." ()40C, 
Pulham flats) 


10 & smaller extent the same grumble came from the ientish Town 


4 
a 


flats, thoush here the basic capacity of the coal-boxes wa 


C 


greatcrs 


"There should be larger coal cellarse I'm not 30 bad, 
I can get four hundredweight into mine, but the lady 
next door can only get two hundredweisght." (F40D, 

fentish Town) 


"The coal cellars are too small, only hold five hundred- 
weight. It's very cold here in winter, and we can never 
eet enough co2l in, so we are always running out." 

(F25D, Kentish Town) 


"The coal cellar is too small, it only holds five 
hundredweight." (P40D, Kentish Town) 


All but one of the Fulham complaints came from the grou. d, first 
or second floors, as many of the top-floor flats had more sgatis-e 
factory arrangements: 

“There's one thing we're very lucky over, we've got 


a coal cellar. All the dowstairs flats have got 
coal-cupbosrds in the kitchenette. That's awful. It's 
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a job to get the coal brought up here though. Some 

6f the men won't come at all, There's one who's very 

good and comes up, though." (F55C) 

"We've got a proper coal cellar here, It goes right | 

under the stairs, and we can get in two or three tons. 

Those in the other flats can only get four hundredweight 

in, and that's a tight fit." (F40D) 
There geems to be little excuse for planners of houses not providing 
storace space for at least half a'ton of coal, so long as coal con- 
tinues to be used as a fuel in the raw state. The saving of coale 
storage svace is, however, one of the advantages that accrus ina 
house or flat tnat usscs entirely gas), clectricity, central heating, 
os gome combin..tion of the none-solid fuels. Architects scem to 
vant to annex this saving of space before the conditions that give 
rise to it have really accrued. There was, for instance, a middle« 

lags block of flats about a mile from the Kentish Towmm block studid 

in the present survey, where, though there was at least ons coal 
fireplace in every flat, there was absolutely no structural prov- 
ision for the storage of coal. The result was that the back stairs 
were almest blocked in many places by large metal bins containing 
coal. These flo2ts were erected in 1936. 

The desire. to have coal stored outside rather than ine 
side the house was expressed by 244 of the whole sample, and was 
evenly spread through all the areas studied. Often it took the 
straightforward form of wanting an outside coal cellars 

"The coal cupboard is under the stairs, but we keep 

our coals out in the yard. It's no good putting coal 

inside with the dirt flying everywhere," (60D, Roeh- 

hampton) 
"There's one thing, I think they ought to build some- 
thing outside for the coal, My daughter's in a modern 


house, nd all the dust. flies about, vecuuse you 
see it's in where tcy 2iva,4 (Y55D , Birmingham) 
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“I'd like an outside coal cellar." (P55D, Portsmouth) 


"They (mew houses) should have proper kitchens, and a 
covered outhouse for the coal, etc." (F50C, Bournville) 


"I'd like the coal-house in the yard, and a larger and 
bigger door to it." (F55C, Bournville) 

“Well, I should definitely say there should be a coal 
place outside. You have your coal throw under the 
stairs here, and the dust goos right through, up the 
stairs. Put your hand on the banisters after the coal 
comes in, and you're covered." (F45C, Letcuworth) 


"The coal cupboard is inside the house. it should be 
outside." (P50C, Watling) 


The main reagon for wanting an outside coal cellar was on account 
of the dirt that is spread about the house when an inside coal 
cupbeard is filled. This apslied even more acutely in a living 
room or place where food is prepared or cooked than in a hali cupe 
board or under the stairs. Sometimes, peop .e only sugcested it 
ghould be moved to another part of ths houses 

"There's gust the coalebox. If it were at the end of 

the passage so that no dust blew in this room while it 


was being filled." (F30C, Kentish low) 


"The coal cupboard should not be put in the sitting room, 
as here, but in the passaze." (750C, Fulham flats) 


"J don't like the coal cellar in the kitchen, it's dirty." 
(W45D, Watling) 


- 
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"I don't like the coalebox in tie kitchen. The dust goes 
all over everything." (#35C, Pulham flats) 


Indeed, the whole idea of having the coal stored in the same YOOIM, 
or in a cupboard off the room, in which food is prepared or handled 
in any Way, or eaten, seems a fundamentally bad one. A certain 
amount of dust is unavoidable when coal is being empited from the 
sack into the receptacle, and this means that all food must be out 


away, 2nd that coaledust may even filter through the meshes or 2 


Sale 

meat-safe, It should surely be axiomatic that coal and food storage 
places should be as far from each other as reasonably possible, In 
many of the Pulham flats and L.C.C. houses they were close to each 
Oth SI. 

There was another point of view én this question of outside 
co2nl cellars. A small minority who already had them outside would 
Like them inside: 


"The coal cupboards should be inside tie house.“ (F25C, 
Becontree) 

"There should bc a coveredein porch for tie coal etc. 

You ect so wet getting it in the bad weather." (7300, 
Bournville) 

"(dislike because) We have to come out of the house to 

get to the coal cupboard (in the area)." (F25C, Pulham 

houses) 


"Tl don't like having the coalehole outside." (#60D, 
Birmingham) 


Tre objection here seemed to be principally one of getting cold and 
wet when going out to fetch the coal in in winter or wet weather, 
and the most satisfactory solution might be that suggested by a 


Bournville women, vize a covered porch lead ng to the coal-hole, 


Perhaps the most urgent of all storage problems in a 
house is the keeving of food. This is easy enough in the case of 
tinned or dry goods, which only need somewhere reasonably dry and 
not subject to Violent fluctuations of temperabure, but more 
difficult with oerishables, such as milk, buttor, meat and fresh 
fruit and vegetables, which also need good ventilation and mast 
be protected from flies. Pantries and larders encountered in 


the present survey varied widely, from no larder at all, perishable 


Ieee 
food being: kept in a metal meatesafe, through the small triangular 


corner kitchenettes with which the Pulham flats are fitted to 


What happened when there was no larder at 211 is best show 
oroperly ventilated cupboards with capacious shelves./ TBhe following 


SOS list of the food kept in the kitehen of a D class family (hus- 


band, wife, 2 children of school =cc, 2 working) in Pulham, on xx 
pantry in the house.livorything has to ve kept in the cupboard in a hot kitchae 
2 Wednesday afternoon in Junes there is no kind of outside gate oxr/ | 


In low cupboard in kitchen (3 narrow shelves) 


6 oxo cubes 

1 ib pot of jam 

2 bags white flour 

1 bag National flour 
ib Marge 

Pkt Reckttts Blue 

Tin cocoa 

1 1b Bacon 

2 eggs in paper bag 
Enamel bowl of dripping 
Pie dish, vith small portion of meat pie left in it 
Pkt galt 


0 of cunbo. 


Margarine paper, with seraping of margarine left on it 
Cheese, wrapped in »aper 

Tureen of mint sauce 

Bottle of vinegar 


On my 


Loaf — 
+ full bottle of milk 
Half used bowl of dripvoing 


In Shopping basket (recently brought in) 


Breast of Lamb wraoved in newspaper 
2 lbs potatoes 
Tin of peas 
Cabbae 
+ ab Tomatoes 
Loaf : 


Here is another complete inventory of tie food kept in the kitchen 
of a cottase occupied by four D adults and one child of school 


ages, on a Sunday afternoon in June 19423 
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in Save outside kitchen 


Plate wth coal roast joint 

Dish of cold sotatoes 

3 geparace plates of margarine and/or butter 
Sauceboat of gravy 

Bowl of dripping 

Saucepan of soup 

Plate of cold rice 

Walf a rhubarb pie 


2 lettuces 

Jug of milk 

Jug of custard 

Saucer of drivping 
Jaucer of uncooked peasz 


On dresser 


3 loaves of bread, one partly cut 

Platewith 3 vieees of cheese, each separately wrapped inpaper. 
Box of wrapped cheese (2 piceces left) 

2 half-full pots of homeem de jam 

Bottle of Bovril 

Jar of homeomade pickles 

Packet of tea 

Tin of biscuits 

Plate with half a ginger ocudding on it 


in DressareCunboard 


6 bottics of homeetottled blackberrics 
4 bottles of gooseberries 
5 pots of homsemade blackberry jam 


On Ches 


Plate of cat's dimmer 

Packet of porridge oats 

Pot of jam (almost finished) 
Tin of cocoa 


On Shes StOV 
oalt 

Pepper 

Mustard 

Vinegar 

Pickles 

Mixed herbs 
Sugar 

Custard powder 
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nice 
Barley 


Sul tanas 
Currants 


Thus, the perishable foodstuffs were kept either on the windowsill 
or in the safe hung on the wall outside the kitchen, while bottled, 
tinned and packeted goods were kept in various cupboards inside. 

In the main survey the need of a bigger larder or the lack 
of any s@parate larder or pantry at all was raised in seven of the 
areas, mainly the older ones. 

A worcester woman, a widow living alone, complained that 
she had only a wire safe for her food, and would like a cupboard for 
it. in the newer houses, .t Bournville, Becontree and Roschampteon, 
the demand was for a bigger pantry, but no reagormror tiis were given 

The n tus la x came in for criticism in various 
places. The general consensus was that it should ve in tue place 
where the cooking was done. In some of tie L.C.0. houses it was 
Olaced at the end of 2 passage away from the kitchen, 2nd tuis was 
dislikeds 


"The larder stiould be in the kitchenette, instead of 
right away as it is here." (F35C, Watling) 


"The pantry should be in the scullery, and not tue 
hail's length away." (F25C, Becontree) 


"I would like the larder in the scullery instead of at 
the other end of ths passage, you have to keep running 
back and forwards. (F45C, Roehampton) 


"The larder and the kitchen are separated vy the length 
of the hall. The larder should be in the scullery." 4 oe 
Ny at i ing 


"It should have a nice type of sink, and mre compact. 

The things aren t in the right places. You have to 

go across the scullery for your gas stove and copper, 

and the larder should be re instead of under the stairs 

where you have to go through your dining room to it." 
(F35C, Letchworth) 
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Another reason given for disliking the larder under the stairs 


was that it was so darks 


“Pantries shouldn't be under the stairs. It's 
too dark." 


disliked was a larder in the sitting room. This was a 


uqually 


special feature of houses at Bournville, where 8% specifically men- 


tioned it as a dislike-point, and it came up also at Iifords 


"The pantry is off the living room instead of being 
in the kitchen." (60C, Bournville) 


"The vyantry in. tre sitting room is awkward, You come 
from the kitchen all floury hands." (FG0C, Bournville) 


"I should like the larder to open inte the kitehnen ine 
stead of here (dining room).*(3M5C, Bournville) 


"Well, tiie nage Bi in. the front room. If you have 

friends it's awkward to keep on opening it." (748), 
Bournville) 

"The vantry's in the wrong place." (M40C, Bournville) 


"The larder is. in the dining room. . It should be in 
the kitchenette." (f35C, Ilford) 


"Tne pantry shouldn't be in the kitchen but in the 
scullery." (F45C, Ilford) 


Incidentally, it will be noted that: pantry and larder are intere 


2 type of 


The last two zuemmdor remarks from Ilford refcr to the 


food-store. 


Strongly bet where it was found, was tae placing 


of the larder n tep of | to the WeGe, 3283 in these examples 


from Letchworth and Roehamptons 


"The larder's right under where the lavatory is, so 
if there's any stoppage there it powrs into the 
larder." (?80D, Letchworth) 


"{dislike because) The pantry is najecent to the lava- 
tory." (F45C, Letchworth) | 
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"We would like the lavatory further away from the house. 
Here it's richt on top of the larder and the scullery 
where you do your cooking. In some of the other houses 
they're upstairs, of course that's all rizht at night 
but not very nice in the daytime." (730D, Roehampton) 


Iwo other aspects of larders cali for some mention, the need to 
have them properly ventilated end shiclded from extremes of 
temperature. In the present survey, the complaints on these 
accounts came mainly from the housing estate; 
YUnly two people mentioned badly ventilated pantricss 

"I'd like a proper pantry. I've only got 4 cup- 

board with no through ventilation. ‘he -smell of 

our nextedoor neighbour's petrol cts on to the 


food." (740C, Becontree) 


“New houses should have better pahttries. There sheuld 
always be a through draucht,." (765C, Bournville) 


One Letchworth housewife, wife of a local factory worker, com, 
Dlained of the damP; 
®It's damp, you can't keep anything in the larder, 
There’s not enough cusdoard room. This ho 3s 


built during the last war, it’s a builder's ramp," 
(¥55C, Letchworth) 


Was 


A few others complained tat tie larder was badly placed on 
the sunny side of the ho ses 


"It's not a bad house, but it's badly built. Come 

and see this (cracks near scullery window). I shoud 
like some labour-s vin. things. ihen again, tue 
larder's built in the sun and in 2 straight line with 
the copper and the stove, so that all the heat goes in 
from them. Why didn't women hove more to say in the 
building of Council houses? They know more about 
domestic arrancements." (T55C, Watling) 


"Te larder's very bad. It's like a refrigerator in ) 
> Winter and boiling hot in summer". (¥70C, Roehampton) 


“The Larder should ve placed differently. ‘the sun 
catches it, and the food is always warm." (F55°, 
Watling) 


One or two seople had some definite ideas about the kind of food 
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storage arrangements they would like, such as a fitted cabinet (cf. 
Supra. pe314) or a marble slabs 

"They do keep improving. In the Robin Owam House 

(a newer block of flats in Fulham) you have your ow 

pulleup lines for washing, and marble sl.b larders, 

and washebasins in the baturooms." (F45C, Fulham flats) 

"T'd like a tiled secullery, and more enamel abouts, and 

a cadvinet affair for pastry and china, like I saw in 

London." (735C, Birmingham 
in view of the freauency with which refrigerators figure in Ameri- 
can films, surprisingly few people (well under 1% of the whole 
sample) suggested them as desirable adjuncts to the food-estorage 
feacilitiss,. Refrigeration has certainly not got across in Great 
Britain. The workingeclass ome with a refrigerator is very 
exceptional indeed - only one or to people in the present survey 
nentioned that they had one - and even in micdle-class homes they 
are by no means as universal 2s zm in America. 

A selection from the few people who mentioned refrig-~ 


erators: 


“Well, there should be refrigerators. They have them 
all over America. The Goveriment want people to be 
economical and savefood,." (F25D, Fulham houses) 


"T*qd like an Ideal boiler in it, and if they could do 
it a frig. for the summer." (745C, Letchworth) 


"There should be centraihneating from Ideal bollers, why 
not? They can put the pipes in while they sre buidling 
the huses, <Aefrigerators should be ££Ztted in too," 

(750C, Letchworth) 

"There should be places where a working man can keep his 

food, what d' you mmm call them? $efrigerators. Big 

houses have them, why not workers’ houses? It would be 

a bit of an cutlay,but it would save the country a lot 

of money in foodstuffs.® (M60D, Roehampton) 


"I should like a refrigerator. The only drawback t.. 
my kitchenis there's no larder or pantry." (F45B, Pulham 
houses) 
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Refrigerators sre so useful a method of keeping food fresh, and in 


summer months are indispensable if perishable foodstuffs are to 
be kept for more than a day or two, that their provision in a.l 
homes to be constructed after the war should be considered. At 
present they are produced in small auantities for a highépriced 
market, but there seems noe good reason why they should not be 
massevrotmced for a mass-market, as such one-time luxcurics as 


wireless sets and bicycles have been fore then, 
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Individual tastes came out g trougly in indoor do. 


corationss 


"The walls are covered witn dull oramcs paper, ormagented 
by slightly lichter flowers and leaves, it is gmdged 
ani stained in many ploces, particularly over the gas 
stove, where it is simost sett a away by osat and steam, 

Above thia stove there: is a print of a Victorian 
drawin «room, in which a youn: woman ig standing by the 
mantelpices and a Little boy ia loeking up at her. Th 
picture is in a narrow black frauinmg, anid is eo spetted with 
damp tht one has te look at it closely to gee wheat it is 
aboute 

Vn the Oporouvite wali, ovor tne tavic is « large frawed 
photograph of a middloeaged mam, taken 30 years ago from 
the look of ite Close to this, but hanging lower down, 

is a calendar, with a pie og coloured picture of a dog 

in 2 VWashetub, and unic ath the wordgs 

"Tf vou re up to. res nook in hot wator, 
Just think of the kettle and sing!" 

There axe no other eye 83 Or Ornaments on the Wallas 
(Decings kitchen- Living-room in Rape oem 
iaithind ahtee & Sink, 4 Gas StoVe, & dregsar, 
a tabie, cupbveurds and chairs) 


mi here is a deseription of the decorations of the kitehoieZiving-~ 
room a4 scullery im a Ageehaioton Douses 


The valis of the scullery are painted brown up to about 
three feat, -- desp burr abeve thats. #50Cs 
"I'm very lucky having »aint,. 4t's mostly only 
distempex on tuese geullery walls, The paint'’s 
go much sasiesr to koep clean and it wears better. 
I like these colours, they?re nico and light and 
servieeanbic real.y*, B 
tue living room bas a yellovisn Wai taper, and tae painte 
work brown. PSB0Cs 
*7'd have the same again in hers, you can’t do 
better real 45 f ind toe caintwork'’s nice and 
sensible, gs no good having it licht with 
childrot, aoa mak: 4t so dirty, and wear it out.* 


iailpaper, distumpeor and paintwork came in for & good many comments 
in the presont survey. People either gaid thoy would like their 
house “(iene up* er redecorated, woepapered or replisatered; or tasy 


expreased » dislike for distemper as a wall-covering, and stated 


—— 
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that they wanted washable paintwork, or in a few cases walle 
peper instead, 

In a very fow cases, notably at Birmingham, the need 
for redecorat'on was due to bomb damces @Gese this moulder’s 
wife in Cape Streets 

Inve “Do you like this house?" 
Y360: "Yes, when they've done the rcpairs." 
Invs "Wot are the things you like be mut it?" 
P35e°%It's mors convenient than the back Kouves (cof. 
Chapter IIIgnpe 39), but I don't like having 
.to share a lavatory ond « washings place and all 
tiat.* 
Inve "hat ars the things you dislikes about it? he 
P3639 “Only tunat it wants redeoorating, from tins bong, 
put tin37 .. TQ not do rie tuat just now.” 
Inv: “van you think of ny alteratiois that would make 
<e it bettor?* 
io redecorating." 
“> . " —- ome, W ¢ m-? SOs oe hae a s Oe . , es ee 
Birmingham was actuslly the area wiere most poople commlained 
of redeeoration not having been done, 14 of all tac intervicvoes 
there montioning it, and two other old house areas, Sula houses 
(8) and VYorecester (741) were runners up here. Usually the 
desire for redecoration or “doing uso” was due to paper cr olactoxz 
coming off the wallae 
For instance, this wife of « Birminghus factory worker, 
"41% ono ch4ild ef aehosl ace ani a married daughter waiting to 
move ints &@ home of her owns; the wallpaper in tus <itcusn Was 
yeeliing off with damp, and when she was asked Whether she Liked ox 
Jislized ase kitehnen, sie replieds 
"“T¢'d be allright if this wall was just done" (3409) 
And thie Yatline fitter'’s mate's wife, with five childrens 


“I'd like it (kitesen) done up. “ly bothroom's dic- 
gusting, the paper's all coming off," (745D) 


And this -ainter'’s wifs ot Pulham Court, wadaad lived in Sulhbem al 


33516 
hey life and thoucht it was getting worses 


inv: “hat do yor dislike most «bout it?* 

W609: "Look at this (showed inv. parts of bedroom wall in 
dilapidated state) ,* 

inv: “Can you think of amy  ltereations that would make 
you like it better?” 

¥603 "Yes, redecorating, They were supposed to before 
wo came in (3-5 yoars ogo), but they only temshed 
them up," : 


& good many peopl: just said straight out that they would iiko the 


house redecorated, without specifying exactly how or in what Ways 
' "It wanta redecozatins. It's only veen done once in 
eight yeargs"* (P50C, Fulham flats) 


"I den't kmow, of course, it wants doing upe* (7500, 
Becontres 
» 1t wants doing upI* 
wort) 


"It wants doimg up badly. 1% would be all rigtnt if 
it was done upe* (945D, Palham houses) 


78 rit , The ~~ 4 — ot o> om tt a= ew " ~~ eee te" io Pes my we 
'The house wantea doing up from top to ®, not only 
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Lords for the rodecoration not having been donee 


"It wants to ve all rececorated. If we could get 

that dom@eesetott Coulcdn't have it altered, out it 
ouwtht to bo redecorated, Thay Maxe tae War an 

axcuse. The kitehen wants thoroughly doing u., it's 
30 hard to keen clean. It's easier for my sister to 
keep her house clean, because she's got & newer houses 
I fesol quite ashased to come back to this house after 
I*ve boon out thore,.” (55D) 


Repapering is the type of redecorating most froquently mentioned: 
"The house is all right, but it's very dirty, and the 
landlord won't do anything. It's not clean, and I've 
always liked to keep my house clean, 1% Wants rencv- 
ating all throuch and repapering.* (7500,Birminghan) 


"I'd like a stove, and the paper wants doings" (73500, 
Birmingham) 


“It needs new wallpaper,* (765D, Portamouth) 
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“It'd be all right if it were lurger and had a good 
papering out." (F30D, VYorcestar) 


Repainting was algo frequently mentiomeds 


"The housege could all be dene up and made resvectabla. 
They could mt some paint on the doors, and imorove 
the look of the place." (F452,  orcester) 


"2°d like it repainted and lurger, But the londlord 
won't do anythinc." (v25C, Ilr rd} 


"it sghouid be done up, look at the paints. The iast tone 
ants played darts, I woulin’t let tne childre: do tiat.* 
(mC, Ilford) 


"it needs 2 cost of paint, but 1t won't get it til aftr 
the war, They won't do things nowadays." (7600 


"All the plaster's coming off, and it neadey repairing." 
(335D, Birminghan) 
iere again we find the landiord frequently blamed for not doing 
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the rodecorations at Birmingham. in the wevailin; circumstance 


landlords could be expected to tuxe full 
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quite justified) exeuse provided by the war, but it is possible tust 
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this account. 
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in the newer hous ins develomonts, Where distemper was 
frequeantiy used on walls, especially inthe kitchens and seullcrisa, 
nis was ofton strongly lisliked,. on the ground tat it came off 
vrealily and was difficult to clean, 

Some representative dislikea of distem. ox: 


"Yoll, I dislike distemper, it's never cican," (BOC, 
Letehworth) 


"T would like the interior deeorations of a material 
that will wash down, This distem-er comes off all 
ever your hand if you touek it. Thoy don’t out any 
size on ite I aye painted round here myself (near 
he girk). <I woul. have stuff you can wash dow youre 
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self, and I would have tiles halfway up the walls, and Vare 
nish up above that in the scullery that you have to be in 
everiastingly, and the bathroom I would iike it tiled and 
varnished, we bave it paperecd and varnished at presente I 
had toat dons = S@lT, veeausese when the War tarted tue 
council wouldn't do it. Amd I*d have ¢! um taps, none 

5s wreotehed brass, I dan't keep that \elean, one spot 
and they*:re dull again, or stainics& stee: like this 
Yi ourselves} stcel Age to drainirg\ board).* (7600, 

Reehnampton 


2? 


"These W toudyed waite won't stay nice 


+ @ @ uid 
have tiles, of smosthing that would cola “t 


But most people who digliked distemper specifically gaia they 
would vather have washable paint (cf. Chapter XVIII)s 


"It's toe wmall, and tie whitewash all peela off with 
the damp, I*d like paint for the walls. My sister has 
a Love y Ww ii@te paint Ki tenes SG Carn Wasi + £0 a 
minute." {(930D, Portsmouth) 


“Yo'yo altered it ourselves, head it papered, but it 
gnould oe xgint ed. Tha distenper is awful» uite WRORG 
for a kitehens* (MOC, “atling) 


"I'd like a tiled kitehon with washable distemcr, That 
makes 1% Loos cloan,.* (P45), w@GL 2} 


"It should be painted, not divtempored. ivery splash 
shows on distewper.” (325D) 


"It's dictemmerecd, it should heve washable paint." (74BC, 
Roehampton) 


But some &; pools teal | y oreferred wallpapers 
"Thora should bo goed paper on the walls in the good SO OIG » 
not distemper, And a washable kitchens" (735D, Letelne in} 


"l like houses yapered. Thease are only listemocred.* enn Ce 
Roohat rot n) 


“It's not comfortable. You can’t havo a bit of oaper on 

the walls to Logic more homey. There are rules ani regul- 

ations, ond you’re at the merey of the noighbours noise," 
(740d, Pulham flats) 


Particulariy disliked wers the bere brick walle in the soullerics in 
game Loichwroth and Beantres houses: 


(Dislike) The cold draughty floor, and the walle, just 
ordinary brick, not plaster wallg «t all," (7303, Letehworth ) 


SSG 


"Instead of brickword I'd like it panelled,” (¥735C, Leteimorth) 


—s ats filthy condition, oricks without plastor over 
them." (FOOD, Letehworti) 


"The scullory should be cemented, nut bricks, They show turough 
any kind of paint." (725C, Becontresc) 


Very few people mentioned my kind of colour, or similor 
nesthetic consiieration, The wife of a Yatling garage oddejob man 
wanted “serviceable paint in a brow or torracotta colour instead 
of wnitewash®, A Fulham woman, wife of a chauffeur working in 
Jostminster, wanted “bright colours, light papers, not this drab 
stuff". <A Sentigh Town woman, echoing te Noe ampton housewife 
quoted earlier (supra, ne 329), caxomploineds 


“Well, I wish they woul:in’t heave light paint where 
there's wisdewae" (46D) 
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would consider ideal for their present Livirgs room, shreoe-fourtiae 


voted for wallpaper, compcred vith only oncefourth for paimt << none 


a 


at all for distemper, it will be noted. vome GWpical proepaper 
epinionss 


Patterned paper, washable 

Fliewered paper, but husband grumbles at flowcrse 

raetterned PADSD »s darkishn colour; PALING woul bo 
nice vut too expensive 

Plain paper; husband prefers it 

Plain papers more up to dates; scagicor to mate. up 

Plain papers; paint would be too colu, Unleaad you (st 
& Weary good paint in &@ Warm colour 

Plainish paper, not too colourful 


Some typieal proepaint opinions: 
Paints; cloaner and bealth.or 


SSD». - 


Paint, plain colgurg cleaer and Besher 
Glossy saint, cleaner ond healthier 


4t+ will be noticed that the reasons for preferring paint were 


mainlymg utilitarian, 


* ty 
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One gricvance of s Minaly acsthotic charagter was the 


oe) 


presence of uncoveved pipes in various parts of tae house. This was 
much disilikeds 


"All the phpes are in these dovnstairs flats for the 
rost of the house. They look uwsly, and drip in tho 
winter, making the slsace dunpe® (765D, Pulham houses) 


‘3 in @ bad condition; it could be done up. The 
nes round.the liviuc reem should be covered ine® (7280, 
Leotehwor$h) 


‘'T’d like 4% if it wore lavver and kad hot and ecld 
water, and tue pipes arranged botter go tiey were out 
of sisht." (760D, Becontree) 


“Tis exterior pipes are unsightlye" (M35C, Rechampton) 
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‘The boiler pipes should not ghow in the gitting Foon 
0 lio here, They should be in « recess." (FG0C, 


Roehampton) 
"Pipes are exposed ail over the huuse, so, that tac 
froeze quickly end spoil the look of the rooms, *(765C, 
vatling 
this was the sort of ericvanee it should be easy enowsh to renedy 


by the exercise of a little ingenuity on the part of the architect. 
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Man's heme is not always inhabited by man alone. Like 


*t sop ee 


every other animal he has his parasites. “e shares his home with 
mammals (mice, rats), birds (swallows, storks, sparrows), insects 
and other invertebrata (bugs, lice, flies, spiders, cockroaches, 
ants) and fungi (mildew, dry rot). In the present survey a few 
3 echoes of these unwilling partherBips were heard: 


3 "It's full of mice for one thing. It's old 
fashioned, you can't keep it clean." (F40D, Portsmouth) 


"It's got mice. I don't like living here. I'd rather 
be back down the other end in rooms. There's lots 
of mime here." (FS0D, Kentish Tow) 


Bugs: “All wy furniture was spoilt, fumigated. Then there 
were bugs." (F60D, Pulham flats) 


"The living room is alive with bugs." (F35D, Becontres) 


Mildew: “it's damp, being on the outside wall and gets 
mildewed." (746C, Letchworth) 


Cockroaches: “I don't like central heating. The heat ruins 
your property, amd you get black beetles with 
it. Beetles pop out all tue time, it's 
horrible." (745B, Fulham houses} 


The following account by an observer of moving into a cockroach- 
infested flat in a London suburb gives some idea of the reactions of 
people on finding that they are sharing their homes with other 
members of the animal kingdoms 


On moving to a smell ground-floor flat in a modern block 
in North London in February 1942, we spent the first few 
days completely serubbing out all the rooms, walls, bath 
and fittings before acy furniture was brought in. fvery- 
thing seemed spotlessly clean. Even when we laid the 
bedroom carpet, an old one which had been in store for some 
months, we didn't connect two large black bettles which ran ~ 
out as the carpet was Minmz being put down with tne house 
itself. I was norrified, and put the carpet outside again, . 
and deeided to send it straight back to my mother. 

We moved in, and everything seemed so satisfactory ae 
that we couldn't quite believe it was true. fhe water wags | 
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constantly hot (the boiler went wrong later, at the height 
of the cold weather), everything was very compact and easy to 


clean, and we managed to find room for all our goods and chattels N 


in the cupboard room provided. I couldn't understand why our 
prececessor, an Austrian woman, hod moved to an upstairs flat 
after three weeks, "because this flat was too warm§ or so 
he caretaker said. di1t was a warm flat, comparatively. There 
were hot water pipes under the floor, Nearly as good as central 
heating, we thought. 
iL was alone the first night I saw more beetles. In 


the middle of the nignt I suddenly woke, and had a certain feeling. 


th:t beetles were there, so certain that I switched tac light on. 
there, advancing across the carpet in the direction of the bed, 
were three very large bettles of the cockroach varicty. I fete 
ched the coal shovel - I couldn't bear to use a shoe « and x 
squashed them all as they started rumning back. It made me 
feel quite sick, and I cculdn't so back to bed. i took the 
pedclothes into the sitting room, and went to bed on the divane. 


fe saw more bettles after that, sometimes several together, 


sometimes one in the «xitchen, or in the halle They were of 
Various sizes, some quite small, other seemed onormous. ‘ihe 
ones my husband killed he collected and put into a matchbox for 
evidenc.. We had about twenty in this collection, but most of 
them I disposed of hurriedly. Several mornin;s I found one or 
two in the bith, and vashed them dowthe irain, always feeling 
slightly ill, though 1 got quite used to it in the end. ‘fi never 
liked sleeving alone in the hemee, especially as the bead is flat 
on the ground, and the cockroaches had nothing to stop them from 
roaming about the bed. One morning I found ome under the 
ciderdown, 

ly husband rang up the agents, and complained that some- 
thing must be done. “e were always ringing tnem up, out the 
manager was nearly always out, or so they saice Whenever he 
was obtainable, he was quite complacent about it,an@ said that 
the mon had been working the mtter for some time, and were 
EY SEG to vid the block of the pests. ‘e were annoyed, and asked 
way we had never been warned before taking the flat. I zmek 
went up to see the previous tenant, who had moved out after 
three months, a Young Austraian woman who had the reputation 
of being “touchy” and difficult to deal with. , She said she 
had been overrun, “there had been hunireds” inevery single room, 
This was rathcr shattering, as I had thought thet the sitting 
room at 1 ast immune, but she saii the lavatory vas the only 
place whe had never seen one. She said the agent was “mal", 
an impossible man to deal with. He just sent round men who ut 
down quentities of pink powder and made an awful mess all over 
the flat. It had to stay untoughed for ten days, “and you 
can imagine what the house looks like, you can't just leave it, 
and in the «<itchen and the bathroom it's always & getting wet¥ 
I wouldn't let them come in again", 

She said we could rely on her support if we went to 
the sanitary rpeacielton os and produced Yi em. ae 
ee en 


the azents knew about the begtles. 
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that we had not been told before, “especially with a baby". 

The first time the powder was put down it seemed to en- 
courage the beetles and cockroaches more than anything else. One 
night I came home from work to find thick lines of pink powder 
trailing right through the flat, inside cupboards, beside the 
bath, round the refrigerator, under the carpets. We found moribund 
beetles here ani there, or squashed ones under rugs. They were of 
two kinds, ordinary black ones, vectles of all sizes, and brownish 
ones with winss, whichpeople who professed to know said were flying 
beetles or cockroaches. They seemed to like the powder, and still 
came out, either at night or early in the mornings. ly father-in- 
law assured me that cockroaches liked to eat babies’ toenails, 
but not in England. Ws th 

I got very worried and depressed. Wren thdhot weather game 
they would be out in swarms....it was a great disappointment. 

@ rang the agents again, Three treatments of powder would kill 
all tne beetles, they said. But the cracks in the floorboards 
were sO Wide, and the numbers of beetles which must be breeding 
down amongst the hot pipes would multiply so that no treatment 
above bo rds would be any use. The only remedy - could think of 
would be to take up the boards, 2nd spray something drastic unict- 
neathe 

Two xm or three weeks after we had swept up the powder and 
made tiic place clean sgain, the men returned and trailed powder all 
over the flat «gain. There didn't seem so many beetles this time, 
though we still found them unexpectedly. ly husband brought some 
plaster of Paris home, and plastered up the cracks rouna the oath. 
4fter th:t I never, saw another in the bath, though still there 
appear tiny 11 tle wriggly. insects, with silver stomachs like a 
fish, which are always in the bath evory morning. +hen he bought 
a2 larse bali of sticky brown paper, which we stuck in strips across 
most of the wide cracks.in the bedroom boards. it took mwt of one 
weekeend, «nd upset the whde house, though we thou.at it was worth 
while. We were used to having the house in-a mess, with the powder 
and everything. | 

It took nearly three months before the three treatuents 
had been applied and cleared away again. lWMuch to my surprise, it 


one 2bout time weeks ago, and it was so unexpected that 1 don't think 
i would have had the nerve to kill it myself. Ii was alread 

dead, under the tapdle in the sitting room. I'm not sure that 
others don t still come out at night, but I don't see them, so 

don't worry. The flies are worse, and we have to keep all tue winu- 
ws shut at the back. The flies, and a pungent smell of rotting 
rubbish, come in from the dustbins under the balcony ,+¢°Te-tem. 
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Set striking fact that 


ss, 


emerges from a study of the 


pation about length of residence én the present survey is 


ie ae 
ie 
.* 


le tend either to move about quite frequently or to 


rp in the ‘game house for a long time, often for a lifetime. 


“geems to be comparatively less staying in one place for 


in the survey as 


19% had been in their present houses for less than 


: a Lae we 2 years; 
aA od 23% had lived there lor o=5 years} 
aias 24% 6410 © 
Ex \ fi 17% . ’ .  ,aae * and 
Coan 17% dig . * " more than 20 years. 
7 > This, however, gives a somewhat misleading picture of 


the time people do actually stay in their houses, since 

none of the flats had been up more than ten yeers and memexart 
wer none of the houses on the housing estates for more than 
25 years,(most of them for 10-20.years). The houses in the 
garden cities were mixed, some being pre=- and some post-1920 
in construction. Only in the group of old houses is there a 
really fair test, and here we find that 


25% had been in their present houses under 2 years; 


— Ss |. ths5 ..* 
12 % " i? tt i! | " fl 6 sl 10 1 
14% n" " tt ta 1" tt " 11-20 "ana © 
34% '? i! ff ! "a w over 20 '! f | 


Thus in the old houses over a thérd had been their for more 


26 years and two-fifths had been there for five years or 


more, leaving only a quarter who had been there from six to 
twenty years. This tendency was seen most sharply at Birming- 
ham, where 50% had been there for more than twenty years and 
29% for five years or less; and at Fulham houses, where 352% 


had been there for more than twenty years and 55% for five 
years or less. Since the people who had been in their houses 
for two years or less imast all have come there since the out- 
break of war, it is of some interest to see how the various 
areas vaby in this respect ; 

PROPORTION OF PEOPLE RESDDENT FOR TWO YEARS OHLESS 


Portsmouth (old houses) 64% (inclufling 17% 
who had been bombed out). 
Fulham houses 5 


lham flats 
irmingham (old houses) 
liford (61d houses ) 


Becontree (housings estate) 
Roehampton (housing estate) 
Worcester (old houses) 
Watling (housing estate) 
Kentish Town (flats) 
Bournville (garden city) 
Letchworth (carden city) 


All the first half-dozen areas are in more or less heavily 
blitzed districts, and this suggests that a good deal of the 
moving has been caused by the blitz. On the other hand some- 
body must have moved out of the houses before a blitzed families 
could move into them, and it is perhaps significant that four 

out of the first five areas are old houses, where dissatisZaction 
is in any case highest. Worcester, the fifth old house area, is 


the only one of them that had@ not been blitzed at the time of 


the survey. 
An interesting table can be constructed comparing the ap- 
in Birmingham 

roximate dates of commencement of tenancy/in the present survey 

with those of the Bournville Village Trast's sample ("When We 


Build Again, pe89) : 


(B.V.T. : tenangies begun within previous eight years - 
1931-538; M-O ; period of restidence begun within pregious 
ten years - 1932-42) 


B.V.T. : GVentral Wards 38% 


Middle Ring 37% 
Outer Ring 5'7% 
Whole City 48% 
M-=-O ; Birminham Old 39% 
Bournville 53% 


The Birmingham old houses area corresponds to the Central and 
Middle Rim areas of the B.V.T., and the Bournville area to the 
BeV.eT. Outer Rim remarkably closely. 
(B.V.T. 3: tenancies begun within prawkems period of 9-18 
years previously - 1921-30; M-O : period of residence 


besun within period of 11-20 years previously - 1922-32). 


BeV.T. : Central Wards 17% 


Middle Ring 19% 
Outer Ring 257% 
M-O ; Birmingham Old 11% 
Bournville o8% 


The correspondence here is less close, but the same contrast is 
there, indicating that the Outer Ring, of which Bournville is 
part, was being developed during this period, while population 
inside the @ity was relatively static. 


(B.V.T. : Tenancies begun more than 18 years previously = 
before 1921; M-O : period of residence begun more than 20 
years previously - before 1922). 


B.V.T. : Central Wards 46% 
Middle Ring 45% 
Outer Ring 18% 
M=0 ; Birmingham Old 50% 
Bournville 9% 


Here the correlation is much closer agein. The point that the 
Older central areas tend to have more longer tenancies is con- 
fimmed in both surveys. The Banurmez B.V.T. investigators were 
concerned to find out the length of tenancy rather than how 
long people had actually lived in the house, and this may affect 
their figures, though as they point out, tenancies often pass 
from father to child on death without the new tenant realising 
that a new tenancy has begun. Nevetheless, as they also say, 
it is clear that the average working-class tenancy (in SJipminghan, 
but also elsewhere, as suggested by the M-O survey) lasts muxkz 
a considerable time, komgh though perhaps it would be truer to 
say that in some cases the tenancy lasts a very long time, but 
in others the average length of tenancy is very short. in the 
centre of Birmingham a third of the tenancies in 1938 had begun 
more than | 
before the rea war of 1914-18, but/another third had begun 
since the fall of the secong Macdonald Go¥Verhment. 

Another intétepring comparison is provided with Watling 
("Watling", by R. Durant, 1939, pel6)e The population of 
Watling was shown by Mrs. Durant to be extremely mobile. The 

family | 
first zmergsen did not move in till 1927, but when she did her 


survey ten years later almost as many families had already 


come and gone (3,900) as were at that time living on the estate 


see 


(4,032). At that time 36% of the tenants had been there for 
less than five years, and 64% for five or more years. When 


| the sample 
the M-O survey was done five years later 32% of the tenants in / 


had been ae yey! at Roast five \\ears, and 68% for six to fif- 
teen rockets dhe Bhed D eatrsn the same phenomenon 
which we nas already observed in the present survey, that¢ 
there are two distinct groups of people, those who are very 
mobile, and only stay in any one place for a few years or even 
months, and those who pick on a place to live and stay there 
for as long as they cane In 1937 some 53% of the tenants had 


been living on the estate since 19278209, while only 14% of a 
sample of tenants who had left had lived there for eight or 


’ more years. Indeed, three-fifths of the temants who had left 


the estate had left after a stay of under Bive years. 

It seems therefore that the war may have accelerated and 
complicated the tendency to move about, but that it was already 
there, firmly fixed, before the war. In the case of Watling 
thés tendency to extreme mobility, as we shall see, is not with- 
out its influence on the etrength of communal feeling on the 
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estate. 


Some Factors in Length of Residence 


Age is naturally a factor in length of residence, and it 
is not surprising to find that in the present sample whereas 
45% of people mmier over 40 have lived in the same house for 
over 20 years, only 14% of those under 40 have done so - in- | 


deed, this latter proportion seems rather a high ane, and is | 
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possibly due to a rather rough estimate of the length of their 
residenmce on the part of some interviewees. Contrariwise, we 
find that only 13% of those over 40, against 34% of those under 
40, have been resident in their present house or flat for two 
years or less. This very strongly points to the mobile element 
in the population being young rather than old, £m and suggests 
that there may ndt be two vac of person, a sedentary and a 
migratory, but rather that in some families’ lives there is a 
migra tory period, followed by a sedentary one. 


Class differences are slighter in this respect. B-class 


appears to be more mobile than either ofnthe other two classes, 


but of course there are on sort fev B's in the present sample. 
as 


Just as many C's am& D's had lived in their houses for more 
than ten years, but more D's than C's had been there under two 
years, and more C's than D's had been there between three and 
ten years. It is difficult to say whether this represents any 
important difference between the two classes. If it did, one 
would expect to find more C'd than D'd in the over-ten-years 
group as well. 

People withnchildren show a marked tendency to be above 
the average in the O-LO-years groups and below it in the over- 
ten-years group. This suggests that the people without children 
are mainly old people whose children have grown up anf left them 
still living in the house where they have reared their family. 
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Correlating length of residence with owngership, we find 
that nearly twice as many of both owners and people who say 
they prefer to own have lived in their houses for over ten 
years, and only 1% in both these groups have lived there for 
two years or less. This confirms what we saw in the previous 
section about the linkage between the desire to own one's house 
and the length of time one is prepared to stay there. 

Residence in the same house is also markedly linked with 
well-kept gardens ,amixwikhk while the reverse is true of people 
who do not want gardens. The average percentage of people who 
have lived in their houses for wire than ten years is 34%, but 
45% of people with well-kept gardens have dome so, whmkesz and 
only 27% of people who say they do not want a gardem. 

J Apprectmbyy fewer people who xkksz dislike their houses (28%) 
have lived in them over ten years, compared with those who are 
{ err ye with them (36%). There is no significant correlation, 
\ however, between length of residence and liking or disliking of 

kitchens. 

One of the most stfiking correlations is that between the 
length of residence and people's choice of an ideal home. Only 
26% of those who would really like to live in a flat have been 


in their present home for more than ten years, whereas the cor- 


responding figures for people who want to live in small houses 


and bungalows are 34% and 37% respectively. This may be partly 
due to the fact that many of the people who say they want to 


livez in flats are already living in flats, while nobody living 
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in a flat in the present sample c have been there for more 


than ten years; but it dées syggest that people who like living 


in flats are inherently the’ kind of people who do not stay 
very long in one place./ The converse of this is that 21% of 
those who want to Live in a flat have lived in their present 
home for two fears or less, compared with 1% for pro-bungalow 
people and 16% for pro-small-house people. 


"We're Used To It." 


One of the minor reasons that people addueed for liking 
their houses was that they were “used to it". It was a reason 
found meingipaiity almost entirely in the old house abeas, where 

Fulham 
16% of those in Birmingham, 14% of those in £xfme#, 11% of 
those in Portsmouth and 8% of those in Ilford gave it as an 
explanation of their satisfaction fmxe with their homes. 


Here is a selection of the Birmingham householders) com- 


ments representing this viewpoint : 


"Tt's all right, we're used to it." (P45DJ, lived there ty 

VYears/e 
"I wouldn't like to leave it." (Inv. : "What are the 
things you like about it.") "I don't know. I've been 
here so long." (F45D, lived there 30 years). 


"Tt's all right. I'm quite satisfied. You get used to 
it. It suits us." (F60D, lived there 25 years). 


"I've lived here all my life. I shouldn't like to leave." 
(F60D, lived there over 20 years). 


"I was brought up in this house." (F30D, lived there 8 
years). 


Apart from the last-quoted woman, who had/apm rently moved 


back into the house where she was lived as a child after living 
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in rooms in another part of the city, all the Birmingham 
people who gave this as a reason for liking their homeg had 
lived in them for more than 20 years, the majority for mura 
kinam 30-35, and one family for 45 years. 

This reason is not confined to the old houses, however, as 
wibness the Watling woman who, when asked whether she liked her 
house, replied, "Of course I do, I've lived here 14 years." An 
odd case was the York Rise widow who had been in her flat for 
barely three years, but said, "I love it for memories of my dear 
husband." 

In a few cases people who had been in a house for over q 
20 years thought they had been there too long and would like 
a change, but these were very much fewer than the “used to it" 
group. Typical comments were, "I've got fed up, I'd like a 
change" from a Birmingham woman, and “All I know ié@ I've been 
here twelve years tooZ long" from a Watling woman. 


Moving 


On the whole, moving is a commoner activity than being 
"used to it". Here is a resident of Hilmer Street, Fulhan, 


who would Like to move 3 


Mrs. P. is elderly, dressed very untidily in brown cotton 


dress and dirty apron; curlers in her hair. Her grand- 


daughter aged three follows her and Inv. about wherever 
they go, Occasionally pulling at her grandmother's skirts 
when she feels that not enough attention is being paid to 
her. Mrs. P. seems depressed, says she is terrifgédg of 
the bombing (interview is on 29.44.41) : 
"My nerves are all gone since this last time. I was ill 
for two days after that Wednesday, I haven't really got 
over it yet.(Big raid was on Wednesday, April 16). I 
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dread to hear them coming now. Whenever I hear the 

sirens go, I go all over inside, you know." 
Her husband died recently. She tells Inv. : 

"I have lost a wonderful husband. There is no loss like 

that. 

The house is kept untidily, and obviously with no great 
interest or enthust&asm. The kitchen is in a great mess - 
much more than is necessitated by the broken windows it 
has suffered. The gas and water are still working, and 
she cooks there. 

The front room is stored with furniture. A mahogany 
chest of drawers there she says she Bas sold for 4s., and 
“wishes they would come and fetch it away." There are 
cardboard boxes, packing-cases etc. in all the rooms. 

She definitely wants to move, and feels thoroughly un- 
settled here. She does not know where to move tos 

"My daughter offered to have me at her place, but she's 

just got married. I think she ought to be on her own. 
You don't want an old mother when you've just got mar- 
ried (laughs). And my eldest son has just got married 
too, at least not married, but he's gone to live with 
a person, and that's the same as far as I'm goncerned. 
I don't know what to do really." 


Reasons for Moving 


in the present main survey the reasons why people wanted 


to move were specifically studied only at Letchworth and Koe- 


hampton, Ria dint collateral material exists for 

six of the other Hreas in previous7Y$ social surveys, viz. 
“For Birmingham (old houses) and Bournville in 
Pe "When Wa ease cues pre Vitis 

, Ny 4 h For Fulham in the ye lham survey; 

Ly™ hell\, For Becontree in "Becofttree and Dagenham", pp. 


%, eA " AS \ ft eO7ff, Ss03sff. 


For Watling in "Watling", pp.8ff. 


Birmingham : The tenants in this sample were asked 


whether they would like to move, and 36% said they did. In 
the Central Wards of the city as many as 56% wanted to move, 
but in the Outer Ring only 28% were so dissatisfied with 


their homes as to want to move from them. Even so this is 
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a high proportion. The investifigators in this survey tried to 


find out why people wanted either to move to not ho move by 
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suggesting certain reasons and noting the proportion who said 
yeas to each. While this is undoubtedly a neatg and convenient 
method from the point of view of statistical analysis, it has 

the disadvantage of putting ideas into people's heads, and making 
them give answers that they would not gtherwikusz have done spon- 
taneously. Sbearkng this limitation in mind, we may note that 

the chief reason for wanting to move given in each of the three 
zones 6f Birmingham (Central, Middle, Outer) wes "you would like 
a nicer house, closely followed by “you would like a new house". 
This does not really take us much ferbher téwards the beal rea- 
sons why people want to move. It is of more interest to note 
that in the central and middle zones the desire for a garden 
comes 2nd and 4th respectively in order of importance, while the 
desire to be nearer the country or parks comes 4th and 5rd res- 
pectively. In the outer zone these reasons come 6th and 8th 
respectively, reflecting the greater frequency of gardens in 

tht zone, where 96% have them, compared with 33% in the centre, 
and also the greater nearness to the open country. Desire to 

be mmerer from the centre of the city ranks 5th in the centre 
and middle zones, but 9th in the outer, while desire to be 
nearer the centre of the city ranks 9th in the centre zone, 10th | 
in the middke one and 7th in the outer one. 


}-—We saw |that one reason why Birmingham old houses liked their 


houses was that they were near the husband's workplace. In « 
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"When We Build Again" the desire to be near the husband's work- 
place ranks 6th as a reason for wanting to move in the central 
area, 7th in the middle véng, but Srd in the outer ring. This 
reflects one of the chief disadvantages of the new suburban de- 
velopment between the wars, the distance the chief wage-earner 
has to travel from his home to his work (See fuller discussion 
in Chapter XXXI). It is therefore most interesting to find that 
the chief reason given for wanting to stay in the existing 

in bhe middle and central zones 
home/is not a vague general one but nearness to husband's place 
of work, whereas this falls to fourth place in the outer zone. 


Other important factors in making people want to stay in 


their present homes were, in the centre of the city : 
¥ 


y A\ Like living near centre of city 
\ VA Low rent 
b Nearness to friends 


Ae Like the house 
fin that order; and in the outer ring : 


Like the house 
Like living away from centre of city 
Like a garden 
Can't get another house. 
This does strongly suggest that two of the most i portant 
factors in family movility are the location of the husband's 


workplace, coupled with the rent the family cam afford. 


Fulham + In the 1939 survey, all the people living in 


two streets were asked how long they had lived in their pre- 
sent home, where they had lived before, how long they had lived 


in their previous home and why they had moved. It was found 


that only one-fifth of the people 
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had lived in their present homes for five or more years, and 
that two-thirds of those who had lived in their present homes 
for five years of less had lived in their previous ‘omes for 
five years or less. This strongly supports the suggestion al- 
ready made that there is a definite mobile element in the pop- 
ulation. Some typical cases of people with a short period of 
residence in both Fulham and their previous place of residence 
(incidentally four-fifths of the people had previgusly lived 


either in Ful@Am or an adjacent borougBR) were : 


Father, mother, 3 children (F14, F13, M10), labouper earning 
58s. a week, paying 17s. rent for 3 rooms, had lived in 
Fairholme Rd. for a year and in previous home in Fulham for 
a Veare 


Father (M31, coachbuider, earning £2 a week), mother (FSO), 
3 children (Fe, F5, Mlz), paying 18s. for two rooms in 
Fairholme Rde, had been there 6 months, and previously 

9 months at 25 Fairholme Rd., which they had to leave be- 
cause it was pulled down. 


Father (on dole), Mother, 5 children (F21, laundress; F15, 
laundress; F3; M17, errand=-boy; M13), total family income 
£5 3s. 6d a week, paying 20s. rent for 3 rooms in Faarholme 
Rd., where they have heen 9 months; they moved from a base- 
ment in Perham Rd. round the corner because the baby needed 
more air; they were only six months at Perham Rd. 


Father (M35, driver), Mother (F32), Baby (M3), earning 50s., 

paying 12s. 6d. rent for three rooms in Hilmer St. had 

lived there eight months, having moved from Archell Rd., a 

few hundred yards away, where they had been for a year, 

because the rent was too high and it was verminous. 
families 

Both the mmmpie whose previous home had been farthest away 


A family 


on the other hand, had come to London for work reasons. 


which had been 26 years in Wigan came to London to find work in 
1937, and had lived in Fairholme Road ever since (two years), & 


the father having found work as a bricklayer in South Kensington. 
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Another family came up from Wales because the father was found 

a job in London by the Unemployment Asststance Bhard. They 

had lived 84 years in Hilmer St., the father working as a labourer 
at Billingsgate, the mother doing charring in Baron's Court Rd., 
two daughters being clerks in the West End (Millbank, Sloane Sq.) 
and a son aged 14 a van-boy at Bromley, Kent, though he apparent- 


ly continued to live at home. 


Other reasons given for these Fulham families having moved 


from their previous home included ;: 


Had to be near father's new job (from Wembley). 
It's better here (local). 


Bold the old house (from the country). 
Don't know. We must have been mad (from Holland Park). 


It was an unhealthy, damp basement (same street). 
some of the moves were for remarkably short distances. 
Four people in "airholme Road and one in Hilmer Street had moved 
from another house in the same street, in spite of the fact 
that most of them when asked if they wowlf prefer to live in 
any Other house in the same svureet gave answers such &ao : 
If I moved I'd change the street, it's too noisy here. 


I want to get out of the company in the street. 
All the houses are lousy, perhaps one or two are clean, 


but I don{t know of them. 
I'd be jolly glad to get out of this street. 
Only one person in six said they would like to move to another 
house in the same street... All the people who actually had 


moved to another house in the same street said they would not 


like to @do so again. 
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Becontree : Between 1922 and 1932 the rate of removal 


from the L.C.C.{s Becontree Estate, excluding those who removed 


to a house on Becontree or any other L.C.C. estate, ranged be- 


tween 7% and 17%, with an average of 10-12%. The proportion of 
these removals due to Council's notice was never more than 5-6%, 
Up to 1927=28 less than one-eighth of the removals in each year 
were due to Council's notice (i.e. because tenants did not 
pay their rent or were in other ways unsatisfactory), but after 
that date this cause of removal increased © one-third mim of the 
total. When the L.C.C. decgided to reduce the emtzmx rents at 
Becontree in May 1929, one reason they gave was “the unusually 
high proportion of tenants at Becontree who have come from over- 
crowded conditions in London and have been required to take 
accommo@ation suitable to the needs of their families at rents 
which are necessarily higher than they were previously paying.” 
It is difficult to real&Be the scale on which removals 
took place in the early years of Becontree, where admittedly 
the removal rate was higher than on any other L.C.C. estate. 
In the first ten years of the estate maxpopmiaxkion 50,000 people 
came to the estate and went away again, and in the year 192829 
as many as 10,000 people moved from the estate, enough to pop- 
ulate a town the size of Dorchester or Faversham. Removals 
on this scale very appreciably hamper the task of starting and 
carrying on commnity activities, such as clubs and societies. 


Watling : Mrs. Durant gives a table which dhows the — 
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reasons why Watling residents left¥ their previous homes, 


as follwws : 


More accommodation 26% 
Bad health Lo, 
Better accommodation 21% 
Overcrowding 18% 
Nearer work 5% 
Other reasons 1% 


The interesting part of this table is the very small number of 
people who actually moved to Watling to be nearer their work, 
compared Bith the much larger proportion who are known from 
other studies to want to move in order to be nearer their work. 
People moved out to Watling to get more and better accommodation, 
and healthier surroundings f@r reering their families; 45% of 
them came from the two London boroughs of St. Pamcras and Is- 
lington. # great many of them, however, changed their works 
place after moving to Watling to a more convenieht location. 

At the time of moving in, only 11% worked in Hehdon, the borough 
in which Watling is situated, but by 1937 26% did so. Similarly, 
the numbers working in Willesden and Paddington, both boroughs 
on direct tus routes down the Edgware Road, increased from 4% 

pone a to 124% and 14% respectively. Similarly, the proportions 
of people working in the central boroughs of Che&sea, Holborn 
and Westminster and the City of London fell from 37% at the 


time of their arrival to 19% in 1937. 
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Roehampton & Letchworth: At thesetwo places in the present 


survey three-quarters of the sample were specifically asked why 
they had moved to the district. The results show a striking 
difference between the two places. At Letchworth, 38% had moved 
there because the husband had got a job there, but this applied to 
only 5% at Roehampton. On the other hand, 17% had moved to Raekam 
Roehampton for health reasons compared with only 5% going to 
Letchworth for this reason. Also, 15% of Roehampton people had 
gone there because they liked the district, and nobody at all at 
Letchworth gave this as a reason for their having gone there. 

At Letchworth, however, 10% said they had always lived there, theush. 
of course this was not possible at Roehampton. The following table 


showsthe main reasons why people moved to the two districts: 


REASONS FOR MOVING PERCENTAGE OF WHOLESAMPLE SAYING THEY 
MOVED FOR TEIS REASON TO; 
LETCHWORTH ROEHAMPTON 

Work 38% 5% 
Friends & relatives there 12% 3 
Always lived there LO O 
Health 5 17 
Found a house there 4 6 

War reasons 2 7 
Liked district me i5 
Children O 16 
More space O 9 
Seen Estate O 4 
Garden O 4 
Miscellanéous 2 8 
Doubtful 2c Ko 

Not asked 27 Ad | 


Generally speaking, people have moved to Letchworth because they 
had a job there, or because they had friends or relatives already 
living there, while Roehampton people have moved out to the Hstate, 


meainiy from the South-western boroughs of London, for their own” 
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or children's health, or because they liked the district. The 
following comments are representative of the work reason for moving 
to Letchworth or Roehampton: 


Letchworth: "It all hegan when my eldest son came to the 
training centre, that was the beginning and 
the rest of my family was girls and there was 
no factories or work where wecame from, that 
was the reason; and we all got work and all 
like it very much and we've been in verv good 
health and happy since we've come.” (F60C, pre- 

viously lived 16 yrs. in Durham) 


“My husband's work. He was an engineer, of course 
Sheffield was a very depressed area and he saw 

an advert. in the paper and applied to go down 
here and of course we liked it very much from the 
Gay we came - We live: for a bit in bury in 
Lancashire and it was most depressing, it was a 
relief to come down here. My husband says he'll 
never forget coming here first- in June it was 
and the Town Square full of lowers and the 

roses and the station - like a picture." (F45C, 

previously lived 11 yrs. inSheffield). 


"Well you have to go where's there's a living 
during the war." (F35B, previously lived 2 yrs 
in Holyhead) 


" Well there were strikes where he worked before 
so we came here.” (F60C, previously lived over 
11 yrs in Kingston) 


" Necessity. I was in the North and I was hard 
up - there was no work there." (M35C) 


"For my husband's work" (typical remark, this 
from F35C, previously living 5 years in 
Brighton. ) 


Roehampton: "My husband's a bus driver on this circuit and 
I like living here in preference to anywhere - 


and it's more healthy for the boys." (F45C, lived 
previously for two years in Wandsworth) 


"Essex was too far out and we got the offer of a 
house here untkm and took it. It's convenient : 
and near my husband's work." (F40D, jivea previous-= 

ly for over 3 yrs. in Essex) : 


LO. 
The people who went to Letchworth because they ha@ friends of 


relatives living there often did so when a husband or parent died, 
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or else when thev first married: 
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wy Sister was living here - I lost my mother in 

London, so I came here and then I married.” (F45D, 

lived in London 6 yrs) 
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I got married and wecame here because my relations 

live here. My sister is just down the road." (F25D, 
lived over 3 yrs. in Wallington previmsly) 


"I used& to take in lodgers in London and then when my 
husband died I came down here to my daughter - we're 
both widows." (F78D, 7 yrs. in London) 


“I hac to come here to my husband's people when he died. 

I thought it would kill me at first - I was cold and 

miserable and didn't know anyone but I wouldn't go 

back to a town now." (F50D, previously over 11 yrs. in 
Northampton) 


Azam common reason for moving to Roehampton was the health of some 


member of the family, very often one or more of the children: 
“We triec for 7 years to move somewhere else. My 
laughter was always i11l in the downstairs flat and 
the doctor said we must move; then my sister came 
home from Australia and we moved into a house. Then 
she went off to do war work and they gave us this 
little cottage." (F60D, previous 3 yrs spent in flat 

and house on same estate) 
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"My husband's work was in Putney and I had a son in a 


sanatorium - suspected T.B. and thev forbade him to 

eo back to Fulham ans the doctor got us in here and 

he's heen a different boy since and so have I been a 

different person since I came here.” (F45C, Fulham 
flat for 15 yrs previously) 


"Well before we came here we lived in two rooms in 
Hammersmith with no conveniences. When you have 
children you want a place with conveniences. We applied 
to the Council and it was either this estate or Barnes, 
and Barnes is low lying and this is high - more healthy 
for the children." (F25C) 


"We was in a basement flat - it was very unhealthy and 
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the doctor said I mist get my little boy out of 
it." (F35C,previously 6 yrs. in Brixton) 


"na More open and healthier for children - we were 
7 years trying to get a house here - my husband was 
brought up here and always wanted to get back." 

(F30C, in Fulham flat previous 2 years) 


ihre 3 . y : } . . 

Well, Lad being delicate, and the girl a bit delicate, 

we wanted somewhere healthier than Fulham." (F50C, 
previously 6 years in Fulham) 


Another reason:connected with children was the desire for more 
Space owing to an expanding or growing up family: 


"It was too small as the children grew up so we 
got out. (M60D, Putney flat during previous 8 yrs) 


i me , 

‘The flat we were in was too small. That's why we 
put in for a house here and this estate was nearest 
to my husband's work." (F2<5D, Battersea flat pr 


r? 


3vrs.) 


"There was too many in the flats and I had to go. 
Ididn't want to move.” (F60D, previous 3 yrs in Hammersmith 
fiat) 


AX SOaeXMAMNY XB OpLSxcoxkmnxks xKaskampean 
A good many people so to Roehampton for what people describe as 


its “selectness and superiority", and others for the nice and open 
surroundings: the desire for a garden also influences people in 
going to Roehampton: 

"Tt's nice and open out here."(F25C, 12 yrs. in Wood Green 


"T was brought up in S-W London. It's the nicest 

part to live in." (F45C, over 3 yrs. in Hampstead flat) 
"TIb's a nicer flat and nicer surroundings." 
10 years in Hammersmith tenement) 


(F65C, previous 


trict 


"we didn!t like the house we had there and this dis . 
Green 


was nice and open." (F55C,.17 years in Kensal 


"We always liked this district for its selectness 
and superiority." (F50C, previous 2 yrs. in Battersea) 


cle 


"We came here to have a garden. We prefer a little 
house and not so conveinent to a very convenient 
house and no garden." -(F50C, Marble Arch flat for 4 yrs) 


“The LCC made my landlady sel! her house and they wanted 
us to go to the Wandworth flats but my boy was young then 
and children aren't allowed into the garden and he needed 
fresh air - I think a child should have a garden. It was 
difficult to get a house here - the people here g@# didn't 
like the working classes coming up here.“ (F60D, 16 yrs. 
previously spent in a Hammersmith flat) 


Quite a number of people moved either to Roehampton or to Letchworth 
because they happened to find a house, and without any special liking 
for the district: 


Roehampton: “We came here because there was a housing 
shortage. I didn't like it at first." (F45C, 11 
yrs. previous spent in rooms in North Lendon) 


"We had to come to London during the depression 
and we had to take what we could get but we had a 
miserable landlady and when my baby came she ob- 
jected because I wouldn't let her have the handling 
of him. I had a breakdown and we had to get 
out and through medical help I was sent up here 
and here we've stuck. We thought we'd make a move 
when we'd finished school but now we feel we go 
set ~ood value for our 15/- and we don’t want to 
pay much more." (F45C, spent wvrevious 15 years 
in Parson's Green flat) 


Letchworth: "Well the hoase was empty for one things and we'd 
been waiting for a house and it just suited us 
at that time." (14 years in Letchworth ) 


'" We were living at @ommon View, but we wanted a 
nicer house, We were paying 8/9 a week but we 
didn't mind paying more for a better house.’ 

(F25D, 1 year in Letchworh house) 


The war also was responsible for some people moving to both places, 


People either thought 


but rather more to Roehampton than to Letchworth. 


Rhe Estate safer than the central parts of London ano moved out on 


their own accord, or else were moved by the LCC if their own houses 
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had been destroyed: 


Wie were bombed out of Hammersmith and the Council 
sent us up here.” (F40C, previously Hammersmith, one year 
in Roehampton) 


"We thought it would be a little bit safer out here.” 
(F35C, previously Fulham flat, 2 yrs 
inRoehampton) 


"We moved here at the beginning of the »ar because 

IL thought Jerry would be less likely to drop bombs 

round Barnes Common. We only had to vait 2 months for 

the place - my husband has a good job you see.’ (F45C, 
previously in Hammersmith house, 2 yrs. in 
Roehamptong 


Reactions To Being Moved 


L) In 1959, the reactions of peovle in several blocks of 
flats in London to having been moved were studied, first of all 
oe an area sheduled for slum clearance and demolition in Ocean Street, 
ing 
: Stepney, was intensively studied, and 46% of those interviewed 
Te said tney would like to move. This unusually nigh provortion, 
nowever, was undoubtedly influenced by the fact that the people knew 
that they were going to be moved anyway, and so might as well make 
the best of a bad thing. The Jews in the area were rather mo-e in 
favour oi moving than the Cockneys and the women were very much 
more anxious to move than the men. Indeed, but for the women very 
few of the men wanted to move at all. 

Moving on to an area where the oeovle had comparatively 
recently been rehoused, it was found that 94% of the people living 
on the Cable Street Estate of flats in Steoney said they vere glad they 
had moved. For comparison, a comparable sample in the blocks of 


flats in Old Pye Street, Westminster, were asked the same question, 


and only 86% here said they were glad they had moved. The Old Pye 
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Street blocks were also erected before the last.war, and ac Rae 


siderable number of residents had lived there all their lives, silat, 
By way of contrast, the residents of an entirely new block, Kensal 
House in North Kensington, were questioned, and here 90% said they 
were glad they had moved, \ 

This evidence, scanty as it is, suggests that even if \ 
there is considerable resistance to the idea of moving, if people 
are moved to fairly adequate accommodation that is a definite 
improvement on their previous homes, the majority of them quite ) 
willingly accept the situation. ) ght HE ee Be = 27, DEN Cts 

This is borne out oy the experience of the main survey, 
where 5 people said they liked their present home by comparison 
with their previous one to every 2 who disliked it by comparison. 
This was particularly marked in the newer type of housing develop- 
ment. in the old houses, approximately equal numbers liked and 
disliked their present homes by comparison with their previous 
ones. In the Garden Cities, there were 5 likes to 2 dislikes, 
in the housing estate 10 likes i. 1 dislike, and in the flats 6 

likes to 3 dislikes, | 
Some typical general remarks preferring the present 
to previous homes | 
"T came here from a new house and this is much better 
built and everything." (F40C, Birmingham, formerly lived — 
‘in another part of Birminghan, ) 


"It's good to what we did have." (Fe5D, Ilford formerly 
lived in house at Barking. ) 


"It's nicer than the house we had before, square rooms 
and nice bathroom." (F40D, Letchworth, moved from avernen: 
“brat Ss house in Letchworth) | 


ee et te 


"It's got a bathroom, and other things we didn't have 
before we came here." (M65C, Roehampton, previously 


lived: in another house in Roehampton 


Some peoplé, however, liked their new house at first, but are not 


so sure afterwards: 


"I enjoyed coming here so much, it was all so fresh 

and nice, I felt it was like starting life afresh; but 
it's disappointed me really, bits chipping off and all 
the shoddy work they have put into it." (F30D, Watling) 


"I liked it when we came from poorer parts, but when you 
see better you get dissatisfied." (F45D3 Watling) 


On the housing estate around London quite a number of people express 


their pleasure at getting out of London into what some of them 
call “the country": 


“Everything's so convenient. I shall hate to go back to 
London." (F30D, Watling, bombed out of a London suburb 
a year previously) 


"It's nice for the children. I wouldn't go back to 
London for anything." (F50D, Watling, mmxmt lived there 
more than 5 years) 


The same thing is found also at Bournville in relation to Birmingham: 


"It's lovely after the old house we came from in 


Sometimes people give specific reasons why they like the new suburban 
house better than the old one in London: 


"Oh, the flats are lovely, they're so clean, not 

buggy like Euston." (F75D, Kentish Town flats) 

(N.B. This was the old woman who thought the flats 
a bit dull because there were no street fights for 
her to watch, see Chapter XXV.) 


"Tt has a bathroom. That's very convenient to what we 
had in London," (FSOD, Letchworth) 


"It's nice compared with London houses. It's got a nice 
bathroom and gonveniences." (F/0D, Watling) 


"It's much better than London though, we didn't have 2, 
proper larder therem or anything." (F35D, Watling) 
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One of the chief reasons for liking the new houses by comparison 
with the old one is that people have moved from rooms. We saw in 
Chapter AXV ‘how people who had been in rooms and moved to a house 


or self-contained flat, orten stressed the greater privacy of their 
new 
Bw home, and a good many more remarks can be quoted in the same 


strains 


"It's confortable, and I am so used to it, and it's 
lovely after where we came from, we were lucky to 
get it." (¥45D, Bournville, lived there more than 10 

years, but formerly in rooms at Stirchley) 


"After all it's a house, it's better than rooms." (F35D, 
Birmingham, formerly lived in rooms in Birmingham) 


"It's the first home I've had fur 8 years, it's lovely 
to poke your own fire." (F25C, Bournville, formerly lived 
in rooms in Birmingham) 


"It seems a little bit different from being in rooms and 
we have various things too, such as a bathroom, and : | 
things like that." (M70C, Letchworth, lived there 12 years, 
formerly lived in rooms in Stepney) 
"T have lived in one room, I like it here." (F35D, Becontree, 
5 in familys’ formerly lived in one room in 
Stepney) 


"You appreciate it when you come from rooms;to a house 
of your ow." (F25D, Watling) 


Some people, maiily on the housing estates, also say how much they 
like living in a house as compared with a flat, but as we noted in 
Chapter AXV it is not always clear whether people means a proper 
self-contained flat or part of a divided houses: 


"For children it's good. I was in a flat in London and 
I like a house." (F25D, Watling) 


"I've got the run of the howse. It's nice after being 
used to a flat." (F40D, Watling) 


"Tt's so nice from what. we came from, we have our own 
street door." (FYOD, Fulham houses, formerly in tenement 
house in Fulham) 
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Other examples of this point of view were a widow living in 
Fulham Court, described as ‘ sad-looking woman dressed in drab 
clothes, who was satisfied with her flat and compared it to its 
advantage with her previous home, rooms in a tenement house 2 
motor-driver's wife of York Rise flats who said she appreciated 
the cleanliness and convenience of the flat after living ina 
tenpament house in King's Cross: a packer also living at York 
Rise, who said “you can't better these places" and compared them 
to the LCC flats in Summer's Town which he said were drafty, and 
also spoke appreciatively of having a bathroom "after the old 
public baths", Also a railway worker's wife of York Hise, 
described as a chatty little woman who said four of her five 
children were evacuated, and who was ‘icsitind out of her St. +ancras. 
flat and lost everything; she liked her new flat much better 
because it had no best room. 

Reasons for disliking the present home as compared with 
the previous one were varied, butusually included less space or 
fewer conveniences: 

"T came here off the Estate and I have 

regretted every moment of it. I don't like it at all. 
It's most inconvenient and there are only two bed- 


roomse" (F35D, Birmingham) 


"There's no bathroom, iy other house had a bathroom." 
: (F60D, Portsmouth, bombed cua) 


"T should prefer a better one. I have always been 

used to more convenience, we have always been in 

our owm place until we came here." (F50C, Letchworth 
previously lived in house at Letchworth) 


"T cam here from such a nice bungalow at Hornchurch. 
We couldn't afford the rent so we had to make a 
changee This house had bugs in it when we caine. . 

(F35D, Becontree) 


WI haven't settled in it yet. We were bombed out. 
It's not as big as my last house." (F55D, Portsmouth) 


"It's got mice. I don't like being here I'd rather be 
back down the other end in rooms. There's a lot of 
mice here." (F30D, Kentish Town, formerly lived in rooms 

at Huston) 


"Well, it's lovely here of course. Evefy convenience 
end everything. But mex we're used to a little 
cottage by ourselves. We aren't used to people on 
top like this." (F50C, Kentish Town, formerly lived in 

house in Norfolk) | 


"It's very convenient in a way, but it's smaller than 
we are used to." (F35B, Letchworth, formerly lived in 
house at Holyhead) 


And this classic reply, a crie de coeur from a real Cockmeys 


(Dislike) "Everything. I'd sooner be back in 
London, I don't like the country." (F/7OD, 
Watling) 


In the previous twenty-seven: chapters o 
; - éxamined people's reactions to their existing homes, what they think 

: of their advantages and shortcomings, and how they came to choose them. 
What sort of homes would they really like to have if they had a free 
choice? What would their ideal homes be like? 


Qne_siek trek Tit? 1ealtp-aeereeemer eee Wen people are asked 


‘these questions is that so many people seem unable to give full rein 


to their imagination and allow themselves to be bound by considerations 
hebecn, 0 
of the rent they could afford to pay and so on. oy a = unable to 


imagine that in the world where they were really allowed wee Ane ef 


sort of house they wanted, they might also be able to pay rot ie 
Therefore, with this Limitation borne in mind we may examine c opinions 
of me main survey sample on this point, 

First of all, nsisaabiaaielae here are some typical escenin homes 
of Fulham people. The first is an ideal house of mF40C whose husband 
is in the Army and whose two children, aged 13 and 16, live. at home 
with with her in a rather old and poorly decorated firstefloor 
tenement flat: 


"I should like a house with a kitchen-dining room = you 
know, one room where you eat and cook and a scullery. And 
a sitting-room, not too big. Three bedrooms, and bathroom, 
and two lavatories, one upstairs in the bathroom and one 
downstairs. 

I'd like large windows, very light amlairy, and of 
course a garden. I like bow WADGOWS » really, the modern 
type, that let in all ghe light." 

In the seullery I should like a sink and draining board 
all in one piece, do you know? Like those steel ones, Il 
think they are. And DG & @ of COUREP s peag le in our 
circumstances can' tihave mut I'd like a refrig: 

I would like a coal tite in the sitting POOR, with a, nice 
brick fireplace, and gas or electric in the kitchen. Gas, 

I think. rpg really dries the air up worse than gas, 
I always think. s fires in the bedrooms. i'n not 
keen on y uehtalen heating. fe oe 
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I'd like paint, definitely. So you can just sponge it 


“down, and I like a nice warm colour - or one of those nice 


plain parchment shades, with just a touch of colour found 
the top - a coloured picture rail, or something like that, 
I'd like linoleium looking like tiles or else real 
tiles‘in-the kitchen, and linoleum with rugs in the sitting 
roome 
| It would be quite nice to have a balcony to put window 
boxes on, but I don't really mind about -that. 

i think it should be arranged that all the young 
married couples are in one block, and there should be some 
method of easy trasfer to a larger flat when a baby comes, 
It would have to be done by a central committee, or something 
like that. Then you could have another block for those with 
one baby, and another for families with several children," 


The next dream home is that of a fifty-year old working woman with 
a husband, two children working and two’ children still at school 


who lives in an upper tenement flat: 


"I'd like a sitting room kitchen, so you could have 
meals in it, and a nice garden at the back for vegetables 


and chickens, and a flower garden in front. 


A nice bathroom, all done with lino." 
Inv: “How many bedrooms?" 
"Oh, well, that would depend on the family. One 


for each, I suppose." 
Coal fire in the living room, and none in the bed- 


rooms, I don't think fires in a bedroom are healthye 


I'd like a sort of sunshine paper, if you know what 
I mean, with just a little beading round the top, flowers 
or fruit. That for the sitting room, and blue for the 
bedrooms. ; 

I like boards in the bedrooms, not polished or any- 
thing of that, but scrubbed, so they come up lovely and 
white. Just scrub them with a bit of soap. The same in 
the kitchen, unless perhaps we had a bit of lino there. 

I don't like a stmwnme floor in a kitchen. It's socold 
and damp." 


Finally is a young working-class woman (25-years) who is planning 
to get married as soon as ner fiance returns to England and so is 
particularly Lnterieked in future home. She lives with her father 
and brothers in the lower half of a dismal mmm grey stone house 

in Fulham; the top half is let out to an elderly couples 


aq Sant a flat, in one of the really new 
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buildings, with not more than 6 or 8 families in each block, 
and a flat roof - a roof garden. 

To start with 1 want something quite small - just one 
very large room for living room - really large, because I 
shall have a lot of furkniture and I don't like a room 
crowded. Just a small, medium size kitchen, just large enough 
to do the work in, and have breakfast sometimes. 

Il like large windows everywhere, especially over the. 
sink. The bathroom and lavatory mst be separate. 

One bedroom. 

Fitted cupboards in the kitchen, and a fitted table, SO 
the kitchen won't need any furniture but chairs. I like a 
deep sink and chronium plated taps. I couldn't have a re- 
frigerator of course, so {I'd like stone slabs in the pantry. 

Bedroom to have fitted cupbaeupds. 

Constant hot water, worked for the whole block. Gas 
fires in the bedromms, coalfire in the sitting-room. 

"Washable paint everywhere. That golden colour I like, 
but any colour not too dark would do K— 

? I want stained boards in the sitting room, and | 

rubberised flooring in the-kitchen and bathroom so it only 
needs rugs." 
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When the interviewees in tae main sample were asked what 
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said a small house or a modern small house Selle 


% gaid "here" 
ohne, 


said a bungalow : pee 
If the “here” answers are analysed according to whether the person 


% said-a flat 
> made some other suggestion or fda ‘no Oop niot 


was actually living in a house or a flat, 79% of the whole sample 
wanted to live in a small house or bungalow and 8% wanted to live. 


in a flat. Thus fewer people said they would really like to live 
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in a flat than actually were Living in flats (15%). 


Tne following table shows the differences between the 
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various types of housing in this respects : 
WHERE LIVING PERCENTAGE wane BiG TO LIV IMs 
| SUALL HOUSE esis fe FLAT. * 


4 
LIVING PERCENTAGE LIVING HERE WANTING TO LIVE IMs 


BUNG ALOW FLAT WHERE" 
ed Old houses 12% 6% 21% 
Garden Cities 1S - 1 24 
Housing Estates 16 Ko 26 
Flats : 5 13 15 
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The figures for the three groups of houses are » fnarkably even, though ’ 


pt 


the people living on the housing estates are relatively more keen to go. 


Son living ee they are and less keen to live in a small house else- 


wijere. The reverse is the case with the people living in old houses. 
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; This is whatfone would OXpPect» 1e@e that people living in old houses 
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want to live in small houses, whereas people already living in 
new small houses are relatively more content to stay in them. fhe 
desire to stay put is strongest in Roehampton (31%) and Bournville 
(30%), the two areas where the highest degree of satisfaction with 
. existigg homes was registered. The desire for a small house some- 


where else was strongest in Birmingham (57%) and Letchworth (56%). At 


Letchworth, Fulham and liford the feeling in favour of staying put 


was low -(17-184). 


Pro-bungalow feeling is fairly constant at round about 
13-16%, except in the two Midland old housing areas of Birmingham 
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> and Worcester where it is only 6-8%, and to Ilford in the Eastern 
suburbs of London where 21% of the people said they would really 
like to Live in a bungalow if they could. 

Pro-flat feeling is very low in all the small housing 
areas (especially Letchworth where nobody at all wanted to live in 
a flat) with the significant exception of the Fulham houses, where 


the majority of people were not living in separate houses but on 


one or more floors of a d&évided house. Here, 13% said theym would 


~he- 


like to live in a flat at the Fulham flats. At both the two blocks 
of flats studied, however, Fulham Court and York Rise, the people 
who said they wanted to go on living “here" could egitimately | Sf bie 
be added in to the pro-flat replies, thus giving ot ead 32% 
respectively who would really live in a flat if they could choose. 


3/5ths of the people in these two blocks of flats would really. like 
to live in small houses if they could, though only 5% would like 


to live in a bungalow. This is one of the most significant statistics 


: 


in the whole enquiry. it . S that the great bulk of flat-dwellers 
are only living in flats in default of some more satisfactory 
acotunedas46e Ne A, Evep though a very high proportion (82% at York 
Rise / and Va o a, Se say they are satisfied with their 


WAV 
houses » this shows clearly that the satisfaction is tk deepe 


At Fulham Court, 5 out of 7 of those who like their flat would really : 


like to live in a small house or bungalow. And at York Rise, the 
corresponding proportion was 3 out of 5e 


The figures just given accord closely with the results 


of a small survey in the Ocean Street slum clearance area of Stepnéy 


in 1939, where 85% of the people about to be moved said they would 
rather live in a house in a row, and many expressed the strongest — 
objections to living in a flat. The Jews were slightly more in 
favour of living in flats than the Cockneys. . 

Further confirmation of the noted preferences: of the 
great majority of the population of the British isles for living 
in houses rather than in flats was provided: by wor 1939 Fulham 


Survey, when all the inhabitants of two — Sw 
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and 3/8ths said they would and 5/8tha said they would not. Reasons 


given Sod not wanting a flat includeds , 


. "I like houses" 
; "I'd rather have my own garden." 
"Not sufficient privacy" 


"Not the sort of flats being built at present 

by the LCC.fhey ought to be individual.| I am not 
much of a mixer myself. They ought to have large 
halls for prams. Bgoycles should be kept downstairs, 
there should be communal clubrooms for the men, women 
and kiddies. Lifts would be an advantage for - 
kiddies. Tenants should be quite free 56 select 
and decorate their ow flats." yy nee 
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in favour of flat fncinaeas yb L.dew Wl 9 he 


"Yes, if they were easy to run and Cheap." rhe Z| 
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"Yes, I'd rather have my rooms together on ene *Y 
level." / 


"It would be more comfortable. I'm on the ground 
floor here, when ét's hot you get ants in," 


: "Yes if there were lifts, there's better air 
‘| higher up." 


| The same people were asked if they would prefer the house and 

and garden on an LCC Estate and if they would move to one if there 
was a chance. -There was a practically unanimous vote for moving 
to 2a house and garden on an LCC housing estate, but several people ’ 
who thought they would prefer such a house and: garden said 
they would not move there if they had the chance. These people 


adduced reasons such as the rent would be too high or it would be 
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: too far from their work. The reasons given for liking a house and 
garden on an LCC estate were mainly liking to have a garden, room 
for the children xt to play; somewhere to hang the washing out, 

‘gomewhere private, and having a bathroom. 


ya 
People Like Flats? 


“ 


More social reformers have vetekdied each other's eyes 
Pas over the question of houses v. flats than CC any other single 
“ practical issue of social reformi The anti-flat party claim thas 


nobody (or practically nobody) either wants to or should want to 


or should have to live in a flat, and as we have seen if yor 
populi is vox dei, they are on the side of the angels. The 
pro-flat party, on the other hand, claim both that if there were 
really adequate flats which hitherto in this country there have 
not been for working-class tenants they would be appreciated, 

and that there is no satisfactory alternative method of re-housing 
the péyulat ions of our large cities. If people are not re-housed 
in flats, they say, but instead are rehoused in small houses at 


twelve to the acre in Garden Cities or suburbs all over the country, 
¢ 


it will only make matters worse by increasing transport problems 
and still further reducing the waupiitkéy rapidly diminishing amount 
of country left in this crowded island. 

It is of the utmost importance therefore to find out 
the facts and to get away from Setwrested parties' preconceptions 


on the subject. 


The evidence of the present enquiry is that women are | 


more in favour of flats than people over 403 that social class 


| rae \ 
; VY i more in favour of flats than mens that people under 405 are slightly 
} | Nas si o, 


jaas nothing whatever to do with preference for flats; that people ~ 


AAG : : ae 
\ Without children are very definitely more in-favour of flats than 


people with childreng and that peoplé with no gardens at all and 
people with neglected gardens are more in favour of living in flate 
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than people with gardens and people with well-kept gardens. This 
gives us a picture of people who like flats as being mainly people 
who have not yet had any children or whose children have grown up 
and left them, that age, sex, play little or no part in the 
differences. fhis suggests that flats are not the sort of 
dwellings people want to have all thd r lives, but are suitable 

for couples for the first few months or years after they are 
married, until a family begizs to arrive, and again when the family 
has grown up and left home; and also suitable for single veople. 
This does not mean of course that all people in these categories 


always want to or should ever be made to live in flats, but it 


does suggest that a forward housing policy ought to build flats with 


a view to satisfying the needs of some at any rate of these sections 


of the population. 

Gardens are another important factor in whether or not 
people want to live in a flat. Only 5% of those who want gardens 
want to live in flats, but 46% of those who do not want gardens 
prefer flats to small houses. Since no flats have private 
gardens attached to them, although some flats have communal gardens 
and others have allotments (at the present time the communal garden 
of the York Rise flats has been converted to individual allotments), 
clearly if people want an individual garden they must go and live 
in a small house. 

: 11% of those who have been in their present homes 
for less than two years would like to live in a flat, but only 


3% who have been more than 10 years jin their present homes. 
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(Finally, we (aay) quote some representative remarks of ee. 
people in-Yavour of various types of house, stomortiy | eee 
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that a good many of the people who say they would like live in os 
a flat_sbill have in the direction of a house, | 
plying/that if it were not for their family or the rent or for 


“WA house is bad for my heart, but I'd really prefer 
a house. A flat would be better." (F50C, BRoehampton) 


"I'm getting on in years. "(F50C, Bournville) 
"You can shut your own frort door." (F45D, Becontree) 


"No choice with a family but if I was on my om I'd 
like a flat." (F50C, Becontree) 


"Oh my dear} You don't know what is going to happen! 
We may have to live in 2 rooms. I'd really like a 
nice four-roomed flat." (F45C, Ilford) 


"Tl think a flat's nice for a child." (F30C, Kentish Town) a \ 

"I like flats because the rooms are larger and airier ae 

and on the level and only your own eed (F40C, Kentish | 
Town , | 


"A two-roomed flat. We couldn't afford a house." (F5OD, 
Kentish Town) 


"A twoeroomed flat. We couldn't afford a house." (F50D, 
Kentish Tow) 


"A downstairs flat with a garden." (F40C, Fulham flats) 


Here also, are some anti-flat remarks: 


"Not flats in big buildings." (F25C, Fulham flats) 
"My husband does a lot of work at home. It's nice to 
have the whole house - I hate flats. It's terrible 
to have children in flats." (F30D, Fulham houses) 


"The younger ones like flats, out I like upstairs to 
bed = it's fresher." (F60D, Birmingham) 


"Something small and convenient. ‘This is too large 
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ly and yet I don't like a flat." (F30C, Iifora) 
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"No matter Where you G0, you hear people talking about the 
flats. They don't like the look of them. Down Arundel 
Street where they pulled some houses down, they put up 

some little houses, more modern. They were very nice - much 
better than flats," (M35D, Portsmouth) 


I don't really like buildings." (F65C, Kentish Town) 
who want to live in smail housed often Specify "modern" 


housés. But occasionally people sgy they would rather live Say old- @ 
fashioned or old-house because it is more solidly built: im ee q 
"%A smaller house, because iy sidadven nave got mare i bd a ‘ 
and gone away." (MDOC, Roehampton) \ Vows 
"A small modern house - everything laid on electric. MEY 


: 
£ Tee a a “ 


____ (#25C, Roehampton) -——-______ 


“A house with a bathroom, to tell you the truth." (#65), 


‘ ' Se 
Maller.-we are gett ng older and the saiittenn ae 
leaving." (F55C, Bournvil en i 


An 


"A nice little house that 18d had the building of under 
my eyes." (F30D, Waemmt Watling) 


ashioned house." (F40D, Birmingham) 


“A little house right away from everyone." (F40D, Becontree) 
"With a room I could mut off for best." (F35D, Becontree) 


"Parlour type, so that I could keep the front room near the 
mark for visitors." (F55D, Becontree) 


"i6 like one of those little houses they're cutting up 
suitable for old people. They shouldn't allow children 
in them." (FY0D, Worcester) 


“"Tta like | to on our owm in a nice little house." (MAOD, 
: é Kentish Town) 


"Ita like a little house, of course." (FY0D, Kentish Town) 


WA house on my own where ‘there's no worry from annoying 
people." (F45D3 Kentish Town) | ne 
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with a garden." (F25C, Fulham flats) 


are too expensive." (F40C) Fulham flats) 


"What I'd really like is a little house on an state 


"We've been trying to get a house on our ow but they 


"A house on my own in the country with a niceg garden 
and a place for a pig and fowls." (FYOC, Fulham houses) 


housés: " 


— 


are cold." (F25C, Ilford) 


> Mj)" electric." (F25D, Worcester) 


ry ott | lofty rooms." (F50D, Fulham houses) 


"The nicest howses I ever saw - for counbil houses, 


(F55D, Portsmouth) 


"We often talk about a little council house like at 
Edgware." (F40D, Kentish Town) 


being no stairs: 
are getting on." (F50D, Roehampton) 
design it myself." (FY0D, Roehampton) 
"All on one floor - don't have to worry about the 


children on the stairs." (F30D, Watling) 


space." (F50C, Ilford) 


Some remarks ree favour of small modern houses or council 


"A nice modern house, but not too modern because they 
"A little modern house, bright and easy to keep clean," 


se” py L"A nice new modern house with a garden." (F45D, Worcester) 


"A nice little modern house. Nice and clean, with the 


ae te "Something more modern though these modern houses like 
eS: * geod at Hdgware are too small for two families. I do like 


that 

ae is, were at Wednesbury. There was one long living room 

: j gees Saale with a circular window at each end, so that the sun was 
Jy £#eh . always coming in. Then they had a kitchenette. I reckon 
YE Se our council ought to go there and learn a few lessons." 


Bungalows also have their definite body of fans, the main attraction 


"A modern bungalow - no stairs - they're hard when you 


"For my part I would say a bungalow, but 1‘ would want to 


"Ttq like a bungalow, but that uses up such a lot of 


Lee 


"Like they are down the river. All the rooms on a 
level and opening on to a garden." (F40D, Kentish Tow) 


"All on one level - it's warmer." (F45C, Fulham houses) 


One Portsmouth pensioner, however, had @ rather odd reason for 


disliking bungalows: \ 


"We lived in a bungalow in South Africa but we found 

that not having the stairs to go up and down for exercise 
put my wife's internal economy jall wrong and it's been 
wrong ever since," | 
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The F, Family of ort 


The family consists of Mixaumbdiemdtx lir F, (M 60 D), 
Mrs ¥ (F 50D), smbutxetcttuimm a crown-up daughter, Nell (F 25D) 7 | 


@ growneup son,Harry (M 22 D), and twhns eettdeen, Fred sieve 


Margaret, aged ll. the following is a short description of 


the members of the family, ah 
fi 

Mr #, A tall, muscular man, who spent the éarly part of his a4 
life in the Army. He now works as a hospital porter, earning SS ie 
E30 Se a week, te belomp to the local Home Guard, about which PRS 
he is wildly enthusiasté&e, and spends practica.ly every evening Eee 
after work on Home Guard parades etc, At home he is rather pa Set 


silent and morose in manner, but is really very attached to them ~~ 7 


all, and very concerned for his childrens’ future, 4 age 
ss 

Mrs # A dark, very lively woman, who comes of gipsy family. ‘She 93) 
is a Mexx carefree, happy-go-lucky type = never knows what money = =~ 


> 
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she has got, or where it has gone, Falis cheerfully in and out =| = 
of debt, is very generous and hospitable, As a housewife she P cae 
is careless and untidy, and often lets the place get in & Bump 
complete mess, At other times she will. have afit of enthusiasm ~ = 
for tidying tip, and will rearrange all the furniture and put 
flowers everywhere (usually taken from bombed gardans), and male 
it all look really very nice, 

Her light hearted, irresponsible attitude to life is a const 
source of friction between herself and her husband, for he is 
a cautious, reliable kind of man, who finds all this sort of 
domestic irregularity very disturbing. oe | 

She usually has some kind of partsetime job, but is mnstantly” “8 
changing/teem -stometimes for some definite reason, but more nae aie 
because she gets "fed un" with whatever it i8. At present sae oe 
does charring in a local cinema for 3 hours every morninge | 


4he eldest daughter, Tall, dark, and not very strong. 7: 
Conscientious and orderly by nature, like her father, she also #7 
is constantly coming up a;ainst her mother s slapdash ways. ee: 
She has had the same job for 10 years, and“has no intention of is 
changing it = it is in a local grocer’s shop, where she works © 
as cashier-cum-assistant, and has the” reputatkon of being a ve 
hard and eonscie tious worker, 


“he eldest son, In the army now, Worked as a shop 
assistant before the war, A cheerful, easy-going sort of boy, 
with a lot of lively,x noisy freffnds, who before the war when 
he was at home were in and out of the house all the time, 


Fred and Margaret Margaret has been in hospital for 2 years 
with a TB spine, but is supposed to be coming home cured in a few 
weeks! time, Fred, the other twin, is an intelligent boy, but 

has been at school only very intermittently since the war 
started. He is going at the moment, and also earns money 
doing odd jobs = paper rounds, carrying sieiterer's bunules, 
etc. 


On the day of xXittsexgmse ‘the following observations, 


lorry is home on leave, Usually tresseamily st¥éng at ome Pert 


just “r and “rs F., “ell, and red, 


Kilburn 


The F, family's home 


The house is a Mews flat, of the old-fashioned type, 
built over a garage, All the rooms are on the first floor, 
0 
it is appyfached by a short wooden staircase, Above is a ilu 


roof, which can be used for hanging out washing, etc. 


The staibs lead uv onto a minute space of landing, on one side 
the 
of which is the sitting-room, endon the other x kitchen, “he 


lamiing Ss so small that these two doors are facing each other 
barely a yards avart, the kitchen, which is a roomy one, 
serves as a passage way into the two bedrooms, one of which is 
occupied by Nell, and the other by Mr and “rs F, and Fred, 

Just beyond the kitchen is a lavatory, and a minute, windowless 


cupboard of a room, where oid junk is storede 


Usually all the rooms are very untidy, with clothes and 


dirty cpyppckery all ove lr the place, 
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A Day in the Life of Mrs F 


6.50 ame Mrs Fe, with a very old black coat wrapped round her, 
and a pair of old slivpers very much too large for her, is 
shuffling about the kitchen making tea, she takes the 
kettle to the sink, fills it full of water, dumps it heavily 
onto the stove and lights the gas, 


"Come on, Fred" she yells, without turning away from the 
stove, “Aren t you going to do them papers this morning?" 


Leaves the stove, drags a great nile of dirty clothes from 
under the table into the middle of the floor, and begins to sort 
them, in a rather disjointed sort of way. That is to say, 

not exactly sorting them, for she throws each garment anto the 
same heap, but looking throught to see wnat is there, 


"What = business$"she grumbles, "Never seem to get done, I've 
got all this lot to do, and I did a whole lot yesterday, 


BmEkoaxhbexabiexkexgetxxk I can t seem to keep it down, I don't 
kKNOWeeee™ 


Holds up a very torn shirt, and laughs, 


"Got out glad rags add right} Still, can't throw anything 
away these days," 


ie 
bas £65 fe 


Throws it back onto the pile, 
Mr F, appears, dressed emcept for his tie, 
"Tea ready, Ma?" 


"Just ready" says “rs F , though the kettle is barely warm 


yet, and goes on looking through the washing. Mr F, clears 
some dirty cups off the chair, sits down heavily, and begins to 


lace up his boots, 


ee 
| eee 
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6.45 pm. Leaving both kettle and washing, “rs F hurries iho the 


sitting-room with dustpan and british, and staits sweeping up 
the floore 

"Aint the tea ready, Mum?" shouts “e@l from the kitchen. 
irs F. hurries back, finds the kettle bbiling wildly, Nell is 
peering, half-dressed, round h»r bedroom door 

"Hurry up, Mum. I thought it was ready" she says, and 
disappears, 


lirs F, makes the tea, filling the teapot so full that it 


runs over. She finds there are no cuns washed, Washes some 
hurriedly. Pours out a cun for #r F,, who takes it witiout 
BEnMenky speaking. 

rs Hf, shouts again for «red, No answer, ohe goes 


back to the sweeping. 


6-55. am, Hred appears, dressed, Gulps down a cup of tea, 
aiter putting in 3 spoons of sugar and swishing iH round the 
CUDe Disappearw out of the house before 7.am., for the 
paper round, Mrs 8. comes in, 

"Didn't that boy have no breakfast?" she aesks,. 
liy F, makes no answer, 
"Did young fred go off without no breakfast?" she 


asks againe 


"T don't know, matey says rf, getting up and starting 


to put on his overcoat, “rs F, fetches a lgaf out onto the 


table, and starts hastily cutting and spreading slices of 


bread and mar: arine, 


7 25. ame Nell comes in, Gives the washing in the middle 
of the floor a kicks 

"Whatever's all this, Mum?" she mxkex says absently, 
and pours herself out a cup of tea, Takes some bread and 
margarine, finds a plate for it, and sits at the kitchen tabie 


to eat ite ins B. gves back to tidying the sitting-room, 


7.30 am. Hrs.F. finishes dressing. She now has on a Mkwex 
dirty mauve blouse, done up with two glass buttons and a safety 
pin, a ragged black skirt, and torn biack plimsoles, No StockigN( 
She hurries to the stove and turns of the gas (a ring has 
been left on ever since the kettle boiled; she usually «aoes 
this when she is working about the house, as it saves the troubé 
of looking for the matches every time she wants a Light) . 


Puts plate of bré@ and margarine on the table for #red to 


ome ck, 
find when he canes in from the paper round, Drinks a cup 


of tea herself, cooling it with extra milk. 


7.40 am. Goes to work. L 
eaves washing still on floor, beds 


not made, washing up not done, 


Harry is still asleep, 


tf 


11045 wUrs #, comes hurrying in at 11.45. 


lle 


12610 Yomes back, with ¢#1b fruit drops. otarts peeling p< 


"They kept me late, the devils" she says cheerfully, shuffling 


a 


harriedly to the sink, She fills a saucepan with water, slam 


C2 


it on the gas, splashing a good deal over the edge, and turns 
on the taps 
"Oh, my lord, used up again, ot a venny, ‘Al?" she 
shouts into the sitting room, where Harry is lounging in an 
armchaire He does not answer, and she scuffles about in her 


bag until she finds oneée Puts it in the metre, lights the 


"There's some lovely sweets up the station. I saw them 
lining up$xxshexsax I must pop out and get some, menmtioo$:s I 
won't be five minutes," 


55 Hurries off out of the house 


ct 
ct 
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at the sink, in a great hurry, cutting off great chunks of 

Potato with the peel. Throws each one into the saucepan as it is 
donee 

16. fivs potatoe peelings loose into the sink, fetches two 
cabbages from under table, and slices them quickly into quarters, 


Throws them into wash bowl to "soak". 


"IT must go up the food office for the coal rationing, 
Dad'bhl be on about it again this evening if it aint done" 


She unwraps abe of chipolata sausages, puts them in a baking 
tin, with 3 small slices of liver, Puts them in theoven, 


slams the door, 


"Mind the potatoes, "Al" she shouts, as she starts off 


~ 
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down the stairs again, Grunt of acquiescence comes from the 
sitting DOOM, 

12.30 Mrs # sets off for the food office (only a short distance 
away), half running, half walking. On the way up the road, 
meets daughter, Nell, on the way back from work, 


"What you doing, lum? What about the dinner? I've got to 
cet back to work, you know," : 


"Don't you start at me too, lt's all on. It won't cook 
any quicker for me watching it." snaps back “rs I}, 


"Tt does annoy me’ she mummemkx remarks to Inv, "They 


expect to have everything done for them, and then they grumble, 
I'm fed uv with it. ¥Yon't she want no coal this winter?" 


126 DDe Arrive back, Nell has put on the cabbages, and they 
ACS XALMSSEXAMME » 
are almost done, “ome plates and cutlery have to be washed 


pefore dinner, 


Dinner time 


xtes Mrs F, serves the dinner straight onto plates, and 
hurries into the sitting room with them, two at a time, 


ach member of the family starts to scat as soon as he gets 


his plate, Only Harry is sitting at the table, Others ait 


with their plates in their laps, Mrs. +, does not have any on 


herself, 
a plate,/but busties in and out with forgo:ten things - bread, 


salit, etc. while the others are eating, Picks hasty morseels 


in the kitchen - a spoonrul of potatbes out of the colander, 


some loose browned bits out of the sausage dishe 


: Very little talking during the meal, “ell is rushing 


| through hers to get back work, and Hrs, “. is busy doing odd 
jobs. Harry and ¥red concentrate on eating, 

"Any pudding, Ma?" asks #red, 

"Only oranges" says lirs #,., and gets 3 oranges off the 
piano. "Wou can half of one each. I got to keep the other 
for “rs K, I said I got some, and she sayé she couldn't get 
one anyhow, and I told her Ia keep one for her," 

Nell halves an orange with a knife, and starts to suck it. 
Fred takes the other half, and makes a face: 

"It's sour, Mum," 

"Vell, you aint going to have no sugar with it. You eat it" 


says irs F, firmly. 


1.30 pm. Nell has gone, Fred is in the bedroom looking for 
Reese |OChIS shoes, Harry loils back in his chair, 
Mrs #,. flops down on the sofa, Dinner things not cleared upe 

“Tt make a nice cup o' tea when the kettle boils" says 


irs #, and shuts her eyes, 


1. 40 pm Makes tea, Fred starts to put-his owm sugar in, but 
“rs +, erabs his arms 
"How d'you think the rations going to last, you little twerp?" 


Fred takes his cup to the corner sulkily. 
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L 
L.45 pm Harry switches on the wireless, Mrs F, shuts her eyes once 
mores 


"T must have five minutes, then I'll get cleared up" she Sa, Se 


Settles down, and seems to go to sleep, Suddenly she says, 


with her eyes still shuts: 
"What you reading, ‘A1?" 
" * Solomons Mines" 


"Oh, my Lord." 


Two minutes laters 


“4 
"They leave a fummy lot of books up the Swiss. Good bgooks, they 
are, but not suitabte for soldiers," 


"What you mean, not suitable for soldéers?" 


soldiers don't 


"Too hi shor OW e PLP Le I KK RK 


wané all that highbrow," 


"You can't say what soldiers want. ‘Soldiers are the same as 
anyone else, ‘the army of today is the civilians of yesterday." 


"Oh, my, can’t he use the long words}" 
"Ah-He-h -h" Harry shrugs his shoulders and goes on with the 
book. 


#'oz nearly half an hour “rs F, stays on the sofa - mostly with 
her eyes shut, but every few minutes she starts up and looks out 
of the window, when she hears footsteps in the Mews 


""“ho's that? Is that irs K? What she doing? I thought 
she was working, tuesdays"" 


and so on, whenever anyone pases, Harry makes no answer to any 


or it. 


' 


2e50 DMe irs S. gets up to go an make the beds. But on her 


way through the kitchen she comes upon the pile of washing. 


Puts on big enamel bowl of water to heat up for it, starts to 


| wash 7 saucepans and baking tin in cold water. tears footsteps 
out of the window, pokes her head outs 
"George$ Where you been? I thought weu was coming yesterday" 
"Well, what you want, Ma?" 
George is the plumber, whe was to come and mend a leaky tap. 
She goes down into the Mews, and they have a long conversation, 


“te goes away without mending the taa. 


"Says he can't do it today, the twerpj" says iirs F., coming 
back. Looks at the washings on the floor again. j 


. 


"Think I'll wash up first" she says, and fetches some of the 
dinner plates out of the dining-room, ats a cold potato out 
of the colander. 

Water in bowl is now nearly boiling. she turns it out, and 
soes to make ells bed. Yomes into the kitchen again to fetch 
dustpan and brush, 


"IT must clear up a bit, or young Hell'll be after me" she 


says, and goes ag ein into *“ell's room, 


Sen0 DM. Bull of idea for putting up new curtains in Neli's room 
Starts hunting through dark ms box room for curtains she remembes 


having there, 


SeIDe DMe Makes some more tea, “oes to have "bit of a sit down", 


Afternoon Callers 


3,50 pm. Mrs 8 is sitting in the armchair, leaning back with 
her legs stretched out, Now and again she remarks that she 
must get up and go and do the washing Ups, A muffled knock 
sounds at the bottom of the stairs, 

"Sho's that?" she shouts, without moving, There is no 
answer, so she heaves herself out of her chair and goes to the 


top of the stairs, 


"Why, Nancy} Come on up girl Come on} Why, it's old 
“ance? How's Nance today?" 


Comes back into the sitting room, all smiles and delight, 
followed by a Y) class girl of about 25, % Harry, at the 

sound of voices, comes down from the roof, and there are greetings 
all round, Nan&cy is settled in ic arm chair, “rs B, sits 
bolt upright on the edge of the settee, and Harry lounges in the 
other armchair, by the wireless, 


"How's Cyril? " (Nancy's soldier husband) 


"He's all right. He wrote and asked me for a pair of boots 
last week. I hadn't got no coupons, so I wrote and told him 
to get them himself, they might be cheaper up there, He writes 
back and says he hasn't the money, and Will I send him some} 
Don't know how he expects me to save, always sending him money, 
I sent him ten shillings, and he writes back and says he's got 
the boots, they cost 10/3." 


"So could he have the 3d" interposes Harry, General laugh, 
"How's Stan? Heard from him?" says Nanamcy. 
"Yes, I had a lovely letter from Séan" says iirs Fe "And 


Herbie. Do you remember Herbie? He's out in Egypt now} Can 
you imagine it? Little Nerbie}" 


"Funny how they're a1 goinge Dick's gone, too, And 


you Enow Gegrge, big Gearge? He was in Singapore, and they haven't 


had any news of him," 


Sruutlcrg ? 
"What, George? Oh, what a shame? is he a prisoner, or somes 


"That's it, they haven't heard nothing. His mother's worried 
stiff. Not a word since Christmas, they haven't heard. All i 
know is, he went out to Singapore then," 


"What a shame,” 


Conversation gontinues about mutual fr nds and acquaintances 
exigent: “#3 

in the forces for ? of an hour, “he incessant barking of a 
dog outside accompanies this, irs, FF, MexxkxekoSeemexkexnx 
comments om ters at intervals: 

"I wish somebody'd go and kill that dog. It's waiting 
for young Fred, he gets Balf a crown a week for taking it fora 
walk when he com-s in from school every day, they come and leave 
it in the garage there at three o'clock, and it goes on with that 
row till #red comes," 

At half vast four, Nancy Bags she his to write a letter to 
catch the vost, “rs. F, hunts about in the desk ana finds a 


writing pad, but no envelopes: 


"I don't think I've got no envelopes, I know I had one 
Sunday, but I think Dad usedxy it. Yes, I'm sure “ad used it," 


"Never mind, I'll get one outside" says “anacy, and starts to 
write the letter, rather slowly and laboriously. Joins in 
conversation just the same, 

"You know Annie Green?" says rs B, "Oh, I could a‘ died 


ef laughing} She's got =) Little baby, you know, and I said to 
r Green, I said, Annie s got a nice litile girl, aint she?" 


Oh, noi" he says, "She adopted it@" Did you ever hear anythig 


like it? She goes into hospital and comes out with a baby a 
fortnight old, and says she adopted it while she was in hospital} 
t's the best one I've ever heard! 


General laugh, 


Renewed burst of barking from the dog, 


"Oh, that beast I'd like to drown it} we used to keep 
the bundles down there," (i.e. bundles for tube shelterers) 


"Don't you do the bundles no more?" 
"Noe W couldn't get the money off them, see, There was 
no raids, and,they didn t go down, and they just left the bunales 


here and didn t pay nothing, for weeks, “ell, that wasn t no cop, 
was it? So I give it tp." 


"Do you think there'll be some more raids?" 

"Do you know, I wouldn't be surpfitsed if we had just one terriba 
raid, and that s the end of it. I think he s saving up for that, 
myself," f 

"I supposé sow Oh, dear, I wish we could get all settled and 
done with," 


At this moment “red comes in from school, 


"Oh, there you are, you go and take that beast out. It's 
sending me barmy, it's bsen howling all afternoon," 


"T want my tea," says tred, and flops down onto the sette¢ 

"You ain t going to get no tea till you've taken that aog 
out." 3 

"I aint going to take the g@gog out till I've had my tea," 
counters red, 


"You little - Oh, aint he awful" says Mrs F,, and 


abandonskmex the subjeét, 
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DM. Mrs #, goes out into the kitbhen to make some tea, 

"I've nothing for them" she says, looking round. Not a bit of 
cake: nothing. Do you know, since young Harry's been home, 
I've used up more than we d use in acouple of weeks, on our own; 
andithat 's with his rations he's allowed,too, 

Looks gloomily round the kitchen, peers into couple of tins, 
Bursts out laughing at the second one: 

"OZ my lord, have a look in herej" she exclaims, inv looks, 
and sees a bunch of mouldy “arie biscuits, stuck together with 
mould. 

"Give em that for their tea, eh?" says iirs F, still laughig 


Puts the lid on tight again and puts the tin back on the shelf, 


"Well, they'll have to have bread and jam, That's all I got 
for them" 


She fetches a loaf, stands it on the draining boxrd, and 
rapidly cuts and margarines a number of slices. she has to 
push aside the dirty dishes from dinner time to make foom for 
all this. Then she makes sandwiches of them with a thinnish 
layer of jam. 

"Find a plate, duck, for these" shem says when she has 

finished; but there seem to be no clean plates anywhere, Hurried= 
ly wash a dinner plate undér the cold tap, and pile the sandwiches 


onto it. Mrs F, makes the teast, 


5. 25 pm. Take the tea into the sitting room, 


"Where's only two cups" says rs B, "Go on, red, 


go and fetch us S=mpcummrexeemet some more cups, One, two, 
three more. Dad won't be in yet." 
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Fred wriggles sulkily in his chair. "Oh, mMUMecce"™ 
"Go on FredfX Do what I tell you, you little twerpj{" she 
shouts. "Why aint you taking that pore dog out, like you 
promised? Pore thing, barking it's tad off out there} Go 
on, go and get them cups," 

Fred goes off to get them, dragging his feet and muttering. 
Meanwhile “rs S, starts to pour out the tea, Pours a little 
into cach of the cups alternately until they are full. teapot 
drivs profusely, 


"Oh, my lord, this teapot, it'll drive me barmy} Anyone got 
a teapot they don t want?" 


"You want to pour it cuicker, that'smk all." says Nancy. 
"Here, let me try" 


Reaches towards the table, but starts back as “rs #, gives 


9, shigitks 


"Mind out, girl, d'you want a little stranger?" 


"Oh, gracious$" says Nancy, laughing, and sinking back into 


her chair, (Reference is to superstition that if two people 
pour out the tea at one meal, then the second one to take the 
teapot will have a baby within a year,) 

Fred bfings back the cups, and everyone starts tea, urs 


#, hands wound the jam sandwiches: 


"It's meant to be white bread, but it's all you csn get now, 


this muck (national bread)" she apologises. 


~ en meen eR ae i seen 


Evening at “rs F's 
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6.50 vm, “rs F, is alone in the house, She is sitting at fhe 
front window, with her gold-rimmed glasses on (she very rarely 
wears them), knitting a boy's sock in grey wool - very slowly, 
and with an air of great concentration, 

9 t's the time, duck?" she says, as Inv, comes up. 

Tell her it is half past six, She throws the knitting onto 
the table and jumps up, 

"There{ I thought it wasn't six yet} It's always the way, 
when I'm on my own I don't bother to put the radio on, and I 


don't know the time, I must be getting the dinners, They'll be 


in’ in a minute," 


Hurries into the kitchen and lights the gas under a large 
saucepan of stewed mexk Beef and dumplings. Hurries into 
Nell‘s bedroom and starts to make the beds 


"I usually do this when I come in from work, but it was so hot 
to day, I just couldn t do a thing," 


Rukks Puts the pillow in place anc draws up the clothes 
hastily. Pushes a-pair of shoes under the bed with her foot, 


takes cup and saucer of the chair, and comes back to the kitchen, 


6.55 pm. Well comes in, accompanied by her young man, Sid, They 


are Both going to the pictures tonight, and Nell is in a hurry 
to have her dinner, x (During the fine/weather she takes sandwiches 
to work, i has dinner of she com¢gs home at nigh} instead of 

: coming back if the middfe of the day). xX 
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The stew is not boiling yet, but it is quite hot, and “rs #, 
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takes a soup plate and 
ladles some into it - fishing carefully in the saucepan for the 
various ingredients, as if she had planned out Bxactly how many 
bits of meat she could spare, 
Takes it into the living room, where ell is al ready seated 
at the table, eating a piJee of bread. Thefe is no salt on the 
table, and she goes and fetches it out of the kitchen, 
Sid sits and looks on while Nell eats. 
Fredéte comes in, 
"T'm hungry, Ma, What's for dinner?" 


"You had your dinner the middie of the day, It's tea xk 
for you now, You can have some jam," 


"Oh, Ma, I don't want mumex. jam, Can't I have a bit of the 
dinner?" 


"Oh, well eecee” Ladles out qplateful of stew for him, axrmxag 
no meat in the helving, | ies 

"There you are. He is amy a boy} He hadkis dinner middle 
of the day, a great plate I gave him, all meat} Tyis is his second 
dinner he's having§$" | eT eM ee ee 


“rs B, boils a kettle, makes axm tea, Brings it into Livi 
7 e 
POOM. Goes back and collects cups, and a full bottle of milk, 


Shakes the bottle, pours §ome into each cup, puts a large teaspoon 

of sugar in, and pours out the tea, : | 
Sid and Nell drink their's in a great hurry and rush off out 

of tmksa the house. “rs #, sinks into the armchair Sid has left, 


inn de 
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oa "T could go right off to sleep now" she says "It don't |. 
half take it out of you, this hot weather, WhereX you off to, 
Fred?" 


"Out" mutters #red, and makes for the door " 


"Where you going, I asked youe Y,u know your Dad said 
you wasn't to go off again like that without saying where you 
was going to," : 

"T'm going with Georgie" says #red, and goes off down the 
stairs. 

Mrs F sits still for another 10 minutes, then goes into 
the kitchen, ladles out a plateful of stew, puts it into the 
oven and turns on the gas,to heat for “r #, when he comes in, 


Comes back, gathers the dirty plates on the table together, and 
pubhes the pile of them to the back of the table, 


lir F, comes in a little after 8, is given his dinner, which he 
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eats practically in silence, while “rs ~. bustles about tidying 


the rooms ‘ 
When ghe has finished she makes some more tea, He takes 
his in silence, e is wearing his Home Guard uniform, 
"Ain't you hot, in the rig-out?" she asks, 
"We been at the drilling," | He SAYS. 


When he has finished the tea, he dozes oif in the armchair, firs 


Fe. goes out into the back yard to collect a few vices of washing 


wtill hanging out. there. She stays a long time, talking to her 
next door neighbour, 

Lily ¥ wakes up in time for the 9 o'clock news, and turns it on. 
“TB FF, remarks to her neighbour "It must be 9 o'cloek" iwkxkx 


| and takes no further notice of it, 


Fred eomes in about £0, and goes straight up to bed, His 


mothe? calls after hims "You haven't had your wash, Freddie", 


but he does not answer , and she takes no further notice, 
10,15. Mr F, goes to bed “rs F, says she will wait up for Nell, 
on 
but when Nell has still not come in by a quarter to dd, she gives 
it up and goes to bed herself: 
"T can't sit up no longer, we never have the paackout these 


light evenings, I've put it away, She'll have to find her way in 
how she can without a light," 


J APPENDIX ‘At 2.6.42. OF. 


The Family at Home. 


The family consists of Mr. F. (M.60.D), Mrs. F. (F.50.D), a 

srown-up daughter, Nell (F.25.D), a grown-up son, Harry (M.22.D), 
and twins, Fred and Margaret, aged il. The following is a short 
description of the members of the family. 


Mr. FP. A tall, muscular man, wio spent the early part of his 

life in the Army. He now worksas a@ hospital porter, scarning 
£3.5. a week. He belongs to the local Home Guard, about 
which he is wildly enthusiastic, and spends practieally every 
evening after work on Home Guard parades etc. 

At home he is rather silent and morose in manner, but is 

really very attached to them all, and very concerned for his 
children's future. 


Mrs.F. A dark, very lively woman, Who conies of gipsy family. She 

es is a carefree, happy-goelucky type + never knows what money 
she has got, or where it has gone. Falls cheerfully in and 
out of debt, is very generous and hospitable. As a housewife 
she is careless and untidy, and often iets the place get in 

&a complete mess. At other times she will have a fit of enthue 
Siasm for tidying up, and will rearrange all the furniture 

and put flowers everywhere (usually taken from bombed 
gardens}, and make it all look really very nice. 

Her light hearted, irresponsible attitude to life is a 
constant source of friction between herself and her husband, 
for he is a cautious, reliable kind of man, who finds all 
this sort of domestéc irregularity very disturbing. 

She usually has some kind of part-tive job, but is 
constantly changing it - sometimes for some definite reason, 
but more often because she gets "fed up™ with whatever it is, 
At present she does charring in a local cinema for 5 hours 
every morning. 


Nell. The eldest daughter. Tail, dark, and not very strong. 

| Conscientious and orderly by nature, like her father, she 
also is constantly coming up against her mother's dapdash 
ways. She has had the same job for 10 years, and has no 
intention of changing it = it is in a local grocer'‘s shop, 
where she works as a cashier-cumeassistant, and has the 
repuBation of being a@ very hard and conscientious wrker. 


Harry. The eldest son. In the army now. Worked as a shop 
assistant before the war. A cheerful, easy-going sort of 


ieave. 


of boy, with a lot of lively, noisy frends, wio before the 
war when he was at home were in and out of the house all the 
time. 


and Margaret. Margaret has been in hospital for 2 years 


with @ TB spine, but is supposed to be coming home cured in 
a few weeks’ time. 

Fred, the other twin, is an intelligent boy, 
but has been at school only very intermittently since the 
war started. He is going at the moment, and also earns 
money doing odd jobs = paper rounds, carrying shelterer's 
bundles, etc. 


On the day of the following observations, Harry is home on 


Usually at home are just Mr. and Mrs. F., Nell and Fred. 


The fF. Family's Mome. | 


The house is a Mews Flat, of the old-fashioned type, built over 
a garage. Ail the rooms are on the first flopr, and it is approached 
by a short wooden staircases. Above is a flat roof, which can be 
used for hanging out wahing, etc. 

The stairs icad up onto a minute space of landing, on one side 
of which is the dtting room, and on the other the kitchen. The 
landing is som small that these two doors are facing each other 
barely a yard apart. The kitcheg, which is @ roomy one, serves as 
&@ passage way into the two bedrooms, one of which is occupied by 
“Nell, and the other by Mr. and Mrs. F. and Pred,’ 

Just beyond the kitchen is a lavatory, and @ midute, windowless 
cupboard of a room, wheres old jank is stored,‘ 

Usually all the rooms are very untidg, with clothes and dirty 


crockery all over the place. 


Decoration of the main living room. 


Floor. 
my Dull, reddish linoleum, with brown and grey pattern. Two 
rugs, red mixture patterns. Old, very dirty white bearskin 
rug. Mrs. F. says: 
"T'm fed up with that rug. I want to get rid of it. 
I cut the claws off, I didn't like them. But I still 
don't like it, the dirty ofd thing" 


Wails. 


Pale, pinkish paper, very faded, with a dim flowery pattern. 
Near the ceiling at intervals are little brightly coloured 
discs of flowers. | 

Near the fireplace is a stretch of new, orange paper, stuck 
over the old. 

Only one picture + large framed photo of &@ man in a 
Victorian suit. 

Hanging near the door is a cardboard letter-rack, with a 


brightly coloured landscape. A few papers in it. 
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Above the mantelpiece is a little row of Alexandra roses, 
Flanders poppies, lifeboat, Day badges, etc. 


Contents of the main living roon. 


On Bano. 
Three framed photographs of soldiers - one the son, other two 
friends. 

Brightly coloured china elephant. 

Sut glass bowl and jug. 


On Bookcase (top shelf). 
Metal ornamental teapot. 
Two jugs to match. 
Smail china bowl. 


On Mantelpiece. 
Centre: green china jar, with coloured picture of rustic scene, 
Two blue glass vases. 
Christmas @ecoration of iittle artificial plant in cardboard 
pot. 
Reel of black cotton. 
Tow smail framed photos of relatives. 
Small alam clock (not going). 
China mug, inscribed: "For my old mn". 
Empty packet of cigarettes. 
Table knife. 


On Desk. 
ie ~ Polished wood box. 
Rarthenware jar. 
Gilteframed photo of group of soidiers. 


On Wireless Set. 

“Green clock (not going). 
Cut glass vase. 

Dolls’ armchair. 

Small blue and yellow jar. 
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A day in the life of Mrs. F,. 


6.50 a.m. Mrs. F., with a very old black coat wrapped round her, and 


a pair of old slippers very much too large for her, is shuffling 
about the kitchen making tea. She Bakes the kettle to the sink, 
fills it full of water, dumps it heavily on to the stove and 
iights the gas. 
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"Come on, Fred" she yedls, without turning away from the 
stove. “aren't you going to do them papers this moming?"® 


Leaves the stove, drags a great pile of dirty clothes from under 
the tadle into the middie of the floor, and begins to sort them, 
in a rather disjointed sortof way. That is to say, not exactly 
sorting them, for she throws each garment onto the same heap, but 
looking through to see what is there, 
"What a business!" she grumbles. "Never seem to get done. 

I have got all this to do, and I did a whole lot yesterday. 

I can't ssem to keep it down, 1 don't know....* 
Holds up a very torn shirt, and laughs. 


"Got our glad rags all right! Still, can't throw anything 
2 a > 
away these days ° id 


Throws it back é@énto tne pile. 
Mr. F. appears, dressed except for his tle. 
"Tea ready, lhiat® 


"Just ready" says las.F., though the kettle is barely warm 
yet, and goes on looking through the washing. 


Mr. F. clears some dirty cups off the chair, sits down heavily, 


and begins to lace up his boots. 


6.45 a.m. Nell comes in. Gives the washing in the middie of the 


floor a kick: 


"Whatever's all this, Mum?" she says absently, and paurs 
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herself a cup of tea. Takes some bread and margarine, finds 
plate for it, and sits at the kitchen table to eat it. 


Mrs. F. goes back to tidying the sittingeroon. 


7.90 Goll. Mrs. F. Finishes dressing. She nowhas on a dirty mauve 
blouse, done up with two @ass buttons and a safety pin, a ragged 
black skirt, and torn black plimsoles. No stockings. 
Shem hurries to the stove and turns off the cas (a ring has been 
left on ever since the kettie boiled; she usually does this 
shen she is working about the house, as it saves the trouble of 
looking for the matches every time she wants a light). 
Puts plate of bread and margarine on the tabis for Fred 
to find when he comes in from the paper round. Drinks a cup of 


tea herself, cooling it with extra milk. 


7.50 aem. Mrs. F. goes to work. Leaves washing stili on floot, bes 
not made, washing up not done. 
Harry is still asleep. 


11.45 asm. Mrs. F. comes hurrying in. 


"They kept me late, the devils" sie says cheerfully, 
shuffling hurriedly to the sink. She fiils @ saucepan with 
water, slams it on the gas, splashing 4 good deal over the edge, 
and turns on the tap: 

"Oh, my lord, used up again. Got a penny, ‘alt™ she 
shouts into the sitting room , where Harry is lounging in an 
armchair. He does not answer, and she wuffles about in her bag 


until she finds one. Puts it in the metre, lights the gas. 
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"Therets some lovely sweets up the station. I saw them lining 
up. I must pop out and get soms, I won't be five minutes." 
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Li so a.m. lHurries off out of the house. 


12.10 p.m. Comes back, with ib fruit drops. Starts peeling potatoes 


at the sink, in a great hurry, cutting off great chunks of 
potatoe with the peel. Throws each one into the saucepan as it 
is done, 


12.16 p.m. Tips potatoe peslings loose into the sink, fetches two 
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cabbages from under table, and siices them quickly into quarters, 
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Throws tuem into the wash bDowi to “soak™ , 


od wait i 2 
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t 2 t ood office for the coal rationing. Dad‘'ll 
be on about it again this evening if it aint done”™. 


’ 


She unwrapps 2 lbs of chipolata sausages, puts them in @ 
baking tin, with 3 sm@il slices of liver. Puts them in the oven, 
slams the door. 

"Minds the potatoes, *‘al™ she shouts, as she starts off down 
the stairs agin. Grunt of acquisscence comes from tae sitting 
room. 


12.30 pom. Mrs. F. sets off for the food office ( only a short distance 


away), half running, half walking, On the way up the road, 
meets daughter, Nell, on the way back from work, 


"What you doing, Mum? What about the dinner? I've got to 
get back to work, you know." 


"Don't you start at me too. It's ail on. It won't cook 
any quicker for me watching it" snaps back Mrs. F. 


"It does annoy me" she remarks to Ipv. "They expect to 
have everything done for them, and then they grumble. I'm 
fed up with it. Don't she want no coad this winter?" 


12655 pem. <Arrives back. Neli has put on the cabbages, and they are 
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almost done. Some plates and cutlery have to be washed before 
dinner. 


Dinner time. 


Mrs. #. serves the dinner straight onto plates, and hurries 
into the sitting room with them, two at a time. Sach member of the 
family starts to eat as soon as he gets his plate. Only Harry 
is sitting at the table. Others sit with their plates in their 
lapse Mrs. F. doesnot have any on a plate herself, but bustles 
in and out with forgotten things - bread, salt, etc. while the 
others are eating. Picks hasty morsels in the kitchen - a spoon- 
ful of potatoes out of the colander, soie loose browned bits out 
ol the s@usage dish. 

Very little talking during the meal. Nelli is rushing 
through hers to get back to work, and Mrs. F. is busy doing odd 
jobs. Harry and Fred concentrate off eating. 


"Any pudding, Ma?f* asks Fred. 


"Only oranges” says Irs. F., and gets 5 oranges ois the 
piano. “You can half of one sach. I got to keep the other fon 


irs. K. I g@aa@ I got some, and she says she couidn't get one 
anyhow, and I t@id her I'd keep one for her." 

Nell halves an orange with a knife, and starts to suck it. 
Fred takes the other half and makes a face: 

"It's sour, Mum" 


"Well, you aint going to have no sugar with it. You 
eat it." says Mrs. F. firmly. 


i.50 p.l. Nell has gone, Fred is in the bedroom looking for his 


shoes. Harry lolls back in his chair, Mrs. F. flops dow n on the 


sofa. Dinner things not cleared up. 
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"T'ii make a nice cup o* tea shen the kettle boils" says 
Vrs. Fe, and shuts her eyes. 


i640 pem Makes tea. Fred starts to put his own sugar in, but Mrs.F. 


eravs his arm: 


"How d* you think the ration's going to last, you little 
twerp?™ 


Fred takes his cup td the corner sulkily. 


1.45 p.m. Harry switches on the Weeless. lis. F. shuts her eyes 


"What you reading, ‘al?* 
"tSolomons Mines*" 
"Oh, my Llords* 

Two minutes later: 


"They leave a funny lot of books up the Swiss. Godd books, 
they are, ‘but not suitable for soldiers." 


"What @ you mean, not suitable for soldiers?" 

"Poo highbrow. Soldiers don't want all that highbrow." 

"You can't say what soldiers want. Soldiers are the same 
as anyone else. The army of toeday is the civilians of 


veaeaterday. 


"Oh, my, can't he use the long words!" 


a + T i me 4 7 “a | ‘7 s ; ; } 2 ’ . » ¢, 
Harry shrugs his shoulders and goes on with 


1 +. 7 \- 1. ¢ 
Wanen-hen"™ \ 


the bDook. 


TT 


For nearly an hour Mrs. F. stays on @he sofa. - mostly 


shut, but every few minutes she starts up and lookg 
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out of the window, when she hears footsteps in the Mews. 


"WnasTs that? Is that lirs. K.? What she doing? I thought 
she was working, Tuesdays." 


and SO OM, wWhemever anyone passes. Harry makes no answer to 
any O r it . 


eer Pel. its. S. gets up to go and make the beds. But on her way 


through the kitchen she comes upon the pile of washing. Futs on 
bDigfs enamel bowl of water to heat up for it. Starts to wash 

two saucepans and baking tin in coid water. Usears footsteps 
out of the window, pokes her head out: 


"cGeerse! Where YOu been? 1 thougnat You WaS COl ing 
yesterday." 


"Well, what you want, Mat" 
Geerge is the plumber, who was to come and mend a leaky tap. She 
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goes down into the Mews, and they have a long conversation. i 
eoes away without mending the tap. 

"Says he can’t.do it to-day, the twerp:” says irs. @., 
céming back. Looks at the washing on the floor again. 

"Think I*ll wash up first” she says, and fetches some of 
the dinner plates out of the dining-room. Eats a cold potato 
out of the colander. 

Water in bowl is now nearly boiling. She turns it out, and 
soes to make Nell's bed. Comes into the kitchen again to fetch 
dustpan and brush. 
tT must clear up a bit, or young Nell'il be after me™ she 
Says, and goes again into Nell's rpon. 


Oe20 Pelle Full of idea fr putting up new curtains in Nell's room. 


Starts hunting through dark box room for curtains she remembers 


Oed0eP.ll. Makes Bome more tea. Goes to have a "bit of a sit dow", 


Afternoon Callers. 


Oe00 p.m. Mrs.F. is sitting in the armchair, isaning back with her 
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isgs stretched out. Now and again sane remarks that she must get 
up and go and do the washing up. A muffled knock sounds at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

"Who's that?™ she shouts,without moving. There is no 
answer, so she heaves herself out of her chair and goes to the 
top of the stairs. 


"Why, Nancy! Come on up girl! Come on! Why, it's old 
Nance? How's Nance to-day?" 


Comes back into the sitting room, all smiles and delight, 
followed by a D class girl of about 25. Harry, at the sound 
of voices, comes down from tie roof, and there are greetings 
all round. Nancy is settled in one arm chair, Mrs. F. sits 
bolt upright on the edge of the gwttee, and Harry lounges in the 
other armchair, by the wireless, 
‘How's Cyril?" (Nancy's soldier husband) 
"He's all right. He wote and asked me for a pair 
of boots last week. I hand't got no compons, so I wrote 
and told him to get them himself, they might be cheaper 
there. He writes back and says he hasui't the money, and 
will I send him some! Don't know how he expects me to 
save, always sending him money. I sent him ten shillings 
and he writes back and says hé's got the boots, they cost 
him 10/3." 
"So could he have the 3d" interposes Harry. General laugh. 


"How's Stan? Heard from him?" says Nancy. 
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"Wes, I had a lovely letter from Stan” says Mrs.F. "And 
Herbie. Do you remember Herbie? He's out in Bgypt now! 
Can you imagine it? Little Herbie!" 


"FPunng how they're all going. Dick's gone, too. And 
you know George, Big George? He was in Singapore, and 
they haven't had any news of him.” 


"What, George? Oh, what a shame Is he a prisoner, or 
some thing?" 


"That's it, they haven ‘'t heard nothing. His mother's 
worried sbiff. Not a word since Christmas, they haven't 
heara@, @il they know is, he went to Singapore then.” 


"What =| Ss hame e ad 
Conversation continues about mutual friends and acquaintances in 
the Forces for three quarters of an hour. The incessant barking of 
@ dog outside accompanies this. Mrs. F. comments at intervals: 
wy, wish somebody'd go and kill that dog. It's waiting for 
young Fred, he gets half a@ crown a week for taking it fora 
walk when he comes in from school every day. They come and 
leave it in the garage there at three o'clock, and it goes 
on with that row till Fred comes." 
At half past four, Nancy says she hag to write a letter to 
catch the post. Mrs. F. hunts about in the desk and fims a writing 
pad, but no envelopes: 
"T don't think Ifve got no envelopes. know I had 


one Sunday, but I think Dad used it. Yes, I'm sure Dad 
used it." 


"Never mind, I*ill get one outside” says Nancy, and starts 
to write the letter, rather slowly and laboriously. Joins in 
conversation just the same. 


"You know Annie Green?" says Mrs. Fe. “Oh, I could a’ 
died of laughing! She's got a little baby, you know, and 
I said to Mr. Green, I said, Annie's got a nice iittle girl, 
= aint she? ‘Oh nothe says,'she'ts adopted it.’ Did you ever 
hear anything like it? She goes into hospital and comes out 


with a baby a fortnight old, and says she adopted it while 
she was in hospital! It's the best one i've heard.” 


General laughs 
Renewed burst of barking from the dog. 


"Oh that beast! I'd like to drown it! We used to 
keep the bundles down there." (i.e. bundles for tube shelterers) 


"Don't you do the bundles no more?”™ 

"No. I couldn't get the money off them, see. There was 
no raids, and they didn't go down, and they just left th 
bundles here and didn't pay nothing, for weeks. Well, that 
wasn't no cop, was it? So I gave it up.” 

"Do you think there'll be some more raids?" 

"Do you imow, I wouldn't be surprised if we had just 
one terrible raid, and thats the end of it. I think he’s 
saving up for that myself." 


"l suppose so. Oh dear, I wish we could get ail settled 
and done with." 


At this moment Fred.comes in from school. 


"Oh there you are, you go and take that beast out. It's 
sending me barmy, it's becn howling all afternoon.” 


"i want my tea.” says red, and flops down onto the 
settes. 


"You ain't going to get no tea until you've taken that 
dog out." 


"T aint going to take the dog out till i've had my tea.” 
counters Fred. 


"You little - Oh, aint he awful!" says Mrs. F., and 
abandons the subject. 


Tea. 


9.10 p.m. Mrs. F. goes ont into the kitchen to make some tea, 


"I've got nothing for them" she says, looking round. Not 
a bit of cake: nothing. Do you know, since young Harry's 
been home, I'be used up more than we'd use in a couphe of 
weeks, on our owns and that's with his rations he'ts allowed, 
too." | 


ae ae undelete 
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Looks gloomily round the kitchen, peers into a couple of 
tins. Bursts out laughing at the second ome: "Oh my lord, have 
a look in here!" she exclaims. Inv. looks, and sees a bunch 
ers) of mouldy Marie biscuits, stuck together with mould. 
"Give ‘em that for their tea, eh?" says irs. F., still 
laughing. Puts the lid on tight again and puts the tin back on 


the shelf. 


"Well, they'll have to have bread and jam. That's all 
Ll got for them." 


She fetches a loaf, stands it on tne draining board, and 
rapidly cuts and margarines a number ef slices. She has to push 
aside the dirty dishes from dinner timé to make room for all this. 
Then she makes sandwiches of them with a thinnish layer of jam. 

"Find a plate, duck, for these™ she says when she has finished; 
but there seems to be no clean plates anywhere. Hurriedly wash 
&a dinner plate under the cold tap, and pile the sandwiches onto 
it. Mrs. F. makes the tea, 


desD DeMe Takes the tea into the sitting room. 


"Where's the only two cups” says Mrs. F. "Go on,fFred, 
go and fetch us @ome more cups. One, two, three more. 
Dad won't be in yet.” 


Fred wriggles sulkily in his chair. "0Oh,mum..,.” 

"Go on Fred! Do what I tell you, you little twerp?" she 
shouts. "Why aint you taking that pore dog out, @ike you 
promised? Pore thing, barking it's head off out there! 

Go on, go and get them cups." 
Fred goes off to get them, dragging his feet and muttering. 
feanwhile Mrs. F. starts to paur out the tea. Pours out a little 


into each of the cups alternately antil they are full. Teapot 


drips profusely. 


*Oh,my lord, this teapot, it'll drive me barmy! Anyone 
zot a teapot they don't want?" 


"You want to pur it quicker, that's all®says Nancy. 
"Here, let me try." 


Reaches towards the table, but starts back as Mrs. F, gives 
a shriek: ) 
"Mind out, girl, d*tyou want a littie stranger’?*® 
"Oh,gracious$"* says Nancy, laughing, and sinking back 
into her chair. (Reference is to superstition that if two 
people pour out the tea at one meal, then the second one to 
take the teapot will have a baby within a year.) 
Fred brings back the cups, and everyone starts tea. Mrs. F, 
hands round the jam sandwiches, 


"it's meant to be while bread, but it's all you can get 
now, this muck (national bread)" she apologises. 


Evening at lrs.F's. 


6.30 Dem. Mrs. F. is alone in the house. She is sitting at the 


Trout window, with her gold-rimmed glasses on (she very rarely 
wears them), knitting a boy's sock in grey wool - very slowly, 
and with an air of great concentration. 
tWhat's the time, Guck?" she says, as Inv. comes UD. 
Teli her it's half past sigs She throws the knitting onto 
the tabie and jumps up. 
"There! L thought it wasn't six yet! It‘*s always the 
way, Wien I'm on my own I don't bother to put the radio 
on, and I don't know the tims. I must be getting the 


dinners. They'll be ini a minute.” 


Hurries into the kitchen and lights the gas under a large 
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saucepan of stewed beef and dumplings. lUurries into Nell's 
bedroom and starts to make the beds 


"T usually do this when I come in from work, but it was 
so hot to-day, 1 just couldn*’t do a thing." 


Puts the piliow in place and draws up the clothes hastily. 
pushes a pair of shoes under the bed with her Poosy. takes cup 
and saucer of the chair, and comes back to the kitchen. 


6.49.p-.Il. Nell comes in, accompanied by her young 


— 


are both going to the pictures to-night, and Nell is in a 
hurry to have her dinner. The stww is not boiling yet, but it 
is quite hot, and irs. F. takes a soup plate and ladles solis 
into it = fishing carefully in’the saucepan for the various 
ingredients, as if she had planned out exactly how many bits 
of meat she couid spare. 

Takes it into the living room, where Nell is aiready seated 
at the table, eating a piede of bread. There is no salt on the 
table, and she goes and fetchss it out of the kitchen, 

Sid sits and looks g@#while Nell eats. 

Freddie comes in. 

"T*m hungry, Ma. What's for dinner?” 


"You had your dinner in the middle of the day. Il1t's tea 
for you now. You can have some jam." 


"Oh,Ma, I don't want jam. Can$'l have a bit of the 
dinner?" 


"Oh, well...." Ladles out a plateful of stew for hin, 
no meat in the helping, 
"There you are. He is a boy} Ue had his dinner middle 


of the day, a great plate I gave him, all meat! This is 
his second dinner hets having!" 
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Mrs.F. boils a kettle, makes tea. Brings it into living 
room. Goes back and collects five cups, and a full bottle of 
milk. Shakes the bottle, pours some imio seach cup, puts a 
| large teaspoonfull of sugar in, and pours out the tea. 

Sid and Nell drink theirs in a great hurry and rush off out 
of the house. Mrs. F. sinks into the armchair Sid has left. 

"T could go right off we sleep now" she says "It don't 
nalf take it out of you,tnis hot weather. Where’ you off 
to, Fred" 

"Out" mutters Fred, and makes for the door. 

tWhere you going, I asked youe You Know your Dad said 
you wasn't to go off again like that without saying where 


you was going to." 


"l'm going out with Georgie” says Fred, and goes off 
down the stairs. 


Mrs. F. sits still for another 1O minutes, then goes into 
the kitchen, ladles out a plateful of stew, puts it into the 
oven, and turns on the gas, to heat for Mir. F. when he comes in. 
Comes back, gathers the dirty plates on the table together, and 
pushes the pile of them to the back of the table. 

Mir. F. comes in a little afg@er 8, is given his dinner, 
which he eats practically in silence, while Mrs. F. bustles 
about tidying the room. 

When he has finished she makes some more tea. He takes his 
in silence. He is wearing his Homes Guard uniform. 

"Aint you hot, in that rigeout?™ she asks. 


"We been at the drilling." he says. 


When he has finished the tea, he deozes off in the armchair, 


lirs. F. goes out into the back yeard to collect a few pieces 
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of washing stilii hanging out there. She stays a long time, 
dl 
taliking to her next door neighbour. 


Mr. F. wakes up in time for the 9 o'clock news, and turns 
it on. hrs. F. remarks to her neighboor: "lt must be 9 o'clock." 
and takes no further notice of it. 

Fred comes in about ten, and goes straight to bed. His 
mother calls after him: "You haven't had your weh, Freddis”™, 


but he does not answer, and she takes no further notice, 


10.15 psms Mr. F. goes to bed. Mrs. F. says she will wait up for 


Nell, but when Nell has stiil not come in by a quarter to 
eleven, she gives it up and goes to bed herself: 
"T can't sit up no longer, we never have the blackout 


these light evenings, I've put it away. She'tll have to 
find her way in how she can without a light." 


8.6.48. oF. 


The family consists of Mr. F. (M.60.D), Mea. F. (F.80.D), @ 
grown-up daughter, Nell (F.25.D), a gromeup son, Harry (M.22.D), 
and twins, Fred and Margaret, aged il. The following is a short 
description of the members of the family, 


eee A tall, muscular man, who spent the early part of his 
ife in the « He now wrksas @ hospital porter, 


23.5. a week. belongs to the ioceal Guard, about 
which he is enthusiastic, and spends pract every 
evening after work on Hom Guard perades etc. 


At home he is rather silent and morose in manner, but is 
really very attached to them all, and very concerned Sor his 
children’s future. 


1s" male, Ge ete tease gh By oe 

8 a care pyY-@o- - never 

she has got, oF re it has gone. Falls cheerfull 

out of Gebt, is very generous and hosepitabie. Ad a 

she is careless and untidy, and often lets the 

Susan for’ sldying py. snd will senttenge alt te 
asm for up r 

. re (uevally taken from bombed 

very nice. 

ble attitude to life is a 


for he is a cautious, reliable kind of man, who finds all 


this sort of domests irregularity ef 
She usual has seme Kind ef pape-tine Seb but is 
constantly changing it - sometizes for some definste reason, 


" with whatever it is. 


yas more often because she gets "fed 
cinema for 3 hours 


At present she does charring in a i 
every morning. 


Nelli. The eldest daugiter. Tall, dark, and not very strong. 
Conscientious and orderly by nature, like her father, she 
also is constantly coming up against her mother’s dapdash 

ways. She has the sane for 10 years, and has no 

intention of changing it ~ 1% is in @ local grocer's shop, 
where she wrks as @ cashier-cun-aseistant, and has the 
repu@ation of being & very hard and conscientious wrker. 


The eldest son. In the army now. Worked as & shop 
assistant before the war. A cheerful, easy-going sort of 
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of boy, with a lot of iively, wo frends, who before the 
ee out of the house all the 


Margaret has been in hospital for 2 years 
| » but is supposed to be coming héme cured in 
a fow weeks’ time. 

Fred, the other twin, is an intelligent boy, 
but has been at echool only very Ce ype ee Mtge the 
war started. He is going at the moment, and o earns 
Age Ra jobs - paper rounds, carrying shelterer's 
8, ete. 


On the day of the following observations, Harry is home on 
leave. Usually at home are just Mr. and Mrs. F., Nell and Fred. 


: 


err : 


The house is a Mews Plat, of the old-fashioned type, built o 
a garage. <All the rooms are on the first flour, and it is approached 
by a short wooden staircase. Above is a flat roof, which can be 
used for hanging out wahing, etc. 

The stairs iead up onto a minute space of landing, on one side 
of which is the dtting room, and on the other the kitchen. The 
landing is som emall that these two doors are facing each other 
barely a yard apart. 
@ passage way into the two bedrooms, one of which is oceupied by 
Hell, and the other by Mr. and Mere. F. and Fred. 

Just beyond the kitchen is a lavatory, and a minute, windowless 
Gupboard of a room, where old jank is stored. 

Usually all the rooms are very untidg, with clothes and dirty 

crockery all over the place. 


The kiteheg, which is a roomy one, serves as 


Decoration of the main Living room, 


EROOE Dull, reddish linoleum, with brown and 
rugs, red mixture patterns. O14, very 4 


rug. Mrs. F. says: 
"I'm fed up yp that I want to get rid of it. 
I didn’t like them. But I still 


I cut the claws off 
don't like it, the bsser of4 thing" 


y pentane. oe 


Walls. 


Pale, pinkish pa paper, 


Near the ceiling at inte ssele srigntls ir cer- 
ear Ce a 
Gises of flowers. 


Near the fireplace is a stretch of new, orange paper, stuck 


over the olf. 
- large framed photo of & men in «@ 


Only one picture 
near the door is a cardboard letter-rack, with a 


Vie S. 
brightly calauned landscape. <A few papers in it. 


Ay og | 
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Above the mantelpiece is a litte row of Alexandra roses, 
Flanders poppies, edoat, Day badges, etc. 


Sontente of the min Living room. 


—. tT Tore other two 
friends. 


Brightly coloured china elephant. 
Cut glass bow) and jug. ' 


= Ghina jar, with coloured picture of rustic scene. 
Two blue gless vases. 

a Gecoration of little artificial plant in cardboard 
pot. 

Reel of black dot ten. 
Tow small framed tes of relatives. 
Gmail alem clock (not going). 

China mug, inscribed: "For my o14 man". 


—~ 44 me oo eof cigarettes. 


Dee ened wood box. 


Barthenware jar. 
Gilte-framed phote of group of soldiars. 


Small blue and yellow jar. 
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' A day in the Life of Mee, F. 

6.30 a.m, Mre. F., with a very ol4@ black coat wrapped round her, ané 
a pair of old slippers very much too large for her, is shuffling 
about the kitehen making tea. She @akes the kettle to the sink, 
fills it full of water, dumps it heavily on to the stove and 
lights the gas. | 


"Come on, Fred" she yedls, without turn away from the 
stove. “Aren't you going to do them papers this mom ing?" 


Leaves the stove, drags a great pile of dirty clothes fron under 
the table into the middle of the floor, and begins te sort then, 
in a rather disjointed sortof way. That is to say, not emetiy 
sorting them, for she throws each garment onte the same heap, but 
looking through to see what is there. 

y tart opecald'ehie en GoO"ine fist 0'thote Sat peaterdny 

I can't seem to keep it dow, I don't know...." 
Holda up @ very torn shirt, and laughs. 


"Got ow ae all right! Stili, can't throw anything 
amay these 


Throws it back énto the pile. 
Mr. F. appears, dressed except for his tie. 
"Tea ready, Ma?" 


"Just ready" im F., tho the kettle is barely warm 
yet, and goes ee a Mn. g the washing. 


Me. F. clears some dirty cups off the ehair, site dow heavily, 
and begins to lace up his boots. 
6.45 @.m. Nell comes in. Gives the washing in the middle of the 
fioor a kick: 
“Whatever's @l11 this, Mum?" she says absently, and paurs 
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herself a cup of tea. Takes some bread ani margarine, finds 

paate for it, and site at the kitehen table te eat it. 

Mra. F. goes back to tidying the sitting-roon. 
7.30 @-m. Mrs. F. Finishes dressing. She nowhas on @ dirty mauve 
blouse, done up with two gases buttons and a safety pin, a ragged 
black skirt, and torn black plimsoles. No stockings. 
Shem hurries to the stove and turns off the gas (a ring has been 
left on ever since the kettle boiled; she usually does this 
shen she is working about the house, as it saves the trouble of 
looking for the matohes every time she wants a light). 


Puts Plate of bread and margarine on the table for Fred us: 
to find when he comes in from the paper round. Drinks a oup of 
tea herself, cooling it with extra milk. 


7.50 a.m. Mra. F. goes to work. Leaves washing still on floot, bab 
not made, wabhing up not done. 
Harry is still asleep. 
23.45 a.m. Mra. F. comes hurrying in. 

“They kept me late, the devils” she says cheerfully, 
shuffling hurriedly to the sink. She fills @ saucepan with 
water, elams it on the gas, splashing @ good deal over the edge, 
and turne on the tap: 

"Oh, my iora, used up again. Got @ penny, ‘Al?” she 
shouts into the sitting room y where Harry ie lowging in an 
armchair. He does not answer, and she muffles about in her bag 
until she finds one. Puts it in the metre, lights the gas. 


ie 


"There's some lovely sweets up the station. I saw them lining 
up. I must pop out and get some, I won't be five minutes.” 


12.55 a.m. Hurries off out of the house. 
12.10 p.m. Comes back, with #ib fruit drops. Starts peeling potatoes 
at the sink, in a great hurry, outting off great chunka of 


potatoe wth the peal. Throws each one into tlie smucepan as it 
is done. 
42.16 p.m Tips potatoe peelings loose into the sink, fetches two 
cabbages from under table, and slices them quickly into quarters. 
Throws them into the wash bow] to “soak” . 


"J must co up the foed office for the coal rationing. Dad'll 
be on about it again this evening if it aint done". 


She unwrapps 2 lbs of chipolata sausages, pute them in & 
baking tin, with 3 smmll slices of liver. Puts them in the oven, 
slams the door. 

"Minds the potatoes, ‘Al" she shouts, as she starts off dow 
the stairs agin. Grunt of ecquiescence comes from the sitting 


Took. 

22.30 pem. Mre. F. sets off for the food office { only @ short distance 
away), half running, half walking. on the way up the road, 
meets daughter, Nell, on the way back from work. 


"What gou Going, Mum? What about the dinner? I've got to 
get back to work, you know." 


"Don't you start at me too. It's all on. It won’t cook 
any quicker for me watching it" gnaps back Mrs. F. 


a, does annoy _ = re By PPh ni | 
ve everything done for then ey 
fed up with 1%. Don't she want no coal this winter?” 


22.55 p.m. Arrives back. Nelli has put on the cabbages, and they are 


t to 
o I'n 
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almost done. Some plates and cutlery have to be washed before 
dinner. 
Pinner tine. 

Mra. F. serves the dinner straight onto plates, and hurries 
tnto the sitting room with them, two at a time. Zach member of the 
family starts to eat as goon as he gets his plate. Only Harry 
is sitting at the table. Others sit with their plates in their 
laps. Mrs. FP. doesnot have any on @ plate herself, but bustles 
in and out with forgotten things - bread, salt, etc. while the 
others are eating. Ficks hasty morsels in tie kitchen - a spoon- 
ful of potatoes out of the colander, some loose browned bite out 
of the sausage dish. 

Very little talking during the meal. Nell is rushing 
through hers to get back to work, and Mrs, F. is busy @ing odd 


jods. 


Harry and Fred concentrate off eating. 

"Any pudding, Ma?” asks Fred. 

“Only oranges” says Mes. F., and gets 3 oranges off the 
piano. “You can half of one each. I got to keep the other far 
Mra. Ke I e@44 I got some, and she says she couldn't get one 
anyhow, and I te@ld her I'd keep one for her.” 

Nell halvee an orange with a knife, and starts to suck it. 
Fred takes the other half and makes ea face: 
"It's sour, Muny" 


"Well, you int going to have no sugar with it. You 
eat 1%." saye wee. F. firmiy. 


2:30 Pom, Nell bas gone, Fred is in the bedroom looking for his 


shoes. Harry lolis back in his chair, Mrs. F. flops dow n on the 
sofa. Dinner things not cleared up. 


"T°1) make a nice gup o° tea shen the kettle boils” says 
ire. F., ami shuts her eyes. 
1.49 Pp olile Makes tea. Fred starts to put his own suger in, but Mrs.F. 


gravs his arm: 


aa a’ you think the ration'’s going to last, you little 
twerp?” 


Fred taxes his cup 86 the cornor sulkily. 
2.45 p.m. Harry switches on the titeless. Mrs. ¥. shuts her eyes 


ones wore. 

“Y must have five minutes, then I*11 get sleared up” she 
says. dettles down, and seems to go to sleep. Suddenly she 
says, with her eyes still shut: 

"What you reading, ‘Al?" 

"*Solomons Mines’** 

"oh, my lord" 

few minutes later: 


"They heave a f Lot of books up the Swiss. Goéd books, 
they are, but not suitable for soldiers.* , 


"What dc you mean, not suitable for soldiers?” 
"too highbrow. Soldiers don't want al) that highbrow." 
"You can’t say what soldiers want. Soldiers «rs the same 
as anyone else. The army of to-day is the sivilians of 
yeasterday. 
"Oh, my, can't he use the long words:" 
"Ah-h-h-h" Harry shrugs his shoulders and goes on with 
the book. 
For nearly an hour Mes. Ff. stays on She sofa. - mostly 


with her eyes shut, but every few minutes she starts up and looks 


PN eta, ae : on nee peers ae . , catia died . + A Ded 
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out of the window, when she hears footsteps in the Mews. 


"Wabtlie that? Is that Mera. K.? What she doi I thought 
she was working, Tucsdays.* - 


ang #5 on, whemever anyone passes. Harry makes no answer to 


any of it. : 
2.59 p.m. Wre. S. gots up to go and wake the beds. But on her way 
throuch the kitehen she comes upon the pile of washing. Puts on 
big enamel bowl of water to heat up for it. Starts te wash 
two saucepans and baking tin in sold water. 
eut of the window, pokes her head out: 


“ Whers you been? I thought you was coming 
yest y.” 


"Well, what you want, Ma?" 
Geerge is the plumber, who was to oome and mend a leaky tap. She 
@oea down into the Mews, and they have 4 long conversation. He 


Hears footsteps 


goea away without mending the tap. 

"Says he can't do it to-day, the twerp!" says Mra. F., 
céming back. Looks at the washing on the floor again. 

"fhink I*i. wash up first" she says, and fetches some of 
the dinner pletes out of the dining-room. Eats a e914 potatoe 

out of the colander. 

Water in bowl is now nearly boiling. She turne it out, ang 
goes to make Neli's bed. Gomes into the kitchen again to fetch 
dustpan and brush. 

“Tl must clear up a bit, or young Neli‘'ll be after me” she 
says, and goes again into Neil's rgon. 

53.20 pom. Full of idea ®r putting up new curtains in Nell'’s Troon. 
Starts hunting through dark box room for curtains she rembmbers 


walla 


having there. 


SB235-p-m. Makes mome more tea. Goes to have a “bit of a sit dow". 


afternoon Carrere, 
S230 Rate Mre.e is Sitting in the armohair, leaning back with her 


40g% stretched out. how and again she remarks that she must get 


up and go and do the washing up. aA muffled knock sounds at the 
bottom of tines seairas. 


"Who's that?” she shoute,without moving. There is noe 
answer, so she heaves herself cut of her chair and goes to the 
top of the stairs. 


» Mancy! Come a3 
mnabt How's Ranee Re ad 


Comes back into the sitting room, @11 smiles and delight, 
followed by a D class girl of about 85. Harry, at the sound 
of voices, comes dow from the roof, and there are greetings 
@iround. Nancy ie settled in one arm chair, Mrs. F. sits 
bolt upright on the edge of the attee, and Harry lounges in the 
other armohair, by the wireless. 

"How's Cyril?” (Nancy's soldier husband) 


"He's all right. He wote and esked me fora pair 
of boote last week. I hand’t got no ans ese 


Com ont Why, it’s o14 


"So could he have the S34" interpeses Harry. General laugh. 
“How's Stan? Heard from him?” says Nancy. 
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“Jes, I had a ver from Stan" says Mera.F. “And 
Herbie. Do ae Ry Herbie? He's out in Egypt now! 
Can you at? Little Herbie!" 


"Funny how they're ali @ Diek's gone, too. And 
know big George? He was in Singapore, and 
haven’? any news of hin." 

“What, George? Oh, what a shame! Is he a prisoner, oF 
some thing?” 

“That's it, they haven 't heard nothing. His mother's 
worried esift. Hot a wrd winee Christmas, ey A. —* 
See ent Ucar tnaw 5, ie Gans te Eldanwee ten 

"What @& shane.” 

Conversation continues about mutual friends and acquaintances in 

the Forces for three quarters of an how. The incessant barking of 
@ dog outside accompanies this. Mrs. F. coments at intervals: 

“J wish somebody'd go and kill that 
young Fred, he gets half @ crown &@ week 
walk when he somes in from school every day. 
leave it in the there at three o’cleck, and it goes 
on with thet row Freda comes." 

A® half past four, Nancy says she haé to write a letter to 
cateh the post. Mrs. F. hunts about in the desk and fim a writing 
pad, but no envelopes: 

"2 don’t think I*ve got no 


one Sunday, but I think Ded used it. 
used it.” 


"Never mind, I'l] get one outeide" says Nancy, and starts 
to write the letter, rather slowly and laboriously. Joins in 


» 1%*s waiting for 
+ taking it for a 
They come and 


e I know I had 
Yea, I*m eure Dad 


anys Mes. F. “Oh, I ons * 
WD Sarde aot h'okne site 

Annie's got @ listie gi girl, 

*oh no "he says, ‘she's adopted it." Did you ever 


SSO ae ing like it? Ghe goes inte hospital and comes out 


SEARO LES LS tal — 


Tea. 
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General laugh: 
Renewed buret of barking from the dog. 


"oh that beast! I'd like te dvown it! We used to 
keep the bundles dow there." (1.¢@. bundles for tube shel tere) 


"Don’t you @o the bundles ne more?” 
"No. I couldn’t get the yp Fs off th 
no raids, and didn't ao 
bundles here and didn't pay © ean 
wasn’t no cop, was it? So I gave 
“Do you think there'll be some more raids?" 


"Do you know, I wouldn't be sea if we had just 
one terrible raid, and tha t the ena of it. I think he's 


saving up for that myself." 
Oh dear, I wish we could get all settled 


enh theg hoot katt Oe 


hing, fa _ , weeks. Well, that 


At this moment Fred comes in from school. 


"Oh there you are, you go and take that beast ous. It's 
sending me barmy, it’s been howling @11 efterncon.” 


"I want my tea.” says Fred, and flops down onto the 
settes. 


"You ain't ging te get no tea until you've taken that 
Gog out.” 


"7 oes oe the dog out ili i've had my tea." 
counters 


"You little - 
abandons the sub jec 


Dp atnt he Guess” says Mes. F., and 


5.10 pom, Mrs. F. goes Out inte the kitehen to make same tea. 


"“I*ve got nothing for them” she ones, mage Raye = = 
a bit of cake: nothing. Do you know, a mee young 
been home, Toho abee t> eane’ an ante coe tno Lede ot 
ee on our owns and that’s with his rations he's alicwed, 


~1¢ 


Looks gloomily round the kitchen, peers into a couple of 
tins. Bursts out laughing at the second one: “Oh my lord, have - 
@ look in here!” she exelains. Inv. looks, ané sees a bunch 
of mouldy Marie biscuits, stuck together with mould. 

"Give ‘em that for their tea, eh?" says Mes. F., stili 
laughing. Puts the 114 om tight again and pute the tin back on 
the shelf. 


"Well, they*’ll have to have bread and jam. That's all 
I gt for then." 


She fetches a icaf, stands it on the draining board, and 
Fapidly cute and margarines & number ef slices. She has to push 
aside the dirty dishes from dinner tind to make room for all this. 
Then she makes sandwiches of them with a thinnish layer of jan. 
"Find @ plate, duck, for these” she says when she has finisheg;, 
but there seems to be no clean plates anywhere. Hurriedly wash 
@ Ginner plate under the col4 tap, and pile the sendwiches onto 
4%. Mee. F. mkes the tea. 

8.25 p.m. Takes the tea into the sitting room. 
ge and. feten ts deme more eupe. tne, tm, ‘asco mares 

Fred wriggies sulkily in his chair. “Oh,mun....” 

“to on Pred! Do what % tell you, you 2s0the -~ 

countesa? Bere thing, ba wat yneed tr ont there! 

on, go and get them cups.” 

Fred goes off to get them, dragging his feet ant muttering. = 
Meanwhile Mrs. F. starts to puur out the tea. Pours outa little © 
into each of the cups alternately @n$il they are full. Teapot F 


7 ae 
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Grips profusely. 


"oh, my lord, this 
got gp Hows y they don't 


%, 18°11 Qrive me barmy! Anyone 


"You want to +> quicker, that's alifeays Nancy. 
“Here, let m 
Reaches towards the table, but starts back as Mrs. F. gives 
a shriek: 


"Mind out, girl, d*you want & little stranger?” 
“Oh gracious!" says Nancy, laughing, and sinking back 
into her chair. (Reference is to superstition thet if tuo 
people pour out the tea at one meal, then the second one to 
take the teapot will have a baby within a year.) 
Fred brings back the cups, and everyone starts tea. 
hands round the jam sandwiches. 


"It's meant to be while bread, but it’s a1) oan get 
now, this muck (national bread)* " she epelegines. 


Bvening at Mrs.F's. 
6.30 Pom. Mrs. ¥. is alone in the house. She is sitting at the 
frvont window, with her golad-rimmed glasses on (she very resgely 
wears them), knitting a boy’s sock in grey wool <- very slowly, 
and with ean air of great concentration. 
“What's the time, Guck?" she says, as Inv. coms up. 
Teli her it's half past sim. dhe throws the knitting onto 
the table and jumps wp. 


“Phere! I thought i¢ wasn’t six yet! It’s always the 
way, when I’m on my om I don't bother to put the radio 
on, and I don't know the time. I must be getting the 
dinners. They'll be in® a minute.* 


Hurries into the kitchen and lights the gs wuder a large 


Mee. F,. 
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saucepan of stewed beef and Gumplings. Hurries into Nell'‘'s 
bedroom and starte to make the bed: 


"I wually do this wien I come in from work, but 1% was 
so hot ¥, I just coulaén't do e thing.” 


Puts the pillow in place and draws up the clothes hastily. 
pushes « pair of shoes under the bed with hee HWiRi sexes cup 
and saucer of the chair, and comes back to the kitchen. 
GoB8.R-m, Well comes in, accompanied by her young man, Sid. They 
are both going to the pictures to-night, and Nell is in a 
hurry to have her dinner. The stew is not belling yet, but it 
is quite hot, and Mies. F. takes @ soup plate and ladles som 
@nto 1% - fishing carefully im the saucepan for the various 
ingredients, as if she had planned out exactly how many bits 

of meat she sould spare. 

Takes it into the living room, where Nell is aiready seated 
at the table, eating a pieée of bread. There is no salt on the 
table, and she goes and fetches it out of the kitchen. 

Sid sits and looks wh while Nell eats. 
Freddie comes in. 
"I's hungry, Ma. What's for dinner?" 


"You had your dinner in the middie of the day. It's tea 
for you now. You can have some jan." 


? | ’ 
"Oh, Ma, I don't want jem. Can®'I have a bit of the 


"Oh, well..." Ladles out a piateful of stew for hin, 


his second dinner he's haying!" 


ol 7% 


Mre.¥. boils a kettle, makes tea. Brings it inte living 
room. Goes back and collects five cups, and a full bottle of 
milk. Shakes the bottle, pours some Sh8e cach cup, pute a 
large teaspoonfull of sugar in, and pours out the tea. 

$14 and Nell drink their in a great hurry and rush off out 
of the house. Mra. F. sinks into the armohair 314 has icft. 


"I could s off a& sleep now" she "I¢ don’t 
bal taxe ft tor of you,this het Gather. Wave’ you off 


"Out" mutters Fred, and makes for the deor. 


“Where you go I asked « You know your Dad said 
you wnan’e to go off again Like wet witheus aiylne theese 
out with Georgie" says Frea, and goes off 


you was going 


"I’m go 
down the 


Mra. F. site still for another 10 minutes, then ges into 
the kitchen, ledles out a plateful of stew, pute it inte the 
oven, and turns on the gas, to heat for Mr. 7. when he comes in. 
Comes back, gathers the dirty plates on the table tegether, and 
pushes the pile of them to the back of the table. 

Mr. F. comes in @ little a@éer &, is given his dinner, 
which he eats practically in silence, while Mrs. F. bustles 
about tidying the room. 

When he has finished she makes some more tea. He takes his 
in silence. He is wearing hie Home Guard wnifor. 

"Aint you hot, in that rig-out?* ghe aaks. 
"We been at the Grilling." he says. 

When he has finisned the tea, he dozes off in the armchair. 

Mrs. F. goes out into the back yeard to collect a few pieces 
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of washing still hanging out there. She stays a long tim, 
talking to her next door neighbour. 

Me. FF. wakes up in time for the 9 o*clook news, and turas 
it on. ies. F. remarks to her neighioer: "It must be 9 o'clock.” 
ané takes no further notice of it. 

Fred cones in about ten, and goes straight to bed. His 
mother calls after him: “You haven’s had your wah, Freddie", 
but he does not answer, and she takes no further notice. 
20-48 pom, Mr. F. qos to bed. Mes. F. says she will wait up for 

Neil, but when Nell has still not come in by a quarter to 
eleven, she gives it up end goes to bed herself: 

"I can't #1% up mo longer, we never have the biackout 


these light evenings, I*ve put it away. She'll heve t 
find her way in how she can without a light.” 
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Supplementary material was available from 


aa cluding a Welsh mining village, a Lancashire cotton tania’ 
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other London suburbs and districts. The basis of the investigation 
consisted of house-to-house interviews, but a wealth of supporting 
material was obtained by direct observation, particularly on the 
neighbourhood side of the inquiry. Where possible, the places chosen 
were places where a substantial social survey had already been con- 
ducted before the war, so that comparative pre-war data should be 
available. 

The eleven places selected to form the basis of the investigation 
are listed below, in the order in which they were visited, with the 


type of house studied at each, the number of interviews and a refer- 


ence to previous surveys, if any. A hundred interviews were obtained 

at each place, with the exception of Fulham, where 200 interviews were 
obtained, 100 at houses and 100 at flats, and Kentish Town and Worcester, 
where 60 and 40 interviews respectively were obtained. The grand total 


of interviews was thus 1100, or an average of 100 pernplace. 
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PLACE DATES OF TYPE OF NO. OF 
VISIT HOUSING INTERVIEWS PREVIOUS SURVEYS 


Worcester Ssept.1941 Old houses 40 Mass-Observation, 1940. 

Watling Oct. 1941 L.C.C. estate 100 R.Durant, "Watling : A 
Social Survey", 1939. 

Becontree Oct. 1941 L.C.C. estate 100 T.Young, "Becontree & 


Dagenham", 1934. 


liford Oct. 1941 Old houses 100 
Fulham Nov. 1941 (Old houses 100) Mass-Observation, 1938-40 
(Flats 100 ) 
Kentish Town Dec. 1941 Flats 60 
Portsmouth Jan. 1942 Old houses 100 Mass-Observation, 1941. 
Birmingham- | "When We Build Again", 
smethwick ~Feb. 1942 Old houses 100 1941. 
Bournville Feb. 1942 Garden suburb 100 Bournville Village ‘rust. 
Roehampton Mar. 1942 L.C.C. estate 100 
Letchworth Mar. 1942 Garden city 100 Mass-Observation, 1940. 
1100 


) i | 4. 
K C 


* “ The twelve sets of interviews obtained fall into four well defined 


groups, viz. Old Houses, L.C.C. Bstates, Garden Cities and Flats, as 


follows ; 

Qld Houses L.C.C. Estates 

Birmingham Becontree 

Fulham Roehampton 

liford Watling 

Portsmouth 

Worcester Garden Cities 
Bournville 

Flats Letchworth 

Fulham 


Kentish Town 
The old houses were all built in the latter part of the 19th 
century, exeept—perhaps some of those at Worcester. The Ilford houses 


7 


are the newest of this group. Next in point of age come the garden 


cities, Bournville and Letchworth, the bulk of both of which was built 


in the two decades preceding the 1914 war. Then come the three London 
County Council Estates, built during the ten years following 1918, 


while both the blocks of flats were erected in the subsequent decade, 


between 1930 ang 1939. 
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The method employed in the interviewing was to visit every eleventh 
house in the area selected. If there was no reply from the eleventh 
house, the investigator visited the twelfth, am if there was still 
no reply, the tenth house. Exceptions to this technique were made at 
Worcester and Watling, where in the early days of the survey an attempt 
was made to cover all types of houses in the area by deliberately se- 
lective methods, at Portsmouth, and at the two blocks of flats. At 
Portsmouth only eight interviews were ‘one on the every-eleventh-house 
basis, the remaining 92 being dome in three streets containing 240 
houses in an attempt to make a complete house-to-house survey; in two 
of the streets 50% of the houses were visited. The flats at Fulham and 
Kentish Town were too few for s full quota of interviews to be obtained 
on the every-eleventh-house basis, so every third flat was visited at 
Fulham and every other flat at Kentish Town. 

When the householder, who in nearly 90% ao the interviews was the 
housewife, the few exceptions being husbands or sons and daughters of 
the house, came to the door, the investigator told her that she was 
doing a survey on housing problems and was anxious to get housewives? 
Oopinioms about their homes. The response to this approach was almost 
invariably friendly. In many cases the investigator was asked inside 
the House, and in not a few was also offered a cup of tea. Quite often 
the housewife would invite the investigator to look in if she was ever 
that way again. 
How people reacted to this questionnaire, presented in this way, 
is well illustrated by the following notes from an investigator's note- 


book about the Portsmouth interviewees : 
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“Portsmouth householders! reactions to the questions fell 


into five groups : 

People between 65-70, who tended to say, 'The young 

folk would be interested in that', who were quite 

settled in their outlook, and content, thpough fami- 
liarity and lack of any prospect of change, with their 
present houses. These could be persuaded to talk, but 
were not spontaneously interested. 

Middle-aged women, who as a whole had more to say and 
were more interested in the question than people of any 
other age. 

Women under 40, who had children to look after and more 
housekeeping worries. As a class, these were less inter- 
ested, although an occasional person had more to say. 
This class included some recently marrieds who were still 
thrilled with a home, whatever it was like, and one or 
two very vocal younger people who, though newly married, 
were disappointed because reality was so different from 
their conception of the ideal house. 

A few of all ages who, for private reasons, through nerve- 
strain or other war troubles, were only mildly interested. 
Men, who as a group considered the questions more widely, 
and with more interest in the details of structural 
planning ° 


Thus there were important age and sex differences, which will be 
fully discussed in later chapters. 

In a house-to-house investigation, the weather is of less import- 
ance than in a street investigation, but it is worth recording that at 
Watling,BBcontree and Fulham the weather was notably fine, while at 
Iiford, Kentish Town, Biyftingham, Roehampton andLbtchworth it was either 
cold, wet or snowy. the only perceptible effect of the bad weather was 
to make a slightly/higher proportion of housewives invite the investi- 
gators into ate houses. 

The Questionnaire 


with—e—stree+ 


ba plain The questionnaire is reproduced in full in Appendix A. It con- 


sists of fourteen direct questions and eighteen supplementary points 


of fact. All the interviews were mach more informal than is possible 
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with a street questionnaire, and this meant that the questions were 
not always ssked in the same order. For instance, if under Question 

1 (likes and dislikes about the house), a housewife became very voluble 
about her kitchen, Questions 9 and 10 (likes and dislikes about and 
possible alterations to kitchens) might be taken next. Many long 
verbatim comments were obtained in the course of the interviews, and 
these fare quoted freely in the text of this Report. 


The points of fact to be aseertained during the caurse of the 


interview consisted of the following : 


Sex, age and class of informant. 

Job of chief wage-earner of household. 

Distance travelled to work, and method of transport. 
No. of adults and children in household. 

Length of residence. 

Place of former residence and reason for removal. 
Whether owned or rented. 

No. of bedrooms. 

Bathroom or not. 

Size and condition of garden. 


At the foot of each interview form, the investigator was asked to give 


a brief estithate of the interviewee's personality. 
The guestions in the questionnaire were framed with the object of 


eliciting the following information ; 


Likes and dislikes about the house. 

Posshble alterations to own house. 

Possible improvements in new houses built after the war. 

Type of house preferred if given a free choice. 

Liking for a garden. 

Preference for owning or renting home. 

Likes and dislikes about kitchens. 

Possible alterations to kitchen. 

Likes and dislikes about the neighbourhood. 

Possible changes in neighbourhood. 

Possible improvements in replanning neighbourhood after the war 
Transport difficulties. 


The first twelve questions were asked at all the interviews, 


except that Questions 3 (choice of house) and 8 choice of neigh- 


bourhood) were omitted at Portsmouth. The original form of Question 


1, as asked at Worcester was : 

| leas. Do you lake this house? 

| b. (If yes) What do you think best about it? 

| ec. (If no) What do you dislike most about it? 

This was found to be unsatisfactory, so at Watling and all subsequent 
places the form of wording was albered so that both b. and c. could 
be asked, viz. 


leae Do you like this house? 
b. What are the things you like about it? 
ce What are the things you dislike about it? 
Question 13 (transport difficulties) and the information about 
distance travelled &6 work and the method of transport were not done 


at Worcester or Watling, but were added at Becontree and done at all 


subseqeent places. Question 14 (former place of residence and reason 


. for removal) was asked only at Letchworth and some of the Roehampton 
interviews. Se Gere “Tee, 
e The Sample 


As has already been mentioned, nine-tenths of the pwple inter- 
_ wiewed were women, the great majority of them housewives. On an age 
basis, three-tenths of the sample were aged 20-40 

five-tenths " . . ‘3 40-60 

two-tenths "“ " " . " over 60. 
As this was @ survey of working-class houses, practically the enbire 
-geample (98%) was evenly divided ba~tween the two working-class social 
wes. grades, C (skilled or artisan) and D (unskilled). 


The following table summarises the sex, age and class information 


for the whole sample and for each place ; 


we 


PLACE SEX AGE CLASS 
M F 20-40 40-60 604 B C D 
Hild Houses I I Io an Io (0 Io je 
Birminghep 8 92 o5 o5 50 - 14 86 
Fulham io S87 29 40 OL 5 52 43 
liford 9 91 52 43 25 - 89 11 
Portsmouth Ll 89 21 43 56 - 8 92 
Worcester 5 95 40 58 22 - 13 8'7 
TOTAL 9 91 Ol 40 29 1 od 64 
Garden Cities : 
Bournville 9 91 25 56 19 5 77 18 
Letchworth 4 96 o9 40 21 6 57 O7 
TOTAL 7 93 32 48 20 6 67 27 
Housing 4states 
Becontree 7 93 42 54 4 1 48 51 
Roehampton 12 88 20 60 20 1 70 29 
Watling 5 95 28 58 14 - 46 54 
TOTAL 8 92 50 57 13 1 55 44 
Flats 
Fulham 11 89 bo 54 13 - 41 59 
Kentish Town 15 85 27 5d 20 ~ 44 56 
TOTAL 13 87 30 53 17 - 42 58 
GRAND TOTAL 9 91 31 48 21 2 48 £50 


The slight fluctuations in the proportions of the sexes from 
place to place represent mainly variations in the Pn the 
houses were visited. Where, as at Kentish Town, a good many visits 
had to be paid in the evenings in order to find the householder in, 
there was more chance of the husband being at home and answering the 


doore 


The most important variations in the age distribution of the 


> 


samvle are ; YO 


(1) The relatively high proportion of old people in the old 
houses, and particularky at Portsmouth. This is closely 
correlated with the fact that 34% of the residents in the 
d1d houses have been there more than twenty years. 


(ii) In the housing estates, on the other hand, and especially 
at socontzee, there is a marked prepohderance of middle-aged — 


Reclaup lin 
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(40- 60) people, which is correlated with the fact that 

62% of the people have been there more than five but 

less than twenty years, and a corresponding lack of old 
people, mgakm particularly at Becontree. This, of course, 
is a reflection of the fact that when these housing estates 
were peopled, mainly between 1922 and 1930, the families who 
were allowed houses there were mainly those with one or more 
children of elementary school age. These parents who were in 


their twenbies and thirties in 1922-30 are now in their forties : 


and fifties. In 1931, 80%°-0f the population of the Becon- 
tree estate fell in the single age-group 30-39, and 35% were 


covered by the twehty years 25-44, while nearly half (45%) the 


entire population of the estate was made up of children under 
15 and barely 2% were aged over 60. 


(i111) A somewhst similar age-structure to the housing estates 
. is found at the Fulham flats, which represent the same type 
of rehoused community, selected for their overcrowded state 
in their former home. The Kentish Town flats, off the other 
hand, where a whole commnity was removed from a slum area 
near Euston, show a more normal age-distribution. 
The class analysis reveals some very interesting differences 
between the different groups. The old house property, except for 
the slightly less out-of-date Ilford houses, is predominantly in- 
habited by D-class people. The Fulham houses present a special case, 
as the neighbourhood is a very mixed one consisting of big old houses 
largely usedecascflatsoand maisonettes without any structural adapt- 
ations. Here the C's and D's are fairly evenly divided, with a small 
admixture of B's, mostly in one street. 
The garden cities are definitely C-class preserves, again with 


a2 small B element, Bournville more so than Letchworth. The L.C.C. 


estates on balance mm also have a predominance of C's, but this is 


largely due to the high proportion of C's on the "high class" Roehampton — 


estate, the two othergboth slightly trending towards D's. The two 


blocks of flats show a very similar class-structure to the Watling 


housing estate, with a slight preponderance of D's over G's. In 


neither were any B's found, and the o 


the housing estates were a cl 
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Further light is thrown on the class structure of the sample by 


JOBS OF CHIEF WAGE-EARNERS IN OLD HOUSES AMMXGARWENXGITIESX 


JOB Bir 


Services 

Civil defence &c. 
Transport 
Factory 

Trade 

Office 

Building 
Labourers 
Miscellanaunskilied: i 
Miscell. skilled 
Professions 
Pensioners 
Unemployed 

Not stated 
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The outstanding point here is the very high proportion of pensioners 
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compared with the figure for the whole sample (23% compared with 13%), 


showing which correlates with the high proportion of people over 
\ very 

the old houses, ay@ mati an that pensioners, having/low incomes, are 

forced to live in the oldest and least attractive houses, 

ee eal 


portion of factory workers at Bibmingham and of labourers at Fortsmouth 


————— 


in 


The high pro- 


confirm the Declass nature of those samples, and the large numbers of 


office-workers at Ilford is indicative of its overwhelmingly Ceclass 


character. 
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JOBS OF CHIEF WAGE-EARNERS IN GARDEN CITIES AND FLATS 
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JOB Bournville Letchworth Total Fulham Kentish Town Total ™ 

> & 
Services 7 11 9 15 xX 20 XX 17 
Civil defence &c. 6 1 4 16 =: £ on 
Transport 1 7 4 8 Kz 22 xk 15° 
Factory 61 43 52 6 z 3 xX Se 
Trade 2 4 3 6 a f a 47 
Office 3 Q 6 17 = $s XX 10 © 
Building 1 4 2 12 3 xX 75 
Labourers - 2 1 4g % 12 & 8° 
Miscell. unskilled 1 1 1 3 Zz 3 Z 3 
Miscell. skilled 4 Q 7 3 | ee a 3 
Professions | - 1 1 - -- - =% 
Pensidéners 11 8 9 5 KZ 20 12. 
Unemployed - ~ - 2 ~ XZ 27 
Not stated 3 - 1 3 oe a 52 


The main points here are the very high proportion of factory- 
workers at the two garden cities, the relatively high proportion of 
Service-men in the flats, and the 22% (compared with an average of 9%) 
of transport-workers at Kentish Town. This last figure is due to the 
fact that the land oh which the flats stand belongs to a railway company 
so that railway workers are given preference in selecting tenants. 
Fulham flats have an above-average percentage of office workers. 


JOBS OF CHIEF WAGE-EARNERS IN HOUSING ESTATES : GRAND TOTAL 


JOB Becontree Roe ton Watl Total Grand Total 
o soe gempten Sa oon ann 
Services 5 8 & 7 10 
Civil defence &c. 5 9 7 4 6 
Transport 10 17 13 13 9g 
Factory 22 12 18 17 23 
Trade 8 9 1 6 6 
Office 1l 21 10 14 10 
Building 7 8 12 9 6 
Labourers 16 1 10 9 8 
Miscell. unskilled 7 5 4 5 Ko 
Miscell. skilled 3 4 6 4 4 
Professional - - - - 
Pensioners 5 4 kab 7 13 
Unemployed - - - - 1 
Not stated - 2 2 1 3 


This table shows again the difference betweem Roehampton and 


the two other estates. Roehampton has more transport-workers (a skilled ’ 


occupation) ,am& more office-workers (pre-eminently C-class),ana fewer 
only one arti deg he 
factory-workers and praskkexkigyxnum labourerg (the c Declass occu- 


pation). The housing ewtates as a whole have, thanks mainly to Roe- 


hampton, more transport and office workers and fewer Service-men, 


factory workers and pensioners than the average. The relative xuask 
absence of pensioners is, of course, mainly due to the cutious age- 
structure already noticed. 


Background Facts about the Neighbourhood 


aw 
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At each of the eleven places visited a great deal of background 
information was collected about the amenities and social life of the 
Gistrict, under the following main headings : 


Shops and shopping 

Travelling facilities 

Parks and allotments 

Churches 

Pubs — 

Cinemas 

Schools 

Communiby or social centres 

General morale and attitude to war. 


This information was obtained by direct observation, by indirect 


f 
ty tnterviews and conversations with local residents on their opinion of 


ant a — 


the various social amenities provided and needed, and by direct inter- 


views with parsons, community centre leaders and other eee carer? 


local personalities. The facts thus collected, which dbstedges. 
augment the material obtained by dipe€t interviews with housewives, 


is drawn on es in the part of the Report dealing with the 
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Investigations 


In‘addition to the main investigation described above, a great 


deal of other material collected by Mass-Observation in its investi- 
during the past years 
gatioms into housing problems/is drawn on in the present Report. During 


| i the summer of sob for instance, Mass}Observation did a housing survey 
wo ged | 2 Ger” 


ha ‘the Gas Liht and Coke Co. in Stepney, Westminster and North Ken- 


sington (Kens&} House). In the early months of 1941 Mass-Ubservation 
studied the effect of the blitz on people's housing attitudes in several 
London boroughs. In the summer of 1939 an intensive survey of housing 


attitudes in two Fulham eT ae carried out by a group of archi- 
\ AE gs | on 
‘repeated as oe ey as possible by Mass- 
on A (9 ~ BP 
Observation in the spring of nomen t Early in 1942 Mece=eeemtatt on 


LA 
tectural students, /w 


made a small survey of bedroom problems at Welwyn Garden City. Material 
from all these investigations has been used in thts Sl Sabet 

In addition, material on housing conditions in Bolton has been 
takeh from the unpublished MS ofMass-Observation's study of political 
activities in Bolton; and a special Murv ey of ways CL TP and Blaina in 
the Monmouthshizge coalfield was done in March | 942 en Philip 


mE Massey's "Portrait of a Mining Town" (Fact No.8, November 1937.). 
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the thiugs you dislike about it? 
ZeMe Cam you think of any alterations thet would make you like it better? 


s We Deubtful 
Ss) what q@e they? 


Se that kinc of house would you really like to live in, if you could choose? 


Large house Small house Bunghlow Flat Here Doubtful 
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4 Would you like to have a gardem or not? 
Yes No Doubtful 
Se Would you rether owm or rent your home? 
Own Rent Voubtful 
GeaeDo you like or dislike this neighbourhood? 
Like Dislike Deubtful 
Devhat do you like best about it? 
Gethat do you dislike most about it? 
Tea Can you think of amy changes which would make you like it better? 
Yes No Vouvbthul 


) } wi ;, 
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I. SCOPE OF SURVEY 


HOUSGNG SURVEY 


The aim of this survey is to examine the human habitat, to 
throw light on what the home, and the district surrounding the 
home, mean to the men and women who live in them. After the war 
hundreds of thousands of homes will have to be built and rebuilt. 
It is vitally necessary that we should khow what we are doing when 
we carry out this policy, what sort of homes people want, what sort 
of districts they want to live in, what amenities they want and how 
far they are prepared to go to get them. 


(Homo sapiens L.) 
Man/is a terrestrial mammal. He normally makes his home om 


land. Though he can swim, he cannot live in the water, Occasionally 
he lives on the water, in a ship, or over the water in a hut built 
on stakes driven into the bed of a lake. For practical purposes, 
however, we can assume that the human habitat is dry lands mndxike 
a@riex Mikiiounx 

Like nearly all birds, but unlike many other mammals, man builds 

artificial 

himself anzpmstut/habitation in which to rear his young. Man, how- 
ever goes further than any other living crgature, heweven, in using 
this habitation, his home, to live in, to eat, sleep and keep his 
belengingal A civilised man's whole life, at all seasons of the 
year is centred round his home. Usually he goes out from it each morn- 


ing to his work, returns to it to eat in the evening, and perhaps in 
the middle of the day as well, to pelax after his day's work and to 


sleep. 


ie 
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In the home live also a man's family, his wife and children, 
or a woman's family, her hushand and children; perkaps also other 
rela¥ives, an aged father or mother, or'a close friend who lodges 
with the family. In the home also are most of the family's most 
prized possessions, prized for their sentimenbal associations, for 
their beauty, for their utility. For millions of men and women 
all the woods they possess in the world are contained within the 
four walls of their home. If their homesgf are destroyed by bombs, 
they literally possess nothing but the clothes they stand up in. 

The home is thus the focus of aman's or woman's personal and 
private life, as distinct from his economic and breadwinning life. 
At home a man is a father, a husband, a son; a woman is a mother, 
a wife, a daughter. At work both of them are just workers, As in 
a beehive the worker-bees are sexless, neuter, so aty¥ work do men 
and women tend to become sexless and neuter. At home thev please 
themselves, or their families; at work they please the boss or the 
foreman. With the increasing mechanisation and automabisation of 
work in the modern world, millions find their only way of developing 
their own personality in the home. 

While the home is all-important, ythe district occupies a 
much more equivocal place in people's lives. in the pre-factory 
age when much work was done in the home, and the modern dichotomy 


district 
between home end work barely existed, the pixmam occupied a very 


important position indee@. Every man and woman was part of a 


community. The affairs of the commnity were a matter of concern 


to practically every member of it. The restricted commnity in 


which a man lived provided him with the complete fulfilment of 


— 
Wpathonsiity insofar as it was not fulfilled in his home. Cobbett 
in his Rural Rides (August 24, 1826) recounts how he met a Wiltshire 


woman who had never been more than two and a half miles in her life : 


4T got, at one time, a little out of my mag road in or near 
a place called Tangley. I rode up to the garden wicket of a 
cottage, and asked the woman, who had two children, and who 
seemed to ba about thirty years old, which was the way to Ludgers- 
hall, which I knew could not be more than about four miles off. 
She did not knowl A wery neat, smart and pretty woman; Dut she 
did not know the way to this botten borough, which was, I was 
sure, only about four miles offl | 

"Well, my dear good woman," said I, “but you have been at 


Ludgershal1?" 
No." 
Wor at Andover?" (six miles another way) 
No. 
Nor at Marlborough?" (nine miles another way) 
No. 
“Pray, were you born in this house?” 
"Yes. 


"And how far have you ever been from this house?" 

"Oh, I have been up in the parish and over to Chute." 

That is to say, the utmost extent of her voyages had been 
about two and a half miles. Let no one laugh at her, and, above 
all others, let not me, who am convinced that the faéilit&es 
which now exist of moving human bodfes from place to place are 
are amongst the curses of the country, the destroyers of industry, 
of morals, and, of course, of happiness. It is a great wrror 
to suppose that people are rendered stupid by remaining always 

in the same place. This was a very acute woman, and as well 
behaved as need to be. 


This is some indication of how mich the restricted district 
around the home used to mean to people in the pre-factory age, and 
how little they needed to travel and to enlarge their habitat in 
order to live the good life. 

Nowadays, while there are still people,im especially in rural 
areas, who have travelled very little (only ten years ago an old 
woman who had never been to London came before the Croydon Bench), 
the great majority of people have travelled considerably more than 
a dozen miles from their birthplaceg. Few Londoners have not been 


at least as far as Southend or Margate on pleasure bent; probably 


ene 
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even fewer Mancunians or Boltonians have not been to Blackpool or 
Southport. The area within which people live their communal lives 
has immeasurably enlarged in the past hundred years. This has 
inevitably weakened the part played by the restricted community or 
district round the home in people's lives. 

One of the main objects of this survey is to examine what 
the district or neighbourhood in which people live means to them. 
What do they do there which might be done elsewhere? What do they 
do elsewhere which might be done there? How far do they realise 
they are members of a community? Does a man who lives in Hilmer 
Street, 5.W.6, regard himself as a resident of Hilmer St., a citizen 
of Fulham or a Londoner? How far is he satisfied with the amenities 

What changes 
provided in Fulham? Smwxfsax/would he like to see gkungex when 
Fulham is rebuilt after the war? Will he want to live in Fulham 
at all? If not, is it his house that he dislikes, or Fulham it- 
self? 

This survey, then, is divided into two main parts, one dealing 
with the home and what it means to the people who live in it, and 
the other dealing with the district or place in which the home is 
situated and what that means to the people who live in it. 

Homes 

The best way of considering what his or her home means to a 
man or woman is to exsmine what he or she does in it. In his 
home a man lives with his family, if he has one, eats, sleeps, 
relaxes after his work, entertains his friends and relations, 


stores his food and fuel supplies and his furniture and other 


possessions. In his home he also needs facilities for keeping 


—— a ae 
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and 
himself cleawf warm, for lighting the rooms adequately after dark, 


for keeping the whole house wel’ ventilsted and for disposing of 
household refude. If he has a garden, he uses it for a variety of 
purposes, from cultivation to just taking the air. Finally, since 
"man does not live by bread alone", he needs a pleasant environment 
in the form of aesthetically pleasing decoration. One negative 
need is that he needs to be free from interference by neighbours, 

unduly loud 
from the/sound of their voices, their cocks, their cats and their 
loudspeakers. The need for peasonable privacy is not one of the 
least of human needs in connection with the home. 

The method of temure of the home, whether it is rented on 
a weekly, monthly or yearly basis, or owned outright, is also an 
important consideration. How does this affect people's feelings 
about their homes? Do people: - who own homes take more or less 
pride in them thah people who rent them? Are people who rent, 
but would like to own, their homes more or less dissatisfied with 

tenants 

their homes than those/who like renting them? 

Another important factor in determining peopbe's attitudes 
to their homes is the length of time they have been living in 
them? Do people like to live in their houses for a long or a 
short time? Are people prepared to move from a smaller to a 
larger house as their family grows, and then back to a smaller 
one again as it leaves home to set up house on ifs own? On the 
answer to this question depends a vitally important decision of 


post-war reconstruction policy. Hpuses with a large number of 


rooms are only really needed by large families. The present sys- 


tem whereby many people stay in the same house all their lives 


« 6 « 
means a very wasteful use of social capital from the point of 
view of the whole commnity, because there are many years during 
which the extra rooms of large houses are hot in use. It can 
easily be calculated how many houses of a certain size are needed 
in any given commnity. If people are prepared to be mobile fewer 
large houses need be built, and more people may perhaps spend a 
part of their lives, when they are first married and have no 
childreh and again when they are old and all their children have 
left home, in flats. 

This raises the question of the type of house people want 
to live in. There can be no doubt that the overwhelming majority 


of the population wou like to live in a small house with a garden, 


but people can only/imagine living conditions which they have al- 
ready seen or experienced. any + ‘peopld, \when hey say they would 
hate to live in flats have n their mind's eye a picture of the 
more repellent type "9 six-floor liftless barrack that was built 
between 1890 and 1914; son they say they would like to live in 

a small house with a garden havd “tn their _— eye one of the 
better-class housing estates such as Roehampton or Watling, or 
the small houses to be found in countless rows in the outer sub- 
urbs of the great wetein * It is probably true to say that no 
block of flats that anyone could reasonably be expected to say 
they would prefer to a small hoguse to live in has yet been erec- 
ted in Britain; that is to say no block of flats has yet been pro- 
vided with all those communal advantages that would umaxkis satisfy 


those needs which people at present find eatistsed by small = 


as pn (fad ples 
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People's opinions about what kind of house they would like 
to live in should therefore be treated with reserve. It is up 
to the planners to discover what are the reasons for people 
holding the opinions they do, and then endeavour to satisfy their 
real wants by the use of tlee technical knowledge at their dis- 
posal. If a person's main objection to living in a flat is that 
they like a bathroom,or hate comminal lavatories, or cannot climb 
stairs, the planner's answer is simple. If a person works in the 
centre of a great city, and yet wants to live not more than half 
an hour's journeg from his work in a small house with a garden and 
reasonably quick access to open country, the answer is more complex. 


The section on homes, to Up—the-TUTeroing pages, seeks to 


discover just what priority the home and its situation occupy in 


people's desires. How important is it to them? How fkxed are 
their ideas about it? What snags are there for the planner in the 
rye. =. of ore. Rre JUREOne: or deep-seated phobias about the home? 
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The importance of the place or district can also be gauged 
from an examination of what people do in ite For the purpose of 
the present survey, the workplace is cemp@eesely excluded, even if 
is identical with the home or the neighbourhood. Outside their 
homes people travel, both to and f Yom work and on various domestic 


errands, they do their shopping, they occupy their leisure-time, 


both indoors and out of doors in sport, in walking, in going to 
cinemas and music-~-halls and football-matches. They satisfy their 
spiritual urges by attending political and religious ceremonies. 


They meet their friends and neighbours in pubs and clubs and social 


Fy » 8 & 

| .centres. They participate in all forms of communal activity. 

{ But here we have to note that it is quite possible to live in 
a modern commnity without taking any part in its life except 
perhaps shopping. Many of the amenities provided in modern 
communities are not comminal amenities so much as mass amenities. 
Going to a cinema is a mass activity; it does not involve any form 
of co-operation with other cinema-goers. Whereas belonging to 
a local choral or dramatic society and taking part in the annual 
performance of the "Messiah" or "H.M.S.Pinafore" is a communal 
activity which does involve active co-operation with other people, 
One of the features of modern British civilisation is the spread 
of mass le&sure activities and the relative decline of comm anal 
activities. This survey aims to throw some light, if possible, 
on this phenomenon. 

With the glace, as with the home, we also have the problems 

of what sort of district people would like to live in if they 
could, town, country or suburb, and of satisfying the aesthetic 


need of a beautiful environment. 
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II. METHODS OF SURVEY 


peaches hewerrag alti bunches 
This investigation/was carried out by a special Mass-Observation 


ehsson 
unit in teetve different English towns or London districts in the 
wutumn and winter of 1941-42. Supplememtary material was available 
from numerous other places, including a Welsh mining village, several 
other London suburbs ahd districts and a Lancashire cotton town. 
Though the main part of the investigation consisted of house-to-house 
interviews, a wealth of supporting material was obtained, particularly 
on the neighbourhood side of the inquiry, um Wherewer possible the 

eas Pret sYiuduad (y maw. obieu ~ 

places chosen were plac s/ where substantial social survey had al- 
ready been conducted before the war so that comparative pre-war data 
should be available. 

ehoen 

The twetve places which form the basis of the investigation are 
listed below, in the order in which they were visited, with thetype 
a 


of house studied at each,a the number of interviews and/reference to 


previous surveys, if any. 


PLACE DATES OF TYPE OF NO. OF INTER} PREVIOUS SURVEYS 
VISIT HOUSING VIEWS 

Worcester Sept.1941 old houses 40 Studied by M-O, 1940. 

Watling Octe1941 LeC.Ce estate 100 ReDurant : "Watling 
Social Survey", 1939. 

Dagenham Oct. 1941 L.C.Ce estate 100 T.eYoung : "Becontree & 
Dagenham", 1934. 

lliford Oct. 1941 old houses 100 

Fulham Nove 1941 (old houses 100 Studied by M-0O, 1938-40. 

(flats 100 

Kentish Town Dec.1941 flats 60 

Portsmouth Jan.1942 old houses 100 Studied M-O, 1941. 

Birmingham Feb.1942 old houses 100 "When We Build Agein", 
1941. 

Bournville Feb.1942 garden suburb 100 WeA-Harvey : "The Model 
Village", 1906. 

Roehampton BMar.1942 L.C.C. estate 100 


Letchworth Mar.1942 garden city pele Studied by M-0O, 1940. 


del 


At each of these places 100 interviews were obtained, with 
the exceptions of Fulham, where 200 interviews were obtained, 100 
at houses and 100 at flats, Nkghgu Kentish Town and Worcester, where 
60 and 40 interviews respectively were obtained. The grand total 
of interviews was thus 1100, or an average of 100 pers place. 

The method employed was to visit every eleventh house in the 
area selected, sanutxaskxkhaxhousshotkdarxifxhaxarxshexwanikadxmingd xann- 


wariugxaxfen xquesttonusxakankxtkexhkousexandxnekghkouxkaad. If there 


was no reply from the eleventh house, the investigator visited the 
twelfth 
uuxt/house ,muxkhaxxame xaidexatxkhexrand xunktixanaxncaxfaundx where 


thexmousekoiderxwasxiux and if there was still no reply, the tenth 


house. At the Fulham flats there were too few ftats to enable this 
flat 
procedure to be followed,’4 approximately every third Henze had to 


be visited, and at Kentish Town almost every flat was visited. 
practieally 
When the householder, who in mimaxk/every case was the housewife, 


the few exceptions being the daughter of the house, the husband or 
investigatortold 
both husband and wife, came to the door, the imkurviewer uxket/her 


that she was doing a survey on housing problems anc was anxious to 
get housewives’ opinions on likes and dislikes about housing; would 
she (the housewife)mind answering a few questions? The pesponse to 
this approach was almost invariably friendly. ‘In many cases the 
investigator was asked inside the house and in not a few was aiso 
offered 2 our of tera. Suite eften tiie housewife would invite the 
investigator to call again if she was ever that way again. 

In a house-to-house investigation the weather is of less im- 


portance than in a streeb investigation, but it is worth recording 


that at Watling, Dagenham and Fulham the weather was notably fine, 


-_ Ke —_— 
while at Ilford, Kentish Town, Birmingham, Roehampton ang Letch- 


The omly perceptible 
proportion 
effect of the bad weather was to make a slightlg higher purzantage 


worth it was either cold, wet or snowy. 


of homgsewives invite the investigator into the house. 


The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is reproduced in full in Appendix A. It 
consists of thirtwen direct questions and eighteen supplementary pieces 
of information. All the interviews were much more informal than is 
possible in a stpeet questionnaire,and this meant that the questions 
were not always asked in the same order. If for example unde#Qges tion 
1 (likes and dislikes about the house), a housewife became very 
voluble about her kitchen, Quesg$ias 9 and 10 (likes and dislikes 
about kitchens and possible alterations) might be taken next. Many 
long verbatim comments were obtained in the course of the interviews, 
and these are quoted freely in the text of this report. 

The ee aaa information to be obtained before the edt 


questionna ive! was oaleg a4 xuxez consisted of the following : 


: Sex, age and class of informant. 


Job of chief wage-earner of household. 

Distance travelled to work, and method of —— 
No. of members of household. 
Length of residence. 
Place of former residence, ‘paints sacaiiall 
Tenure (whether owned or rented). 

No. of bedrooms. 

Bathroom or not. 

Size and condition of garden. 


At the end of each interview, the interviewer was asked to give a 


brief estimate of thee interviewee's personality. 


The questions in the questionnaire were framed with the object 


of eliciting the following information ;: 


on 


be 
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Likes and dislikes about the house. 
Possible alterations to own house. 
Possible improvements in new houses built 
after the war. 
Type of house (small house, flat etc.) really pre- 
ferred if given a free choice. 
Liking for a garden. 
Prefeynhce for owning or renting home. 
Likes and dislikes about kitchen. 
Possible alterations to kktchen. 
Likes and dislikes about the neighbourhod. 
Possible changes to neighbourhood. 
Possible improvements in replanning neighbourhood 
after the war. 
Transport difficulties. | 
The first twelve Questiofig/ 13,and 
kkekxkhs questions were asked at all the interviews, but/some 


Lzered 
of the supplementary information was added only while the investigation 
Q.13 (transport difficulties) and 
was in progress./ information about distance travelled and method of 


transport were not asked or obtained at Worcester and Wkéling, the 
first two places visited; and the information about the reason for 

the Letchworth and some of the 
removing from the former place of residence was collected only at/ 
Roehampton interviews. 


The Sanple 


(? worth giving details of age, sex and class break-up of 
householders interviewed; also analysis of jobs of chief wage- 
earners. ) 


Background Information 


At each of the eleven places visited a great deal of background 


information was colleéedd about the amenities and social life of 


main 
the neighbourhood, under the following/headings ; 


Shops and shopping 

Travelling facilities 

Parks and allotments 

Churches 

Pubs : 

Cinemas, EAnucotven. 

Community or social centres 
Gemeral morale and attitude to war 


RS, ee a 
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‘shi information was obtained both kuxkika f9om indirect interviews 
with local residents, and their attitude towards the varhous amenities 
provided, and by direct snymstigukkan interviews with local parsons, 

knowledgeable 

commnity centre leaders and other/local xmumdmurx personalities. This 
information, which fills out considerably the mater&al obtained by 
direct interview with housewives is quoted at length in the section 


on places. 


Supplementary Information 


In addition to the basic investigation outlined above, Xhu 
deufterxatxthiaxraperkxhaxxn nagxueeeus kemnxukiaxkexunex af great 
deal of other material collected by Mass-Observation has been drawn 
on in the present report. During the summer of 1959, for instance, 

Mass-Sbservation did a housing survey for the Gasf Light & Coke Co. 
in Stepney, Westminster and North Kensington (Kensal House). In 
the early months of 1941 Mass}Observation did a small survey of 
the effect of the blitz on people's housing attitudes in several 
London boroughs. In the summer of 1939 a very good intensive sur- 
vey of housing attitudes was done in Fulham by a group of archi- 
tectural students, which has been heavily drawn on in this report, 


and this was repeated so far as was possible by Mass-Ybservation 


in the spring of 1941. Material from all these investigations 


has been used in this report. 
fremx* 
In addition, information on housing conditiofis in Boltongkes 


Reenxuaedt taken from the umpublished MS of xm Mass-Observation's 
special survey of Nantyglo and 
study of political activities has been use ; and 8/ cat: 


Buaine J3p.the Mormoutpuntrs ooaiesens was dow, ie Marsh 94g f° yrpest 


%z 8, Nov.1937). 
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‘ @iI. DESCRIPPION OF PLACES AND HOUSES SURVEYED 
i 4 


A. OLD HOUSES 


Old house propervy dating from before 1914 and in most cases 
from the late 19th century was stidied in five areas in the present _ 
survey, ViZe birmingham-Smethwick, Fulham, Ilford, Portsmouth and 
worcester. In all 440 interviews were obtained, 100 at each of the 
places mentioned, except Worcester where in a pilot survey only.40 
houses were visited. 
Except at Worcester, and to some extent at Fulham, where the 
types of houses were particularly varied, there were very few houses 
that could be described as slums. The great bulk of them were of the 
typé known as “tunnel-backs" which were built in their millions in 
Great Britain in the latter part of the 19th century. Tunnel-back 
houses have two living-rooms and a scullery on the ground-floor and 
three bedrooms on the first floor. The name"tunnel-back" derives from 
the ‘hm appearance of the scullery with the small third bedroom over 
it jutting out from the back of the house. Nobody who has entered 
a British industrial city by rail can fakk have failed to see row 
upon row of this type of house backing on to the railway line, with 
a small garden behind. An excellent description of tunnel-back 
housing is that given in "When We Build Again"; though it relates | 
specifically to Birmingham, it applses also to a very +OPS¢ extent 
London and 
to/every other industréal ‘city in Britains 
| (Take in quote in frd page of Birmingham section). 


The main differences between the four groups of tunnel-back houses 


studied in the present survey wepe that in Birmigzkhem and Ilford they 


ty oe 
al mainly of the standard type just described, in Portsmouth they 


xen were without bay windows os all, and in Fulham there was musmaxiy 
also a basement floor, and in one or two streets a second floor as 


well, making either three or four floors in all. 
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III. DESCRIPTIONS OF HOUSES AND-AREAS—SURVEYED 


1. WORCESTER 


Worcester is a West Country cathedral city on the River Severn, 
It has a population (Bre-war) of 53,000,and is administratively a 


county bobough. The area studied for the purpose of this wurvey 


consisted mainly of old and rather dilapidated property in the 


neighbourhood of the canal. Forty houses in 15 streets were visited, 


and the following descriptions are taken from investigators’ notebooks ;: 


Britannia Row, Court 3: This is a very poor working-class 
court, entered from Britannia Row by a narrow covered passage. 
It comprises eight old cottages, all joined together, which 
face on to a patch of rough, unkempt grass. There has been 
no attempt at cultivation of this communal patch of grass, 
which is used solely as a place for hanging washing. At the 
far end of the court-are three outside lavatories which are 

s¥ared by the inhabitants. Nearly all the inhabitants are 

old, mostly over 60, and many are deaf, lame or otherwise in- 
capacitated, so the atmosphere ia not a lively one. Very 
little doorstep gossip or other signs of friendliness. 


Hill Street : Working-class houses approached from the back, 

as in Spring Lan@s front doors not used. Bub as well as p&bh 
running past back doors, there is a garden stretch of garden 
about 20 feet wide for each group of six or eight houses. This 
garden is commnal in the sense that there is no attempt at 
hedges or fences dividing off different plots, but obviously 
different parts of it have, at some time, been cultivated by 

“a different people; in one place there is just grass, in another 
S35 a chaos of chrysanthemums etc. But neglect at the moment seems 
pretty uniform; all the place is overgrown with weeds. Communal 


Ly 4, lavatory at the far end of this garden. : 
' . ¥) dames Street : Fairly narrow; houses dreary looking, though at 
\ cheerful by small gardéns,-really glori- 


v ~ the back they are made 
} fied gardens yards,which abounded in flowers and vegetables. 
bed 
\ / | x: old tumble-down 


Little Charles S$ t : SE&RxPEMRERIDOE Hak. 
houses near a factory from which mich clan@ing and clatteréi 
could be heard; not far from the main a” — 


Little Chestnut Street : Houses in blocks of e No 


= or ten. 
ront gardens, street-doors opening directly into living- 
rooms. Outside appearance of houses dilapidated; doors ne 


repainting. Two large V's, about six feet high, chalked in 
white on one block of houses. : 


: 
: 
: 
: 
- 
: 


< 
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Lock Road : A narrow, dismal street; no gardens, but small 
yards at the back. Houses are condemned, but have not the 
dilapidated appearance of St. Peter's Place. 


Loves Grove : A poor working-class street of rather tumble-down 

“@ld cottages. The cottages are built with a very narrow front- 
age, but run a long way back, so that the scullery at the back 
is joined to the kitchen in the front by a longish passage, 
which makes cooking and washing-up rather complicated processes. 


Not a frien@ly atmosphere; the inhabitants are full of gri¢évances 


about their neighbours, and pride themselves on "keeping them- 
selves to themselves". 


Lower Chestmt Street : This street is divided. At one end there 
is a better type of house with small front gardens; at the lower 
end the houses are in blocks of eight or ten with front-doors 
opening straight on to the sidewalk. There are large, usually 
well-kept gardens at the back of the houses. Most houses look 
as if they need repairing and repainting, but generally speaking 
the windows and curtains are tidy and clean. 


St. Peter's Place : A small, narrow street; on one side is a row 


of ten or twelve small cottages, very old and rather picturesque, © 


which have all been condemned, except two slightly larger ones. 
Two more modern cottages on the other side of the road have tiny 
front gardens full of flowers, chiefly Michaelmas daisies. The 
street goes mff towards St. Peter's church; next to the church 
is an expanse of ground on which are half-built red-brick air 
raid shelters. One lavatory to two houses. 


Southfield Street : The top part of the street consists of fairly 


good type houses wih small front gardens. At the lower end, 
the houses on both sides of the street are smaller, of in- 

ferior type. The front-doors open directly on to the pavements, 
and garage cans stand beside them. An attempt is made to keep 
up appearances. The windowsg and curtains are usually clean, 
and in the ground floor front window is usually a plant or an 
ornament. Two out of three interviewed had bought their houses. 


Spring Lane : A row of working-class houses facing on to the 
canal. e front-doors are never used, as the houses are di- 


vided up into groups of about six, each of which has an alley- 
way to the back, where a straight concrete path runs past all 
the back doors. There are no gardens properly speaking, and 
all the dustbins, washing-lines etc. are scattered about on 
this concrete path. About half-way along are two lavatories, 
back to back, the other side of the path from the houses. One 
of them has no door. Further on are two narrow wash-houses, 
both obviously unused. Pails of garbage, old newspaper etc, 
disfigure the path, but there is a most gorgeous array of 
brilliant flowers grown in boxes and tubs outside tks almost 


every back-door, fuchsias, caéti, ferns, geraniums etc. 


=“ we 


Areas of old houses always present some difficulty in se- 
smaller 
curing a homogeneous sample, as in most/towns built in or before 


the 19th century development was very haphazard and varied. The 

streets described above, however, together with the four other 

streets in the sample (Lock St., St. Paul's Vale, Spring Hill and 
the houses where 

Willingtwn Rd.) do give a pretty good idea of mea/the D and lower 


C class people of Worcester, a typical medium-sized county town and 
cathedral city, live. 
are 
The outstanding features&s/the general air of untidiness and 
dilapidation, the particular lack of interest displayed in communal 
gardens, though the same people will errefully cultivate flowers in 
their own tubs and boxes, and the high incidence of communal sani- 


tary arrangements. 


ILFORD 


4. 


The area of Ilford selected for study consisted of five very 
long streets off Ilford Lane in the soubhern part of the boven, 
viz. Grange Road, Hemley Road, Hampton Road, Kingston Road and 
Windsor Reed. All these streets were over half a mile long and 
parallel with each other. The re was consequently a deadly air of 
monotony about the district, which was enhanced b¢ the similarity 
of the houses, which from either end of the street seemed to stretch 
away as far as the gpm eye could see. 

The houses werejf all,except for a few post-1919 ones at the 
east end, of the "tunnel-back" type (cf. under Birmingham), the 
typical late Victorian and Edwardian respectable working-class 
home. Though the streets are so long shopping facilities are 
fairly good, the west ends being served by shops in ®lford Lane, 
and the middle and east ends by shopgs on the corners and in cross- 
atreets. Following are some extracts from investigators’ notebooks 


about each of the streets, though it will be seen that there is not 
much difference between them :; 


Gr e Road : Small houses, rather smaller than those in the 
other roads, though still of the parlour type. The houses seemed 
less uniform, and theroad less drab,kxikam with more variations in 
- the tiny front gardens and less privet hedge. No houses actually 
demolished, but severe blast effects; houses are being repaired 
rapidly, but not redecorated. Many people evacuated. Few, if. 
any, bathrooms. Rents range from 15s. to 22s. 6d. 


a Road : Two long rows of yellow-brick gam two-story houses; 
sma ront gardehs with heavy iron railings and usually breast- 


high privet hedges. Front gardens (about 8' x 15') are usually 
small grass plots with few flowers, or concreted. Front doorways 
are ornate with coloured tiling on the porches and stained glass . 
windows round the doors. Houses are solidly built, and many owners 
have spoken gratefully of their ability to withstand blast. The 
bath seems to be an afterthought, and is placed in the kitchen, 3 
or in partitioned-off parts of the back bedroom, making the latter 
di sprepertionately smal compared with the front bedroom. 


Halfway along the street is a dem@lished area of about a 
dowen houses, and most of the other houses are patched up after 
blast damage. The windows are blocked up with tar-Zelting, and. 
the temporary nature of the job is a sore point, as it has warped 
in many places and left gaps, so that the rooms are draughty. 

The houses are owned by individuals, and the rentsconsequently. 
vary considerably. ‘Some houses are occupied by their owners, 
while others are controlled, so that? the rents are low. 


ats Road : This street runs to nearly 400 houses. It starts 
° rom Ilford Lane with fairly solid looking houses, about 

40 years old, red-brick with bay-windows and small frontgardens 
with iron gates and railings. The further end consists of new 
houses, only about 16 years old. Beyond this used to be fields, 
but it is now all built up. There is not much actual bomb damage 
in the road itself, but nearly all the houses have hed windows 
blasted, so that there is a large amount of permanfarmt black-out. 
Some of the Bouses have floors made unusable by bomb damage. The 
occupangs of the newer group of housesseemed on the whole easier 
and pleasanter to interview. 7 


Kingston Road : A very long road of C-class houses, with rents 
pretty constant at 23s. a week. It has suffered fairly badly 

from air raids - two houses demolished by a bomb at the Ilford 

Lane end, and practically every window in the street blown out 

by a neighbouring"land-mine" in the spring. Only a very few of 
these windows have so far been replaced, the great majority having 
been filled in with black tarpaulin material. Many of the houses 
thus have the whole of the front of the house permanently blacked au 
out. The general effect of this from the street is most depressing, 
a fact which has been remarked on by a number of tenants. 

In the centre and at the west and of the street the houses 
are all joined together, the-only breaks of more than a foot or 
two being at the occasional side-turnings. As one of the tenants 
put it, its is like "one long house partitioned off." There is 
thus a long monotonous vista of small red-bricked, slate-roofed, 
‘wo=stepyrhouses, with gables and diminutive porches and mkther 
quaxerxtuaxbay-windows, -gometimes on both floors. The 
front gardens are very small, about ten feet long, usually filled 
with a privet hedge, and occasionally containing one or two 
small trees. There is rarely any attempt at cultivation. 

The few post-1919 houses at the east end of the road are built 
in blocks of four, with gables,and bay-windows on both floors. 
They are faced with stucco. Their gardens are similar to the 
rest of the road, with a low wall separating them from the pave- 
ment and a privet hedge filling most of the 150 odd square feet. 


Windeor Street : This road differs little from the other four; 
like them it is a long monotonous: street of small late Victorian 
greyish houses, with diminutive front-gardens mainly filled with 
privet, but in a few cases also some flowers. Nottingham lace _ 
curtains, aspidistras, heavy plush tabdle-cloths and mny ornaments 
are features of-the interiors. There is not a house in the whole 
street without at least one damaged window, though none have 
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5. FULHAM 


The Fulham area studied consisted of 100 houses in the 


and the central part of Fulham Road 
deasely-populated streets on either side of North End Roadg and 


100 flats in Fulham Court, a large estate erected by the Fulham 
Botough Council. The following streets were included in the survey : 


North of Lillie Rd.: Archell Rd. 
Chesson Rd., 
Dieppe St. 
Fairholme Rd. 
Talgarth Rd. 


South of Lillie Rd. : Anselm Rad. 
Barclay Rde 
Bishop's Rd. 
Britannia Rd. 
Cassidy Rd. 
Dawes Rd. 
Halford Rae 
Lilyville Rd. 
Maxwell Rd. 
Moore Park Rd. 
Ongar Rae 

Parkville Rd. 
‘Waterford Rd. 
\ Winchendon Rd. 
‘Walham Grove 


Others : Homestead Rd. 
Mirabel Rd. 
Rumbold Rd. 

The salient point about Fulham is the acute shortage of public 
open spaces. There are only 68 acres for the borough's total of 
1,856 on which live 139,000 people; that is roughly one acre of open 
space per 500 inhabitants. Moreover, the two largest open spaces, 
Bishop's Park (24¢yYacres) and South Park (21 acrea) are right on the 
edge of the borough, and a mile and half a mile respectively from 
any of the streets surveyed and from Fulham Court. There are two 


small open spaces within a quarter of a mile of some and half a mile 


of most of the streets south of Lillie Rd., viz. Eel Brook Common, 


(14 ac.) and Parson's Green (8 ac.). People living north of 
southwards for 
e Lillie Rd. mst go/more than half a mile to the nearest open 


space, Eel Brook Common. Northwards there is no open space, if 
the exiguous strips of Brook Green and Shepherds Bush Green are 
excepted until Wormwood Scrubs, about three miles as the crow flies, 
is reached. There are several muk privabe open spaces in Fulhan, 
allf larger than the largest public one, which include Fulham Palace 
grounds, Hurlingham Pais Jullien cemeteries . an 

The majority of the Fulham houses stadioaJeedatetes of two stories 
over a basement, with a cross between a yard and a front garden,some- 
times containing a few straggly privet bushes or other shrubs, sepa- 
rating them from the street, an additional barrier being provided by 
iron railings. The front doors of these houses were mostly reached by 
a/flight of xkmek steps from the pavement,/ The chief exceptions to 
this lay-out were Dieppe St., where the front doors¢g opened directly 
on to the street at street level, and Ongar HE Rd., where there was 
an extra story and the houses were mostly let in flats. Waiham Grove 
justified its title by an avenue of severely pruned planes, and had 
in addition definite front gardens, 6-8 ft. long, xm which some tenants 
cultivated. Timwe In Dawes St. the houses refoiced in bow windows on 
the first-floor as well as the ground-floor. 

Some descriptions of Fulham streets from investigators! note- 
books ;: 
Archell Rd.) Continuous rows of two-storied basement houses, 


esson Rd.) with diminutive bow-windows on ground-floor and 
ights of steps up to front-door. Very drab-looking 


Ss 
on account of grey brickwork. Sm ll front yards, often with 
a few shrubs such as privet, divided from wukikinu street by iron 


railings. 


short and there was a bow window on the ground-floog 


20% 


| yx VY, east end, and a school on the south side. 
a . 


ge Ongar Rd. : Old three-story basement houses, about 40 ft. high, 
Fan A with small front yards, railings and steps up to the front- 


y xX forated generally; effect very drab. 


‘, 


J” As these déscriptions show, almost the whole of this part of 


Anselm Rad. : Similar to Archell Rd., but with a few newer- 
looking three-story flat-buildings at the far end. 


Dawes Rd. : A slightly more pretentious-looking street, with 
more ornate houses, those on the north side having red brick 


ae all having a bow-window on the first as well as the ground 
OOT e 


Dieppe St. : a short street of drab, grey, dilapidated three- 
sory houses with basements; no bay windows; no front gardens 


or yards; many broken windows; general air of untidiness. 


Fairholme Rd. : Large houses converted intoflats or rooms; 
> apar om bomb damage they are fairly well kept, but there 
a is a general air of having known better days. 


\° Halford Rd. : Like Archell Rd., but with wome newer houses at 


doors; mostly let in flats, and several notices announcing 


uN flats to let. Dilapidated, grey and dreary look about the street.’ 
ns  Pelgerth Rd. : A long monotonous road of basementaa houses, with 
OF sk steps leading up to the front doors; an air of having deter- 


alham Grove : a pleasant (by Fulham standards) street near the 
x junction of North End Rd. and Fulham Rd., with a small avenue 
c/ “UY of planes. Houses were three-story basement affairs, with 

er, small front-gardens six to eight feet long, some of which had 
— flowers growing in them; railings divided them from the street. 
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Fulham is grey and dreary-looking, though the effect of monotony is 
not so striking as at Ilford, as the streets are shorter. All the 
houses surveyed were shared or double houses eo, using one 
front-door. Aspidistras and Nottingham lace curtains were frequent. 
Finally, here is a somewhat fuller description of a Fulham street 
that was not actually included in the present survey as most of the 
houses were empty owing to the blitz, but which was intensively 


surveyed in 1939 by the Architectural Group, and again early in 1941 


by Mass-Observation : 


Hilmer Street is a drab working-class street of grey brick 
three story houses. It runs parallel to North End Rd., behind 
West Kensington Station, and practically never is there any traffic 
going along it. At the back of the street, the far side mfxukizsh 
from the station, is a patch o#@ derelict waste ground, on which are 
now built several fair-sized shelters, serving this and neigh- 
bouring streets. By day children play round them, on the heaps 
of upturned chalky earth throwg up by the building. Nothing 
grows on it except a little coarse grass and some little plants 
that look like yarrow, only smaller. At the entrance to the 
street is an A.F.S. sub-station, and the men are frecuently seen 
out on exercises in and round Hilmer Street. Theseg exercises 
are very popular among the Hilmer Street children, who always 
crowd to the corner of the street when anything of the sort is 
going on. 

Hilmer Street is a very lively street compared with most as 
badly bombed as it has been. There is not a house in it that 
has not had its windows blown out at least, and often more 
serhous damage. Some of the windows have been replaced with 
glass, but most of the front ones with cardboard patches, or 
officially boarded up. This gives the street a very depressing 
appearance; but nevertheless it has not the air of desolation so 
marked in Commodore St., Stepney. Only a few of the houses are 
empty, and women gossiping at the doors is the rule rather than 
the exception. The number of children playing about the streets 
is also quite remarkable for wartime London. 


Hilmer St. is adjacent to, and has houses of the same type as 
Fairholme Rd. and Dipppe St. both referred to above. These three 
streets were by far the "slummiest" encountered in the present 
Fulham survey. 

The Fulham flats studied - Fulham Court, just off Fulham Rd. - 
were seven large barrack-like blocks of 4-5 stories each, containing 
in all over 200 flats. They were made of yellow brick, and were sepa- 
rated by asphalt playgrounds where many children played to the 
accompaniment of considerable noise. A central road was planted with an 
avenue of small trees. There were no lifts; access to the upper floors 
was by means of dark and narrow staircases at each end and in the centre 
of each ness Aue top flats had attics. There were iron balconies, 


serving about four flats each. No effort seemed to have been made to 


make the flats look cheerful and relieve the barrack-like appearance; 


though there were ® good many shrubs in boxes or plants in pots, 


especially on the upper floors. 
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7. PORTSMOUTH 


The Portsmouth interviews were done in the Kingston and 
Fratton district, which consists almost entirely of working-class 
houses and small shops and has been heavily blitzed. Some streets 
are quite empty, others half-empty. In each of the four streets in 
which interviews were obtained between oneethird and half the houses 
were either empty or, occasionally, occupied ohly for a few hours 
each day, the tenants going out to the country to sleep every night. 


In only one of these streets, however, is there any very obvious damage, 


though all of them have mumffem@ been affected by the blast of nearby 
bombs. 

PBrtsmouth itself is, of course, an important naval port and 
dockyard, with a population of 256,000. A very considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are either naval men and their families 
or else civil&ém employees of the Admiralty. 

Fours streets were covered in the survey, andg the following 
b&ble shows the number of interviews obtained in each street compared 


with the total number of houses in the street : 


STREEB TOTAL NO. OF HOUSES NO. OF INTERVIEWS OBTAINED 
Byeriey Rd. 50 24 

Liverpool Rd. 90 45 

Moorland Rd. 80 8 


23 
TO0 


Newcome Rd. 100 


In Moorland Rd. the BMaxkuxmfxthea interviews waz were conducted 


on the “every eleventh house" basis described in Chapter II, but in 
the other three roads an attempt was made to do a complete house-to- 
house survey. This was complete@ as far as possible 4n Byerley Rd. 

and Liverpool Rd., tut the quota of 100 interviews was reached be- 
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fore the end of Newcome Rd. 
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The houses in all four streets are about 70-80 years old and 


of similar design, which indeed is true of many thousands of houses 


in Portsmouth. They are unimaginatively planned, in rows flush with 


the pavement, on either side of the road, with a frontage of not more 


than four yards. The rooms are small square boxes opening off a lon, 


narrow, dark passage, leading from the front door to the kitchemg 
The stairs, which are steep and narrow and without banisters, rise at 


a sharp right angle to the hall in the two-bedroom houses. In the 


three-bedroom houses, e.g. some of those in Newcome Rd., the stairs 


curve round awove a side-door entrance and are furnished with banisters. 


On the ground-Zloor there are two living-rooms, one ab the front and 


one at the back, a kitchen and a very small scullery, usually only 


about sixxfemtxiegxamwenxandxaxmatfx 2 x 23 yds. 
scullery has been enlarged, but only at# the mxpansz cost of dimini shing| 


In a few cases the 


stilt further the inadequate garden space.. 

\ None of the houaes have bay-windows or front gardens, though some 
Oh as porches, with the front-door set back a couple of feet from the 
paverent. Ceilings are often low, and the rooms, especially the kit- 
chen, which most people use as a main living-room, dark. To this 
kiving-room there are always two ddors, so that sometimes there are 
four doors in a sania line : front-door, long passage, two kitchen 
doors and scullery door leading into the garden ;: result a through 


draught and a cold house. Other defects in the construction and lay- 


thin 
out of these houses are the sim/walls and the very small gardens or 


yards, which are just large enough to take an Anderson shelter and 


allow about axfeekxRRdxkxRR eighteen inches on each side- A narrow 
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passage, not mech more than two feet wide, runs up beside the kitchen 


and scullery from the street to the garden. 


The majority of the roads in the Kingston and Fratton district, 


and in other working-class areas off Portsmouth, contain houses similar 
to these, though there are a few roads or sometimes half-roads in which 
the houses have a downstairs fem bay-window and a small front garden 
(cf. the Fulham houses). The general effect #s drab and monotonous; 
and on a cold day, in a partially devastated and deserted area, de- 


pressing in the extreme. The 


eighbormhood has been badly planned, 


or more probably not planned at all, and shows every mark of a poverty- 
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8. BIRMINGHAR HTUOMETHOG 8 

The area of Birmingham selected for study was the district 
along the Dudley Road, extending across the borough boundary into 
the County Borough of Smethwick, which was indistinguishable from 
Birmingham in its general lay-out and types of housing. (Populations 
Birmingham, 1,050,000; Smethwick, 80,000). The TSA, TER 


were surveyed on the every-eleventh-house basis ;: 


Cape St. Poplar St. 
Criswell St. Raglan Rd. 
Cuthbert Rd.. Reynolds Rd. 
FPawdrey Rd. Royal Park SERd. 
Grove Lane Springhil]A®enue 
Lower Cross St. Tudor St. 

Lower Grove St. West Heath Ra. 
Moilliet St. Wills Rd. 

Mona Avenue Wood Green Rd. 


The whole district is indtistrialised, containing a number of 
factories, a brewery and an iron foundry. The factordes and houses 
are all intermingled with each other, which makes the neighbourhood 
very dusby and dirty, though the smoke and dirt are not often act- 
ually complained of by housewives. The district is well served for 
shops and transport. There is a good bus service between Birmingham 
and Smethwick along the Dudlgy Road, and small shops of all kinds 
border the main road for nearly two miles. Other shops, usually 
general stores, are to be found on the corners of the side-streets, 
and a second shopping centre is located on the outer edge of the 
district, parellel with the Dudlgy Read. One of the most liked 
features of the neighbourhood is the proximity to the shops. 


called 
This is/the area musarx@et as Birmingham's Middle Ring in the 


Bournville Village Trust's "When We “uild Again", the authors of 
which describe it as follows : 
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© period when Sats Giese 


"The Middle Ring is of 2 
domestic architecture touched its nadir after the. golden | 
Georgian age. It was the period of imitation, df the fdlse 
and the uniaspi ee when the position was controlled by the 
speculative builder with no thoughts beyond profits. Toyring 
the Middle Ring (even to-day) one can pass ti miles of 
red-brick villas and terraced houses designed without any sort 
of reference to a general plan, and often displaying misplaced 


wee 


attempts at style and decoration. They are punctuated by 

harsher and louder notes in the form of ee churches 4 v 
public houses and factories." : ae 
streets comparatively wide for a working-class area, . 

the aise ct Re 3 


and this gives then/an Ttasese sense of spaciousness. In point pee 


of fact, however, it is a crowded one, and tucked away between 0 . Be 


Ys 


wha t appear from the street to be onlt two rows of houses, there « 


~ ; 
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is sometimes a cluster of "back-houses" appregeked invisible from rom ysl ; 


the street and approached only by an alley-way. Thus there is “orten™ 


a large number of houses to the acre ("When We Build Again" gives we 


52 persons per acre in the Middle Ring), mm There are no parks or: 
open spaces to relieve the congestion. | 

This particular stretch of Birmingham had not been heavily 
blitzed, though a certain amount of damage has been done to both 
houses and factories. There are not, as in some blitzeé towns 
road after road of badly damaged and empty Smmmm houses, and only 
in an occasional road is there anything like a majority of the 
houses with boarded-up windows. 

The houses in the Dudley Road area are of ‘iiehetaek, all>: 
often to be found in the same road, thougir some roads have one type 


only. There are three-story and two-story houses, thdtwo-story ones 
being subdivided into those with and those without bay-windows, Baa 


the types surveyed in Fulham and Portsmouth respectively. The 
the real 


three-story houses are in some cases "back-to-backs", 
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slum houses of Birminghem and other industrial towns. In the present 
survey only two-story houses were sakmun selected, the majority @f them 


without bayewindows. The few bay-windowed houses had no more and no 


larger rooms than tne others, the bays being shallow and small. Neither 
type had any front-gardens. These are the houses dalled by the Bourn- 
ville Trust survey, "tunnel-backs", and described as follows : 


"The insistence of the early building bye-laws on a minimm 
air space on at least two sides of every dwelling, compelled 

\ the speculative builder to develop another type of working- 
class house. This is known to housing reformers as the 
'funnel-back' house. It is an ingenious means of crowding 
houses on to a site and of reducing the necessary roads to 
a minimum while keeping within the law. 

Miles of streets in the Middle Ring contain a monotonous 
repetition of this type of house. Each has approximately the 
same accommodation, and the same external appearance. The 
housing density is usually from 20 to 30 per acre, an im- 
provement upon that adopted by the builders of back-to-Dack 
houses, but still too high? to permit convenient planning 
and adequate daylight illumination. 

The tunnel-Dack house became the basic plan for almost all 
town houses, with inclusive rentals (in 1914) varying from 
6s.6d. to about 12s. 6d. per week. It therefore catered for 
the artisan and the black-coated worker, while the unskilled 
labourer still remained in the lower rented back-to-backs, 
which were let at rents of 3s. bo 6s. per week. , 

Later, many sjight variations of the basic plan were adopted. 
TheLe&artier houses of this type were built on the road frontages 
without frontmZardens, but subsequently, as a result of the reg- 
ulation of building lines, small plots were provided. Thesef 
so-called gardens were of little use for cultivation, but they 
provided space for the bay-window, which was the sine gua non 
of respectability in the latter half of the 19th century. In 
those days the tunnel-back house with a bay-window in front 
had a social status equivalent to that of the semi-detached 
villa to-day. | 

The smallest form of the tunnel-back house was reasonably 
compact because the stairs were arranged between the front 
and back living-rooms, thus avéiding waste? space in halls 
and landings. Where the accommodation was increased by the | 
provision of an entrance hall and separste kitchen and scullery, | 
a long dark passage, lighted only by fanlights or borrowed 
lights, gave access to the various rooms. Gloom was the chief 
characteristic of this type of house, despite the fact that its 
window-space and natural ventilation were controlled by model 
by-laws. eee a | 

eee By present-day standards the majority of the houses in 


the Middle Ring may be described as dark, inconveniently 


Planned, draughty and devoid of architectural grace. In 1915 
they seldom had a bathroom, their sculleries were damp, dark 
and small, their staircases steep and narrow, their proportions 
horrid. Even so, they did possess sinks with running water - 

a big advance - and proper water-closets." 


Most of the houses studied in tne present survey were six-roomed, 
with two living-rooms and a scullery (usually called the "back-kitchen" ) 
downstairs 
anxthexeragundsfiemr, and three bedrooms suxkhuxfirzk upstairs. Some | 
had only two bedrooms, and s very few had no back-kitchen bgt a kitchen- 
living-room instead. In all the houses the street door opened directly 
into the freint living-room, without any pretence at a hall. The back 
living-room opandéd off the front one, and the stairs rose from this 
back room. Sometimes a door shuts off the stairway, sometimes only 
a curteia, but whichever it is, it means that there sre three openings 
out ofthe back living-room. The pantry is usually under the stairs, 
and is dark and difficult of access. The stairs Bhemselves are steep 
and only rarely have banisters. 

The size of the gardens varied quite a bit. Many were hardly more 
than yards, mostly occupied by an Kadeveets shelter. A few had mediun- 
sized gardens, which their owners described as "large". Where two 
roads ran into a fork, the gardens varied: according to the slope of 
the roads, and the inclusion of "back-houses" between the other also 
affected the amount of available garden space, and the size and shape 
of gardens. In some roads, more regularly planned, gardens from two 


sets of houses ran down to a narrow pathway, and there were back entrances 


to theft houses. 


nees 
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B. MUNICIPAL HOUSING ESTATES 


Three representative London County Council housing estates 
were selected for study, Becontree in the boroughs of Barking, 
Dagenham and Ilford in Essex, Watling in the borough of Hehdon in 
Middlesex, and Roehampton in the metropolitan borough of Wandsworth 
inside the boundary of the county of London. Becontree and Watling 
were chosen because of the social surveys already done there by 
Terence Young in 1954 and Ruth Durant in 1939 respectively, providing 
interesting background material, and Roehampton because this is gener- 
ally agreed to be the best situated of all the L.C.C. housing estates. 
long straight 
Apart from the fact thgat Becontree is so huge that several/main 
roads arm have to cross the estate, thus producing an effect of urban 
monokony, the three estates are very similar to look at, though 
Roehampton is the least urban and most park-like with its many trees 
and numerous grass verges and shrubberies, and Watling also has many 
more trees and is more rural in appearance than Becontree. The houses 
are very similar, though at Watling kkux and Roehampton they appear 
to be in smaller blocks and less close together than at Becontree. 
The types of house are very much the same at all the eséates, 
two-story 
with numerous minor variations in design. ‘he bulk of them are / 
red brick cottages, with twomrooms and a kitchen-sculley dowastairs 
and two bedrooms upstairs. All the houses have both front and back 
gardens. All have baths and separate w.c.'s. Gas cookers, coppers 
and stoves for hot water, as well as storage space for half a ton of 
coal are also provided with each house. The only thing that has to 


be shared is in some houses an entrance pathway and a porch which 


covers two front doors, 


» 20 « 
In the present survey 100 interviews were made at each of the three 


estates, every eleventh house being taken in the streets selected 
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6. BECONTREE 


The London County Council's Becontree Housing Estate (sometimes 
known as Dagenham, in which urbamxiizkriet borough the major part 
of it is situated, and of whose population it forms the bulk) is 
the largest of the L.C.C.'s housing estates, and is indeed the 
largest estate of its kind in Britain (a ? _ Europe or“the world). 
It has an area of . on which will, when the estate is com- 
pleted KoUuzE accommofiate nearly 130,000 people, and already, on 
March 31, 1939, contained a dgpopulation of 110,421 mm in 25,769 
houses and 96,314 rooms. This is the population of a fair-sized 
town in itself (cf. Walsall 106,000; St. Helens 107,000; South 
Shields 111,000; Preston 115,000; Blackburn 114,000), and if the 
whole estate were included in one local government area - actually 
it is? in three, Barking, Dagenham and Ilford - it would venie—as Ge 
the 50th largest town in England and Wales, ranking above no fewer 
than 41 county boboughs. 

Fer the purpose of the present survey 100 interviews were made 


at houses in the south-western part of the estate, around Gale Street 


“and Parsloes Avenue, in 26 different streets, vize : 


Arden Crescent Gale St Pa 

. rsloes Avenue 
Blackborne Rd. ° # £Halbutt St. - Pettits Rd. 
Broad St. Hedgeman's Rd. Rothwell Rd. 
Brownlow Kd. Ivy House Rd. . Rugby Rd. 
Canonsleigh Rd. Malpas Rd. Sheppey Rde 
Fanshawe Crescent Manning Rd. Stamford Rd. 
Flamstead Gardens Monmouth Rad. —~ Thicket Grove 
Flamstead Rd. ' Moss Rd. 


T4 lney Rd. 
Waterbeach Rd. 


Wykeham Avenue. 
This is the most urban-looking of the three L.C.C. housing 


estates studied in the present survey. There are fewer trees, 


and the longer roads with houses set fairly close together give 


22 


ad distinct effect of monotony in many streets, though others are 


shorter, with the houses so arranged as to prevent the “row” effect. 


Terence Young gives a general description of the estate in bBhe stan- 


dard social survey of the area, "Becontree and Dagenham" (1934) ; 


- 


"The area upon which the Becontree Estate has been built 
had very few natural advantages. 

It is flat with a gradual but imperceptible fall from north 
to south, and there were comparatively few trees. Because of 
these limitations the estate has little of the natural attract- 
iveness of some of the other, smaller,: London County Council 
Estates, e.g. at Watling or St. Helier. However, many of the 
trees have been preserved, and the innumerable little triangular 
patches of ground situated at the corners of roads, and strips 
between the footpath and inset blocks of houses, which have been. 
laid down to grass or planted with trees or shrubs, will make a 
considerable change in the look of the place in years to come. 
Many of the roads have been planted with trees, altough the 
children have made their existence insecure, and one of the 
widest roads has a strip in the centre planted with shrubs.... 

Because. of the size of the estate there are necessarily 
a number of long straight roads passing through it, designed 
to carry passengers from one part to another and to the neigh- 
bouring towns. Some are now used considerably by through traffig. 
Most visitors to the district obtain a very incorrect impression 


of its looks because their first view is of these main roads 


with their long rows of similar houses. Small houses, even with 
the variety of grouping and structure introduced by the London 


County Council, look depressingly uniform to the casual glance. 


Once off the main roads, a great variety of lay-out will be found. 
Roads are curved, both for variety and to slow up wheeled traffic. 
There are squares, crescents and "circuses". There are also 

a number of little cul-de-sacs, known locally as "banjos", 4 a 
short neck of houses leading to a semi-circle with an open gmx 
space in the middle. 


Thepstate has changed so lkttle since Terence Young wrote that 


his description of the houses will also serve; all that has happered 


is that more houses of these types lave been erected: (figures for 


1938-9 have been interpolated for those of 1931-2) : 


"¥he London County Council has provided at Becontree cottages 
mainly of the two-storied type at the density of 12 to the acre, 
each for a separate family. There are a few three-storied : 
buildings containing completely separate accommodation for two 
families per house. The proportion of accommodation of the 
various sizes is as follows ;: 


ie 
Ce 


> 
Year 1938-9 


Two-r@omed dwellings (flats) 3% 
Three-roomed houses 35% 
Four-roomed houses (non-parlour) 27% 


‘Four-roomed houses (parlour) 20% 
Pive-roomed hokses and over 15% 


em type has in addition a piGiibenisers and an entrance- 
Leese : 
ee of the dwellings is fitted with a deep sink, a draining 
board, a gas cooker, a washing copper, and shelving, a bath, W.C., 
larder, dresser-cupboard and storage for half a ton of coal. Hot 
water for the bath can be pumped from the washing copper. The 
living room has a combination stove which has an oven over a fire 
which can be closed org open. 
Each house has a small front garden with a hedge planted and 
maintained by the London County Council, and a aarger back garden. 
The back garderis are of varying size. The front gardens to the 
casual onlooker seem to have been kept extremely well on the 
whole. The London County Council offers every year a large number 
of prizes in front garden competitions, which has no doubt helped 
to maintain the high standard. 

Many of the houses spare a front @musr entrance path and a 
porch. way with the next house - sometimes a cause of considerable 
friction between neighbours. 

The houses are in blocks of varying numbers, and as much as 
possible, subject to the limitations of cost and the consequent 
necessity of a considerable degree of standardisation, variety 
has been introduced. Straight blocks have often been avoided by 
insetting certain of the houses and changing the design of the 
end houses. The curvature of the minor roads has helped to avoid 
uniformity. Actually nearly ninety different types of houses 
can be found at Becontree. 

Most of the cottages are brick-built, but ag one time the 
London County Council experimented with other materials for con- 
struction, not only for varieby but also to compare cost of con- 
straution and upkeep and to ensure an alternative if there should 
be a shortage of bricks. There are houses of concrete blocks, 
houses of timber, and various combinations of materials. These 
experimental houses however are a very small minority compared 
with those built of brick." 


ic 
7. WATLING 
Watling is the fourth largest of the L.C.C. housing estates. 
Its 18,619 inhabitants (equivalent to a scion the size of Yeovil, 
Gainsborough or Ormskirk, but imbedded in Hendon'd 144,000) lived 
in 4,031 houses with 15,230 rooms. The estate was erected almnst 
enbirely during the four years 1927-30. The houses themselves are 
very similar to those at Becontree, and the proportion of houses 
of different sizes hardly differs at all, viz. | 
HOUSES OF VARIOUS SIZES AT WATLING, 1958-9 


Two-roomed houses or flats. ya 
Three-roomed houses 33% 
Four-roomed houses tetennumbuin type) 25% 
Four-roomed houses (parlour-type ) 22% 
Five-roomed houses and over 17% 


4 


There are more stucco and wood faced houses than at Becontree, but 
the great majority are of red brick.. Therwhole estate has a more 


rural atmosphere; there sre more trees, both in the central park and 
of the 
along the roads of* the estate, and fewer/long straight roads that 


give Becontree its superficially monotonous aspect. Ruth Durant, 
author of the standard social survey, "Watling" (1959), describes 
the estate as follows : 


"The natura} charm of the place with its hills, its trees and 
its Silkstream was preserved, and gives a fine setting to the red, 
brown and white cottages. Many of the new streets bear the names 
of the old fields on which they have been built. Gardens and 
open spaces are reminders of the rural tradition of this site, 
particularly the pleasant greens which some of the streets possess, 
Watling Park and some of the allotments occupy the ground of the 
former Sheveshill fields, fhe only common fields in medieval Hendon." 


The whole estate occupies 386 acres, including 41 acres of open 
spaces, and is planned with a density of 10.7 cottages to the acre, or 


rather fewer ‘than Becontree. 


made 
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For the pwmpose of the present survey 100 interviews were 


at every eleventh house in the following 22 streets : 


Abbots Rd. Dryfield Rd.Fo:.:scx1e Horsecroft Rd. 
Blessbury Rd. Fortescue Rd. Islip Gardens 
Blundell Rd. Fourlands Walk Langham Rd. 
Boston Rd. Gervase Rd. Littlefield Rd. 
Colchester Rd. Goldbeaters Grove Montrose Avenue 
Deans Way Hook Walk Norwich Walk 
Deans Walk Horsecroft Lane Park Croft 
Trevor Rd. 


2b 


84 ROEHAMPTON 


The Roehampton Nuemuminug eshate is the eighBh largest of the six- 


teen L.C.C. cottage estates. Erected between 1921 and 1927, it lies : 
up ageinst Richmond Park, with three other large open spaces in the 
near vicinity (Barnes Common, Putney Heath, Wimbledon Common) and is 
quite the most pleasantly situated of all the L.C.C. estates. The 
general atmosphere is not so much rural as park-like, and there are 
more trees and greenery gemerally to be seen than at Watling. the 
actual houses do not differ much from those described under Becontree, 
but the blocks seem to be smaller and there is none of the urban 
atmosphere engendered by the long straight rows in the main streets 
of Becontree. 

The area of Roehampton is 147 acres, and on it 5,202 people 
live in 1,211 houses with 4744 rooms. There are considerably more 
large houses (five rooms and over) at Roehampton than at either 
Watling or Becontree, as the following table shows ; 

HOUSES OF VARIOUS SIZES AT ROEHAMPTON, 1938-9 


Two-roomed houses or flats 5% 
Three-roomed houses 24% 
Four-roomed houses (non-parlour type) 29% 
Four-roomed houses (parlour type) 15% 
Fave-roomed houses and over 27% 


Tn consequence the proportion of three- and four-roomed houses is 
appreciably lower than at either of the two other estates covered 


by the present survey. 
One hundred interviews were taken in the following 18 streets ;: 


Cres tway 
Doverhouse Rd. 
Elmshaw Rd. 
Gibbons Walk 
Greenstead Gardens 
Hawkesbury Rd. 
Henty Rd. 

Hobbes Walk 


Lysons Walk 
Parkstead Rd. 
Pleasance Rd. 
Putney Park Lane 
Sunnymead Rd. 
Swinburne Kd. 
The Pleasaunce 
Torbay Rd. 
Torwood Rd. 


pay 5125-42 


IV. FEELING ABOUT THE HOME : SATISFACTIONS & FRUSTRATIONS 


"It may surprise hon. members to know Mam that people are 
attached to their own boroughs, and even to their own streets. 
When I have come forward with schemes to reconstruct my own 
constituency, people have said, “Why pull down my house? I 
have lived in it all my life; my father lived there before me, 
and my grandfather. Why pull down our streets?" (Sir Percy 
Harris in the House of Commons, March 19, 1941.) 


"The natural aspirationg of the Briton to possess an individual 
house - his traditional castle - is an essential part of his 
character and should on no account be checked.” (Mr. D.W.Smith, 
Chairman, Building Societies! Assoc@aébiom, at Association's 
annual general meeting, June 5, 1941.) 


"People are mostly rather vague about whether they like their 
present home or not. They are often sgrprised at the question, 
as if it had never occurred to them to think about whether they 
liked it, or why. The vast majority have had no real choice 
in the matter of where they live at all, and this is probably 
one of the reasons why they are unused to considering their 
feelings about it at all." (Investigator's report on housing 
attitudes in Kilburn, Fulham and Stepney,im May 1941.) 


"These houses are very néce and suitable. It is a pity they 

are jerry-built; there is a crack in the bedroom ceiling already 
after less than a year. I am lucky to be in this right-hand house. 
My next-door neighboub gets the sun in on her kitchen all day, 

and it becomes stiflingly hot." (Clergyman's wife living in 
Dagenham house). 


"Well, tell the truth, I'm so used to living here, I wouldn't know 
what to say." (M55C, Fulham). 


As the investigator's report above shows, and the Fulham man's 
remark confirms, a great mant’ people have never really got down to 


thinking why or whether they like their homes; they just live there, 
it is their home, they take it for granted. A and B-class persons 
often have ideas about how working-class people feel about their 


homes, based on their own preconcepbions. They can pick and choose 


between Belgravia, Purley and Frinton-on-Seag why—should-enhyane 
| * = Pr ion . Tir . 3+0O-6-£ . . stritdinge 
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kitupuutivexsy Why should anyone object to being removed from a 
Fulham slum to a nice new house on the outskirts of London designed 
by a middle-class architect. Middle-class people move about as 
a matter of course; they often have few or no roots in the district 
in which they live (how many inhabitants of Purley or Cheam ever take 
part in local activities?). Hence they do not see why working-class 
people should object to the same processe. 

Building society chairmen have wsted interests to defend when 
they put forward their romantic ideas about all Englishmen having 
dsecret desire to live in castles, but why should ene He, for South- 


West Bethnal Green imagine it would come as a shock to his fellow 
M.P.'s to learn that working-class people were attached to their 


homes? Imagine it the other way round, the Junior Member for Treorchy 
speaking : 


"It may surprise hon. members to know that the landed gentry 

are attached to their country seats. When I have come for- 
ward with schemes to Eugunmutraust take over large houses in my 
constituency for the benefit of the pumpis community, people 
have said to me, "Why take my house away from me? I have lived; 
in it all my life; my father lived there before me, and my 
grandfather. Why deprive me of the home of my fathers?"" 


People's feelings about their homes are much more complex than 
MeP.'s and building society chairmen imagine. The home is the 


centre of the web of most people's activities. It is much more than 
its sssociations 
bricks and mortar. z is valued for waakxttxts/as much as for its 
nav WEAF 
physical utility, as/ this remark of a Fulham woman in answer to the 
, 


question whether she liked her house sews : 


"Well, wouldn't you, after living here twenty years? I lost .two 
husbands here.” (F65D). 


Bearing this in mind, let us see what happens when people are 
asked directly, "Do you like this house?" The question is framed =~ 


ee A nae a 
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deliberately as a leading one in order to elicit the strongest 


possible reaction. 


PLACE PERCENTAGE SAYING THEY PERCENTAGE SAYING PERCENTAGE 
LIKE THE HOUSE THEY DON'T LIKE DOUBTFUL 
THE HOUSE ABOUT HOUSE 
L.C.C.Bstates 
Roehampton 86 3 11 
Dagenham 85 7 8 
Watling 70 16 14 
TOTAL 80 9 11 
Flats 
Kentish Town 83 2 15 
Fulham | 74 19 7 
TOTAL 79 10 11 
Garden Cities 
Bournville 85 4 1l 
Letchworth 70 8 22 
TOTAL 78 6 16 
Old Houses . 
llford 72 13 15 
Birmingham 67 19 14 
Fulham 66 23 11 
Portsmouth 55 24 21 
Worcester 48 355 17 
TOTAL 62 235 a8. 
GRAND TOTAL 72 14 14 


Taking the whole sample, rather less than three-quarters said 


they liked their house, equal proportions of the remainder definitely 
Between four 
Witkin the/groups, however, 


disliking and being doubtful about it. 
there are several striking differences. Roughly speaking, the three 
groups of "new" or post-1919 houses (though Bournville was erected 

and Letchworth nearly 40 yemms ago, they were both 
nearly 50 years ages/xkxmuz considerably in advance of current housing 
ideas) all have a satisfaction index of 78-80 per cent, while the 

€. 

group of old houses mkixiaxsz only gét a 62% approval. There is 
only a slight overlap be tween the new and the old houses; Ilford, 


where the houses were of a considerably better class than at Fulhan, 


Portsmouth, Birmingham or Worcester, and all had gardens, gets a 


slightly better response than Watling, where the stoves and hot 


- 4 _ 
water system were very unpopular,and Letchworth, where there was a 
particularly high degree of disgontent about the bathrooms (26% of 


the Letchworth houses had the bath in the scullery and 6% had none 


at all). 


these figures 
The general conclusion to be drawn from £xtuxtukiz, however, is 


that the houses an@ flats erected in the 1919-39 period give an 
appreciably higher degree of satisfaction than those szuskadxin 
EmaextSie built before 1914, and often in the middle of the 19th 
cenbury. The only substantial exception to this statement is found 
at Bournville, which was mainly built in the five years following 
1895, and where the very enlightened ideas of its founders in the 
design of the houses is shown by the fact that Bogrnville] to-day 
give as much satisfaction as two of the best of the Lenten County 
Council housing estates planned mmuurix a quarter of a century later, 
Roehampton and Dagenham. 

What are the factors which make houses liked or disliked? 
Whay are the main satisfactions and frustrations people feel about 
the houses they live in? What suggestions have they for improvements 
in the millions of houses that will have to be built after the war, 
both to replace the losses of the blitz, and to make up the normal 
peace-time arrears of house-room? The remainder of this chapter 


seekd to analyse these factors and to throw light on the crude 
a 
judgments of "liking" or"disliking" sha/house. 


elicit go. Be 

To Siramxiignkxxean the factors that make people like or dislike 
their houses, the question "Do you like this house?" was followed 
up by two supplementaries : "What do you like most about it?" if 
the answer was yes, and "What do you dtislike most abogt it?" if the 
answer was no. Two further questions bearing on this general problem 
were also put : Q-2 "Can you think of any alterations that would 
make you like it better?", followed if the answer was in the affirm- 
ative by "What are they?"3 and Q.12 "Have you any suggestions as to 
what improvements should be made in new houses that are built after 
the war?". These three questions were all analysed together, as 
they were all intended to draw out people's dissatisfactions about 
their houses, &k&fnventxpeapiex rexspending xdiffaerantizxtoxdifferentk 

The following table shows the results of this analysis for 


the whole sample. These figures must not,of course, betaken as 
representative of 


previdiugxanxingdexxfer the housing likes and dislikes of the whole 
country. They relate on}y to the given sample, and are used here 
only as an index or guide to the main directions in which houses 
tend to satisfy or dissatisfy people's housing needs. There are 
considersbls differences between the four main groups of housing in 

on account of the variation of local 
the sample, and even greater differences between each place,/ Here /con- 

/ditiond. 

it is only possible to discuss the broader implications, leaving 


the individual variations to later chapters. 
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REASONS GIVEN FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING HOUSES, WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING EXISTING OR POST-WAR HOUSES 


% LIKING HOUSE % DISLIKING &Z% MAKING 


FOR THIS REASON HOUSE FOR THIS SUGGEST- 
(Q.1b) THIS REASON ION FOR IM- 
(Q.1c) PROVING HOUSES 
(QQ.1¢,2,12) 
General 
ery thing 6 1 
Nothing 4 25 
Doubtful 22 13 
Habit 5 - 
New houses - ~ 5 
Inside the Home 
General 
Comvenience 26 5 12 
Labour-saving 2 5 8 
Comfort Ke) 1 
EB£erfor design o 19 26 


Boe ine FRLine s 
Space to move in ; 


Size of rooms 7 5 Li 
No. of rooms 4 7 11 
Air to breathe and 
light to see by 2 5 7 
Eating and cooking : 
Kitchens 2 7 14 
Stoves & electricity 3 7 21 
Washing clothes & bodies: 
Bathrooms 7 13 50 
Water system & copper 4 7 16 
Wants of Nature : w.c.'s 1, 5 11 
Climbing stairs 2 5* 
Keepingg Things 
Storage space : cup- 
boards 1 3 8 
it Outside the Home 
+ The fabric : buklding 2 6 6 
repairs 
& decorabions 1 5 6 
Gardens 5 ro) 8 
Situation 9 4 
Other Feopte 
ords : rent 2 5 “t 
repairs 
& decorabions 1 5 6 
Privacy (inc. shkred 
entrances 9. 3 4 
Neighbours' noise 1 g* 


Figures marked x ar flats and Kentish Town 
© for Fulham p s *, flats only. 
“Use qd 
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From this table we find that there is only one outstanding 
positive reason why people like their houses, Xiak which is that 
they find them convenient to run, while a large number are unable 

definite 

to give any pasiktywez reason for liking their homes. A large block 
of people also find no reason for disliking their homes, while 13% 
marexknan vaguely dislike them with out being able to give any reason 
for doing so. The main pegitive reasons for disliking homes, or 
suggestions for improving houses now or after the war are lack of 
bathrooms and bad interior design generally, followed by (in offder 
of impobtance) : 

Bad kitchen stoves 

Inefficient water systems 
dly planned kitchens 
ooms too small 
Bot enough rooms 


Bad wece arrangements 
uses inconvenient to run 


Before going on to discuss in detail the various factors in- 
volved in the complex process of being satisfied or dissatisfied 
with a house, a few general remarks may help to explain the cate- 
gories adopted ; 

General ; "Everything"includes those people who gami@ wura 


expressed themselves as completely satisfied with their house, mgr 
goukaxfindxngkninmgx e.g. : 

"I like all of it." (F80C) 
or who could find nothing good to say for it, Cee, 

"Oh, thousands of things. There's the area entrance, 


to start with; and it's not warm enough. I can't think 
what else, but there's thousands of things." (F25D, Kilburn). 


Seikuxentax inxnanexefxthaxcraupsxatxhousingxtyxex The number of 
people who were completelp/eatisfied with t 


<p 
heir housing was not 


rn ) 
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high -— » but at Dagenham, Watling and Ruthemxcfiatsz,Kentish Town, 
© e 
kha three/most modern lots of housing, over 10% said that they were 


quite satisfied with their houses or flats. 
"Nothing" signifies that people fim@ either find nothing to 


complain about in their houses ;: 


"I haven't any objection, none whatever. It's a lovely 
old place; I've been in it 25 years." (F65C, Notting Hill). 


or else can find nothing good to say for them.:Rather more people 

urexnerexfeume sayixx scion there is nothing they like about the 

house than say they dislike everything about it; 10% come in this 

category in Watling, Portsmouth and Birmingham. Generally speaking, 

it is the people living in Ohe old houses, and to a less extent those 

on the housing estates, who find nothing to lile about their houses. 

The highest percentages for those who find nothing to dislike in their 
(Kentish Town, 43%) 

houses are found among the flat-dwellerd{ and the lowest among the 

people in old houses (Portsmouth, 9%). 

The "Doubtful" category includes all those people who cannot 
think of any special reason for either liking or disliking their 
homes, making remarks sugh as the following : 

"Well, I'd rather be on my own, in a way. But all the 
conveniences are due to it being a block of flats; you 
can't have it both ways. The inside furnishings are poor. 
If we were disturbed by the neighbours, I wouldn't like 
that, but as a matter of fact we aren't, we never hear 
them. No, I don't dislike it. I never thought of disliking 
the place where I lived. (laughs}" (FS0OB, Hornsey). 

An 

fomm examples of the "habit" frame of mind was given on pel. 
Here is another : 


"I like it all right. I'm so used to it. I've been 
here since I was three years old." (F40D, Notting Hill). 


Naturally this was a reason given almost exclusively for liking 


a 
houses (though 3% of the Birmingham sample contrived to dislike 


their homes out of habit), and was only found in the old housing 
for an at 

areas, except mxfan/odd casex £m Bournville, which is now nearly 

at 

50 years old, and xm Roehampton, which is the oldest of the housing 


estates, beingXtmmmrty 20 years old. This whole problem of the 
formation of an inertia-habit about the home is more fully dealt 
with in Chapter XXII. 

The people who liked their houses compared with their pre- 
vious ones were mostly to be found in the minicipal housbng estates, 
especially Watling; also at Kentish Town flats, where all the tenants 
had been evacuated from a slum clearance area behind Euston, and at 
Letchworth. 

The demand for entirely new houses, no alterations to the 
existing ones being considered adequate, came, as might be expected, 
chiefly from the pesidents of old houses, especially Fulham and 
Portsmouth, and to some extent from the flat-dwellers. 


Ittside the Home : Thiskeadiugxz group of categories is self- 


explanatory, and each one is discussed fully in Chapters V - XV. 
The two remaining groups also do not need any special explanation, 


Outside the Home is covered by Chapters XVI - XVIII; Other People 


B¥ Chapters XIX & XX, 


To sum up this preliminary discussion on how people feel about 
their homes, it is evident that a great many people never think in 
terms of liking them and disliking them, and that to put a direct 
guestion of this sort to them starts quite a new train of thought. 


Most people have grumbles of some sort about their homes - in only 


Wwo-cases. 
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two casediid more than 25% say there was nothing they disliked about 
them (Kentish Town and Roehampton), but these rarely reach the pitch 
of making them actively dislike their homes. The remark of the woman 
who "never thought of disliking the place where whe lived" is very 
typical. People do tend to take their homes for granted. They may 
grumble at the rent, of if water leaks in through the roof, or if 
the bath is in the scullery, or if they have to share a w.c. with 
one or more other families. But usually if one or two of the more 
glaring defects were patched up, they would be quite content to stay 
where they are. Even in what to oul terafiieet middle-class would be 
a literally intolerable environment, people will get used to the 

sentimentally 

discomforts in time, and feel mmuttms/attached to houses that no 
humane p&g-breeder would for a moment keep his pigs in. As the 
authors of "No Meam City" say : 

"It is a depressing fact that men and women can get used 
to almost anything - to stench and vermin and overcrowding 
that is close to physical discomfort. They get used very 
easily to noise. They are conditioned by their environ- 
ment to shut it out." 

Plenty of bad housing conditiond still exist, and it is not the 
purpose of this report to flog dead horses by describing yet again 
how people live in heuskz slums that ought to have been pulled down 
fifity years ago. N¥vertheless, perhaps one good description of the 
negation of a satisfactory houge mkanid may be quoted; it comes from 
Mergery Spring-Rice's "Working-Class Housewives". Mre W. (F34D) lives 
in a dirty, noisy street in Battersea, in a two-roomed house where 
her family of seven have to share the w.ce with nine others. She 


writes ;: 


‘I -gxpett—some_peopie 
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"L expect some people think living in 2 rooms ene didn't 
have much work to do, I would rather clean a house down than 
clean my two rooms every day. I have a bed in the back for 
the two girls, a bed for the boy which I take down every day 
and put up at night to make more room, we have our food in this 
room I do all my cooking here; in the other room is my bed a 
bed I make ur for the other little boy on the sette and the 
pram the baby sleeps in; I pay 7s 6d for these two rooms, I 
have a sheet board ceiling when it rains it runs halfway along 
this ceiling and then drips on the floor we have a bath in the 
middle of the room to catch the rain, over my bed it just comes 
in through the window frame on to the floor, the other room is 
the same, the back room has no proper grate sometimes it lets 
ell the fire fall through into the hearth the front fire place 
when the wind is in a certain direction the fire and smdédke 
comes right out into the room you have to put the fire out; 

the council people offered us a flat at 19/7 per week 2/- 
electric light how they think we could pay that out of 33/3 
when my husband is out of work I don't know." 


In housing conditions as bad as this, though people get used to 
them and endure them, it would be untrue to suggest that they would 
be reluctant to leave them if offered suitable alternative accom- 
modation. The paramount factor in these cases is usually the econ- 
omic one. They cannot afford the rent of the size and type of house 
they really need. 

By way of contrast, let us finish by seeing what happens when 
slum families are moved to first-class modern Mmaxsing flats, with 
as many conveniences and amenities as are provided in any blocks of 
working-class flats in Great Britain at the present time. Here is 
the order of importance of the things liked best in Kensal House, 
North Kensington, in 1939, and km at York Rise, Kentish Town, in 


1941 ; 


KENSAL HOUSE, 1939 YORK RISE, 1941 
‘ 
Bathzooms Conveniences 
his Kitchen @Gonveniences Bathrooms 
a Other Conveniences Water System 
Spaciousness Electricity 
L Self-containedness Everything 
ong Easy to clean Labour-saving 
phe So hygienic Comparison with former house 
ome s Low rental (Interior design 
“? (Situation 
s 
aCe The similarities between these two lists are so striking that 


there can be no doubt what are the things slum-dwellers appreciate 
most when suddenly translated to modern flats (as at present designed; 
there are many amenities that might be added to flats that people 
would appreciate even mope, creches for emmumple, or commnal kitchens, 
or soundproof walls). A bathroom and a labour-saving kitchen are 
clearly the two most appreciated things in a modern block of working- 
Glass flats. The fact that "situation" is included in one list and 
not in the other is an indication of the sort of variable factor 


that occurs. York Rise is situated within a quarter of a mile from 
extensive undulating and well-wwod 
Parliament Hill Fields, the beginning of anXurgs/open space that ed’ 
stretches away for over a mile to Ken Wood and Golders Hill Park, while 
Kensal House is situated in a dreary wilderness of dingy houses, 
gasworks and railway sidings, with Wormwood Scrubs, dullest and 
flattest of all London parks and commons, its nearest open space 


(4f Kensal Green cemeteries be excepted), and over a mile distant 


at that. 
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wae d CONVENIENCES AND COMFORT IN THE HOME 
Easily the chief reason given for liking the home is the general 

one that ib is convenient to run, and with this may be grouped ‘those 
answers which gkws specifically mention that the house is a labour-saving 
one or a comfortable one. Few people were more specific than the 
three terms, "convenient", "labour-saving" or "comfortable". Here 
are some typical remarks of this sort : 

"It's convenient." 

"It's compact." 

"Comfortable, you know." 

"It's economical." 

"It's comfortable. We were lucky to get it." 

"It suits us all right." 

"It's a handy little house." 

"It's convenient. We wouldn't want ahything new." 
A few people specify something that makes it particulayvfly convenient : 


"It's convenient. Everything's close st hand." 
"It's comfortable, and it's not dam." 


Comparatively few people, on the other hand, find any general 
fault with their homes on the ground of general inconvenience, nor 
do many complain that they are not labour-saving or uncomfortable. 
Complaints about living conditiond are usually specific ones, whereas 
approval is usually much vaguer, arising from a general feeling of 
satisfaction or well-being. 

There can be no doubt that housewives find some houses easier 
to run than others. Modern houses and flats which have been designed 
to reduce the amount of housework necessary get an appreciably higher 


proportion of "convenience" comments, as the following table shows :; 
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"CONVENIENCE", "LABOUR-SAVING" AND "COMFORT" AS REASONS FOR 
LIKING OR DISLIKING HOUSES AND AS SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
EXISTING OR POST-WAR HOUSES 


PLACE % LIKING HOUSE FOR % DISLIKING HOUSE % MAKING THESE 
THESE REASONS (Q.1b) FOR THESE REASONS SUGGESTIONS FOR 
(Q.-1c) IM} ROVING HOUSES 
(QQelc, 2, 12) 
Flats 
Kentish Town 57 Me) 10 
Fulham 47 8 19 
TOTAL 52 6 15 
Housing Estates 
Dagenham 43 6 15 
Roehampton o7 6 18 
Watling 18 4 26 
TOTAL 32 5 19 
Garden Cities 
Bournville ol 5 19 
Letchworth 29 8 19 
TOTAL 50 C3 19 
Old Houses 
liford 24 7 17 
Fulham 20 7 27 
Birmingham 18 9 16 
Worcester 16 7 12 
Portsmouth 16 10 el 
TOTAL 22 g 21 
GRAND TOTAL 51 9 20 


These figures show clearly that the more modern the houses are, 
the more convenient, labour-saving or comfortable they are found. 
The flats inp particular come out very well on this test, showing that 
whatever other features of them people dislike, they are bound to admit 
they are convenient to run. It may be argued that it is hardly fair 
to compare old houses with/ modern flats, but on a comparison with 


the garden cities and modern L.C.C. housing estates they come out 
almeet equally well. It is noteworthy that there is much less varia- 


tion in the general remarks disliking houses for this reason, and 


« S$ « 
in the suggestions for more convenient and labour-saving houses 
after the war. This makes it clear that there is a very real differ- 
ence between the convenience of a modern labour-saving flat, planned 
as such, and even the best houses designed twenty or more gears ago. 
it is remarkable that Letchworth and Bournville, designed twenty to 
thirty years before the L.C.C. housing estates, should come out so well 
compared with them. 
people 

It will help to find out what xx/mean? by samme "convenient" - 
obviously an important matter for the post-war design of houses, 
if we examine more carefully the points of satisfat£ion and dissatis- 


faction at each of the places surveyed ;: 


Kentish Town : These flats were constructed just before the war 


on very up-to-date modern labour-saving lines. In particular, the 
kitchens were well designed, and there are no complaints at all about 
them, a record unequalled by any of the other areas. The electric 
cooking arrangements are praised by 12%, the water system by 15% and 
the bathroom by 18%. +he exceptionally high proportion of 43% have no 
complaints at all to make. 
Fulham Flats : These flats are rather less modern then Kentish 


aspects of the internal design 
Town, but there are still very few pakmkx/on which people complain, 


and nearly a quarter have no complaints at all. 


Dagenham : This is the best-liked of the housing estates from 


the houses 
this point of view, and again/meetg with pretty general approval as 


far as their internal arrangements are concerned. The chief grumb les 
are interié@r design (13%) and stoves (11%). 
Roehampton : It is not clear why Roehampton should be less liked 


than Dagenham, but again the interior design (16%) and the stoves (17%) 


h) 
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are the main objects of criticism. The bathrooms are the main 

objects of praise (10%) in the interhal arrangements. 
Watling : Watling is easily the least popular of the L.C.C. 


estates with housewives, and this seems largely due to the bad 
internal arrangements and particularly the stoves, objects of 
criticism at all the L.C.C. estates, but here objected to by 21%, 
and water systems of which 13% complain. The inconvaiences of Wat- 
ling houses are best summed up in an investigator's report : 


"Living arrangemenss could not have been planned more 
foolishly. Sculleries are too small for even two to 
feed in, and in most of them there is not boom for a 
table. This gives the housewife the additional work 
of carrying all the dishes into the next room. fhe 
larders are inevitably on the sunny side of the house, 
and in a straight line with the gas-cooker and the copper 
so that they get the heat from both sides. The living- 
just/ room is to mos$ of them/an extravaganeeec- the coal fire 
is smallg and badly arranged so that it is impossible 
to heat a saucepan or a kettle of water on it;xmarxgan neither 
will sntuxtexdonexenxths stoves cook or even keep plates hot 
(this was serious when the gas was cut off after a blitz). 
The stoves are also very difficult to keep clean, and Eke 
soot falls down every now and them. Windows can only be 
opened wide or not at all; if the scullery window is open 
wide people walking up the passageway outside are liable 
to bump their heads on it." 


From this it i s clear why only 18% of Watling people give xhrtx 
"convenience”™ as a reason for liking their houses, while the combined 
vote of no confidence in the stoves and hot water system (33%) is also 
not surprising. 

Bournville : At this garden suburb, designed nearly fifty years 


ago, the two outstanding points of criticism are the bad interior 
design (26%) and the lack of bathroom in some of the houses (20%); 
10% find the kitchen inconvenient. 

Letchworth ;: At the first Garden City, exactly the same points 


'y 
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n 
are critich&sed as at Bouxfville : interior design (19%), lack of 
bathroom (21%) and inconvenient kitchen (10%). 

Old Houses : In the five blocks of old property studied, the 


points of satisfaction are naturally fewer and those of criticism 


more numerous. It is more a case of many small inconveniences 


adding up, however, than of one or two big ones, as at Watling or 
Bournville. 8B ad interior d-sign, inconvenient kitchen, bad sanitary | 
arrangements, lack of bathroom, shortage of cupboard space all go 

to make up a generally inconvenient house. In many cases, however, 
the residents in the old property are not so ambitious as those on 

the housing estates or in the flats. They do not seem to realise 

the defects in their homes that might mmkx be remedied, and they | 
do not exrect so mch of them. Often they have lived there a long | 
time, and are quite content fo/1ivagin what to a housing estate 
housewife would seem a horribly inconvenient house, just because 


they are used to it. Fa instance, tkxtuxnetewesrkk though 32% 


xo 


of the Letchworth houses have no separate bathroom, compared with 


100% at Fortsmouth, 21% of the Letchworth people complain of this, 


compared with 14% at Portsmouth. 


| 
| 
| 


venience of a house, we have not come any nearer to findging out what : 


It is clear that in xtz examining this question of the con- 


really are the needs of people in relation to their homes. "Con- 
venience" is an omibus term used by housewives to cover a whole 
bundle of things. A house is "convenient" if it is easy to run, 
and does not involve too much avoidable work. Injsubsequent chapters 
we shall have to examine the factors that make for this desirable ang, 


sought-after quality in a house. 
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) ate divisions are known as floors » and these are connected by . pe 
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lee of stairs. All the houses studied in the present survey have 
at least two 20ers » and some, notably in Fulham, have three of even 
four floors, tnotihtne @ basement, which is half below the street 
level. The vertical divisions make the rooms. Every room is thus a 
smaller box, subdivided from the mainj box, and connected with the 
rest of the house by means of doors, which may open either directly 
into another room, or into a passage or stairway leading to other 
rooms. The space a family has to live in inside its home mag thus 
consists of a number of rooms connected with each other and with the 
street by doors, passages and stairs. In extreme cases a family may , 
live in only one room, as in this one quoted from "Working Class Wives, 24 
Lune "Another woman in Croydon lives in one room sted vot enhend q 
Bae eight children.... She writes that she has ‘Ho cupboards, no 
e JAN ¥ine room is s0 full of beds it 1s difficult to clean it but f 


 @o when it is wet the washing has to be dried in my only room.’ 
a a She pays 3/6 for this home; and her hushand is a disabled sailor." 


More frequently a large family like this has to live in two rooms of 


an old converted house - one example was quoted at length on p.ll of 


_.  Ghapter EV.- The hou . 2 


cept at Fulham, consists in the main of small one-family houses, de- 


studied in the present survey, however, ex 


signed to be lived im by one family. At Fulham and occasionally else- 


where a Rouse designed to be lived in by one family is in fact lived 


Theses houses are not flats in the accepted sense 
designed as such 
of the term, though advertised by house agents as such, lats preper/ 


in by two or three. 


Te have separete front doors and all their own conveniences, e.g. water 


and w.c.'s,provided fer each uufxrsts flat (the Fulham and Kentish Town 
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fe number of rooms in a big old house let off to different families. 
Mrs. Spring-Rice gives an exeellent description of them in "Working- 


"In cities like London and Liverpool, this type of house is’ 
exemplified by the tenement dwelling, ‘converted’ from the old spa- 
cious though desperately inconvenient middle-class house built in 
the first half of the nineteenth century; there has, in fact, 
been no conversion. The house x= now occupied by four, five, 
or six families is left exactly as it was when built for the 
occupation of one; sanitation, bathroom (if it exists at all), 
water supply, are all the same aswwere provided in 1840 for the 
single family, when the standards even of the rich in these res- 
pects were unhygienic and wasteful of labour; no labour-saving 
devices existed, for servants could be hired very cheaply to deal 
with the drawbacks. Now the working-class housewife living on an 
upper floor (which is undeniably more desirable and healthisr than 
the basement) has probably to carry her clean water upstairs from. 

. the basement, or at the best from a tap on a mid-way landing, and 
\ carry it down again to be emptied. She may have to heat it on = 
NM open fire in a room which, once a pleasant bedroom or SeEserts oe 

now used as a living-room-kitchen and has no cooking stove; er 
\r\ may possibly be a gas ring. The baby's pram will A to be 
: hauled up and down stairs so that it does not clutter up the dark 


Class Wives" ;: 


and gloomy, but once dignified "hall'. There is no possibility of 


> an outside larder or decent cupboard in which to keep feed; .coal 
>» has to be stored ing the sitting-room. There is no garden or 
. courtyard in which to air the baby or to dry clothes. The W.C. 
eo: \ which may be three flights down from the 'flat', is shared by all 
‘the tenants of the house, and has to be kept clean by each tenant 
in turn. There is no privacy whatever; other people's noise, the 
mell of other people'sg cooking, the continual passing off other 
. eople's footsteps, However wide and well planned the street may 
the noise and dirt and danger are ten times as great as they 
were 100 years ago. In fact just because the sgéreet is wide it 
\, will be um much used for main traffic Sixt so that the anxious 
\\ her has to be continually on the look out for her children 
Y .»\ playing on the kerb. If she is sufficiently en tic after seven 
\f iy’ or eight hours' work before dinnar she will take @ younger chil- 
“ dren in the pram for an airing in the park during the afteroon, 
yu for probably there is a park in the neighbourhood of these 
Victorian family mansions." 
The reason for families living in conditions like these is 


basically an economic one. Middle-class people no longer have large 


families and so do not need these large houses; moreover they have 


o 8 <6 
to a very large extent moved out into, or nearer to, the country. 


Working-class people, expecially with large families, cannot afford 


| 


the rent of the whole house. Result : a landlord steps in, buys or 


leases the house, and proceeds to sub-let it at considerable profit, 


‘ often living in the most convenient part of the house himself. The 
1 housing authorities, whose ideas of housing standards have not gat 
yet progressed beyond the 19th century idea of space to live in, let 


the process continue yntil so many people are crowded into one or two 


rooms that the legah spatial regulations are outraged, and then if the 


L family is lucky its name goes down on a list of people to be rehoused 

a as and when accommodation permits. | 
7 The root of the whole trouble is this idea that all a home need — 
) consist of is spage, with a certain amount of attention paid to light 


and ventilation and the prevention of insanitary conditions. remaetel / 
tf + j$a reasonably well lit (by natural light) and ventilated box is provided, 
and if it is not so insanitary that other people are in danger of 
catching an infectious diseases or of having their nostrils assailed 


| 


by effluvia as they pass in the street, officialdom is satisfied. 
Laissez faire; it's nobody's business io inverfere. 


how a home (as distinct from a house) does of course consist of 
brick 
& great deai wore umn a/00x to which light and air nave access. A 
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house is something inmav Novse-agenis» sell : 


re : Beautiful 01d House in delightful position, few 
miles do Knutsford : contains large hall, 3 reception-rooms, 
5 pene esa lis chins: central heating, kitchen, pantry and 
eeper's sitting-room, 4 secondary bedrooms : 
trreenhouses, central heating : 8000 square yards 


"Modern Semi : 3 beds, 1 attic § e.1. : bath : gdn. front & teek + 
Gecor.: 1, Victoria Rd., off College Rd., Whalley Range ! price 


ares need at 197 King's Rd., 5ceyaome Rd. ; Chorlton.” 
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A house is a commodity to be bought and sold; it is a property, an 


investment; itp is “desirable”, "delightfully situated", “near 
famous Surrey Common", "30 minutes town", “subs#éntial", "well 
equipped", “well appointed" and all the other estate agents' jargon; 
or it may be a "dwelling", "accommodation", a "slum", partg of a 
"clearance area" or some other term in the local housing authority's 
jargon. A home is none of these things. A home is a place where 
uama people live, die, procreate, love, hate, eat, sleep, relax, 
work, wash, mend, read and listen to the wireless. 

Consequently rooms, the parts of homes and not the parts of 
houses (lounge-hall, 2 reception, 5 bed 2 bath, usual offices), are 


much more than bits of space, separated by walls, doors and passagese 


They are the places where people do things. The wealthier people 


‘become, the more specialised do their rooms become. The woman 


in the extract on pel spent her whole Xxfaxund working day and such 
LOVs 


lefgure as she had and spent indoors in one room, An 
working-class family has a best parlour for entertaining visitors, . = 


a living-room for eating in and everyday use, a kitchen-scullery for 
preparing meals and uimaxriuxxawayxkkeitxrx washing up after them, and 


two or three bedrooms for sleeping in. In a really big mansion there 
such room | 


will be/separate rooms Rerxaushxkeingx as on billiardes Jumpinx a 
room | 


aparkingn gune{ keapingxkhexativer, a music-room, a library, a butler's | 


pantry, separate sitting-rooms for various members of the domestic | 


staff, and so on. It is clear that one of the most important things } 


in the home is the use to which the various rooms are put. Space is 


naturally important, but it is the most elementary factor, which in 


the designing of all middle and upper class houses is more or less 
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taken for granted. 
There are tiffs three aspetts of rooms in a house which call for 


consideration before we go on to consider what people actwally do in 


them, and how their needs in various directions affect the structure 


of the house : the size of rooms, the number of rooms in the house 
and the arrangement of the rooms. 

Number 

The ZZ#H& of Rooms 


Obviously when large families are living in one or two rooms, 
even large ones, in the sort of conditiond described earlier, the 
need for more rooms just in order to spread the family and its possession 
out a bit is a paramount one. In normal working-class houses, however, 
the need for more rooms is not a major difficulty, and on the other 
hand not many people have more rooms than they can do with. Most 


families choose a house of a certain size because it;suits them, ang 


When the family increases they squeeze up for a few years, and when it 
decreases again and all the children have left home, the old people 


will often move jout » either to a smaller house or to one of the married 
children's homes. 

The following table shows the incidence of the number of rooms 
as a reason for liking or disliking the house in the present survey. 
There is remarkably little difference between any of Un ieina, 
except that the old houses, as usual, come off worst in the "dislikes" 


colum, but this is largely due to the exceptional case of Worcester ; 
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NUMBER OF ROOMS AS A REASON FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING 
HOUSES AND AS A SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING EXISTING 
OR POST-WAR HOUSES ) 


PLACE % LIKING HOUSE % DISLIKING HOUSE % MAKING THIS 
FOR THIS REASON FOR THIS REASON SUGGESTION FOR 
(Q.1b) (Q.1c) IMPROVING HOUSES 
(QQ.-le, 2, 12). 
Old Houses 
Portsmouth 14 9 22 
Worcester 5 21 10 
Birminghem 3 g 14 
Fulham 1 2 7 
Ilford 1 2 8 
TOTAL 5 8 12 
Garden Cities | 
etchwort 6 e 8 
Bournville 4 £4 12 
TOTAL 5 f ee Ke) 10 : 
he Fe) , 
Housing Estates ee i . - 
Roehampton 8 epee 3 4 “lf 
Watling - th a Ax Ke 19 4 J 
Becontree - i,  ——- -& 12 4 7 
TOTAL 3 ADI, 4 oe 
Flats An gpd Oe 
Fulham 2 ee a ee VY ye 5 , 6 — 
Kentish Town Z2 ORES Pe 3 Foe, Py eee 
TOTAL 2 os SA 2 4 a a 
| Gt Bn i. 
GRAND TOTAL eo eee 7 ! 11 
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The main issue here is really between the parlour and non-parlour 


type houses. There is no doubt that there is a very deep-seated 
desire among working-class women to have a bezk special room for 
"best" occasions, where visitors can be entertained, and the best 
furniture kept. Man § madermxh local housing authorities have decided 
that this extra room is a kuxury and have dispensed with it, provdding 
only one living-room. This is the reaetion of one Watling woman to 


@ non-parlour type house ; 


"Tere should be one more room in all these houses. We have to 
live in the scullery if we are to keep the sitting room for 
visitors." 


; 
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The opposite point of view is expressed by a Portsmouth man - it is 
perhaps largely a male viewpoint? : 


"In this class of house there's a lot of wasted rooms. The 
front room - how often do you use it? If the fireplace hadn't 
been back to back we could have knocked down the wall between 
the two rooms and made them into one." 


The sort of thing that happens when a local authority flouts 
the housing mores of the people it is catering for, and deprives them 
of a room they think they ought to have is illustrated by the following 
description of how a Watling woman tries to square the circle by 
keeping her livingrroom as a parlotr. This room, of which a sketch 
is appended, contains a fireplace, a piano, a settee, two armchairs, 
a table, an occasional table, a sideboard, a book-case and five ord- 


inary chairs, leaving very little floor-space unoccupied : 
with feeling 

"F50C complains/of the cramped nature of the downsatirs part 
of the house, She is trying to keep the front room in the 
traditional "parlour" style - i.e. not used except on special 
occasions, and all the best furniture is kept there. She really 
feels bitterly the necessity of having to use it every day as a 
living room, and being unable to show it off to visitors as some- 
thing special. This contradic$ion between her wishes and the 
facts gives her a lot of extra work, because she has the room 
crammed with her best muariaur furniture and all sorts of orna- 
ments and oddments, in the true parlour fashion, and at the 
same time had to keep it going as a living room - dusting all 
these mi}tifarious objects every day and sweeping the overcrowded 
floor. This contradiction is a very common one on this estate, ) 
and the frontbooms tend to be furnished in a crowded and unpractical 
way, quite unsuited to the dining-room-living-room that they have 
to be. 
picture 
A wkguekke of what msanidiktions it is like to have a large family 


using one of these small overcrowded rooms is provided by the same 
women's reminiscence of her married daughter who had been living with 
her till recently : 


"You can imagine what a crowd of us it was, her anf the two 
children and my own boys, all in this tiny little boom. And the 


childrenare spoilt too. Well, notspoilt, but out of control, 


¥ * ‘ ~_- - ¥ 2. 
¢ ? = ? ; 0 
" . Ao a lies : 


you know. Children nowadays get terriblg out.of hand, I don't 
know how it is. It's not right, the men have been working hard 
all day, they want a bit of quiet in the evening. It's wicked 
having only the one room, it's really a best room, and should 

z be kept nice, but how can I?" : 


impulse 
Here we see the operation of the inuukimek to have a parlour, 


when there isn't one. There is also the impulse to keep a parlour 
furnished even at some inconvenience when you don't really want it, 


as represented by this Ilford woman's remark : + ( patie § shia 
"Well, of course, I'm different, you can't go by me. I ike 
one large rgmgm living room; parlours aren't used, of course, that's 
only when the family is grown up. It would save getting so much 
furniture, and that's going to be scarce." 


} 


The whole question of the parlour is obviously bound up with 
and we shall return to it later in Chapter ( ). 
the entertainment of friends and relations, It is the wish to have 


something to show off to visitors that impels women to go on pretending 
to have a parlour even when they haven't got one, and to go on keeping 
a parlour even wheng they don't want one. One is irpesistibly reminded 
of Kirkman's black-headed gulls that went on brooding an old brick 


wer -« 


after he had removed their eggs. © > 
The other main reason for complaints about not enough rooms is 


not enough bedrooms far to enable children to have separate rooms, 


or at any rate separate rooms forchildren of different sexes over the 
age of puberty, e.g. 


“Bigger and lighter rooms - at least three bedrooms for a working- 
class family - they never think that you get a mixed family of 
boys and girls and they can't share one room." (F50C, Watling) 
| (fp 
/U 
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This we shkll also return to in a later chapter ( ). 
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Most modern small houses seem to have rooms on the small side 


for comfortable living, while the old houses, particularly at Fulham 


and Birmingham, score in this respect with their relatively large 


rooms with high ceilings. Here is a typical remark, from a woman 


living in an old house in Kilburn : 


"Well, these old-fashioned houses, no-one would say they &ikeéd 
it. There's no bathroom or anything, you know. The only thing 
i like about it, it's got nice big rooms, that's about all." (F30D) 


and another, from an old house in Birmingham ;: 

"It's roomy, the ceilings are high." (F60D) 

The general point of view about modern small houses is well put 
by another Birmingham woman, herself living in an old house : 


"The worst of modern houses is the ceilings are so low. You 
can't breathe, they feel on top of you." 


People actually living in modern small houses, for instance 
on the L.C.C. estates, complain particularly of the small size of 
the second or third bedroom, as they case may be, some saying it 


is little better than a box-room. in some of the Ilford houses part 
of the third bedroom had been partitioned off to make a bathroon, 
anadxkfisee subjoined sketch) and this led to complaints about the 


| size and shape of the bedroom. 
The table gives the proportions of the people interviewed in 


each of the twelve sample areas who gave the size of their rooms as 


a reason for liking or disliking their house, or suggested larger 


rooms as an improvement in post-war houses ; 


ot 


$1ZB OF ROOMS AS A REASON FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING HOUSES 
AND AS A KEKS@HXEGR SUGGESTION Fos Serene aa OR 
POST-WAR HOUSES 


PLACES % LIKING HOUSE % DISLIKING HOUSE % MAKING THIS SUG- 
FOR THIS REASON FOR THIS REASON GESTION FOR IMPROVINGZ 
(Q.1b) (Q.1c) HOUSES (QQ.1c¢,2,12) 
Old Houses 


ngham 14 eet 5 
Fulham 13 1 5 
liford 8 Se) 18 
Portsmouth - 3 18 
Worcester - 7 5 

TOTAL 9 4 Ro ; 
Garden Cities 
Bournville | 12 8 16 
Letchworth 7 5 13 
TOTAL 9 6 15 
Housing states 
Watling 5 - 18 
Becontree 3} 6 10 
Roehampton oS 7 18 
TOTAL 4 4 15 
Flats 
Fulham 5 2 4 
Kentish Town } - 2 
TOTAL 4 1 3} 
GRAND TOTAL 7 5 Pa 


Thus there is nowhere a notably high degree of grumbling about 
the sizes of rooms (mainly that they are too small), and only in 
Birmingham, Fulham and Bournville and Fulham does the large size of 


rooms call for a specially high degree of favourable comment, and as 


we have seen, this is sometimes due to the fact that the size of the 


rooms is about the only favourable feature the house has. There is 
a pretty constantxx mighkxdeagresxa? demand for post-war houses to have 
larger rooms.f Tn the flats there is yamarkedly lower degree of dis- 
satisfaction with the size of the rooms. | 

The chief sort of reason people give for wanting larger rooms mA 


is in order to be able to get more furniture, especially more beds, 


into them, 


Very small ro oms 


“Te 


generally disliked, amd people often express a pref erence for one 
large room instead of two small ones, e.g. 


"I'd rather all the bedrooms were the same size instead of one 
very small.". (F65C, Bournville) 


"We have to split up into two rooms to eat when we're all here P 
and mother doesn't like that." (M55DJ/, Portsmouth) 


This question is Clearly tied up with the problem of whether to have 
a parlour or not. If there is a large family, axka one large room 
may be needed to enable them all to eat andw forgather together, so 
the parlour may be sacrifieed. On the other hand, wibh a large 
family it is more than ever necessary to have some living room apart 
from the main one where some members of the family can entertain 
friends, /do their courting or homework without disturbing or being 
disturbed by the others. I1t ts the same with the bedroom problem. 
Everyt (g depends on the size of the family and the distribution of 
the sexes within it, whebher a few cetiptticti *d small bedrooms are 


most needed. 
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The Arrangement of Rooms 
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There may be just the right number of rooms of just the right size 
in a house, yet the faulty or inconvenient arrangement of them may make 
it a thoroughly unsatisfactory home. Here are some typical remarks 


which show how bad planning or false economy can add to the housewife's 


labours or the inconvenience of everybody in the house ; 


"It's hard to clean, The man who built it didn't khow how to 
plan for a poor man's convenience =- no sheds built to keep things 
in = cantt use the bath - so much waste ground -nthe house could 
do with some of the room." (F30D, Letchworth). 


"Where the pantry is the stairs ought to be and where the stairs 

are the panbry ought to be. We've got a cupboard bath, and that's 
very inconvenient. I'd like xm a tiny place outside for the sink 
and the tap, a covered yard. But I could do lots of things if I 
had £5 to spend on it.... The architects could make a lot of differ- 
ence if they took just a little more trouble and thought." (F60C, 
Bournville). 


",.e¢ the front door, when you open it, it blocks up the entrance | 
to the other two rooms; you have to squeeze round it." (F80D, | 
Letchworth) . 


"The larder's built in the sun and in a straight line with the 
copper and the stove, so all the heat goes in from them. Why 
didn't women have more to say in the building of Council houses? 
They know more about domestic arrangements." (F55C, Watling). 


"You have to go through the sitting room to get from the larder 
to the sculle#fy." (F45C, Fulham). 


"All houses should have back entrances, so that all the dirt 
uhouiad doesn)t have to come thpough the front door." (F50D, 
Portsmouth). 

All these very miscellaneous faults of lay-out can conveniently 
be lumped together and called "interior design". The next table shows 
interior design as a factor in the liking or disliking of homes; it 
includes a few other aspects of interior design, besides the actual 


arrangement of rooms, doors, passages and stairs, such as the liking 


for tiles in kitchens. 
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GNEBRIOR DESIGN AS A EKET@R REASON FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING 
HOUSES AND AS A SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING EXISTING KBEREX 
OR POST-WAR HOUSES. 


PLACE % LIKING HOUSE % DISLIKING HOUSE % MAKING THIS sUG- 
: FOR THIS REASON FOR THIS REASON GESTION @@R IMPROVING © 


* " Bees 
— a ee — 


(Q.1b) (Q.1c) HOUSES (QQ.1¢,2,12) 
Old Houses 
ord 5 8 14 
Portsmouth 5 (19 350 
Fulham aa —68 9 
Birmingham - 9 a 
Worcester ; - 28) 13 
TOTAL 2 } 14 17 Cum MP 
? .| 
Garden Cities Wd a ee TPKE 
etchwor 6 Wf uP~ Oe 29 | 
; Bournville 6 ‘26 05 
TOTAL 6 22 52 
Housi Estates Rashanpitan 7 
Neaeies ten 1 16 “33> 
Watling - 8 18 
Becontree - 13 22 
TOTAL - 12 24 
Flats 
Fulham 2 10 ee 
Kentish Town 7 7 ( LOX 
TOTAL 4 8 ae ae 


Nol o~") GRAND TOTAL 
ype? : This shows that houses are rarely so well planned that people 

spfontaneously comment on good points of internal design. Negatively, 

a flat-dwellers at Fulham and Kentish Town had least to compaain of, 

\\n 7" aa this is not surprising since the faats are the most modern of any 
es of the housing types studied. If it were not for Worcester, where 


FA the old slum property presents rather a special problem, the old 
house group would come out second best on this score. At Fulham 
iS the steps leading up from the 8treet to the front door have to be 


kept clean, and this wma leads to some unfavourable comment, and at 


Ilford there are complaints about the lack of a passage between the 
nt door and the kitchen, so that much dirt passes through the 
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On the three housing estates, ‘time Re Eee tee FACY 
tree compleints about interior design are remabkably high, when it. | 


is remembered that these estates were planned only twenty years ago, 
and were supposed to embody the results of the latest research into 
housing needs. The sort of point which people bring up under this 
heading is the lack of a back or side door communicating direct from 
the street to the kitchen in some sini need of a passage so 
that coal for the living-room need not be carried through the kitchen, 
and so that bicycles and prams can be taken from the street to the 
back of the house without passing through any rooms, Some grumble 
that there are too many doors opening off the rooms, and in non-pariour 
type houses people object to the stairs leading straight out of the 
Aat¥ing room, Housewives do not like larders far from the kitchen; in 
some houses they are at the far end of a passage, next to the front 
door. 

The same dort of difficulties arise inxkks at Bournville and 
{) Feta, where the complaints about bad interior design arq(our- ) 
prisingly numerous, considering that these are among the few planned 
commnities built before 1014. At Letchworth people particularly 
objected to having to go thorough the living room to reach the 
scullery, and both in the garden cities and the housing estates the 
types of house which have the w.c. facing the ffront door or next to 
the larder are disliked. 

One thing tha (clearly emerges from all this is that people 


do like to have both a front door and a back door, "so that all the 


front 
dirt doesn't have to come in through the kagsk door." Moreover, while 


there is no objection to the back door opehing into the kitchen 
( 


dad that is the 1 place for it to be) people do object 


oo, 3s 
® to the front door opening stwmight into the living room, e.g. 
"It would be nive to have a hall entrance, you can keep your 


front room better. It isn't always convenient to ask people 
in, but you could do if you had a hall entrance." (F65D, Bir- 


mingham). 
There is a ce poste Ye rooms opening into a hall opm passage 


and not into each other, and for stairs also to lead off a hall or 


passage instead of out of the living room, as in many non-parlour 


type houses. This applies especially to passing through the living 
room to reach the kitchen or scullery, but also to bedrooms leading 
off the living room in flats : 


"It's awkward, scullery leads into living room, lavatory in 
bathroom." (F55C, Letchworth). 

"The pantry in the sitting room's awkward, you come from the 
kitchen with all floury hands." (F60C, Bournville). 

"I don't know. The living room has two doors and you have to 
go right through it to get upstairs to the babhroom and lava- 
tory. If there are men working in the garden, they have to go 
through there to go upstairs." (F25C, Letchworth). 

"All these bedrooms and living room all up together like, in and 
out one to the other. You can't keep it cleay. It's all in 
together like.” (F35C, Kentish Town). 

"You have to go into the bedrooms from the 
sitting room - there should be corridors - it's awkward with 
children." (F35D, Fulham flats). 


Most people sake stairs in a house for granted, but some old and 
middle-aged people obviously find stair-climbing a trial and would 


welcome a ground-floor flat or a bungalow, e.g. 


"It's all up and down. -Doesn't do for anyone with a heart like 
me." (F55D, Portsmouth). 


"I wish they could cut out all the stairs and passages and make 
it on a level.” (F50C, Fulham houses - three-story basement 
houses with steps leading from front door to street.) 

People who live in flats where there are no lifts have their 


own special stair problem, typified by the) following comments : 


f - 15a - 
os? 


LFhey xaught | 
"Well, it was the only one we could get, but the staircase 
is on top of the living room, no passage." (F45B, Letchworth). 


"In the corner houses the staircases run off the rooms and this 
is very awkward." (F55C, Watling). 


Opinions about the desirability of having a passage leading 
straight from the front door to the kitchen without going through 
the living room differ, however, as the two following remarks show ;: 


"(I don't like) the long passage from the front door, the ‘shooting 
galk ry somm people calls it." (F65D, Portsmouth). 


"The hall should go s¢yrgight through to the scullery. It shouldn't | 


go through the sitting room like this." (F35C, Fulham houses). 
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up. I'm getting on now. There ought to be 


euup do high." (F70D, Ken$ish Town). 


| | : "wen, not such high buildings. All this walking up and down 
| ~ stairs, it takes a lot out of people." (M75D, Kentish Town). 


: “fhe rather hi 
: lifts when you'r 


"Big families should always be on the @round floor - saves all 
the running up and down stairs." (F55C, Fulham flats). 


"It is difficult for coalmen to bring coals up. We have to gbhve 
them a tip to do it." (F55D, Fulham flats). 


Climbing stairs is one of the drawbacks people are prepared to 


A 


ey put up with in order to imave a nice modern labour-saving flat, but it 

is one of the things that makes the majority, even of flat-dwellers, 

. prefer living in a small house. If some way could be found of in- 
stalling lifts in all blocks of flats of more than two stories with- 
out seriously raising the rents (how far are patentees holding the 


with 
public up to ransom here as tn/so many conveniences of modern civilisation 


?) a big obstacle to rehousing the inhabitants of congested areas in 
\ flats would be removed. 
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AIR T0_ BREATHE AND LIGHT To SEE BY 


"It's too draughty, too many windows and that makes ghts, ee 
and lots of other things. You get a draught from the front EB 
door straight through the living room because the fireplace =) 
is opposite the door.” (F40C, Letchworth). | 


"There's no fanlight in the scullery. The window will open, 
but if my husband's home working in the garden he bangs into | | 
it every time. I have to have the door open. There's no fan- 
light in the bathroom either. This house is all right in the 
summer when you can have the windows open, but then it's dam.” 
(F55C, Watling). 


"It's nice and roomy, and plenty of sunlight in the living room. 
We get the sun Back and front.” (F25C, Letchworth). 


"The air's good for our health, it makes us eat. Our children 
have eaten more since I've been up here. It's nicely. situated, 
a bit cold in winter, but nice in summer." (F45D, Roehampton). 
These four remarks sum up pretty well people's xikmz needs and 
frustrations about the ventilation and lighting of their homes. The 


need for sun and fresh air is felt, but this is counterbalanced by 


the need for warmth, involving absence of draughts. The attention 
paid to ol avoidance of draughts seems to be wholly inadequate in 
chef busts studied in the present zampks survey. the technical proviems 
have, of course, now veen sOlved by the invenvion of air-condivioning, 


Duv 9e—#mr chis is pven an expensive process thar. it is only found 


i : Au the homes of the very wealthy. Payer aee see there is much that 

: Y | “gould be done that has not been done in the way of better siting of 

besa ee and windows, elimination of cracks and crevices in old houses, 
design of windows and so on. (Rasmussen in ‘London, the unique City' 


| | said he believed inglish houses were deliberately given windows en i 


af 
did not fib in order to ventilage the rooms. ) | ad fey. Bz ae 
studied 
In almost every type of housings there is a sma et persistent 
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VENTILATION AND LIGHTING AS REASONS FOR LIKING OR DIS-~ 
LIKING HOUSES AND KITCHENS, AND AS SUGGESTIONS FOR IM- 
PROVING EXISTING OR POST-WAR HOUSES AND KITCHENS. 


PLACE Mh +5 % LIKING HOUSE % DISLIKING HOUSE § % MAKING THESE sUa- 
IN OR KITCHEN FOR OR KITCHEN FOR THESE GESTIONS FOR IMPRO- 
we \ THESE REASONS. REASONS ~ VING HOUSES OR 
\ KITCHENS 
* House Kitchen House Kitchen fiouse Kitchen 
| (Q.1b) (Q.9b) (Q.1c) (Q.9c) (QQ.16,2¢12) (QQ.9c¢,10) 
} 3 - 10 8 12 12 ’ 
Birmingham 2 1 z 1 5 5 : 
iford 2 1 3 6 7 8 
reester - 2 7 2 2 2 
Portshouth = 1 od. 5 5 B74. IA 6 8 
TOTAL 1 -1 5 4 6 7 
| Garden Cities 
rnville 7 1 - 1 10 2 
Letchworth 2 2 5 g 
TOTAL 5 2 2 3. 10 6 
Housi Estates 
sckectes 1 - 2 5 135 8 
Becontree - - - - - 1 
; Watling a - - 5 - 7 
a TOTAL 3 Bere 0 1 3 4 ) 5 
& Flat 
: entish Town 2 5 - - 2 ~ 
4 Tihen 1 ee % 2 5 } 
= | __-POTAL 2 3 2 1 4 2 
GRAND TOTAL 2 1 3 3 J 6 
~~ The chief points of interest that emerge from this table are ; 


Apt 

(1) The low degree of’ daveuvable comment on ventilation and 
lighting everywhere except at Bournville, where the double 
windows were especially liked, and Kentish Town flats where 

n ss the kitchens were found very bright and light. £NxBxxexpe 

heQy - te The degree of favourable comment was particularly low on the 

I | pe housing estates. <<" 4} 


tg 
M4 (2)Complaints about lighting and ventilation were appreciably | 
}) : more frequent in the bld houses than elsewhere, this being _,» /° 
a mainly due to the dark basement flats and kitchens in the “~ 
¥y Fulham houses. At Worcester one woman complained : ) 

: "It's so dark I have to keep the door open to get any light? 
liford kitchens were also dark, one woman saying she had : 
to keep the electric light on all the times. 


1p (3) In Letchworth and Roehampton iron window-frames were ob- 
iif ected to ‘ » ’ 
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rorth kitchens were 
on, as in the example 


’ 


ee tee ter, where the window ) 
LS Se: Seo s for suggestions are mainly due to 
ae Sk | in favour of new houses being light 
bi Se ais “was p arly strong at Roehamp- 
a eae! ve } ere people had experienced the possibiléy — 
Bila undings, and at Bournville much stress was 
| | ‘or more windows, and especially French 


\, The key to the whole question of light and air in the home is 
the number, size and position of 
clearly one of/windows. Let us see how a group of Fulham inhabitants 


reacted to being asked (in 1939, before black-out changed perspectives 


about windows) whether they would like their windows toy be bigger or 


wanted smaller windows pees)": Le peas Oe | 
wanted the same size of window. /;/ (AMY, 
rae —" for wanting larger windows :~- ) . ,4r WV gh iahn a, 
ould like more light. SE 
Ig ak oa Want plenty of air and light. 
xB Nice air and light. 


kes sun, but leaded lights look nicer, and are cheaper if break. 
pee Like a lot of air. 


er of Dreekess: » {Lighter and sunnier. 


+ See ge ete 


light 


of higher cost of replacement in case 


: ‘ | | ie <) 4 
rly important deterrent eae oe ee 


- game-sized windows ;: 


vhaney of light. 
ier to clean. | 
> expense in curtains. 


i ae 


consider their present windows are adequate in this respect. Two : 
» however, | 
mkhar new factors/affect their choice, the difficulty of cleaning the 


windows and the expense of curtaining them. i ae 


Reasons for wanting smaller windows ; ad 


But two in place of one. Easier to clean. fare lupe 
aper for the curtains. Easier to clean. jf (“ ce 


: 
we 
” 
4s 
: 
“- 


; Easier to clean. Saves money with lace ourteins./ 

j Easier to clean and cheaper to curtain. y. 4g 
Takes less curtaining. Don't look so big and awkward. we 
Nice size. yee F fee Bee 
Cheaper in ctirtaining. i ae a 
Too noisy, everyone sees in, children climb in. “—_ U os 


Saceh wartaintan cae tahoas, But as big panes as ponsTenes—— |= 

Less glass to get broken. More privacy. 

For this group the cleaning and eest-of curtaining factors have 
bedome paramount, $ We can now compare the importance of the need for 
light and air, the cost of curtaining and the labour of cleaning win- 


dows as factors in determining people's otee of how large Shey want 


their windows to be ; e Ue 
Qa’ 7 : 
(100-with whom light and air is the main factor, 


For every 
<i ¥5 consider cost of curtains, 

58 consider difficulty of cleaning, 

25 consider cost of building, and 

17 consider privacy. 


, Fulham ae, of course, an—area—-where windows get dirty mmch more 2 | 
quickly than they do in, say, Letchworth, or even) Roehampton. The rien 


gi 5 


cleaning factor may therefore be considered as a mainly urban one, eh 


>, 


though athe even gm in the country windows have to be cleaned 
from time to time. Curtains are also to some extent an urban factor. 
In peace-time, when black-out does not have to be considered, most 
town windows, especially on tle lower floors, have two sets of cur- 


a thick | 
tains,/one to prevent people seeing tn’ when the room is lighted up at 


night, and to keep the early morning ddylight from waking people up, 
and a thin lace one that lets in the daylight and allows the occu- 
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pants of the room to see out but prevents people outside from seeing 
in. This brings infa privacy factor, and will be considered more 
fully in the chapter on privacy, but it does make clear that the 
question of the size of windows is not a straight one of light and 


air, but a complex one in which t , desire not to be overlooked by 


neighbours may be so great as to/create a desire for lace curtains 


rsrmruld LeProcorg 


which may be so expensive that gmaller windows will be wanted —— 


if the need for mnough air and/light were the only determining factor. 


oo 


Fresh air is the most~ ic Q9f all human needs; if people live 


in a permanently "twice-breathed" or fetid atmosphere, their health 
to see by 
is bound to suffer. Adequate gaylight/is a hardly less important 
need if eyesight is not to suffer, and in this context light means 
daylight, as the constant use of electric light to supplement or as 
a substitute for electric light is also harmful to the eyes. Both 
air and light come into a house through the windows. 
ane 
Windows may—be—defined—as “openings in wall or roof of building, 
usually filbed with glass in fixed or sliding or hinged frames, to 
admit light and sometimes air to wkmttawz room" (Coneise Oxford Diction- 
ary). The function of a window is to let in the daylight and as much 
fresh air as is compatible with preserving an equable temperature 
within the room. Until the invention of glass this was very diffi- 
cult to achieve. People were faced with the alternatives of no windows 
at all, windows without panes that let in both light and air, or windows 
with panes of some semi-transparent material that would let in very 
little light and no air at all. Now, with the invention of air- 
J. /eonditioning » the ventilating function of windows is made MHRA super- 
prime and 
fluous, and they can revert to their/original purpose of admitting 


light only. We have seen that there is a limit to the amount of 


— a 
: light that working-class peopleliant, 


when the factors of ener 


and curtaining their windows are taken into eonaideration. Higher 
tv 


vedlus 
up the social and economic scale » however, these/factors operate to 


a smaller extent, if at all, and accordingly we find the windows of 
and more nymerous 


middle-class houses are generally larger/than those of working-class 


study borough 
ones. Ina caupurizancianionny)/the houses of | 


councillors in an industrial town in Lancashire, for instance, it was 
found that 88% of the Conservative councillors had five or more front 


windows, against only 30% of the Labour councillors and 3% of the in- 


dividual Labour Party members. 


1 A. 


normally : oe eae | FC 


Windows are/the only aource of inylight in a housej they are, 
however, only one of several sources of air. To keep a house well 
ventilated it is necessary that there should be a current of gresh 
air passing through every room. This fresh air comes in chiefly 

through the windows (whether open or shut), the doors (also whether 
) in some houses 

open or shut), the chimney, if any, and/through small gratings in 
the walls specially designed to ventilate the room. If the room is 
badly planned, or if both the door and the window, or the door or 
the window and the chimney are open at the same time, a strong 


current of air results, mobe than is needed to ventilate the room 


properly. If this current of air is colder than the temperature of 


the room, as it will be in ang but the hottest weather, it is called 


in common usage a 


air in the wrong place. 


The existence of draughts is a symptom of a house badly planned 


from the ventilation point of view. They cause innumerable family 


alsércabions between those who would rather be warm and stuffy and 


those who prefer fresh air at the price off a cold room, and thus 


"draught". A draught may be defined as a current of 


—_— © oh é J 


a ata pe 4 ’ “ 


6 
rit the attention of planners both from the physical and social 


points of view. One example of bad ventilation due to faulty 
design of the house was quoted at the beginning of this chapter; 


here are some others from the survey material : 


"The scullery has four doors always opening and shutting - so 
draughty!" (F45C, Bournville). 


“Ve »/. . "Ng ventilation in the scullery unless “you have the window open." 
‘eo ,  (F45C, Roehampton). 


jy) "214 like a modern house. These old-fashioned places have too 


‘4 many draughts. They're all steirs and only two rooms on a 
) floor." (F50D, Westminster). 


air - 

Pike 4 Draughts are caused by badly placed doors at least as often as by 
‘badly placed windows, and frequently by a combination of the two. An 

. the ground floor of 
example of this is seen in the following sketch of the lay-out of/one 
of the two main types of Portsmouth houses studied: 
(Insert usketek plan B of Portsmouth houses) 

Here the kitchen door is in a straight line with the front door at 
the end of a long narrow passage, so that when the frént door opens 


a through draught is caused if the kitchen window isxapeanm or the door 


from the kitchen to the scullery are open. #§ senuilay sate 1 


Han vw Conn p Romrnnd nok Week opp ton : f a Pe Pre OQ pert 2) 
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—_ quotes ; 


(1) (To pe2) : "They shouldn't have iron frames to the windows. 


They get rusty and they don't absorb the mos sture 
like wood. You just get it all in the room." 

(F50D, Roehampton). 

"TI don't like the iron fgwames to the windows. You 
can't drive in nails for the curtains, and so they 
never hang properly." (F35C, Roehampton). 


(2) (To pe-7) : S8Lfhee front door opens and shows right through to 
the scullery, so everyone can see in and you don't 
feel private. It makes draughts in the winter. - 
You have to gmmm shut the scullery door before yg 
Open the front door." (F55c, Roehampton ) « | 
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The need to have somewhere to sleep at nights is parhade the 
most basic of all the needs satisfied by the home, after the primary 
one Of rearing children, who of course also need somewhere to sleep. 
People may eat some or alkeof their meals away from home, but they 
normally always go home to sleep. indeed, a person's home might well 
be defined as the place where he or she usually sleeps. 

The number of bedrooms is therefore a fundamental consideration 
in the choice of . home. ithe following table gives the number of 
houses with so many bedrooms in each of the sample areas studied in 
the present survey : PA, ‘\ x ot Ap 


| | 
PLACE PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES WITH GIVEN NUMBER OF BEBROOMS = 


- One Two Three Four Five or more Total 


Old Houses 
Fulham 38 19 22 9 12 100 
Worcester 10 80 10 - - 100 
liford 3 5 92 - - 100 
Portsmouth - 64 56 - - 100 
Birmingham - 39 58 3 - 100 
TOTAL 10 42 44, 2 2 100 
Garden Cities 
rnville - 25 75 - - 100 
Letchworth - 14 82 4 - 100 
TOTAL - 19 719 2 - | hae 100 
Housing Estates <3 Gur jj 
Roehampton 5 24 71 = - ie -' «100 
Watling 2 63 55 - - (Qn | 100 
Becontree @- 45 BRS - - MA 100 
TOTAL 2p 44 5gu - &) 100 
Flats | Ae 
~~ Kentish Town 15 ol | 49 5 - {) wen 100 
Fulham - 62 i Ke - a 100 


TOTAL 


1724.42 
VIII. BEDS, BEDROOMS AND SLEEPING <i Wo pak ee 
~ EE a hed 


nt 


283 
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4 The great bulk of the houses surveyed (91%) thus had either 
/ two or three bedrooms. The chief exceptions to this were the 

Pulham houses, where the dividing up of the old large houses left 

a large number of one-bedroom flats and 21% of homes with four or 

more bedrooms, and the Kentish Town flats where 15% of the flats 

had only one bedroom. 

The high proportion of complaints about too few rooms at Rarkx 

Worcester (see table on p.6 of Ch.VI) is attributable in part to 

the exceptionally high proportion of two-bedroomed houses as compared 


with three-bedroomed houses.\ Here are some of the comments of Worcester 


ad 


housewives ; pe ow emeae ote 


"There's no garden, and it's no good for three children with 
only ome proper bedroom. The other one's got no grate or 

any thing. We haven't room to put up another single bed in our 
room. 


"I don't dislike it. It's been all right up to now, but the 
children are getting bigger". 

bed 7 especially 

Twofroomed houses are/disliked by akx families with more than 


two children of the same sex, or with two or more children of different 
sexes. When the children Phos puberty they can no longer sleep in 
‘their parents' bedroom, nor can adolescent children of different sexes 
properly sleep in thkesame room. Here is a selection of the type of 
remark that came up over and over again from people living in two- 


bedroomed houses ; 


"The rooms are awkward as we've a boy and a girl." (FS0C, Roe- 


- “fwo-bedroom houses are ridiculous for a family. It only means 
moving again sooner or later." (F40C, Bournville). 


"Bigger and lighter rooms - at least three bedrooms for a working- 
class family. They never think that you get a mixed family of 
boys and girls, and they can't share one room." (F50C, Watling). 
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"They should all have three bedrooms. If yoatve Bot a boy and 
a girk they need it when they're growing up." (M70D, Portsmouth). 


"They should build the houses according to the family. A mixed 
family must have three bedrooms." (F40C, Becontree). 


"Another bedroom. It's all ri 


t now the children are young, but 


the girl's mossy 13, and she'll need a bedroom to herself soon." 


(F40C, Becontree). 


"Three nice bedrooms, one extra large and nice for a baby's cot." 


(F25D, Letchworth). 


It is particularly in the new municipal housing estates, where 


in our sample 44% of the houses 


had only two bedrooms, that these 


: ESrings 
complaints about too few bedrooms occur. They ard practically not 


—— a 
ee 
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approximately half the houses on the L.C.C. estates are of this two- 


bedroomed type. The total number of three-roomed houses and four- 


roomed parlour-type houses on the three estates is as follows ; 


55% at Becontree 


55% at Watling 


=) 


houses must have had far reaching effects not foreseen by the Council 


a 
; ‘ 
a. hh Ay ’ : g } } 4 


a 


| 4 39% at Roehampton. a Z | 


. 
7 mt x i . 


ndon County Council to build so high a proportion of two-bedroomed 


at the time. How many ldren mst the Council have strangled at 


| -* birth by this decis4#6n? We do not know whether or to what extent the 


ee 4 »* ——-_ ” 
. . . A ‘ain “ 


Clearly a decision bux taken fifteen or enty years ago by the 


“found at all in the three-bedroomed houses. We saw earlier that My Yin 


( 


shortage of bedrooms on municipal housing estates has actually affected 


ge 


the dec&sions of people on the estates in the direction of smaller 


—— al 


families, but it 1sIupossibie to baahine Does it has not had some 5 


all 


at any rate contribubory or secondary effect. —— 


in threefiboned houses complaining that they are too big for them now 


that the children have grown up, @.£.- St EAC A 


"It's too big for us now. 


eee 


pee O 


The kids are growing up and we don't 


lA ndu C2 > ? 


To a much smaller extent the reverse tendency appears, in people 


a 


| 


= ere 


es 


know what they'll do. We want a smaller house on Barnes estate 
i and less rent." (F50D, Roehampton) 


: But even here the real motive is desire to reduce the rent rather than 


not to have so many rooms. 
The other main reason for people wanting to have an extra bedroom 
is in order to be able to entertain pmuapke friends and especially relations 
"I think all houses should have three bedrooms. My sister lives 
with us, and we can't have anyone to stay without we take lodgings 
somewhere." (F75D, Letchworth). 


: "I would like another room, so I could put up my in-laws sometimes." 
: (F40D, with three bedrooms and three children, Watling). 


ee 


 —, " 


| Providing an extra room for visitors may possibly be considered 


ea 


a luxury, but there is a good case for ragardim it as considerably 


more of a necessity than it has hitherto been in the designing of 


working-class houses. learly’}/it will have an important bearing on 
post-war housing policy if it is edmitted that a working-class family 


should have not only three romms to house the family, but also a 


¥ ar Gd 
spare room for visitors. | A, # Ch F 
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who experience of evacuation has shown that there are a 
(Great masz more spare bedrooms about, even in working-class houses 
than might have been thought, though of course many evacuated children 
shared rooms or even beds with their hosts' children. A small survey 
mainly C-class 
of 100/houses in Welwyn Garden City was carried out in January 1942 
with the object of ascertaining to what extent there was still vacant 


, | bedroom space and how the present situation compared with before the 


war. Of these 100 houses, a be “Vl 
3% had one wamm bedroom 4 | Bets ie e 
13% had two bedrooms . aN z LN ) a 3% Lf tiNA 
69% had three bedrooms, and ag a ae Ge 
15% had four bedrooms. Kf bam YP an 


is « «12 


oS 
mnnx@S% The three-bedroomed houses may be taken as most typical of 
the area, a a nud 81% were full, i.e. had all their bedrooms 
Occupied, as compared with « 44% before the war, and 97% of their 
rooms were full as agaimat 97% before the war. The full table is 


as follows : 


PERC ENTAGE OF FULLY OCCUPIED HOUSES AND BEBROOMS 


full 
No. of rooms percentage of houses musupitez % of rooms occupied 
in house now before the war now before war 
One 100 100 100 100 
Two 85 54 92 77 
Three 81 44 97 79 
Four 80 53 95 80 


TOTAL 82 49 


In 1942 therefore there were eight houses out of every ten 
which were full compared with only five in 1939, while the pro- 
portion of empty bedrooms in the whole sample fell from one-fifth 
to one-twentieth in the same period. The reason for this great in- 
crease in the occupation of bedrooms is seen in the following sum- 
mary of the replies to the question whether there were any billettees 
in the house ;: 

Saat 

37% had nobody Pith Of 

27% had war workers 

15% had relations (who might be either war workers 

or evacuees) 

12% had evacuees 

5% had friends (who might also be either war workers 

4% had lodgers (or unofficial evacuees) 
Nearly three-quarters of those who had nobody billeted on them had in 
fact no spare rooms. Only one house in the whole hundred had more 
than one empty bedroom at the time of the survey, and that was one 


whose occupants were billettees, the owners being temporarily away. 


Another way of looking at the same figutres is to say that 


52% of the houses had the same number of rooms 


=e 
occupied as before the war, 


43% of the houses have more rooms ofcupied than before 
: the war, 


5% of the houses were full before the war but now have 
an unoccupied bedroom. 


The reasons given why the rooms in the last group are empty are 


interesting. Thev include ; 


Son in the Army; room kept for him when on leave. 

Member of household away in hospital. 

Arrival of baby has made it impossible to keep lodgers. 
The conclusion of this survey mst be that though at present 


spare bedrooms 
the exigencies of billetting have filled all/but the inevitable 


margin aixaparexegmmx where special circumstances are responsible 
for the room being empty, there is in the better working-class (C) 
type of home a fairly substahtaal margin of unused (except for visi- 
tors) bedroom space. Thus before the war, 
bed 
In twofroomed houses 6 out of 13 had one empty bedroom; 
in three-bedroomed houses 30 out of 69 had one empty bed- 
room and a further 4 had two empty bedrooms; and 
in four-bedroomed houses 4 out of 15 had one, and 3 had 
two empty bedrooms. 

The size of bedrooms raises fewer points than the number, The 
most frequent complaint is that the third bedroom, where it exists, 
is too small for more than one bed, and this is woiced most often on 
the L.C.C. estates. In the Fulham flats, too, it is said that the 
bedrooms wiil not hdld two full-sized beds. ‘he answer to this 
probably is that they ‘are not intended to do so, and that what is 


\ 
really needed is a larger flat with more rooms instead of the same 
, *s 


flat with larger rooms. >. Ny, Aa 
te fw VD 
=) So far we have only discussed the number and size of bedrooms in 


pes much 
. o'er without mmy/reference to what a bedroom is used for, wr what 


it contains. The chief use of a bedroom is, of course, for sleeping 


GB mo 


ees 
in, and the chief item of furniture isthe bedg or/beds. A sup-> ape 


and undressing, _ 
re clothes there. tp4-s 


plementary purpose of the bedroom is for dress 
so that it is usually fo und convenient to s 
Another supplementary purgose is for the pefformance of certain 
toilet functions, so that a large mirror . found in many bedrooms. 
In the 1939 Fulham survey albeady referred to, people's opinions 
about their largest bed were sought. / Out of po households in 


Se: 
two streets, 


one had had their largest bed for 30 years 
de “ ” " " 10 years 
ee oe ° " " "5-9 years 
Pe See . ” " EH  $=4 years 
Sar “ " =" 2 years or less. 


| \ | 
Thus rather less than half had possessed their largest bed for less 


than five years and rather more than half had possessed it for five 
or more years. When they were asked whether they liked it or not, 
(information for 23 households), 16 gave an unqualified yesffor 


reasons such as ;: | 
Quite good enough. 

Good appearance and useful. 

Comfortable... 

Matches the suite. 

Nice and plain. 

Comfortable and fond of it. 

Soft and easy to make. 

Looks light and clean. 


Comfort, utility, and labour-saving and aesthetic considerations are . 
thus the chief elements of feeling about beds that are liked. 

Three people gave qualified ob doubtful answers of this sort : 

Yes, but would like a modern wood one better. : 


It's all right. 
A little, quite bearable. 


The remainingfour were negative reactions ; 


o ts 
No, want a bedroom suite. 
Not much, prefer feather bed. 
No, want a folding bed and a convertible parlour- 
bedroom. 
No, heavy old thing. 

People were further asked if they would take their bed away with 
them if they were moving, and if they would prefer it to a new one if 
it were given to them free. The thirteen people who said they would 
take their bed away with them were all people who had said they wom 
liked their bed, while the five people who said they would not take 
their bed away with them had all answered maxar the previous question 
negatively or doubtfully. One gixkhesexuwmaxd bed-disliker said she 
would “have to” take her bed with her. 

Ten people said they would prefer their existing bed to a new one 
that was given them free, including one who had said she would not 
take it away with her if she moved. Eleven people voted for the new 
free bed, and these included all thgge mamxad bed-dislikers and three 
of those who liked their bed. 

There is thus a very considerable degree of attachment to the 
biggest bed in the house, though it is significant perhaps that the 
bed that had been there for thirty years was one of those which would 
"have to" be taken away, and would have been readily exchanged fpr a 
new one. All the ten-year old beds would also have heen readily ex- 


changed, though three of the five néw beds would have been kept. 


Gn the main survey there is quite a body of complaint to the 


effect that bedrooms are damp, draughty; or cold, and in particular 


that there are either no fireplaces in the\bedrooms or theyxure fire- 


places are badly sited : 


io 2 
"It's very draugh 


The doctor says these houses are death- 
traps. rapes don! t keep the cold out, they don't keep the 
heat out. ” Chat on boiling hot, intolerable in summer and into- 
lerably cold in winter. e sleep on that divan in the recess 
under the stairs during the cold weather." (F45B, Roehampton). 


"I don't like going from a hot room to a cold room. It's too 
cold upstairs for my husband, he has asthma." (F40C, Roehampton). 


"The damp, the bedroom above the lavatory has a layer of mildew 
all over it, I can't use ite I would like electric fires in 
the bedrooms, but I suppose that's not really necessary." (F45C, 
Watling). 


"Our small bedroom has got no fireplace in it, and it is above 
the bathroom so that it is always damp." (F35C, Watling) 


"Two bedrooms have no fireplaces." (F60C,initukitiug Letchwepbh). 
"Fireplaces in bedrooms should not be in corners." (F50C, Letchworth) 
"In some cases they get the fireplaces in the wrong place. Here 
they're up in the corner and the other end of the room doesn't 
via et warm. In the bedroom the fireplace is right in the corner." 

\ (F550, Roehaynton). 


x¥ clearly/ considerable feeling on this subject of the 


heating of bedrooms, particularly on the L.C.C. estates where many of 
the bedrooms are without any form of heating. It is therefore of 

some interest to examine the evidence obtained in.an inquiry into 

the heating of bedrooms done at the same 100 houses in Welwyn Garden 
City as are mentioned above on p.4. Half these houses had re as 


. 5 . 
res only in te | 


ad both. In the non-electric 


laid on and the other half had not. 


In the electric houses, 96% had electri 
bedrooms, 2% had coal-fires only and 2% 
houses 88% had coal-fires in bedrooms, 4% had stoves and 10% had none, 

(2% had both coal fires and stoves). In the eleétric houses 92% have 
fires in one bedroom onlyf imxt and 8% in more than one room; in the 
habaddeotrte firax houses these proportions were 64% and 26% respectively. 


Most of the fires are described as being in the front bedroom OF big 


pede ae 7 ro , . =~ — —- — +r one ow Sekt a heer eaten EEE cere, > uae a 


bedroom. In the non-electric houses there were several complaints 
that the fires could not be used for one reason or another : 


"We never use it because of the draught. It doesn't burn well." 

"It doesn't heat the room. It's too small." 

"It's a silly little thing. It doesnAtét burn well." 

| "We couldn't use it. It doesn't burn at all." 

| "It's a. stupid little grate, up in one corner. You don't get 
any warmth from it. 


. 13% of the grates in the non-electric houses were definitely tmservice- 
able, or at any rate not used by the present occupiers. 

The main object of the inquiry was to ascertain how often the 
bedroom fire was used, and the result of this part of it may be 


"th) Summarised as follows : 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES WHERE FIRES BURNING qa Pe 


Electric Non-electric Total 


2 , ; 
Often LO 9 10 2 VI LAL ) . 9 
Some times 47 22 35 )<' | 
Never 435 54 49 ‘ 
Fire unserviceable - i3 | 6 | 


The regular fire-users are thus approximately the same in each 
group, but thse who have a fire on occasionally are more frequent in 
the electric group. This can be only partly due to the unserviceability 
of some of the coal fires, and there seem to be three main factors in- 
volvei, one of which applies only in war-time : 

1. Coal-fires are more trouble to make and clean up than electric 

ones. Some people gave this as a reason for not using their 
coal fire : 


"We don't use it. It's too mch trouble." 
"It's a great trouble." 


2. An electric fire is not only easier to put on and off, but 
it is cheaper because it can be used for short periods only, 
e.g. remark from non-electric house ;: 

"If? there was an electric fire in the bedroom, 
I expect we'd be tempted to use it more often." 


3. In wartime coal is difficult to get, whereas there is as yet 


natant S 


no restriction on electricity. Several people complained 


about the coal supplies : 
"We should have it on more often if we could get 


the coal." 

"It's so difficult to get the coal. You can only 
get it about every three weeks, and you don't 
fuekxtixe want to use it in the bedrooms." 


The people who say they never have fires on in their bedrooms 
are activated mainly by economic motives, which apply fairly evenly 
to both groups :;: 

"We can't afford to have it on often." (electricity). 

"Coal is very dear now." 

"I have it one when I bath the children, but we try to save. 

We have low voltage bulbs in all the bedrooms." (electricity). 
This again brings out the advantage of electricity which can be turned 


on for,showt periods. 


Some people have curious personal prejudices against "new- 


fangled" devices like electricity : 


"T never use it. Not even when there's illness. I don't hold with 
electric fires. They use up the air." (F50D). 
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IX. | COOKING : KITCHENS AND SCULLERIES _ : : 


After sleeping accommodation, the most important function which 
a home serves is to provide a place where the family's meals can be 
prepared and eaten. Whike increasing numbers of workers and school- 
children are having their. midday meal away from home, it still re- 
mains the almost universal practice for all members of the family 


to eat their first (breakfast) and last (high tea, supper) meal of 


the day at home. | 


This means that every home mist be equipped with cooking facil- 
ities. ‘The room where the cooking is normally done is the kitchen, 
which, in the words of the Coneise Oxford Dictionary, is the "part 
of the house where food is cooked", while the scullery is the "back 


kitchen, room for washing up dishes etc." There is, however, a con® 


siderable confusion of terminZology due to two factors ;: 


(a) the presence of cooking facilities in two rooms, 
a coal range in one and a gas cooker in the other; and 
(b) the tendency tn small houses to have a combined | 
kitchen-scullery or kitchenette, where the washing-up | 
facilities areZ in the same room as the cooking | 
facilities. : 


These are really two aspects of the same thing, the upshot of which 


is that some people call the place where they cook on the gas stove 


a scullery because the sink is there, while others cail the place 
where they wash up a kitchen because the gasstove is there. On the 


other hand, a similar confusion arises as between the kitchen and 


the living-room; some people call their kitchen a living-room because 


they eat jn it, while others call their living-room a kitchen, be- 


cause there is a coal-range and oven in it. 
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— problem can best be clarified by examining some actual 
kitchens.and sculleries. In Portsmouth (see plans 1 & 2), most 
of the houses had four rooms downstairs, a parlour, a back room. 
with an ordinary grate, a kitchen with a coal range and usually a 
built-in dresser, and a scullery with a gas cooker, a copper and 
a sink. This was almost the only type of house encountered in the 
survey where it was obvious what was the kitchen andawhat was the 
living room. In all the L.C.C. houses there is what is described 
as a kitchen-scullery, containing a gas ‘cooker, a sink, a draining- 


and sometimes a 
board, a copper,/a dresser-cupboard and smemxkimex a bath, while 


the living-room contains a coal-range with an oven and sometimes 
OD) dresser-cupboard. This type is illustrated in plan 3 (Roehampton), 


Y plan 4 (Becontree) and plan 5 (Roehampton). In plan 3, the house- 
Po the room with the range the kitchen and the room with the 
stink the scullery; in plan 4 the housewife (a clergyman's wife) called 
the room with the range a dining room and thé room with the gas 
cooker and sink a kitchen; in plan 5 the housewife (F55C) called the 
room with the range a sitting-room and the room with the sink the 
scullery. These three examples run the whole gamut of confusion. 

The room with the range is successively referred to as kitchen, dinir 
room and sitting room, while the room with the sink is either scullery 
a tatiaiaiiet: Some more typical kitchen-sculleries of L.C.C. houses 

are figured in plans 6 (Roehampton), 7 (Watling), 8 and 9 (Becontree). 
Plan 8 shows ag kitchen-scullery which is also a bathroom, and plan 9 
illustrates uaxseuiinry one which has been converted into a living-room. 


In plan 10 is atypical kitchen-living-room from Dagenham. 


In the course of the survey — people were asked whether Ee 
: . 4 . | ee : fi | 
they liked or disliked their kitchens} The following table gives the 
results of this sabi question : 
PLACE PERCENTAGE LIKING PERCENTAGE DIS-~- PERCENTAGE DOUBTFUL 
KITCHEN LIKING KITCHEN ABOUT KITCHEN Pr 
Old Houses : | 
irmin gham 58 25 17 
Fulham 58 27 L5. 
liford 57 26 17 
Portsmouth 41 42 17 
Worcester 40 40 20 
 POTAL 51 32 17 
Garden Cities ) 
Bournville 66 18 14 
Letchworth 47 « oe 20 
TOTAL 57 26 : 17 
Housing -Estates | | 
—~"Necbeumsten 61 22 i7 
Becontree 535 20 27 
Watling 55 ) = 27 
TOTAL 50 BT 23 
Flats 
Kentish Town 90 3 7 
Fulham 67 23 | 10 
TOTAL 79 13 8 
GRAND TOTAL 56 272 i7 


Satisfaction with kitchens is thus greatest of all in the new 
Kentish Town flats, planned just befere the war and first occupied 
only in May.1938. A typical Kamtish Bown kitchen is figured in 
plan 11; it contains an electric cooker, a sink, a copper, a cupboard, 
a dresser, a broom-cupboard, a table and a stool, and has a small bal- 


cony @n one corner. Nine out of ten of these flat-dwgllers liked [ 


their kitchens, which is a remarkably fRigh proportion to express 
positive approval of anything. The most frequent comment about these 


kitchens or kitchenettes is that they have "got everything" - it | 


Should be remembered that most of these flat-dwellers formerly lived | 


~— slum houses near Euston - @.g-, 


"It's got every convenience." (peop). 
"It's got everything, nice stove, sink, larder, dresser." (F'70D) 
sae "It's gob everything. It's convenient. Got everything you 
want. (P45C). 
"There's no need to be dirty in these places. They're much 
better than those other @lats." (F40D). 
"It hasevery convenience that there is. I'm more than’ satis- 
fied." (M55C). 
"Everything in it. The cooking s stove, the copper, the big 
_ table. It's convenient and handy." (F30C). 


_ Now let us by way of contras 


at the least liked kitchens, 


(see plans 1 & 2) 


shane in the Portsmouth houses, described at the top of page 2./ Four 
out of ten of the Portsmouth sample disliked their kitchens, compared 


with only 3% at the new Kentish Town flats. 29% disliked their kit- 


chens because they were inconvenient, and the same proportion ob- 


jected to them on grounds of size : eA LJ, be pe 


"It's too small," (M35D), (F30D). 
"It's a poky little place, no room for vaiaieiiinie. The walls : 
are only whitewashed. I'd like tiles. You can't do anything ~ 
"It's too small.. It'd be easier if it was a bit larger." (F25D 
: "I don't like the kitchen range. It's so dirty, and it takes 
“ ‘me about two hours to do the flues at my age." (F7OD). 
| "I'd like to have the kitchen and scullery in one, everything 
LA in the kitchen." (F70D). 
"A kitchen range. There's only a grate here, and it's too 
small. I do like a large kitchen." (F40D). 
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Ola people tend to be more satisfied with their kitchens than 
young people, mm Correlatton of age with Q.9 (liking kitchens) gives 
the following results : 


| , ‘by 
! Over 40 Under 40 | h A baal ; pr 
) maar © g) ee 
% in whole sample 69 3) ee RS as 
% of kitchen-likers 73 we. Wn ea an. y 
© of kitchen- , oe} 


dislikers 66 34 ui” 1 y \ 


ee, 
This is also borne out by correlating age with Q.10 (alterations to 


mF) Over nder 40 
% in whole sample’ ' 69 31 
% of “nothing” suggestions 74 26 
% of "size" suggestions 61 39 
% of “convenience” suggestions 65 35 | 
% of "comfort" suggestions 70 30 


Oldep people thus have fewer pasitive suggestions to make about | 


alterations to their kitchens, and more of them have no suggestions 
7 very 
at all to make. Only on the point of comfort do they make/slightly 


more suggestions th ple. MO pee 
-Knother interesting correlation t¢ betwe those who like their | 
oe; ae who like their kitchens (Q.9). 81% of those | 


who like their houses also like their kitchens, and 79% of those | 


who dislike their houses also dislike their kitchens. This suggests 
that the kitchen is a very important element in the liking or dis- 


liking of a house. Lokked at from another angle, 95% of those who 
like their kitchens are people who like their. houses, while 46% of 
those who dislike their kitchens are people who dislike their houses. 

The place where most people were found who liked their kitchen 
but disliked their house was Fulham, where 19% of the kitchen-likers 


were house-dislikers; this is a reflection of satisfatioh at the < 


large kitchens:with which the old "double-houses" of Fulham are pro- | 

vided, mxgx relatively to the rest of the house, e.g. M55D, who com- 

mented dubiously about his three-room bottom flat in Cassidy Road, 
"It's all right, I suppose. I don't like much about it at ell. 
I'd like a place on my own. It wants pulling down and re- 
building." — | | 


nevertheless approved of his kitchen : 


——— _ a —— ee 
~ 


- 6% 
"It's roomy. We've got a nice electric stove for the cooking, 
and a good sink. It's all right." a ee 
Further evidence corroborating that in the table on p.3 is found 
in the following table showing the munuuwerz proportion of people who 
mentinhed kitchens in connection with liking or disliking their house, 


or making suggestions for &mproving it :; 
_<*?  x7?TcHENS AS A FACTOR IN LIKING AND DISLIKING HOUSES AND 
We IN SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING EXISTING OR POST-WAR HOUSES 
LACE 


% LIKING HOUSE % DISLKKING HOUSE % SUGGESTING KITCHEN 


FOR KITCHEN FOR KITCHEN (Q.1c) IMPROVEMENTS (QQ.Ac, 
(Q.1b) 2, 12) 
Old Houses 
liford | 3 Ke 8 
Birmingham 3 1l 25 
Fulham 22 6 21 
Portsmouth 1 5 28 
Worcester - 7 10 
TOTAL 2 6 19 
Garden Cities | 
~ Bournville 6 10 24 
Letchworth 2 10 13 
TOTAL 4 10 19 
Housing Estates 
~ Roehampton 2 4 10 
Becontree 1 4 8 
Watling - 5 5 
TOTAL S 4 11 
Flats 
Kentish Town 3 - 8 
Fulham 1 2 6 
TOTAL 2 ae Ke 
GRAND TOTAL 2 vf 14 


which had the biggest percentage disliking kitchens 
Again we find that Portsmouth/has the largest percentage of 


suggestions for improving kitchens, while tke Kentish Town étete, which — 
had by far the smallest percentage disliking kitchens, has no sugges- 
tions to make for improving them. 


a On corres acing the third column of this table with whether | 
3 of the total sample 
people like their kitchens or not, we find that whereas 564/like 
improving their houses by 
their kitchens and 27% do not, only 47% of those with suggestions for/ 


alterifg kitchens like their kitchens and 53% do not. 


Théis proportion 
is, however, reversed in the cases of Fulham houses (12 likes to 7 
dislikes), Fulham flats (km 3 likes to two dislikes), Birmingham 

(11 likes to 8 dislikes) and Bournville (18 likes to 8 dislikes), 


indicating that suggestions for improving houses do not always come 


h their own. 


were a number of fairly large kitchen-livintg 


from people who are 
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The case of Bournvilbe is an one. Here mazk there 


rooms, some of which 
also had sculleries which had been built on by the tenants or their 
predecessors. Comments from these cases included : 


"We've altered it to improve it, and built a scullery on." (F40C). 
"Some people have built sheds in the back gardens for the gas 
stove and sink, but it highers the rateable value of the house 
and makes the rents higher. It is a pity to use the sitting-room 
all the time and it wastes the fire, but you can't hide the kit- 
chen apparatus in the living-room. (F45C). 
"It was a kitchen, but we made it into a sitting-room. We put up 
a lean-to (shed at back of house) for the kitchen stuff ( sink and 
gas stove). I like the two windows. There's a nice pantry." (F50D 
"It's quite big, and the person here before had that Little bay i 
built out for the sink." (F40B). : 
ax 
On the other hand, where there was no separate scullery ‘tee the gas- 


1 


stove and sink, there was frequently a demand for one : 


"I want a separate small scullery." (M70C). 
"I'd like a separate scullery." (F60C). 
"There ought to be a separate kitchen and scullery. They're both 
in one here.” (M40C). 

"I'd like a scullery separate and a different grate. If I had a 
scullery I'd have. a gas cooker." 


Some people, however, definitely like the kitchen and scullery combined, 


for various reasons :; 


"It's cosy. I prefer a kitchen like this to a kitchen and back 


er 3 - 


| | - 8 « T\sV) oe en h~ w 
oe kitchen." (F60C). POA 

le "Its combined kitchen and living-room, I like washing up in the 
warm." (F55C) 

"It's a scullery-kitchen, It's a bit hot in summer, but nice in 
Sie winter." (F450) « 


+ Again, in the Birmingham old houses the desire to have the sink 
yaken out of the kitchen and put in a separate scullery is voiced : 


"I like the kitchen, except I have to have the boiler and sink 
and gas stove in it; if they were out I could make the place 
look as nice again.” (F55D). 
Waser could be done. You need a separate kitchen and scullery." 
"The brick floor makes it cold, but we need a separet sculbéry. 
#4 We have to live in the same room as the sink and the stove." (F60D) 
"What we really need is a back kitchen for the sink and stove. 
You don't 3 want it all in the living-room." (F40D). 
| "It's all right, but I should like to have an out-scullery for 
| the sink, The place is never the same if you have to wash yourself 
in it and wash up the things as well." (F55D). 


While those who have a back kitchen or scullery in an outhouse which 


means they have to pass through the yard or garden to get to it dislilaad 


)s 
this also ;: 
om "IX tiexaummar have to keep going out across the bx yard to the 
: back kitchen, but it's lovely in summer." (F70D, with lumbago). 
| "Only the outer kitchen isn't joined on. Of course if it was &11 
a joined on the bathroom could go on top." (F40D). 
a] 
PSOD} Several other people, in complaining of these outside back kitchens, 


describe them as wash-houges. 


oe Qe Lee? Seen. . : vr ex 
These quotations show that there is a-very real desire on the 
part of working-class people to have at least three dowastairs living 


pooms in each house : 


(i) a parlour, or living-room to be used only on special 
occasions, such as for enfertaining visitors; 
(ii) a living-room, which may also contain a coal-rahge for 
« heating an oven and hot-water boiler, where the family 
eats its meals and which is used for everyday relaxation; 
and (111) a kitchen or scullery where the gas cooker, sink, copper 
etc. are kept. -« ; | 


The main confusion arises over the indiscriminate description of 
both (441) and (iii) as "kitchen", though the two really perform quite ; 
distinct functions. The problem of the "kitchen to eat in" will be 


discussed more fully in the next chapter. Here we are really con- 


cerned with the "kitchen to cook in", - ae | | 


In the sample survey, after people had been asked whether they 


liked or disliked their kitchens, they = were also asked what they 
and thether there were any alterations that would make them like : 
liked and disliked most about them,/ The following table a 
ihe | etter. . 

the results of thise supplementary questions for the whole sample : 


REASONS GIVEN FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING KITCHENS, ; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THEM 


% LIKING KITCHEN % DISLIKING KIT- % MAKING THIS 
FOR THIS REASON CHEN FOR THIS 
. (Q.9b) REASON (Q.98) 


Everything 

Doubtful 

Convenience 
Comfort / 
Modernise : 
Separate scullery 
Size 

Shape 

Heating 

Clean, dirty 

Damp, dry 

Cupboards 

Decoration 

Light, ventilation 


Bath removed 


Soon 
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| The main reasons given for liking or disliking kitchens are 
thus that they are convenient or inconvenient, and that their size 
is large enough or too small. j 

It is notewort 


that few enenie like everything about their 


kitchens, while none dislike everything, and conversely nobody wither 
great 
$ - likes or dislikes nothing in their kitchen. The/majority of doubtfuls 


are people who vaguely like their kitchens, but cannot think of any 


specific point of satisfaction. Duy 


e 
By far the highest proportion of "like evrything" answers occur 


n 
at the Kentish Town flats, giving an additional idication of the 


general satisfaction mf with the well-planned modern kitchens of 
| these flats. We saw on pe4, how housewife after housewife remarked, 
. ) 


"It's got everything" or “It's¢ got every convenience" of these kit- 
| chens. The proportion of "doubtful likes"was highest in the three 


m:| 1.0.0. housing estates,.Becontree, Roehampton and Watling. T¥pisaAX 
RHAKERSXESXEWZTAXEFHEXHSREKT 
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A break-down of the "convenience" and "comfort" categories to 


show the differences between the various sample areas follows in the 


next table ;: 
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CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT AS REASONS FOR LIKING OR DIS- 
LIKING KITCHENS AND AS SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THEM 


PLACE % LIKING KITCHEN % DISLIKING KITCHEN % MAKING THIS 
FOR THIS REASON FOR THIS REASON SUGGESTION FOR 
. -(Q.9b) (Q.9c) IMPROVING KIT- 
CHENS (QQ.9c,10) 
Old Houses : | 
m 37 13 ol 
Portsmouth 56 58 58 
Ilford 55 11 18 
Birmingham 27 12 — 13. 
Worcester 18 17 Sorna4hy 20 
TOTAL 30 18 Le 23 
Garden Cities jut 
Bournville 39 14 LW 20 
Letchworth - 2 25 ddl 50 
TOTAL 354 19 Vee 25 
Housing Estates VMS 
Becontree 39 9 15 
Roehampton 50 15 ol 
Watling 20 — 26 . 44 
TOTAL 50 17 ‘ “go 
Flats 
Kentish Town 62 2 4 
Fulham 45 8 21 
TOTAL 53 5 12 
GRAND TOTAL 17 25 


The chief km points to oui are the very high degree of 


convenience in the Ke flats, especially at Kentish Tow, and the 
relatively low ratim of the new housing estates, particularly Watling. 
The main troubl¢ henry, tanith stove, which we shall come to Ghortiy. 
There are, however other inconveniences about Watling kitchens, in 

the opinion of the people who have to use them : 


"Well, the old coal copper's a nuisance. A gas stove 

would be nice, but you can have that put in.” (FS0D). 

"No hot water in the copper,, I mean a boiler'd be ever so 
much better. Then the sink's in the wrong place and the | 
larder's in the sun. I'd like a nice scullery. The kitchens 
too small; it's long and narrow and there are no cupboards. 
You can't make it look tidy with brooms and brushes all over 


the place." scant 


a . 
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"Well, the walls are awkward. Look at this aloove, you 
can't put anythim in it, but then again, I hear that if 
you've a parlour the kitchen's smaller." (F40D). 

"Better if there were easiwork cupboardd@ and a range for 

hot water." (F365D). 


)) Generally speaking, inconvenient kitchens are ones where the 

j arrangement of the equipment, sink, gas cooker, copper etc. is awk- 
| ward for the housewife in her daily wiivle. She cannot always say wax 

what it is that ve it convenient or inconvenient; she just finds 


Len 


Most of the remarks about conveniences were general ones, but 


4% so. 


quite a number of specific points were made that were peculiar to 
one of the sample areas. Fer instahce, people in the Fulham ard 
Ken$Zish Town flats objected to the coal-box being in the kitchen : 


( "I'd like a proper coal cellar. We can only have three 

( owt. in this box. The rest has to go in the bathroom." (F50C) 
Pulham ( "I don({t like the coal-box in the kitchen. The dust goes 

( all over everything." (F35C). 

( "The only snag is the coal-box. It's much too small." (M65D) 

‘ “The coal-cellars are small, only hold five cwt. It's very 
| coldhere in winter and we can never get enough coal in, so 
we are always running out." (F25D},Kentish Town). 


| In Fulham, where the coal-boxes only held three cwt. 9% complained 
| of their small,size, but in Kentish Town where they held five cwt. only 


2% complained. Even in Fulham, however, there was another point of view: 


| F406 liked her kitchen because everything was to hand, "coal bunkers, 
| 
J shelves in the kitchens at Letchworth, and on the three housing es- 


cupboard, sink." ‘ 


Another specific inconvenience mentioned was the height of the 


| tates 3 these shelves were too geal for a woman to reach easily, and so 
on's 


cOllected dus \ “Lp dese 


"I think every house should have a built-in cupboard and 
 ghelves, and the 
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re's one thing I don't like gout any of 
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the houses here, the shelves when they were put in were 

put up for people about 5ft 6ins. You have to climb every 
time you want anything, or else not use the shelves." (F60C;. 
Letchworth). 


On the whole, most people who mentioned shelves and cupboards 
wanted built-in cupboards and dressers instead of open eupkaxrd dressers 
and shelves. Where there were large built-out qupbenbee; ee at Birming- 
ham, these were often objected to on the ground that they took up too 
mich space.(e phon. 12) 

Next to convenience, the most important factor affecting people's 
satisfattion or otherwkse about their kitchens is size and shape, mainly 
size. The following table shows the incidence of these combined factors 
in the twelve sample areas : 


SIZE AND SHAPE AS REASONS FOR DIKING OR DISLIKING KITCHENS 
AND AS SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THEM 


PLACE % LIKING KITCHEN % DISLIKING KITS % MAKING THIS SUGGES; 
FOR THIS REASON CHEN FOR THIS TION FOR IMPROVING 
(Q.9b). REASON (Q.9c) KITCHENS (QQ.9c, 10) 

Old Houses | 
~ Birmingham ae 11 15 

Fulham 13 15 21 

Ilford 12 19 oo ee 

Portsmouth 11 ae | \ 40 


Worcester 5 = 25 ~ 28 
TOTAL 14 ; Con hag) 29 
: Ng 


Garden Cities 


"Bournville 21 12 Bt oS 22 
Letchworth ~ 17 22 30 | 
TOTAL 19 | 17 26 
Housing Estates : 
Rochen ton 19 17 — 628 
Watling — 7 47 | 50 
Becontree a 25 52 
TOTAL "7s SO- a 
Flats | | 2 
Kentish Town is 3 10 
Fulham 4 23 ) a 
TOTAL : 6: : 13 26 
GRAND TOTAL a2 e 
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Only in the housing éstates is shar opreciable f 


Na 


opposed to size; 3% of the Becontree, toehampton and WatIing people =a 
interviewed compiained of the inconvenient shape of their kitchens. 
s The chief points that¢cemerg® from the table are the high degree 


or as 


2 of satisfaction with the size of the Birmingham, andto a less extent 
also of the Bournville and Roehampton kitchens, and remarkably high 
| _ degree of dissatisfaction with Watling kitchens and low degree of 

dissatisfaction with the kitchens at the Kentish Town flsts on the 


ly | -point of size. - Wr ¢ art merge 
PS In some of the’areas the point already discussed about xk wanting 


a separate scultery came up under Q.19 $ a separate scullery was sug- 


me ee xX: WKEWESSABUXRARKEGXAXSEPRAERESXEEN as a de- 


é ‘ 


ges tenSrxaktxRe 


, sirable alteration to their kitchens by : 

5 

13% at Birmingham 

9% at Bournville : 
6% at Portsmouth i 
5% at Fulham houses ’ 
3% at Letchworth 


Another point was dislike of having the bathrmam in the kitchen, 
which came up most strongly at Letchworth and Ilford, mwhaxm (see later 
chapter on bathrooms). ., 


Dissatisfaction was voiced in areas with the heating arrange- 


ough neither of these amounted 


ments and the dampness of kitchens, 


to major causes of dissatisfaction. The same applies to complaints 
: and cupboards 
of dirty kitchens. Interior decoration/as a factorsin the liking or 
$ in : 
| @isliking of kitchens will be discus sai uater chaptersan interior 


‘decoration.and mupim stowage space respectively. 


Having examined the various general factors involved in people's 


feelings about their kitchens : it is time to turn to the specific 


esigned, 


2625242 


We, ‘4 SECTION V - THE ENGLISHMANSS ACRE 
Oe hak 
ZL. Houses and Gardens 


tT. Asking Gardens 


~ nd 
Le 


“48 : ee een al Df awpTy | 
£ IIt. Wanting Gardens (what people who 
poo t got gardens want to do in 


IV. Using Gardens (what people who have 
gardens do do in them). 


\ V. Gardening (condition of gardens ) 


VI. What sort of Garden (back or front; 
roof or ground; communal or private?) 


HOUSING SURVEY 


Proposed Pseudonyms for Places Surveyed 


Garden Cities : Bournville 


Municipal 


Estates: 


Old Houses 


Flats :; 


Letchworth 


Dagenham 


Roehampton 
Watling 


Birmingham 
Fulham 


liford 
Portsmouth 
Worcester 


Fulham 
Highgate 


Modelville 
Herbville 


Elmestate 
Ashestate 
Oakestate 


Plebstown 
Wentown 
Subtown 
Seatown 
Churchtown 


Metroflats 
Newflats 


RF 
26 05042 


RF 
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SECTION V - THE ENGLISHMAN!S ACRE 


(Second Dpaft on Gardens) 


"Our England is a garden that is full of stately views, 

Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns and avenues, 
With statues on the terraces and peacocks strutting by." 

(Kipling) 

"The only widely enforced standard of minimum space or 
maximum density that has any scientific validity is the 
maximum of twelve houses per acre.... The private garden- 
space which it gives has proved adequate for most urban 
people without being extravagant." (F.J.Osborn) 


"No grass, no vegetables, dilapidated glass-house, derelict 
wooden shed, Anderson shelter, straggyy flower-bed and a 
few scrubby shrubs; enttre garden one m@ss of disorder, 
rubbish, pieces of carrugated iron, chunks of wood, almost 
impossible to seem anything." (Investigator's description 
of 2xfxar@xgar@ent Subtown garden) 


"Two small flower-borders; large vegetable patch surrounded 
by small stone paths; hen-house at end; very neat, evidence 


of mch care." (Investigator's description of Phebsesenn. 
garden) Wawl oun 


"Garden ;: piece of ground devoted to qantas flowers, fruit 
or vegetables." (Concise Oxford Dictionary 


I. HOUSES WITH GARDENS 


It is estimated that --% of the urban space of Great Britain 


is covered with gardens. If the standard of twelve houses to the 
CaM : 
acre extoyied by Mr. Osborn in the guotation above were universally 


applied, so that every family had its twelfth-of-an-acre garden, 
approximately one million acres or one-fiftieth of the land surface 


of Great Britain would be occupied by /gardens. ( , 


PSA b weer r4tei BO b ltr Pes "46 6624 OC 1G) BO? ° Similarly the 


2,200,000 families of Greater London would occupy some 183,000 
acres on this standard, or about two-fifths of the area within 
its present boundaries. This does not allow, of course, for any~ 


ee 

thing other than kouses, gardens and aceess boads. Thuxzemztudsr 
Main roads, public buildings, shops, churches, open spaces, railways, 
factories, cemeteries andother public services also have to be taken 
into conséderation in planning a town. Nevertheless, by far the 
largest pempertiam use of urban land is for houses and gardens, and 
particularly for gardens. 


Why, they,do gardens have to be provided? Do they serve any 
useful purpose? Could they be dispensed with in planning post- 
war towns? Is it not wasteful for every family to have its own 
garden, and would not communal gardens effect a considerable economy 
of land? What, in fine, do people really think about gardens, and 
what do gardens mean to people? 

Toprovide an answer to these gumutiamx problems, Sram the in- 
vestigators in thészurruntk survey were instructed to obtain two 
specific pieces of information about the gardens at the houses they 
visited, their size and their condition, whether well-kept or ne- 
glected, and in addition asked the question : 


"Would you like to have a garden or not?" 
The object of this was to discover people's views on gardens in principle 
irrespective of whether they actually had one or not. In addition ; 
information about gardens emerged from other questions asked in the 


survey. 
houses in the fmtitewtmexpieeexz 
The/following places all had gardens ;: a 


Modelville gy: / bc 

Herbville ie 

Ashestate fou 

Elmestate io 

Oakestate Os 
é, 


Seatown \ 
Subtown 


OAR, at te ape ; Ba IS 8 EL IR MCE oe POE ae tm RR EMER: 6 GRIN oye ew 
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68%, 83% and 61% 


In Wumkean Churchtown, Plebstown and Went 
respectively had gardens. Muxm There were ng gardens at all at 
jf 


j 


Metroflats or Newflats. / 


Lemge gardens were defined as being 
11 gardens less than 10'. 


re than 20' long, medium 
gardens mux between 10' and 20', and s 
Many small gardens were little more than yards, suaxtshiaxmaxuxparti- 
suiarixxuma in some cases concreteds The following table shows the 
distribution of large mmaxx medi 


and small gardens in the twelve 


areas studied : 


4 NO 
PLACE LARGE GARDENS MEDIUM GARD ENS SMALL GARDENS GARDENS 
‘ é ‘ ‘ 
Hodelville | 74 25 1 - 
Herbville | $1 ‘ 66 Ke) - 
Seatown i2 47 37 - 
hurchtown 3 17 48 52 
btown aR 68 32 - 
Oakes ta te - 58 42 - 
Ashestate 1 56 43 - 
Elmestate - 47 53 - 
Wentown - 11 50 Sl 
Metroflats © ~ - ae “ at Ou 
Newflats - - - -/v0 
This can be briefly summarised as follows ;: 
TYPE LARGE AND MEDIUM GARDENS SMALL GARDENS NO GARDENS 
% % he 
Garden Cities 98 2 - 
Municipal Estates 54 46 | - 
Old Houses 40 45 15 
Flats | - - 100 
TOTAL (Omé@tting 


flats) 58 36 | 4 
Thus the garden cities have almost entirely large and mediun- 
sized gardens, the mnicipal estates approximately equal numbers of 


gardens over and under 10' in length, and the old houses the same 


Cink 4 var 
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as the municipal estates, except that they have 15% with no 
gardens at all. Gardens over 20' long are practically confined 
to the two garden cities. Neither of the blocks of flats studied 


had any gardens, though in one 


garden are at present being cultivated as allotments. 
In considering people's preferences about gardens, the primary 
division is between those who have and those who have not got gardens. 


In this survey the division works out as follows: 


TYPE OF HOUSING 


Garden Cities 200 


Municipal Estates 500 

Old Houses 440 

Flats 160 
TOTAL 


Approximately four-fifths of those interviewed had gardens, 
and the remaining fifth, the great majority of whom lived in flats, 


did not. 


It is interesting to compare these figures with those of the 
Bournville Trust survey of Birmingham: 


AREA OF BIRMINGHAM 


Central Wards 
Middle Ring 
Outer Ring 


on =e This shows clearly the tendency for the newer post-1920 
gut housing development on the outskirgs of large towns to have gardens 
attached to every house, as in Ashestate, Elmestate and Oakestate 
above. Plebstown, f&mmkawnux Churchtown and Wentown correspond roughly 
to the Central Wards of Birmingham and Seatown and Subtown to the 


Middle Ring ° 


So /é =) 7 y 3 " 
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SXWXTH % WITHOUT 
NO. OF INTERVIEWS % WITH GARDENS GARDENS 
100 - 
100 ~- 
83 17 
- 100 
1100 79 21 
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(Newflats) some pieces of communal 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES HAVING GARDENS | 


55 
ci A 
96 


II. LIKING GARDENS 


In all the areas studied the great majority of householders 
said they would like to have a garden. The followim table shows 


the results for each area : 


PLACE % WANTING GARDEN % NOT WANTING GARDEN % DOUBTFUL 
All with Gardens 
Letchworth 99 - 1 
Bournville 98 - 2 
Roehampton 97 1 2 
Portsmouth 96 ~ 4 

Ilford 95 2 Ke. 
Dagenham 93 2 5D 
Watling — 4 8 

Some with Gardens .........- 

Worcester 93 7 - 
Birmingham 84 10 6 
Fulham houses 79 5 16 

None with Gardens 
Fulham flats 88 7 5 
Highgate flats 68 12 20 
This can be summarised as follows ;: 
Garden Cities Gg ~ 1 
Municipal Estates 93 2 5 

Old Houses 89 5 6 
Flats 78 9 13 

TOTAL 90 4 6 


Thus 90% of all householders interviewed said they would like 
to have a garden and only 4% definitely said they would not, The 
breakdown of the figures, however, shows clearly that it is the 
people who already have gardens that like them most. Reference back 
to the table on p.3 shows that the larger the garden the more people 
express a liking for gardens. In fect ait She people interviewed 
who had large gardens said they did not want a garden, am all 


those who expressed a dislike for gardens had either medtum, small 


or no gardens at all. 


Flat-dwellers, in particular, have a higher degree of dislike 
and a lower degree of liking for gardens than house-dwellers; and 
people who live in houses without or with only xwmzg small gardens 
like gardens less than those who live in houses with large or medium 
gardens. This suggests a tendency for people who do not like gardens 
or who have only a xarg lukewarm liking for them deliberately to 
choose houses without gardens or flats to live in. @nxkhusaxfigurez 
xherexiz One shangexinuxtenxthahxax gardenless pireunt ie quite satisfied 
not to have a garden, and another ghanzaxku tern_fPhak ke domz not care 
very much one way or the other; whereas xwerexkg only one gkaNEEe per- 
son in ae ws already has a garden does not xkxkaxxk really want one 
and another five per cent are indifferent. 

One of the factors involved in wanting a garden is clearly il- 
lustrated by the difference between Fulham and Highgate flats in this 
respect. At Highgate the flats are within a few husdred yards of 
the extensive open space of Parliament Hill Fields, with allotments 
and playing fields; the Fulhams flats have as their nearest open 
spaces Eel Brook Common and the recreatoénn ground at the corner of 
Lillie Rd. and Fulham Palace B@., both small and ove a mle distant. 
This largely accounts for the fact that only 68% of Highgate flat- 

as against 
dwela@pss want gardens, ent 88% of Fulham flat-dwellers. Again, we 
Find sul’ ab itatetabdiove and 7% of Highgate flat-dwellers asking 
for garden improvements after the war, and 12% in Fulham and none 


in Highgate suggesting more parks and open spaces in replanning their 
districts after the war. 


we ae 
The two garden cities, Bournville and Letchworth, are the 
places where feeling in favour of gardens is highge&s; and they 
are also the places where most large gardens were found durim 
the survey. 
Px We shall see in a later section the mgumnugkkax correlation 
uN between liking gardens and having a well-kept garden. 
There is, as we have already seen in an earlier chapter, 
a marked correlation between liking one's house and wanting a 
garden: 


14% of those who want a garden do not like their houses 
29% " .;) oe * 


Or, put differently : 


247% of those who like their houses don't want a garden 
4.7% " "dislike " . “ 


This suggests that there is a definite tendency for people 


who are 
kaxte/dissatisfied with things to adopt a general negative attitude. 


Finally, the general line of these results was corroborated 
both in a small Mass-Observation street sample in North London, and 
in the Bournville Trust's Birmingham Housing Survey. inxkhexKerkh 
kondonxskroekxsampike x8¢khxaxkhasexwikkthoukxgandensxankaxkkeyxnanis 
kkkexaxgardenyxi4hxaaidxkhay xnoniadxnakxandxRhxwerexdenbkttnr 

LIKING FOR GARDENS AMONG PEOPLE WITHOUT GARDENS 


Place @Wanting Garden % Not Wanting Garden % No Opinion 


North London 84 14 ya 
Birmingham 78 20 2 


-_ 8B -_ 
III. WHAT GARDENLESS PEOPLE WOULD DO IN THEIR GARDENS IF THEY HAD THEM 


We have seen that. the great majority of people without gardens 
would like to have a garden if they could. What would they use it 


for? The North London street sample was asked this question, and 


were 
their answers murexgkxyan in approximately the following order of 


importance ; 


Growing vege&ables 
Growing flowers 
"Growing things" 
Keeping chickens 
Relaxation 
Children to play in 
ing washing 

g kennel 

othing 

Kepping rabbits 


Keeping pigs 


: Clearly, in most town-dwellers' minds, gardens are places 
primarily for grewing things or keeping livestock and secondarily 
for children to play in and adults to relax in after the day's work 


or on Sunday. Here are some somments which illustrate gardenless 


people's gardenx aspirations : i Ay 
General pro-garden feeling : ’ | 


"T have always wanted a garden". (F40C, Fulham flats) 
"That's a drawback about flats". (F45C, Fulham flats) 
"I Love gardens." (F50D, Highgate ) 


For "Growing things" 


"I'd live one. A small front garden and © back garden big 
enough to grow stuff in." (M55D, Fulham houses). 

"A cottage with no stairs and a garden for chickens and 
vegetables; you want them now." (F45D, Fulham fless) 

"Tt would be handy for vegetables". (EAE F25D, Highgate). 


Relaxation 


"I did have an allotment here, but when I went into the 
Army I lost it,=But I'd like a garden for when I finish 
working. It would give me an interest." (M55C, Highgate). 
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"It would be nice to have somewhere nige to lie out in fine 
weather." (F25C, Worcester). 


Dog-keeping 


"I wpuld like to have a dog, but that is impossible here. I'd 
like a garden for that reason." (F35D, Fulham houses). 


In the next section we shallz see in wikat how the actual uses 
ways in which 
to which people put their gardens differ from the muumx gardenless 


people imagine far themselves using their “dream gardens". 


Most small honses heve gardens. FPractically all flete have 
nots In the sample areas visited in this survey 100% had 
gardens in the small house arenas eat Watling, Dagenham, Ilford, 
Portsmouth and Bourneville; 100% had not gardens et the Pulham 
flats and Hizhgeate flate. At the «mall houses in Worsester and 
FPalhem some hed and some had not garden@+ Compere this with 
the foliowing figures for Birmingham from the Bournville Trest 


survey: 


AREA OF BIRMINGHAM PERCENTAGE HAVING GARDENS 
Central Wards 


‘ | ut 
z 
This shows Glearly the tendency for the new post-1920 


housing development to have gardens, attached to avery house. : 
This is the case with all the newer municipel housing estates, 
@ege Watling end Dagenhem ebove. 


3 % 7 4 > * " : | Bd ' - > : s P t : ; 
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The following table shows the condition of the zeardens in Ai 
certain of the sample areas: 


PERCENTAGE WITH: 


— 
NEGLEC TED 


Bournville 68% ~*~ 1% | 

Worcester 50 45- | 

Ilford 40 15 | 

cine 3 
34 20 


N\ Liviol 
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The most etriking fact is a care of the gardens 
gt Bournville, with the i figure for ngglected 


gerdens. In the three London small-house srens, the propor- 
tion of well kept gardens veries by only i and off nezlocted 


gefdens by only 8h. a | hayb —— qe 


w/e. iL¢ 


The answer to the question whet.er ,eople like a ‘oS 
in almost every case an overwhelming yes. In only 2 of 


; : 


the sample areas so far studied, did fewer than 88% express 


a liking for gardens. 


ARSA PERCENTAGE LIKING GARDEN PERCENTAGE NOT 
LIXING GARDEN 


Bournville 
Portsmouth 


Pomme -~aIeT FI 


three 
It is significant to gind that of the/hizhect percentages 
ree 
‘not liking gerdens and two of the /lowest percentages liking 
ra 
gerdens are for people living in flats. This suggests a ten- 


Yr who heave only a luke- 


dency for people who do not like garden 

warm liking for them to go and live in flate or houses without 
er ow ~Gis tt ge NN £ 

geutens deliberately. This born ‘out by the fact that the 


me ons 


fulham houses, which do not all heve gardens show the second 


x er), Log Wik ¥ (lich 


bd Saal 


lowest vote in favour of gardens and a feiri high propfortion 
of definite dislikes of g@rdens. On the other hand the Ports- 
mouth houses, all of which had exeeptidnally 
ghowed the second highest vote in favour cf gardenets 

Ag zenereal line of these reevults was corroborated when «a 
a Worth London etpeet sample of people without gardens 
was asked whether they would like a garden. 84% said they 
would and 14% said they would not. Here again we find the tenden 


il gardens 


9% 


) 


: * \ ey for a distinct minority of people not to Lave gardens because | 7 
3 ee" do not want them. It is too reedily assumed *tact in many 
x discussions of planning thet 100% wants Sn ane Tes \S 


ee 


r“, therefore one twelfth of an acre must ve /asite for overy separate 


———e eae 


oe _liprellings Clearly, however, tiiose who do not like gardens 
Om. should be eccommodated either in flats or in iouses without 

ee SQ wiih oc = —tepah- 
z frust Surver i Birmingham also confirmed 
as axisténce of this minroity, finding thet 20% of those who 
had no gardens would not like ea garden. Moreover, there was 
Ny a hign correlation between liking for gardens end condition of 1 — 


der Sel <- OP —s yr acre abt 

:| a OD CONDITION a Binsin | ‘ 

__ Baste who ii gerdens 41 _~ = ? 
Those who do not like 7 


gardens 6 62 


body Wants © gprden. Way do thoy want one, what they do ther 
these 


We have seen that, whether thoy heave one or not, neerly every 


do in their garden when they have it? ‘The answers tc sim two 


questions are not as might be thousht the same. 


| about keeping chickens, pigs, etc, but when the, 


; 

7 / 
; 

! 

: 


haven't got a garden, they often heve rether ernndiose idens 


rd whether they would like s garden, the rersons given game 
approximate: y in the following order of importence, which 


When people 


5 


set one, they 


\ 4? not infrequently valine it ahiiefiy as a place for ax tiie he 


eo 


in the courso of the semple survey people were asked 


may be compared with the order of importance given by the North 


Oca ane a for ro 


tion 


dren 


rving weaiing 
dog kennel 


London street sample for (a) the use of gardens by “ose who 
hed them and (b) what pag atl gordens would de with them 
if they had them: in, on may 
| : HOUSING SURVEY (5 On Si 1OEDOR STREST SAMPLE 
: hes Reasons for wanting Y/Y Gath garder a 
gerdens reasons Lor 


wanting gardens 


growing Voge 
pti flowers 


growing “things” 
chickens 


ee ge 9% hed Andersons in their gardens. 


This table bwings out clesrly the difference between the actual 
use of gardens end the reasons why people want gardens. While 
nearly everybody both wants to grow flowers and vegetables and 
does in fact grow them, there are considerable differences in 
other respects between the ideal and ectual use of gardens. 

For instance, while many people without a garden would like to 
have one for their children to pley in, this does not rank 

as an important actual use (ef. Bournville Trust Survey where 
only 12-13% of children played in gerdens). Agein, more people 
imegine themselves keeping chickens if they heve eae gerden than 
actuelly keep them when they do have one. On the O¢her had, 
such a prosaic actual use of a garden as a plince for drying SJ bid 
washing does sot Ligure very liighly in people's reasons for 
wanting a garden. Nobody at all wants a garden xkax in order 
to have an air raid shelter but in the North London sample 


\ An interesting groap are the of the North London 


sample who say they do not use their gardeng at all. Here 
are their explanations in order of importence: 
Garden too small to be any use 
Landlady will not allow garden to be used 


Soil too poor to grow ~~ = a 
Heigchbour's house collapsed on "at 


Ow 
Some — of rensong for wanting gardens: 


nit's our main pleasure." , . 

"I*d be dead without one. » 4iford 
"I have always wanted » gerdense" (F400, Fulham - ep ed 
"Shat*s a drawback about flats.” (F450, Fulham fliete 
(F50D, Highgate) 


For Children to pay ini 


"But I*d mach rather heave less front garden and a larger back 
so th®? children could play. I nck them to move the 
ence bat they wouldn't." (F745C, Watiiag) 

"Ro knep the children off the streets." (FZ0D, Aagenhem) 
"Well, it*a nice for o kiddies” (PS0C, Fulhem houses) 

"They are really necessary where theye are kiddice." 

(P40C, Fulham flets) 
"I'm not interested in enrdens, bat I like it for the chile 
rene" (F450, Bournville) 


"I love cardens." 


"Jast a little bit, for flowe: me" (F60D, Worcester) 

"I'm very fond of ® garden for vegetables end flowers.” 
(F400, Degenhem) 

"Well, as I'm all on my own I conlé do without that, though 

I do like a few flowers growing" (F400, Fulham houses) 

"Hot a vegetable enrden, but = proper one, with o lnwn 


and flowerebede and e fishepond." (MZ5D, Portsmouth) 
Growing vesoteble ss 


"A bit bigser than thesee Yon can't srow your own vere- 

tables ina little one iike this." (45D, Watling) 

"A cot with no steire and a gerden for chickens ond 
vegetables, you want thom nowe" (F45D, Fulham flints) 
"I¢ would be hadny for vegetables." (FesD, iiighente) 

"A emall one for a fow vogzetables oné Llowerse" Somowhere 
where I could grow my bonne. They've come salons lovely 
this year aceine” (P70D, Portsmouth) 


iiobby: 


"I aid have an allotment here, but when I went into the 

I lost ite But I'd like a gerden for when I finish 
wor’ e it would give mo an intoreste"™ (M550, lighgsteo) 
"Most decidedly. It's my hobbys" (3400, Bouraville 

"It's cuoh an interest to my husband." (F55D, Bournville) 


Fox devine wesuinei 


"Well, it’s useful to out the washings 
I wouldn't mind being withoute" (F550, Wet] 
"For drying elothes.e" (%60D, Portamouth) 


it * nieo, but 
ing 


Miccellanoous: 


"It would be alice sugm to heave somewhere to lie out in nice 
weathers" (F250, Worcester) 
"For old people, they want secrets udet te sit in the suns. 


oC, Fulhem houses) 

"For tie dogs’ (P45D, Yorcester) 

"I would like to have a dog, but that is imposcible heres 
I'd like a gerden for thet reagone"” (FS5B, Pulham houses) 

"It's so nice for the mene” (F45D, Watlinge) 

"Don't mid, but you should have rpom for a shed for anyone 
that iikes to mend his own pote and pans and do his shoe 
ropairs." OD, Portemecth) 

"With space for a lawn." (F35C, Bournville) 


Tae finnl set of commonts illustrates tre desire for priveey, 
ae beckgerden rether tian a front: 


"Rather I'd like a bigger beck gordene" (FPSOC, Watling) 

"A nice long garden at the becks” (3600, Ilford) 

"I°d love one. A emell front gerden ond eo book en big 
enou-h to grow stuff ins" D, Falham houses 

"I*q like one with less front and more beeke" et}  eend 


: 


e 


HOOS @ A: 


Peelings about the Piace : Satisfactions and Frustrations 


. Pp 
Travelling 
| Meeting People (Pubs &c.) 
IIe Hot Air and Mental Exercise (Churches, poltics &.) 
Fresh Air and Physical Exercis6 
Mass Enterteainumt 


litle The Problem of Children 
The Problem of Old People 
After the ‘ar. 
Summary and Conelusions 


23%,4 oo 


PART A. INTRODUCTORY 


Chapter I. SCOPE. ) 
This is a study in human ecologye It examines the human habitat, and | 
secks to show how men, women and diildren live in it and what both the y 


restricted territory of the home and the wider territory of the district in 
which the home is situated mean to them, Further, it investigates people's : 
satisfactions amd dissatisfactions with both their homes and their (istrict, — 
to try and cive some indication to those whose task it will be after the war 


a 


to replan the land of Britain, and to build ami rebuild hundreds of thousands 
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houses, at what points they shovld take especial care to consult publie. . 


opizion before making changes or restoring the status qude 


Man (Homo sapiens L.) is a terrestrial mammal. He usually likes to 

ae 

forget he is a member of the animal kingdom, just like the horse or the re os 

peacock or the froze It is therefore important to consider the huwnan : 

habitat first of all fran the biological ancle,. Nan nomaliy makes his home 
on land, for though he ean swim in the water, he eannot breathe under it, 


nor em he remain in it for long periodse In exceptional circumstances mem 


can live on the water in shivs or over the water in huts built on stakes 
driven into the bed of a lake, but for practical purposes we om assume 


that the human habitat is dry lend. 


Like nearly all birds, but unlike many other manmals, man builds himself = 
an ertificial hebitati on in which to rear his young This is the origin of al 
the home, whose fundamental purpose still remains the rearing of younge It 


is beause the human young is so helpless at birth and for muy mor hs 


_—"— 
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afterwards thet seme form of fixed habitation is a necessity for man, and 
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the otherwise feasible alternetive of a nomadic am shelterless existence 


is ruled oute The home as we mh ow it today is built around the fmily. 


ts basic purpose is to provide a place where babies anc mildrenmy vase 


. 
a their period of helplessness and immaturity vrotected from both natural and 


4 man-mede hasards. 
| Once having made a home in which to rear his young, man has gone 
further than any other living creature in using it for other purposese In 


this he has demonstrated that adaptaté lity which has made hin, for better 


or worse, the dominant animal on this planet. He not oniy rears his children 


in his home, but he lives in it, by whieh we mean thet he sleeps there, eats 


there, relaxes fran work there, le eps his belonzings there, enverta ns his 


friends thers. ther maxnmals and birds do sane of these things in their 
nests or lairs; none do all of theme Many birds decorate their nests, and 
some make nests that are used only for roosting in. Squirrels make stores 
of food near their dreyse Orane-utans make temporary nests to pass the 

‘ nicht in, or even for a siesta of an hour or two. Man has developed the 
use of his artificial habitation to such an extent that he even invites 
ther men to gp it, whereas vractically all other animals ere such indiv- 
idualists that they will not suffer amy other member of their own soecies, 
except for their mates ami inmeture voung, to enter or come too near their 


nests, lairs or territories. 


The whole life of a civilised man, at all seasons cf the year, is 


ecantred on his homee In relatively primitive societies his daily work is 


also in or near his home. In advance? industrial cultures he usually goes 


out from it each morning to his workplace, thich may be mything fram 3 


yards to 30 miles away, md returns in the evening to eat his evening meal, 
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relax after the day's work, and sleeps Often he returns also in the middle 
of the day for his midday méal. 

fhe home has now gone so far fram its primeval purpose of meltering a 
growing family that not only childless married couples, ami old people whose 
shildren have all grown up ag left home, but even childless single persons 
have homese The secondary purposes of the home fram the biological point of 
view have become the primary ones fron the sociological point of viewe 

During the cresent war tens of thousands of homes have bem destroyed 
by enemy action, ond tens of thousands more, whih would have been erected 
in the normal course of events, have not been builte When the war ends there 
will be a honsinsc shortase of dimensions thet will capletely dwark the 
shortage of 1919-22. Before 1950 hundreds of thousands, perhaps nillions, 
of houses must te built in Great Britein; hu reds of thousands more will haw 
to be repaired end redecorated. It is of the first importance that those who 
are placed in charg of these vast undertakings shoulc know whab they are 
about, x nd should provide the homes the people want, not the hanes they think 
the people ought to wante The Goverment has recognised this urgent need in 
appointing a special sub-cannittee of the Ministry of Health's Central Housing 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley, to invjuire into the design 
of hovses and Plats in post-war bduildinge This sub-canmittee, ome of whose 
joint secretaries is Miss Judith Ledeboer, Hone Secretary of the 1940 Council, 
will have to ask itself the sort of que: tions which this survey also seeks to 
anewere what sort of homes do people want? What amenities do they want in 
them? “het sort of neishbourhoods do people wut to live in, amd what 
amenities cot hey want in them? 

These questions have been agitating a good many other people lately. 
Housing questionnaires have beeame popular. Among those who have used long 
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questionnaires designed to discover housewives’ housing preferences are 
the Jomen's Advisory Housing Couneil (Prea dent: Lady Bonham Carter; 
Chairman: The Lady Sanderson), the National Union of Townswonen'’s Guilds 
and Women's Group on Publie Welfare, the Society of Women Proverty 
Managers, and the yomen's Gas Council (Federation of Women's Gas Circles 
and Associations) (President, The Matechioness of Londonderry). 

This proliferation of unco-ordimted questionneires can only be 
Geplored as likely to lead to the discreditines of the direct cuestion 
method in social science. Most of the questionnaires are far too loige 


The Women Porperty Managers, for instance, have 154 questions and the 


fonen’s Advisory Housing Couneil about 180. Then there seems to be no 
guarantee at all that any of the samples will be random orese Indeed, 

the workinc-olass women who will hare the time and mtience toanswer more 
than 150 qiestions off the reel must be very exce;*tional ones indee. 

Is it reald sed that if each of theese  ue:tions take only half a minute eam 


: , - q % 
to answer, the whole questionnaire wili teke from 4 to 1: hours to 


answer? How nany how sewives heave that amount of time to ospare at a 
stretch, and can they be regarded as typical of the workins class? It 
seems inevitable that the questionnsl res vill in fact t m swered mainly 
by peonle known to the organisers and their helpers. 

The questions themselves are in many cases leacdins ones. For ims tance, 
fran the Yomen's Advisory Housing Council's Dra® Questionnaire for the 
Lower Incane Housewives (no indication siven as tc the boundary between 
upper and lower ineomes): 

Would you like builtein cupboards? 


Do you like the Wee. separate from the &throom? 
“ould you like a refricerator? a communal laundry, a swimming pool? 


the Society of Women Pr 


From 


iearn more ganes? 


Do vov think +t hat eil 
water laid on? 
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whole field would have been 
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operty Managers Questionnaire for Tenants 


Do you think there is a med for play omtres where children can 


ies and drinking 


playgroumis should have lavator 
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re important that it (the balcony) should get 


all the possible mn, rather than that it shoul¢ open off any 


in the ans ers to questions such as these? 

hess questionnaires have been much too ambitious, 
thing t architects and planners might 

in eich questionnairee It would have been fer 


to laund: a limited 


vwogether and azreec each 


would then have & da mnageable problem, and the 
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adequately coverece- 
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ish their resorts, full 


info rmation will te included about the size and nature of the sample, and 


Only then wili it be possible to make 


vaiue of the inquiriese It is probable that 


the organisers haw no conception of the task of analysis they heave set 


to bs derived fran the informtion t hey have 


Upwards of 10,000 cross-correlations would be nmeeced, for 


uest ionnairee 
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It is importmt to distinguim between houses (or flets) and homese 

A house is only «2 skeleton, wniich needs to be clothed with the flesh and 

blood of furniture, carpets, curtains, belongings of all sorts, em to Raves 


b is . M4 ys 4 2 dn 5. _ - a? , 
pecole living in it, to make it a homee 


oox divided into caupartmenitse The horis- 
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Svery rocn is thus a smaller box, subdivided fram the main box, am connect- 
ed with the rest of the house by means of doors, which mey open either 

dj. -eetly into another room, mm or into a  assage or stairway leacing to other 
roomse Access from outside the house is by Ons Or more coors, cpening ¢ ither 
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A house, in‘*fact, may be comsidered, to adapt the class deil nition 
of a net, as a s ries of three-dimensional spaces joined by walls enc floorse¢ 


One of the basic troubles about housing conditions in britain is that this 


o 


is all that the law does in fact consider a house to Lee If a reasonably 
well ventilated box is rovided, to which a given amount of lirht has access 


and if it is not so insanitary thet other  eople are in canzer of catching 


,* 


an infectious dese: se or of having their nostriis assailed by effluvia as 


frces 


they pass in the strect, offieialdom is satisfie® It is nobody's business 


to see that a legaliv satisfactory house sakes a food hol. 
For a home does, of course, consist of « great deal more than a smita 
brik box tc whic light ami air have access. A house is something thet 


house-agents sell: 
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"Cheshire: Beautiful Old House in delightful position, few miles 
from Knutsford : eomtains Jlare hall, 3 reception-rooms, 5 tsdrooms, 
bathroom, cmtral heating, kitchen, pantry and seullery, housekeeper’ s 
sittingeroom, 4 secondary bedrooms : garage for 5 : greenhouses, cmtral 
heating : 8000 square yards of land : price £3750." 
"Modern Semi s 3 beds, 1 attic : el. : bath s gdn. front @ daok 3 
decor. : 1, Victoria Rd., off Yollege Rd., Whalley Range « price £275. 
Key at 197 Kire's Rd., Withington Rd., Chorlton." 
A house is a commodity to be boucrht am sold; it is a »ropoerty, an investment; 
it is "desirable", “delightfully situated", "near fanous Surrey common", 30 


miles tom", “substentiel”, “welleapoointed™ and all the othor estete-acents 


. ° 


jargon; or it may be a “block dwelling”, a “slum”, “accommodation over e 
shop”, part of a “clearmece are." or of a “hovsing scheme for abating over- 
crowding” or sane other tec! nical term in the local housing authority's jargone 
A home is none of these thinzs. A home is a place where peoole live, die, 
love, hate, procreate, rear‘heir children, eat, sleen, work, relax, wesh, 
mend, read, listen to the wireless and haw Aunt Mary tc teae 
In the home of e normal family live a men and his wife anc their 
children. Unmarried children sometimes camtinue to live at hom with their 
parents, cut normally children leave home at or about the time @& their 
marriage. Other relatives may also live with the family, mat often an aged 
father or mother, and som times ea close friend loijges with the fanilye 
Keonomic circumstantes sometimes canpel families to take in complete strm gers 
to lodge with them, but few people would take lodgers if they could afford 
not toe The exverience of billetting evacuees at war workers on more or 
less umvilling families all over the country has proved this to the hilt. 
In the home also are most of the fanily's possessions, valued for their 
utility, for their beauty, or for their sentimental associations. For millions | 


of men afc women all the scoods they possess are contained wit hin the four wal ls 


) 


of their hom es. If they are completely bombed out, they literally possess 
nothing but the clothes they stand up in. 
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The home is thus the focus of people’s permnal and private lives, 


een er * 8 § oer em we 


as distinct fran their economic and breadwinning lives and their public and 
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Just workers, cipher@ As-in a bee-hive the work*r-bees are sexless and 
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neuter, 30 at work in a modern incustzi al human society do men and women tend 
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their private lives can they fully develop the 
in living the good life. 
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fhe only satisfactory way of @inding out what their nomes m@m 49 people 


ie to see exactly what they do in them. Only then is it of any value to 


+ 


study their opinions about their homes, and wiat changes they would like in 
theme For a detailed account of a typical day in the life of a working= 
Class family, see Ap;endix Ae 

First of a11, however, there ere certain basic needs which must be 
satisfied in any home, whatever peorle do in it. There must, for instmce, 
be spece to move in and easy access to the howe fran the stree%, end from 
one part of the house to another (Chapter XII); there must be air to breatie, 
and fresh air at that (Chapter XIII), light to bee by (Chapter XIV); 
freedom from damp ( Chepter XV), a reuscnaile level of warmth (Chapter XVI), 


ample supplies of hot and cold water (Chapter XVI1), and an absence of sirt, 


dust, noisome smells, diseordant sounds and unpleasanc parad tes ( Chapters 


XVIII, XBI, XAV}. A home that is either cramped or ili ventilated or dark 
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or cold or dirty or bugeridden or situated twenty yards fmm a sewage farn, 
2 leather factory or a saw-mill camot be considered a satisfactory how eo 

The prime purpose of a home is, as we have seen, to provide a place 
where children can be reared in safety. This, then, underlies every thing 
that is done in the home. There must be facilities for hiildrm to eat, 
sleen, play, © their homework and cenerally serve their apprenticeship 
to life. Wherever facilities are provided in a home for adult members of 
the family to do things, such as keeping their belongings or entertaining 


their friends, similar facilities, mutatis mutandis are nearly always 


remired for the a ildren of the fenilye (Chapter XXXVI) 

After the rearing of children, the two most important purposes served 
by the home are to provide facilities for sleeping \ Chapter V) and for the 
preparation and eating of food (Chapters VI, VII), followed by personal 
cleanliness, washing clothes and bodies (Chapters IX, X) and watereclosets 
(Chapter XI), the storaxge of food and fuel supplies and other possessions 
(Chapter XIX), relaxation after work and on the weekly rest-day the 
entertainment of neighbours, friends and relations (Chapters VIII,XXV). 
The satisfaction of most of these needs can be achieved inside the home, 
but the complete satisfaction of all of them also calls for the use ofa 
plot of ground outside but adjacent to the home (Chapter XXIII). A certain 
degree of privaqy, of freedom fram being overlooked by neighbours and 
passers-by is also a definite need (Chapter XXV), while the fabric of the 
building (Chapter XXII) and its situation (Chapter XXIV) cannot be left 
out of account in eny assessment of the factors which make people satisfied 


or dissatisfied with their homese Finally, since "man cannot live by bread 


alone", he needs a pleasant environment from the aesthetic point of view, 


both inside and outside the home (Chapters XxX, XXIV) though at present | 


oe Me 
aesthetic considerations are hardly consciously felt by millions ¢ people, 
whose lives are overshadowed by economic pressure and ~-urely utilitarian 
con siderations « 

The termmre of the home, whether it is owned outright, is being bought 
through a building society, or is rented on a weekly, monthly or yearly 
basis, is another important factor in eople’s feeling towards their homes 
(Chapter XXVI)e Do people who own their homes take more or less pride in 
them than pexple who rent them? Are there many people who own but would 
really prefer t rent, or who rent but wouldr eally »refer to own their 
homes? Why do some people prefer to own and others to remt? Is there an 
economic or a psychological factor at work, or is it a mixture of both? 


Yet another factor affecting people’ s feelings aw ut their homes is the 


length of time they live in one house (Chapter XXVII). Why do same people 
stay in thé same house all their lives, while others move fran howe to house 
every few years, or even months? Would people be prepared to move fram a 
smaller house to a larger one as their family im reased, and then back again 
to a smaller one when all the dildren had grown up and left hom? Or would 
they really rather go straight into a house large enough for a family, and 
stay there from their wedding day until their death? If this mrticuler 


question muld be satisfactorily mswered, an important decision of post-war 


reconstruction policy could be made. If the majority of people wmt to Live 
in one house all their lives, then the houses built after the war must be in 
the main large fanily houses, but if they are prepared to move about fram one 
house to another, then a fair r oportion of smaller houses a flats, suitabl 
for two or three adults in the childless periods of married life, can tw bui 
This raises the rederag issue of the type of house in which peopje,if 
given a free choice, womld really like to make thd r homes (Chapter XXVIII). 


eo tie 
There can be no dambt whatever that at present the overwhiming mijority of 
the population of Great Britain would, if given a free choice, choose to 

live in a small house with a garden, fairly near both the emtre of a tow 
and the open countrye This, in their view, is the most desirable fom of 
residmes that ms yet wen designede Most people can only imagine living 
conditions which they have already seen or experienced. "hen they say they 
would x hate to live ina flat, they probably have in their mid? s eye 

a picture of the more repellent type of liftless six-floor barrack that was 
built between 1890 and 1914 under the name of “tenements"; and conversely, 
when they say they would really like to live in a small house with a @rden, 
they are quite likely thinking of one of the more rural and parkelike estates, 
such as Roehampton, or of one of the garden cities or gmrden suburbs. Ho 
block of flats has yet been erected in Great Britain that fulfils all the 
needs that are fulfilled by the modern small house; nor have any wrking- 
class flats vet been built in this country with all the teclmical advantages 
that might outweigh the loss of the garden and sense of privacy that go with 
a separate small house. 

People’s opinions about the kind of house they would prefer to live in 
must therefore not be taken at their face value. They can only be regarded 
as symptomatic of certain needs that people feel, which mgy in point of fact — 
be satisfied better by a quite different type of housing. It is up to 


planners to discover why people hold the opiniors they do, and then 


: 


endeavour to satisfy their real needs by the use of the technical knowledge 


at their disposele If, for instance, a person's main objection to living 


in a flat is that he or she hates caumnal lavatories or neighbours’ noise 


or cannot climb stairs, the plemner's answer is relatively simple -- 


provide separate lavatories, soundppoof floors and walls, or lifts, as the 
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case may bee But if a person works in the centre of a great chy, and 
yet wants to live in a gnall house with a mrden within twenty minutes’ 
walk of his work and not more than ten minutes’ walk from the open country, 
then the answer is more camplex. 

To sum up, the three parts ¢ this survey which deal with home s 
(Part B. Inside Homes; Part C, Outside Homes; Park D., C)oosing a Home) 
seek to throw light on just what the home mans in veople's lives, how 
important it is to them, how fixed their ideas about it are, and what smags 
there are for the planner in the shape of hidden prejudices or deep-seated 
phobias about the home. 


Places. 


While the home is all-important, the district in which the home is 
situated occupies a much more ambiguous place in people's lives. In the 
preefactory age, when the great majority of families lived on a mbsistence 
basis, consuming little more than they had produced themselves, such work 
as was done to earn money was mainly dome in the home, ami the modern 
dishotomy between home and work barely existed. When the district, whether 
it was village or town, occupied a very important position indeed. Every 


man and woman was a unit in a community, and the affairs of that cannunity 


were a matter of comcem to every member of it. “ithin even so restricted a 
community as a village a man or woman oould find complete self-expression 
for his or her personality, could in fact live the good life. The home 
completed the unity of a man's life; he was a citizen, a householder anda 
fathere 

In the preefactory age, the pre-rai lway age, few people travelled far 


from their home towns or villagese Cobbett in his Rural Rides (August 24, 


1826) recounts how he met a Wiltshire wanan who had never in her life been 
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more than two end a half miles fram the house where she was torn: 


"I got, at one time, a little out of my road in or near a place 
called Tanmcley. I rode up to the garden wicket of a cottage, am 
asked the woman, who had two children, and who seemed to be about 
thirty years old, which was the way to Ludgershall, which i knew could 
not be more than about four miles off. She did not knowl A very ned, 
smart and pretty womans but she did not know the way to this rottan 
borough, which we, I was sure, only abat four miles dft 

"ell, my dear good wman," said I, “tut you have been at 


Ludgershal)?" 
"Noe" 
"Nor at Andover?” (six miles ancther way) 
"Noe 
"Nor at Marlborough?" (nine miles another way} 
"HOs 
“Pray, were you born in this house?" 
"Yese 


"ari how far have you ever been from this house?" 
"Oh, I have been up in the parish and over to Chutee" 
That is to say, the utmost extent of her voyages had been about 

two and a half milese Let no one lauch at her, and, above all others, 
let not me, who am convineed that the facilities which now exist 
of moving human bodies fran place to place are amongst the courses of 
the eountry, the destroyers of industry, of morals, am, of course, 
of happinesse It is a great error to suppose that people are rendered 
stupid by remaining always in the same place. This was a very acute 
woman, and as well behaved as need to be.” 


Nowadays, while there are still some people, especially in ruralareas, 
who have travelled very little and have never seen the sea (only ten years 
ago an old woman who md never been to London eame before the Croydon Bench), 
the great mijority of people find it nesessary to travel a good deal further 
than a dozen miles from their birthplace in order to live the good life as 


they see it in this age of rapid transport (what would Cobbett have said ms 


to the motorecar and the aeroplene?). Few Londoners have not been at least 


as far as Southend or Margate on a bank holiday, and probably even fewer 


Mancunians have never been to Blackpool or SOuthport. The area within which 
people live their canmunal lives, within which they fulfil that part of their 


persqnality which cannot ade uately be fulfilled in the home, has immeasurably 


enlarged during the last hundred yearse Moreover, the development of factoy 
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end office work, involving work journeys often to places several miles fra 
the home, has introduced a third canplicating factor into the business of 
living a good lifee A mn must now be a worker as well as a citizen, a 


householder and a father in order to be a camplete modem personalitye Sma 


womer that in the upshot the part played by the district round the home has 
been weakened in many people's lives, s that they avpear almost to hare 
forgotten that tieey are citizens, and have responsibilities as sume 

In gall ecanmunities such as villages the essential unity of all four 
main aspects of a man's life is still substantially intact. Aman isa 
citizen in so far as he t&kes part in the life of the village, and ina 
small community it is diffimit not to take part in its life; he is a workegz 
who workers either at or very near his homes and inside the home he is a 
householder am a father. In the tows, however, and she larger the tom, 
the more acute does this tendency become, there is a mrked trand towards 
the atrovhy of the civie or canmunal aspect of a man's lifee Men are no 
lomer greatly interested in the conduct of affairs in the canmunity in 
which they live. They do not really feel theanselves to be members of the 
community in which their home is dtuated. Their work, to which they must 
go every day, is situated prehaps in another district altogether. Their 
énteratainment is provided on a commercial basis, perhaps also in another 
d strict. For their holidays they often go as far away fran their home 


district as they can afford. They feel no urge to co-operate with thd r 


fellow residents for the conduct of the affairs of the district, or even for 


the common enjoyment. 
This is the disease of which democracy is sick today. The symptoms 
that are found in local life are found even more strikingly displayed in 
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national lifes Interest in national affairs has atrophiede More thana 
third of the adult population does not bother to read the news in the daily 
paperse People seem to mve lost t® sense of personal responsibility for 
political decisions that is the basis of true democracy. 


The desire to 
co-operate with fellow citizens for the canmon good is lacking nationally 
as it is locallye At a recent by-election, admittedly in a badly blitzed 
area, less than ten per cent of the voters bothered to go to the polle fo 
paraphrase a well-known query, “What sort of democrats do they think they 
are?"  “Bverybody's business is nbdbody's tisginess" might be written as the 
epitaph of early 20th century British democrag e« ° 

This Report is of too limited a nature to plumb the depths of the 
proble: that has just been enunciatede It dees, however, seek to throw same 
lighton people's feelings towards the districts in which they live, and to 
find out how far factors are involved that muid be remedied in the 
plamning am replanning of our towns and villages that must follow the 
present Ware 

As in the case of homes, the importame of places or districts in 
people's lives cen be gauged fram an examination of what they do in them. 
In the present survey, the workplace is completely excluded, even where it 
is identical with the home or the neighbourhood where the home is situated. 
Outside their homes people travel, both to and from work and on varias 
domestic occasions (Chapter XXXI), they dotheir shopping (Chapter XXX), 


they occupy their leisure-time, both indoors and out @ doors in mort, in 


walking, in going to cinemas and music-halls and football-matches (chapters 


XXXII=XXXIV). Leisure-time activities can conveffie nt ly be divided into 


four different typese There are first of all the activities that consi st 


le 


rs 
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of just meeting friends and neighbours in pubs and clubs and social centres” 


@Chapter XXXII). Then there are the activities that oall for some positive ” 


mental effort fran those that takepart in them, mainly political, religio 
and eultural (Chapter XXXIII). Thirdly there areactivities invwlving 


positive physical activity, which are mainly sporting and take place in the q 


open air (Chapter XXXIV). Finally there are the mass activities that 
reguire practically no mental or physical effort fran their devotees 


( Chapter \XXV) . 


In a modern commnity, as we have sem, it is quite possible for people | 
to live without taking xux any part in the life of the community, except 
permrs in shoppinge Many of the amenities provided in m@ ern communities 
are not communal amemities in the old sense, so much as mss amemitiese 
Going to the cinema is a mass activity; it does not involve any fom of 
co-operation with other cinemaegoers. Whereas belonging to a local choral 
or dramatic society, or even to a local football club as a playing member, 
is a canmunal activity which involves aetive co-operation with other peoples’ 
One of the more disturbing features of modern civilisation is the spread of 
mass leisure activities and the relative decline of true communal activitiedl 
This survey aims to throw some light on this shenomenon. 

With tle place, as with the home, we also have the problems of what 
sort of district people would really like to live in if they could choose, 


town, country, or suburb, and of satisfying the aesthetic neec of a 


beautiful environment (Chapter XXXVI). 
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existence, 


in each areas 


PLACE 


Old Houses 
Birmingham 
Fulham houses 
liford 
Portsmouth 
Worcester 

TOT ABs 


Garden Cities 
Bournville 
Letchworth 
TOT Als 


Housing -istates 
Becontree 
Roeham ton 
Watling 

TOT ALs 


Flats 
Llham flats 
Kentish Town 
TOTALS 


under 14 and 50% had not. 


TOTAL FOR ALL AREAS: 


he... Ws CONCLUSIONS 


oy CHILDREN 
4 


An interesting special problem that arises throughout the 


with and without children. 50% 


PERCSNT AGE 
WITH CHILDREN 


ER 14 
53% 


29 
50 
34 
08 


454 


46 


98 
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Chapter I, one of the main reasons why people need a home is to 


PERCENT AGH 
WITHOUT CHILDREN 


survey is the importance of children in the home. As we saw in 


have somewhere to rear their children, though this of course does | 


not necessarily mean that childless people live in nomadic 


the sample as a whole contains equal proportions of people 
of those interviewed had children 


The following table shows the proportions 


mR 14 


71 


50 


62 
40 


54% 


o4 


42 


ni me 
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Thus, the areas in which there were significantly more 
people with children under 14 than without were Becontree, Fulham 
and*Kentish Town flats, Letehworth and Worcester; while at Fulham 
houses, Bournville and Portsmouth there were significantly more 
people with no children under 14. 

Considering that half of the people in the sample had young 
children, there was remarkably little comment about children during 


interviews. 4s far as the houses are concerned, only in the housing 


estates was there any appreciable proportion of people (4%) who 

said they liked the nouses decause they were convenient for children. 
This usually meant that peovle liked having a garden where the 
children could play instead of in the streets. The same sort of 


feeling was found among the reasons for liking the neighbourhoods: 


eS - ot — 


4% in both the garden cities and the housing estates liked the neigh- 


bourhood because it was nice for the children. And most significantly, 


10% gave this reason for the Kentish Town flats, which are within 


a mmek short distance of Parliament Hill Fields, and where children 
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could go and play. We saw in Chanter XXXV how the lack of recreation 


grounds for children was given as a reason for disliking the 
district. Here are some more comments of this types 
8 


"Ugly - nowhere for children to play - there are a 
thousand children in this block and on summer evenings. 
the noise is awful. I put my little boy to bed at half- 
vast six but we can't sleep. It doesn't matter for the 
other children, their parents don't put them to ded 
till ten or eleven in the wvening, but I want my little 
boy to be as healthy as possible." (F40C, Fulham flats) 


"Swimming baths definitely - the children love to go 
to Wandsworth." (P45C, Roehampton) 


"Hove houses in the modern style - that green's a Wastes 
children aren't allowed to play on it, but cats and cogs 
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can. these houses are too standardised...cee" 
(F25D, Watling) 


"You want a garden for children....." (F40D, Fulham flats) 


—— 


Another consideration is the health of the children. A number of 
peop.e who had moved from inner London to the outskirts mentioned 
that the health of their children had benefitted by their new 
surroundings and the fresh air, an@ for this purpose the Kentish 
Town flats, being so close to Parliament Hill Fields, ranked as 
an outer area. 

Linked with the guestiona® play space for children is 
the problem of children's noise. This is largely due to lack of 
gardens and open svaces so that children have t6 play in the 
streets, and generally make a nuisance of themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the two blocks of flats where this allesed nuisance 
was particularly acute, there were frequent complaints of people 
having their Windows broken or night workers' having their sleep 
disturbed by children playing: 


"These long balconies, children rum up and down then 
on scooters on Sundaz afternoons." (F35C, Fulham flats) 


"Well, I don't know, it's the noise - I'm on night 

work. Always have been. 4nd the children running up 
and down make it noisy = you can't stop them; I've been 
young myself. These were suoposed to be noiseless flats. 
Ye were on top but I had to move down because of my 
leg." (M60D, Fulham flats) 


"People are most unreasonable. It's always your children 


who are wrong, and theirs can do what they like." 
(F35D, Fulham flats) 


"There's a lot of nuisance with the children playing 
outside and aiming balls at the windows. IJ want an 
upper flat." (##0D, Kentish Town) 


"It's just the noise. Now the chia@ren are mostly AWAY » 
of course, but when they'se here it's terrible. We could 


never get any sleep before half-past twelve at night.” 
: . r | (¥50C-D, Kentish Town) 
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"The trouble is that they mix the young growing fanili 

: : u wing families 
with the families that are grovm up. There is always 
a lot of discontent and quarrélling over children, 
if you've got-young children of your own you don't 
objectto the noise of others." (F45C, Fulham flats) 


On the housing estates and to a smaller extent in the old Nouses, 


Similar complaints were made: 


"If the veople would keep their children in their ow 
gardens or in the varks! The children scream and play 
in the streets and there is no need for it, because 
there are parks here." (F55C, Watling} 


"The children run wild, though there are plenty of clubs 
and parks for thems We should have a police patrol 
round these outdoor shelters. ‘the young veople of 17 
and 18 are running wild with no supervision.” 

(¥50C, Watling) 


“The way the children are allowed to run around the streets 
instead of being sent to the parks to play. lack of 
parental control - that's the trouble with this district." 
(M40C, Becontree) 


"You'd think they could control the children more - it's 
dreadful - they're a pudlic nuisance. There's vilful 
destruction of parks round here = people ven cut down 
the trees with hatchets. It's the mass destruction of 
the agfe....they've stopped planting round here now. 
Hendon Park is beautiful but they don't nut the things 
in here....." (F50C, Watling) 


We seceeONly the footballmm and that in the streets. they 
play and we get our windows broken. Shut off that corner 
(bombed Ftet it used to be a garden and the children play 
there now - if it was shut in it would make a lot or 
difference." (F30D, Birmingham) 


"Noisy family overhead. On Sunday the children are knocking 


about all day long." (F50D, Fulham houses) 
rehes 


p : a 
"We need another bedroom and the/attract the chilaren 
to play in them."- (F40D, Yecbntree) 
Inside the house, various pointsx raised, such as an extra room 
for children, bathrooms for washing children, etc., have xt 


already been touched on in previous Chapters. Here are some more. 


The arrangement of rooms (see also Chapters VII & VIII) 
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"I used to think it would be better to have a bigger 
scullery and no little sitting room, but now the children 
are growing up I'm not so sure. It's so nice to have 
& spare room to go into if you are feeling a bit off 
colour and want to be quiet, and the children use the | 
parlour more now they are older." (F40C, Letchworth) | 


“4n extra room = the children will need it to go toneir 
homework." (F33B, Letchworth) 


"I wish we had a passagdhere (stairs went straight up) | 
and there's no back entrances you want one with boys : 
and with cycles, they come in here and go right through 
the kitchen and the dirt goes right tharough the house." 

F45C, Roenampton) 

"The larder is in th ining-room. It should be in the 
kitchenette. The stairs should be straight with a small 
landing at the bend. These awkvard turns near the top 
are dangerous for children." (F35C, Ilford) : 


The position of the WC. and the need for a bathroom (Chapters X 
and XI): 


"The lavatory in the bathroom is a disadvantage. tilt's 
not good for the youngster's health." (F40D, Kentish 
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"No, there's everythimg nice....but they should have a 
separate lavatory - it caus’s no end of quarrels - my 
girl and boy are always quarreling over it." (F50D, 
ee Kentish Town) 


"Well, all modem tiled bathrooms, built like they are 

+ building them. Not with lavatory door facing the front 
door, you lmow what it is with children they're always 
leaving it open." (F45D, Roehampton) 


"The lavatory is upstairs. It should be downstairs where 
there are children." (F40D, Letchworth) 


"Bothroom on its om. Lavatory on its owvm = one outdoors 
a-d one inside, upstairs, as well where there is chilcren. 
Front room separate to keep your few nice things ine 
Little dining room and electric kitchen." (FY0C,Letchworth) 


"T dj -¢ having no bathroom for the children." (F40D, 
eee e ‘ie Let chwor th) 


"T don't like no bathroom - it's a big drawback with : 
children. And there's no hot water. Of course; there S 
a gas geyser for hot water, but it's expensive and if you 
have a fire that heats the water you have: the warmth as 


welle" (F25D, Letchworth) 
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"4A bathroom. It's the one thing you need #mxr with 
all these children. It's a terrible business for me 
; on Saturday nichts!" (F45D, Portsmouth) 


“People with a lot of children want a bathroom." 
(F50C, Portsmouth) 


"A nice little kitchen and sitting room and a bathroom 
for the children." (F40D, Portsmouth) 


"A bathroom - nice for veovle with kiddies," (Mi58D, 
| Portsmouth) 


he general lack of spaces: 


"I don't agree with flats or tenements. lIveryone should 
have a self-contained house. We need an extra room 

here. the kitchen is only a scullery and it's hard work 
fexex to keep one room nice for sitting in and eating in. 
then the children doing homework - they can work upstairs 
in the summer but not in the winter. ‘Je can't have the 
wireless on when the boy is doing Bmrgmporrkxst homework." 

(F45D, Watling) 


"More space. it would be all right without children, 


but I've got six. The place is never tidy." (40D, phere 
flats 


And the need to avoid having light paint when there are childrens 


"T would like tiling in the scullery and batiuroon. 
The place gets so splashed when there are children." 
(F40C, Fulham flats) 


"Well, I wish they wouldn't have light paint where 
there's children." (F45D, Kentish Towm 


Though the number of people with and without children was evenly 
divided in the whole sample, some strikin; variations are evident 
when this factor is correlated with others. #or instance, woile 
two-thirds of those who had been in their houses for two years or 
less had children under 14, only two-fifths of those who had been 
living in the same house for more than ten years had children of 


* 7 . a 7 _ 2 3 | | 
school age living with them. This indicates that tnose wno nave 


lived a long time tn the same house were the people whose families 
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had grown up and left then. 
Again, while the proportion of people with and without. 


children was average among those who rented their homes, only 384 


of those who owned their homes had children. This is evidently 

due to tne fact that most working-class people who owned their 

homes had taken 20 years or more to buy them, so that their children 
had grown up by the time they actually owned the house. 

Rather surprisingly, the proportion of pyeople with 
children under 14 who had no gardens was slightly (54%) higher than 
the average. This was partly due to the high »roportion of children 
in both the flat samples studied, neither of which of course had 
any gardens. iiven more striking was the variation as regards the 
condition of gardens. The following. table shows the proportion 
of gardens in various conditions belonging to people with children 
under 14:3 

43% wellekept gardens 

58% had medium kept gardens , 

68% had neglected gardens 
Thus, whereas no more than twoefifths of those with well-kept 
gardens had young children, more than two-thirds of those with 
neglected gardens had children under 14. 

Turning to opinions, whereas a bare majority of the 
neopvle who liked their houses had no children, two-thirds of those 
who disliked their houses had children. Nox such variations were 
apparent in feeling about the neighbourhood, Of those who said they 
would really vrefer to live in a small house, 54% haa children, xriot 
but only 45% of those who said they would prefer to liv in a bungalow, 


’ 


end 42% of those who said they would really rather live in a flat 


686. 
had children under 14, 


This reinforces the evidence we already 


have to the effect that flats are definitely unsuitable for 


children. Agaan, whereas 52%m of those who said vhey wanted a 
garden had children, only 36% of those who szid they did not 


want a garden had children, 


Looking after Children 


1 
a Very considerable part of the time of any housewif 
who has children is taken up with looking after them, as this 
diary of a housewife's day during February 1942 vividly shows: 
, 8.0 aM. approx. Roused. by bump in baby's room. Baby II has 
allen out of bed. Replace. Wash and dress. 
8.15 - 35Q0. Cook and serve husband's bre=kfast. Cook breakfast 
for baby and self. 
6245-6 Go upstairs. Find baby II has got hold of and scattered 
talcum powder over everything. wring babies downstairs. 
Dress them. Put wet nappies, sheets, nighties, etc. 
in kitcnen for washing. 
9.0 - 9.50. Have breakfast with babies. \/ash sticxy hands and 
faces, remove feéders and out in kitchen for wasning. 
Clear away. Put on kettle for washing up. 
9499 .e. Light fire in dining room. 

; 9.40. — liang out on line lounge curtains, washed previous even 
ing. Talk to neighbour over fence. Pick up, console 
and wash baby I who has fallen down in mud. 

10.0. Light kitchen fire. Wash up. Sweed, dust, tidy. 
Removing baby II from top of bookcase. 
11.0. Dress babies and turn out in garden to play. Make beds 
andswe ep up: talcum powder. Clean bathroom. 
11.50. Attempt to dig leeks for soup. Ground irozen harde 
| | Put coal on fires. 
11.40. Retrieve babies who have opened gate ana ru_n out 
- in roade 
NW » : + 1k to other 
11.45. Baker calls. Settle weekly account. ‘talk to ov 


neighbour over fence. Restrain baby II from caving earths 
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11655. Make bed for baby II. Air sheet and napkins. Fillk 
hot water bottle. Place curtain blown off line. Dis- 
cover heap of earth and daffodil bulbs on front door- 
step. Baby II has eaten earth - wash out mouth, brush 
sand out of her hair, undress and vut her to bed. Take 
her shoes downstairs, scrape mud off. Sweep front 
doorstep. 


12.15. Laundry calls. Sweep hall and dining room again. 
12.20. Collect potatoes and veg. from sacks in garage. 
1225-6 Baby 1 trying to help, Has been sweeving garden earth 
with dustpan and brush. Trails it in through hall and 
throws vaguely on dining-room fireplace. Sweep hall 
and dining room again. Duste 
12.50. Prepare veg. and potatoes for lunch. iilake sauce. 
Cook lunch generally. 


, 


1.0. Husband arrives. Lay table and put finishing touches 
to lunch, 


lelO. “ae 14645. Lunch. 
1.45-2.15. iiave cup of tea and read paper. 


2lde Get baby II downstairs. Wash her, put nappies in 
Kitchen. Give her lunch. ash her again. 


Ce De Wash upe Sweev and tidy. 
Se .0, - 3.30. Wash sheets, nappies, etc. 
DedVe Separate and pacify babies who have come to lows. 


Dish out chocolate. Put on their coats and send them 
into garden. 


3240, Yash lounge and dining-room windows inside and out. 
“een an eye on babies, now digging in border with 
tablespoons. | 
9200. Put coal on fires. Take in curtains. Hang out rest of 
a : 3 
washing. Test curtains to see if they have shrunk. They 
have. < 
4,0. Take tablespoons from babies who are scraping rough- 


cast off wall. Take them uostairs. Wash and dress 
self and babies. 


4,15 - 5.0. Renew lounge blackout and clean paintwork of window. 
Take in washing. 


520.6 Bring in babies from garden. Take off their coats, wash 
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their hands, give them tea, 
DSel5. Get their beds ready, nighties and nappies aired, 
‘ switch on fire in their room, fill thdir hot water 
bottles. Lay out husband's Home Guard uniform. 


600. = 6.45. Give babies bath and put them to bed. Sing to 
2 them and play "This Little Pig Went to Market", 
6.45 - 6.50. lidy up bathroom. Put their clothes in airing 
cupboard, excecot wet and dirty ones, which go 
downstairs to be washed. | 


6.50. - 7.0. Make tea for self and husband. Have tea and read 
evening vaper. 


7245 - 8.0. Clear away, wash up, tidy dining room. Tuck 
babiscs up. Wash their day clothes. Switch on wire- 
Less for scottish vrogramme. 


8.0, - 9.90. Unpick hems of lounge curtains, meanwhile listening 
to Wireless. 


9.90. - 11.30. Knit, read, listen to wireless, talk to husband. 
Hall asleep over booke 


12.30 AaeMe Suppere 


L BeMe Arrange washing round fire to dry. ‘Sst table for 
breakfast. Bede 


it has been estimated in fact that if a housewive with four 
children with ages ranging from 6 months to 8 years aoes every-= 
thing she should according to the best modern principles, 14-15 


hours out of 24 will be taken uv by looking after the children and 
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just doing ordinary housework. Her# day would be made up as 
4 follows (if she brought up her children according to Ring 


methods and cooked on the principles of the League of Nations diet): 


For the baby: Five feeds a day taking half an hour CaCNe 
: Daily bath - half an hour. 
Sterilizing milk bottles etc. - half an hour. 
Preparing fruit juices, vegetables etc. - 
half an hour. 
Washing clothing etc. - three quarter hour. 
| | Altogether: 4% hours. 
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Wor three other 
childrens Getting up and putting to bed, bathing 1 hr. 


Cooking: Three meals a day. Also tea for children 

at 4.50. not cooked. > hrse 
Serving 3 Laying and clearing table, washing up, 

tidying kitchen etc, 2/3 hps 
Housswork: - Attending to fires, cleaning (a house 


”“ 


i 
Witno four rooms, kitchen, baturoom, 
r t 


el 
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Liealss Three chilaren, three times a day, 
husband in the evening. 2 Arse 


interruotions, attention for children, etc. lL hour. 


This time table excludes any shopping which would probably average 


“J 


an hour per day, end also does not take into account any washing 
other than the babies' done at home. it also does not allow for 


visits to friends, doctors, clinics, etc. nor does it take ‘into 


» =. 


account the educating and training of small children which take 
time. At the best, therefore, if a housewife does her cauties 
| 


conscientiously, and wants about 9 hours for sleep for herself, 


| . > 
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one has only just over an hour's leave per day for herself. 


Occasionaly 2 housewife can get a little respite by 
getting a relative to come and take the cnildren out for a walk 
or look after them for an hour or two, as in the following cases 


"lity niece is delighted that she is to go into the 
park. Her mother shows me some cups which she has had to get 
40 reodlace broken ones - they are of poor quality and cost 
9d. each (preewar price 2d. each). Just then a neighbour 
comes in and begins to talk about cosmetics. Somehow the 
talk gets round to the advertisement phorseener be Siee 
ladies which tssed to appear in the magazines with reference 
to face creams. The opinion is expressed that the connection 
of titled veople with advertisements has done a lot to lower 
the standing of the upper classes. They kept their position 
in society by dignity and superior education,but there is now 
little respect for them. “any working girls wouid scorn to 
allow their photographs to appear in a cosmetic advertisement. 


Se 


Scnools 
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We set out for the vark, Margaret (aged two) in her 
push-car. She is an interesting companion and can talk 
like a growm-upgm person. We visit the ducks and the swan 
aud 1 am surprised how enjoyable this can be when with a 
young child, On the way home, the child falls asleep 
overcome by the keen fresh air, and she has not been out 
much lately. I met a freidn going our way and we discuss 
the films shown lately. We both agree-that they have been 
poor ones, and my friend hoves th=t some good films will 
be vrovided, if the authorities desire se@nle to stay 
in their ovn town at holiday times. WNoboody around here 
worries abowt horsee-racing or dogeracing - as far as 
attending these events goes = out people like a good 
cinema show and at holiday time any old film’is thought 
food enough to show. 

Ll take tne child home and go home to make tea. 


in the interviews in the present survey, one or two people complained 
of the lackof nursery schools or creches in the district, but for 
a fuller discussion of this problem, especially as it relates to 


womanpower in the war context, see Change lNo~e5, Chapter AAVILs 


"There aren't any nursery schools here = nowhere to 


leave children at all - it's a very bdacxward bdoroughe" 
(F45C, Ilford) 


"It is very nice generally but there could be a creche 


for women mepcemxk who work to leave their children in," 
(F40D, Watling) 


After the children begin to go to school, the housewife 's 


task is eased. The following comments from investigators' note- 
books about the various places studied in the present survey illustrate 
housewives! attitude towards the schools in the various districts: 


Education scems important to people on the estate. Acc- 
ompanying the many grumbles about the destructiveness and 
wildness of tne children were always "I can't think what 
their parents are thinking of. I mean whatever will they 
erow uv Like?" Much foreboding as to the "bad end" and 
futures of these unruly boys. ° 


F45C with two children told inv. that -:the schools were a 
disgrace: . aii 
"They're just painted with black creosote, they Tre 
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too hot in summer and too cold in yworcmreme winter - and 
another thing they look just like a barracks and during 


the blitz people were terrified to send their children to 
CHEM. cccee™ 
#55C:3 “The education's good = my youngest girl went to the 
Convent School and she's got ever such a good job in 
Lioyd's Bank in the City. Of course, she's different 
from the others (apparently bettere educated than the 
older members of the family). 


H¥SOD told inv. with pride: "I kept my boy at school till he 
was sixteen, course I couldn't have done if my youngest 
tom hadn't died - he'd have been 10@ now." 


in Burnt Oak two small boys were trying to destroy the wire 
neoting over a water tanx, but were soon scolded by F45C "What 
do you want to try and break that uv for: Go away - go along". 


Becontree 

Dalen 4 little comment on the schools or education, and une 
lixe VYatling, no comment was offered sportaneously on the 
sub j ook. 

Inv. asked several mothers what they thougnt about the 


schools and the answer was usually "all right", or "1 don't know", 


One F45C told inv. she'd been persuaded by the schoole 
teacher to let her daughter who had won two ‘free seats" 
tO stay ON. | 
Her attitude was deprecating as if she'd done something . 
roolishe 
"Ny boy isn't half wild - I made him leave, when ae 
was fourteen. He didn't want to. I said night school 
fox ae you my boy, he is creating because his sister's 
staying on, but 1 thought she's the youngest." 
4 certa in amount of grumbling about the children and their noisy 
and destructive WaySe 
The 5 1 gegen mostly dirty and some very vale and 
unhealthy looking 
in spite of comment that he garden's so nice for the 
children", many play in the we Se 
Two little boys under five sat on the kerb in Arden 
Crescent and shouted "Old shit face" at every passerby -and no 
one took any notice; however, the little boys enjoyed them- 
selves immensely." 


-_ 


This interview with an elementary school teacher who actually worked 
in Ilford but lived in Becontree also represents an interesting 
Viewpoints 


F25C: "Self-expression in the schools is dying out now. 


Discipline had to Be. tightened Beabeees? the 
children were absolutely unmanag 
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Religious instruction in LCC schools is soing . by 
the board and is getting less and less. If any class 
has to be cut, it is alvays the scripture class. 
me varents ALS allowe to withdraw their children from 
Lac Scrivoture class if they wish, but none of them do, 
There seems to be no religious feeling amonz the yvarents 
either way. 

Ioe teachers are a poor type. They all seem to have 
socialistic or comnunist views. 


the inglish admire bodily prowess, but not mental. 
i can praise a boy for doing drill well and he will be 


pleased, but if I praised him for reciting poetry, h 
would glower at me and make up his mind not to dos 
well next time in case the other boys laughed at him and 
called him 2a 'cissy'." 


some more comments from investigators! notebooks: 


oo he 


sulhan 
The complaints about children playing in the str 


were just as frequent as in Becontree or Watling. liany 
women in interviews mentioned “Recreation Grounds" or 
"open squares” as an imoortant improvement or else a 
replanning idea for after the war. 

the children seem very much dirtier than the 
in Becontree, but there was not much comlaint of theirz 
destructiveness. 

Only two of the women interviewed mentioned education 
or educational facilities: "It's handy for schools". 

One woman told inv. proudly that she had brougnt up 
her husband's four children and two of their om "None 
of them have ever been in trouble with the volicei" She 
took all the credit for this and did not mention scnool 
at alle 

One complaints of destructiveness of children, 
F40C's husband used to keep his bicycle in the sned dome- 
stairs but the children used to fill tne keyholes with 
stones, so he took half an hour getting it out to go to 
work. 

Another F55C, "big families should always ve on 
the ground floor - saves all the running up and down stairs". 

There was a-great deal of complaint about the 
children's noisiness. hildren were a preoccupation and 
are mentioned freauently in the interviews - some were 
evacuated but others seemed to be running wild. 


Bournville: | oe 
Very little comment on education - all the facil- 
ities are there and seem to be taken for granted. One or 
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two said "it s nice to be near the schools". On the whole 
there seem to be no complaints about noisy, dirty or de-=- 
structive children as in boti Becontree ang | Watling. 


F40C3 “The children in this district get a very good 
education. Both my girls go to the secondary school. 
Ihe thing I don't approve of is that they teach the & 
boys and girls together in the same classes. I think 
tney sho.ld be se~arated. Now, my Jileen, is a very 
sensitive little girl. She is almost afraid to say 
anything: in class in case she makes a mistake and the 
boys laugh at her. My other little girl is all the 
other way, but it is just as bad for her, she is 
settings even more of 2 tomboy. And the talk she 
comes out witht I say to her ' you heard a little 
boy say that, 1 know.'." 


Children of the district ar pices ared for and generally 
oO, 
ww oe 


nicely-mannered. There is no rowdyism in the streets. A 
high vropvortion of children in C=D households. are attending 
secondary school. Several times C-type mim mapesws tes 
would refer to tne wipe 4 joos or ond 

accountant, etc. or refer ‘7 2 son 

at the University". 


— 


oeoole towards children in 
and neighbourhoods as one generally of sglicitude 
their own children and annoyance with other people's. ‘Yor 
1 they want more room in their homes, more 
sanitary arrangements, and playing grounds, and wherever 
e, a garden. ther people's children are mostly a nuisance, 


woman 
yi | 


e regarded as rowdy, noisy and destructive. ne Wamex in 


Fulham who grumbled that the neighbours always complained that it 
was her children who were wrong and. their's who were right, effect- 
ively summed up the general attitude maxx towards chitdren. Here, 


ain, as throughout the report, we find among housewives very 
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little tendency towards any kind of co-eoperation with their”’¥ecllow 
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citizens. 
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Tis 4OUSZ COMPLEX 
Satisfactions 
Frustrations 
Doing things 

Cooking & entinge 

Sleeping 

Washing 

Lighting & Herthhe 

Relaxing (enrdoens etce) 
vream louses 


Besuty in tie iiome (desizn etce) 


Thi whLACE COMPLEX 

satisfactions 

Prustrations 

Doing tuings 
lieeting people (pubs, clubs) 
Sloppineg 
Relaxing montelly (churchos, 

cinemns) 


Relaxing physicaliy (sport) 
Travelling 


Vroeam ilnces 


Benuty in the place (layout, nrehitecture, etc.) 
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I. Scope of Survey. 


Methods of Survey. ee . 

Mod Co DP Ln a | 2 SB... CA a are A ln Sw porg-ad | 
~-HOMES 

Satisfactions and frustrations about the Home | 


‘IV. What sort of a home? : flats v. houses etc. 
te? Length of residence and reasons for moving . 

VI. Owned or rented? 
The Englishman's acre : gardens. 


Eating : kitehems and cooking. 
Sleeping : beds and bedrooms. 


Keeping clean : baths and bathrooms; w.c.'s; refuse disposal. 
Warmth, Light, Fresh Air : fires, windows etc. } 


Rooms : size and number. 
| 


ete. 
Furniture and Other Posessions : storage apace, eupboards, cellars 


Beauty in the home : interior decorations. 


Meeting People and Not Meeting People : én 
privacy. 


PLACES 
" I. Satisfactions and Frustrations about tlie Place. 
EVII. What dort of place : tewn or country? 
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HHII. Mass Activities : einemas and other entertainments. 


XXIII. Meeting People and Not Mee People : neighbours and 
| getting away from them; pubs; social centres. 


XXIV. Beauty in the Place : architecture, town planning etc. 


XXVa Conclusions. 
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SENOPSIS OF HOUSING REPORT 
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THE HOME COMPLEX 


I introductory Seetion on satisfaéiG@mms and frustrations about the 
home. 


II What sort of a home? : flats v. houses etc. 

III Length of residence and reasons for moving 

IV Owned or rented? 

V The Englishman's acre : gardens. 

M&@ INSIDE THE HOME 

VI Conveniences and inconveniences 

VII Romms : size and number 

VIII Kitehens and cooking 

IX Sleeping : bedrooms and beds 

X Cleanliness : bathrooms, w.c.'s, refuse disp sal. 
XI Heating, Lighting & Ventilation ; fires and windows. 
XII Storing things : cupboards, coal celiars etc. 
XIII Furniture 

XIV Beauty in the home : interior decorations 

XV Neighbours; privacy 

THE PLACE COMPLEX 


XVI Inbroductory Section on satisfactions and frustrations about 
the districte 


XVII What sort of district : town or sountry? 
XVIII ‘Yresh Air & Physical Bxercise : open spaces, spaebt. 
XIX Hot Air & MebSAl Exercise : churches, pubs, entertainments, 
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XX Meeting Peoplem and Not Meeting People : neighbours and getting 
away from thems social eentres. 


XXI Travelling : to and from work, shopping, amusements. 
XXII Shopping 


XXIII Beahty in the Place : architecture, town planning etce 
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CHANGE 


PHANNERS & PLANED 


Subeheads for PLANNED 


Til) HOUSE COMPLEX — 
Satisfactions 
Frustrations 
Doing things 

Cooking & enting 
Sleeping 

Washing 

Lighting & Hestathg 
Relaxing (zardens etc.) 


Dream Houses 


Beauty in the home (design etc.) 


Cii COMPLEX 
Satisfactions 
Frustrations 
Doing things 
Meeting people (pabs, clubs) 


Shopping 
Relaxing mentally (churches, 


cinemas) 
Relaxing physically (sport) 
Travelling 


Dream rlaces 


Beauty in the place (layout, srchitecture, etc.) 
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XX, BSAUTY IN THe HOM 


Individual tastes came out strongly in indoor de- 


corations?: 


“The walls are covered with dull oranse paper, ornanented 
by slightly lighter flowers and icaves. It is smudged 
and stained in many places, particularly over the gas 

stove, where it is almost rotted away by heat and stean. 

Above this stove there is a print of a Victorian 
drawins-room, in which a youns woman is standing by the 
mantelpieée and a little boy is looking up at her. Th 
picture is in a narrow black frame, and is so spotted with 
damp thet one has to look at it closely to see what it is 
aboute 

On the opposite wali, over the table is a large framed 
photograph of a middleeaged man, taken 50 years ago from 
the lowk of it. Close to this, but hanging lower down, 

is a calendar, with a brightly coloured pictures of a dog 

in a washetub, and underneath the words: 

"If you're up to the neck in hot water, 
Just think of the kettle and sing!" 

There are no other pictures or ornaments on the walls. 
(Declass kitchen-living-room in Kilburn, 
containing; a sink, a gas stove, a dresser, 
a table, cupboards and chairs) 


amd here is a description of the decorations of tie kitchen-Xiving- 
room and scullery in a Xsoehampton houses 


The walls of the seullery are painted brown up to «bout 
three feet, and deep buff above that. ¥S0C3 
“I'm very lucky having paint. it's mostly only 
distemper on these seullery walls. The paint's 
s0 much sasier to keep clean and it wears better. 
I like these colou's, they're nice and light and 
serviceable realiy™. 
The living room has a yellowish wallaper, and the paint- 
work brown. F3S0C3 | 
"I'd have the same again in here, you can't do 
better really. And tie saintwork's nice and 
sensible. It's no good having it lisht with 
children, they make it se dirty, and wear it out.* 


Wallpaper, distemper and paintwork came in for a good many comments 
in the present survey. People either said they would like their 
house “done up" or redecorated, repapered or replastered; or they 
expressed a, dislike for distemper as a wall-covering, and stated 
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And this -ainter's wife at Fulham Court, whohad lived in Fulham 
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that they wanted washable paintwork, or in a few cases walle 


peper instead, 

In a very few cases, notably at Birmingham, the need 
for redecoration was due to bomb damages e.g. this moulder's 
wife in Cape Streets 

Inv: “Do you like this house?" 

¥55D: “Yes, when they’ve done the repairs." 

Inv: “Wheat are the things you like about it?" 

F353"It's mors convenient than the back houses (cf. 
Chapter IIIgp. 39), but I don't like having 
.to share a lavatory and @ washing place and all 
that." 

Inv: “What are the things you dislike about 1%?" 

W353 “Only thut it wants redecorating, from the bong, 
but they're not do.ng that just now," 

Inv: “Van you think of any alterations that would make 

you like it better?" 

F353: "Only the redecorating." 
Birmingham was actuslly the area wnerse most people complained 
of redecoration not having been done, 14% of all the intervicwees 
there mentioning it, and two other old house areas, Yul.iam houses 
(8%) and Worcester (737) were rumners up here. Usually the 
desire for redecoration or “doing uo"* was due to paper or plastor 
coming off the walls. 

For instance, this wife of Birmingham factory worker, 
with one child of school age and a married daughter waiting to 
move into a home of her own; the wallpaper in the kitchen was 
peeling off with damp, and when she was asked whether she ilked or 
disliked her kitehen, she replieds 

“It'd be allright if this wall was just done" (F40D) 
And this Yat ing fitter’s mate's wife, with five childrens 


"I'd like it (kitchen) done up. My baturoom's dis- 
gusting, the paper's all coming off," (F45D) 


S316 
her life and thought it was getting worse: 


Inv: “hat do you dislike most about it?" 


F60D: "Look at this (showed inv. parts of bedroom wall in 
dilapidated state)." 


inv: “Can you think of any clterations that would make 
you like it better?" : : 
F603 “Yes, redecorating. They were supposed to before 


we came in (3-5 years ago), but they only toughed 
them up," | | 


A good many pcopl: just said straight out that they would like the 
house redecorated, without specifying exactly how or in what ways: 


"It wants redecozating. It's only been done once in 
eight years." (F50C, Fulham flats) 


"I don't know, of course, it wants doing up." ‘FSOD, 
Becontree) 


"i don't know about , it wants doing up!" 


"It wants doing up badly. It would be all right if 
it was done up." (P45D, Pulham houses) 


"The house wants doing up from top to toe, not only 
the kitchen." (F55D, Birmingham) 


This Birmingham fireman's wife was inclined to blame the land- 
Lords for the redecoration not having been dones 


"It wants to ve all redecorated. If we cculd get 

that dom@eesetou couldn't have it altered, but it 
ought to be redecorated, They maxe thse war an 

excuss. The kitchen wants thoroughly doing uo, it's 
so hard to keep clean. It's easier for my sister to 
keep her house clean, because she's got a newer house, 
I feel quite ashamed to come back to this house after 
I've been out there.” (F55D)} 


Repapering is the type of redecorating most frequently mentioneds 
“The house is all right, but it's very dirty, and the 
Landlord won't do anything. It's not ciean, and I've 
always liked to keep my house clean, It wants renov- 
ating all through and repapering.“ (f50D , Birmingham) 


“I'd like a stove, and the paper wants doing." (¥30D, 
| . Birmingham) 


"It needs new wallpaper." (P755D, Portsmouth) 
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"It'd be all right if it were larger and had a good 
papering out." (F30D, Worcester) 


Repainting was also frequently mentioned: 
"The housese could all be done up and made respectable. 
They could put some paint on the doors, and improve 
the look of the place." (F45D, ‘orcester) 


"Z'd like it repainted and larger, But the landlord 
won't do anything." (¥25C, Ilf rd) 


"It should be done up, look at the paint. The last ten- 
antes played darts, I wouldn't let the children do that." 
| (r4¥c, Ilford) 


"It needs 2 coxzt of paint, but it won't get it till aftr 
the war. They won't do things nowadays." (60D, Birminghan 


"All the plaster's coming off, and it needes repairing." 
(¥355D, Birmingham) 


Here again we find the landlord frequently blamed for not doing 

the redecorations at Birmingham, in the prevailing circumstances 
landlords could be exvected to take full advantage of the (usually 
quite justified) excuse provided’ by the war, but it is possible that 


in peacetime there would have been nearly as many crumbics on 


this account. 


In the newer housing developments, where distemper was 
frequently used on walls, especially inthe kitchens and sculleries, 
this was often strongly disliked, on the ground that it came off 
readily and was difficult to clean, 

Some representative dislikes of distem) ers: 


"Well, I dislike distemper, it's never clean." (F5OC, 
Letchworth} 


"7 would like the interior decorations of a waterial . 
that will wash down. This distemver comes of f all 

over your hand if you touch it. They don't put any 
size on it. I painted round here myself (near 
the sink). I woul have stuff you can wash down your- 
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self, and I would have tiles halfway up the walls, and var- 
nish uc above that in the scullery that you have to be in 
everlastingly, and the bathroom I would like it tiled and 
varnished, we have it papered and varnished at present. I 
had that done myself, because when the war tarted the 
council wouldn't do it. And I'd have chromium taps, none 
of this wretched brass, I can't keep that clean, one spot 
of wet and they're dull again, or stainicss stce! like this 
we put on ourselves} steel edge to drainirg board)." (#60C, 
| Roehampton 


"These w .itewahsed walls won't stay nice. If only we muld 
have tiles, or something that: would wah ,* (F55C, Watling) 


But most people who disliked distemper specifically said they 


would rather have washable paint (cf. Chapter XVIII): 


"It's t small, and the whitewash all peels off with 
the damp. I'd like paint for the walls. My sister has 
a lovely white paint kitchen, she can wash it ina 
minute." (720D, Portsmouth) 


"We've altered it ourselves, had it papered, but it 
should be painted. The distemper is awful, quite wrong 
for a kitchen," (P40C, YWatling 


"I'd like a tiled kitchen with washable distemper. That 
makes it look clean." (P45D, Watling) 


"It should be painted, not distempered. ivery splagh 
shows on distemvpor." (P25D) 


"It's distempered, it should have washable paint." (F48C, 
Roehampton) 


But some specifically preferred wallpapers 


"There should be good paper on the walls in the good rooms, 
not distemper, And a washable kitchen." (¥F35D, Letchworth) 


tT like houses papered. These are only distempered." (F40C, 
Roehampt n) 


"It's not comfortable. You can't have a bit of paper on 
the walls to look more homey. There are rules ani regul- 
ations, and you're at the merey of the neighbours noise," 

(740D, Fulham flats) 


Particularly disliked were the bare brick walls in the scullerics in 


some Letchwroth and Beentree houses: 


(Dislike) The cold draughty floor, and the walls, just 
ordinary brick, not plaster walls at all," (F30B, Letchworth) 
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"Instead of brickword I'd like it panelled," (F35C, Letehworth) 


“(Dislike) its filthy condition, bricks without plaster over 
them," (F50D, Letchworth) 


“The scullery should be cemented, not bricks. They show through 
any kind of paint." (F25C, Becontree) 


Very few people mentioned any kind of colour, or similar 
aesthetic consideration, The wife of a Watling garage oddejob man 
wanted "serviceable paint in a browm or torracotta colour instead 
of whitewash". <A Fulham woman, wife of a chauffeur working in 
Westminster, wanted “bright colours, light papers, not this drab 
stuff". <A Kentish Town woman, echoing txve Roeriampton housewife 
quoted earlier (supra. De 329), cxomplaineds 


“Well, I wish they wouldn’t have light paint where 
there's wicdows." (45D) 


In view of the conflict of opinion between wallpaper and wasiabdle 
paint elicited by tuese spontancous but indirect inquirics, it is 
of some interest to sce what hapoened when peop.e in two ulham 

streets were asked directly in 1939 what kind of decoration they 


would consider ideal for their present Living room, Yhree-fourths 


voted for wallpaper, compsred with only oncefourth for paint -- none 


at all for distemper, it will be noted. ‘Some typical proepaper 
opinions: 


Patterned paper, washable 

Flowered peper, but husband grumbles at flower 

Patterned paper, darkish colours; paint would he 
nice out too expensive 

Plain paper; husband prefers it 

Plain paper; more up to date; easicr to match up 

Plain paper; paint would be too cold, unless you get 
a very good paint in a warm colour 

Plainish paver, not too colourful 


320me typical pro-paint opinions: 


Paint; cleaner and healthier 
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Paint, plain colwurgz cleaner and Sesher 
Glossy paint, cleaner and healthier 


ere ¥ 


4t+ will be noticed that the reasons for preferring paint were 
mainlymg utilitarian, 
Unsightly Pipes 
One gricvance of a minaly aesthetic character was the 
presence of uncovered pipes in various parts of the house. This was 
much dislikeds 
"All the phpes are in these dovnstairs flats for the 
rest of the hou e, They look ugly, and drip in the 
winter, making the place dunp." (755D, Fulham houses) 
"It's in a bad condition; it could be done up. The 
oipes round the living room should be covered in." (25D, 
Letehworgh) 
‘T'd like 4t if it. were larger and had hot and cold 
water, and the pipes arranged better so: they were out 
of sight." (F50D, Becontree) 
"fhe exterior pipes are unsightly." (U35C, Roehampton) 
"The boiler pipes should not shew in the sitting room 
as they do here. They should be in a recess." (F50C, 
Roehampton) 
"Pipes «re exposed all over the house, so, that they 
freeze \uiekly and spoil the look of the rooms, "(345C, 
Watling } 
This was the sort of. grievance it should be easy enough to remedy 


by the exercise of a little ingenuity on the part of the architect. 
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XX. ZAUGA ai ZORA 
Man's tame is not always inhabited by man alone. Like 
every other animal he has his parasites. “ec shares his howe with 


mrmals (miee, rats) » birds (swallows, storiig, sparrows), insects 
and other invertebrata (bugs, lice, flicsa, spiders, cogkrouches, 
ante) and fungi (mildww, dry rot), In the present survey a fow 
echocs of these uwmvillin: partnoxrigivs were heards 


i ' 
iiges “It s full of mice for one thing. It's old 
fashioned, you can't keep it clean." (3400, Portamout) 


"It's got mice. I don’t Like living here. I'd rather 
be back down tie other end in rooms, Thore's lots 
of mige here." (730D, Kentish Town) 


guges “Ali «wy furniture was spoilt, fumigated. “hen there 
were bugs." (760D, Fulhasn flats) 


iijidews “it's dams, being on the outside wall and gots 
mildewed,* (V66C, Lotehworth) 


®t don't like eentral heating. The hat ruins 
your broperty, and you rat bi: ack beetles with 
it. Beatles Op out all tue time, it’s 
horrible.” (9453, Pula: houanal 


Tho following account by an observer of moving into a cockrosch- 
infested fiat in a London suburb gives some ides of the reactions of 
seeople on finding that they are sharing their hemes wita other 
moanbors of the animal kingdome 


On moving to a amall ground-floor fiat in a modern biock 

in North London in VYebruary 1942, we wpent tue first tow 

days complotely serubbing out ail the rooms, “sills, bath 

and fittings before ay ituve was brought in. Sverye 

thing seemed spotlcsaly olearis Sven when we laid the 

J @aroom Carpet, | ai ola one which had been in store for somo 
months, we didn't connest two large black vettles which ran 
cut. as the earpet was web being put down with tuc house 

| iteelf. I was horrified, and out the carpet outside again, 

and, deeided to send it straight back to my nother, 

: We moved in, 2d @verything secned so satisfactory 

that we couldn't quite believe it was trus., The water was 
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constantly hot (the boiler went wrong later, at the height 
of tiie cold wenthor), overything vas very compact and sasy to 
cican, and we managed to find room for add our coods and chattels 
in the cupseard room vrovided. f couldn't understand why our 
prelecessor, an Austrian woman, had moved to an upsteire fiat 
after turece weeks, "because this flat was toc warmj or so 
tHe Gri) "etaker Bade it was a warn flat, comparativoly. There 
wore hot water ocipss under the Floor, Neurly as good as cq@trl 
heating » #0 thou = 0 

iL vas alone the Cirst nignat i gaw more beetles. in 

‘lo of the mignt 1 suadenly Woke, anu had a certain feoling 
ti.t% oeetios were theres SO cn in th + L switched tae ight on. 
ore, ulvancirys scrous the carpot in the ilrection of the bed, 

® three very large vettl= ? the cockroach: Variety. 1 icte 

cned te coal snoved - I cou) idn % oear to use & shoe @ and & 
squashed them all ag they started rucmins back, Jt made me 
3 


v 


¥ eel qi’ yy’ 3 6 2 ‘ seg CAP} i. . ods whe ua 3. ta ' ' { i226 ca i. 4 (he * Look wise 
7 v. ' 5 .> 4% 7 : a sar" . 7 ? 4 ;  - ' 5 “4 2 »* 3 3 ‘% ~~ _ 
bedeclothes into the uvitting room, and went to bed on bie divVaile 
> — es foyer 1 7. r% 5 " . >< . ran . ye 2 
‘“\e 7 he 8 | dak %s — battle . i3 a t, S ae ww &dee UY 5 > UH 100 1D sis SevVvarY vel to; >» LLLP » 

somoetinecs one in tis « LEC,» Or iyi t2@ Baile AuGy WOPs Oi 

OS ay Poe a aainideals ih ra Re oS ea i als oe. 
Various SASUG,g GOMOC TUL CO Mibicg OI Bogue ma normed UuBe mets 
ee » ¥ _ ee ae oon i ie pa * 3 ai , — ae 
Oi8G Wy Buovand — led us collected and sut inte a matenooxk ior 


SV etc «» “E> anos POU CWO: uy La tuiis COLLEC tion, WU Wout vs 
a: > v. ~ + ‘. Y 3 yan , y % rm 
tha i iicpesed of hurriediy, vevera]l mor nin 3 1 found one or 


two an tlic Oo Ba, ard ned them dcewnthe (rain, 2lvays teeling 
slightly i11, thouch 4 cot guite used to it in tus ond. i never 
li od Sloeping alone mn the nemeo, supecially os tae bec is fiat 
on ths croumi, and the cocuresches fad nothing to stop them from 
roamin; about the bed. One morning I founds ome under tie 
oLdordcowmMe 

oy bhusdaiu Pang Uo th. acantG@s Ga calgyplained Ghat dolio- 
tains must Do dome. “© Were always Pingim tug: Uvg Wt tie 
manacor wag nearly always out, oF 80 tae@y Saive Yhenever us 
Was obtainable, be was quite eaaplacent goout Lteand said that 
the mor had been vorking ot the mitter ror uome times, and wers 
trying to ria tie block de the poate, ¢ Were anneyed, ani agikod 
“y we hod never been Ww ied bef ors ta cing ths date I mee 
went un tO 300 tuo pr viou poe i 
tares menthas, a Youns Aus an won [on wie had the reputation 
oF boeing: “tc aachy" and ai ‘icult so deol, withe ohe gaid sie 
nad been overgun, “there head been hunireds* insvery single rool, 
This was rathor shattering, saa I had thought tht tee sitcing 
room at 1 ast immame, but sie sai tae lavate cy “as tae only 
place who hai never geen one. Kio gaid the agent wus “ma." 
an inpossible man to deal Withe He font gent round men who wt 
Lover ue mtities of pink vowier and sade an awful moos all over 
the fiat. It had to stay untewshed for ten days, “and you 
san imagine what the house leoks LUG, vor yu cant just Leave it, 
and im the «<itehen ani the bathroom it's always & getting wet 
I wouldn’t Let them come in azain", 
whe said we could rely on her oupport if we went to 
the sanitary inapector, anc produeed dha« thouchén4t td "wucei 
tio agents knew about the begtles. 


oo ew 
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thet we hod not been told before, Bape 9 ally with a baby". 

Tuc first time the powder + out down it seamed to one 
coura;@ the beetles and cockroaches 2 yA. ve than omytning ¢ise, One 
mignt 1 cawe home from work to find thick Lines of pink powdsr 
trailing right through the flat, inside cupboards, veside the 
Vath, round the refrigerator, undor the carvets. ’e found moribund 
beeties here ai thers, or squashed ones under rugse They were of 
two kinds, ordin ory black omnes, bvectles of ail sizes, and brownish 
omnes with “in:s, whichpeopls wie prefesved to ksow said 
beetles ox cockroaches, They seemed to like the »owde : 

Cama Out, @2ther at night or varly in the momin:. y fotherein-g 
law agsured me that cockroaches liked to eat babies’ te: Lg 
but not in smeland, 

it got vary worried and desressed. ‘Mon tivekot weather camo 
wuy would be o1% if Gwarmg.e.eeit Was a {rea iisapoointmont. 

: 4 aime Shares treatments of vowder would kill 
all the vestios, tiey said. mt tie cracks in tas floorebouards 

ox°@ BGO WA0G@, ani tne numbers OL YVSSELes Walicn wast ve wr eeG 2ng 
dow amonjst tho hot pipes * ould — 45 Ly 80 taut no treatin 
aI0V8 bO Pde would be any use. The ly . yaaa + could éadink 4 
Would be to tuxke uo tae OOaTdG, ork ray somotuing drastic un ore 


oe 


, 
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two ZB Or three wooxs After we tad swopt up the vovxier and 
Ce CLEAN ina the we Men Feyurncd ami trailed powder all 
over the fist Jain... :here iddnt t eee go many vestlesd Tiles ind, 
ii. Toumc then unexnecte ily. LY Macound oxo : 
or Of Paria Gomes, and xl gtored uy the « "¢ ue | 
tat 1 n@ver. saw another in tus oath, thoucsh still tnere 


. 
‘ | ' & -ve% a. 9% a 
, ° 4 7 cry : ; <. > R ) 
mes nd Po” & pa oe % . * nd Whey : i. ; vet Wham ae 17 i aa WA ee 
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4 i 3 
|} LaBMsSe Dall oF sticzey oor 
most of tne wide eraeks in tie vedrcorm O: 3 ONC 
weelbeond., and upeet the whde house, though wo Gou ht it was vortu 
While. ve wers uged to uaving the house iM G&@ MCSs, Wists tec powaer 
ami overytling. 

it took nearly tures months before the three trentuucuts 
had been applied and clesored away oauine Luek to wy surovise, it 
gcomed to worke “Oy the sureer, beeticos were almost {0nd, <<“ re. 


a. 


one abowt time weeks ago, ond it was 30 unoxpected that i doen't thisk 


4 would have had the norve to kill it myself. ft: vas alread 
aead, under the tavle in the SiTTANG ove t*m mot gure thea 
others don t stil. come out at sight, but I don't see tia, : 
ton! + WOrery « * i i@ £1205 are WOPSS» ori wo nave to OOO mil Gri 
ows oom at the backs. sae fides, and a Ngent wweii of rotting 

rubbish, eome in from the dustbins under tke baleony if we dent. 


The fabric# of the home itself was the subject of coment 


from ab ut 8% of the totel survey sample, and a quarter of this number 
approved of it on the ground that their home was well-built, while 
the vomainder said their home was badly built or had some specific 
eyievance abcut its structure, 

One of the things people liked. about sove of the olier 
nouses was that they were solidly built. ‘This applied particularly 
to the “ulham end Iliferd old noeuse inhabitants, which between Liem 
provided three-fifths of the remarks approving of tnueir homes because 
they wore woll built, though they comprised only oneefifth of the 
total intervicows, Some typical comments: 


"it is well built compared to now ones, but it has too 
many steps and passages." (PSO0C, Barclay Rd. Pulham) 


"It's ZY stron ¢ house, and convonient for me, but too 
vig now that my childron are married." (¥60C, Parkville 
Rd, a inam) 


sh fell, they*re pretty strong. This one stood ue to three 
bad coes (air raide)."(I40C, Windsor Rd. Iiford) 


ti, ig well built and lofty and well planned, if oniy it 
van "t go damp. I wouldn't cive you tuypence for any 
modern house. You <ot drauchiea got over thote Thoy* re 
aude of three-ply stuff ond they're not substantial,* 
They wouldn't stand us to bowbing as these places io.* 
(975C, Ilford) 


"It's a good substantial house." (750B, Sournvillic) 


"These houses here are particularly well built." (260¢, 
Becontree) 


One Ilford woman, wifo of an office worker, described vy the 


3 


imvestig:tor as “rather a goecial climber type of womanzy well Grosged, 


keeps house Very well, educated accent", liked old uocuses on 


ye 


3406 
orinciples 


"i like old built housea better than new, The now 
3 are too shut in," (3P40C) 


sy & Fulham woman, however, who hai iived for 30 years in Auabold 
both 
toads held joundiced views about/old and modem housess 
"It all needs sulling down and vebuilding. All these 
olu heuses snould COMG UOWe Lue PIOUS RT houses APT: wy ire 
building now are ali right PCaALLIY > — COULG ‘be 7 bit 
m0 °°e sur Cp ai “ nad jorry-oullt. “ome of thom are jerry- 
puiit.* (945 
miie a Dimmingham woman, with experience of dbotu oli and new 
Houses = cue had formerly lived at Rugby ond in tae Sirminghean 
Q gupuros of Woodlan.: and ~lackheuth e much preferred tie old to 
tno newe Asked wnct kind of house she would really like to live 
in if she could choose, she re: lieds 


"Definitely an old Ouse. Il came hers from a new 
house, and this io much . ati or vudlt O. everytvainigs. 


~~ 


* h . . ; ae . Be lm os th 4 © > Ls 4 + * " 
I<‘ 5 not Pau Gy Like be Stace? BOUL, AN vil 2OURM 
a TA 
2S Ude " (7400) 


Mile many housss built in the 19th Centuxy were solld axmmples of 
Beditish worimanship, thore was jerryebudiding then as Now, omd 2). 
of the oli house interviewses complained about defects in the fubric 
their homes, com BPO vith 33 w:.o bad sraiged tiga, The cam 
Plaints wore evenly spread over all the areas, Wicreas tore oad 
veon mo praise frum Portemouth or vorcester. 4 §oou aky compl ante 
on this score eome unier the heading of damp, snc go hove alroauy 
been dealt with (see Chapter XV)g Some commonts from the old 
Rowvess 


"It's texyrible. It's thoroughly jeg *hO Walls up 
Ly staire ave falling down," (weed, i Birming! 2: etal 
"It's noarly falling to pieces. There's always water 
coming throuch somewhere," (740C, Puluam & uses) 
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"It's getting very old and wants rebu@iing. 4nd 
it's sc dampe" (F45D, Aulhan houses) 


‘The men who built theses houses ought to oc mat in the 
river for the slipshod work, It should be properly 
built all throuwsh,." (U60C, Ilform) 


"They’sec such old, ricketty houses, no convenience,* 
(725D, Yorcest«r) 


smother Vorcester woman, wife of - mimitions worker, had been living 

for 56 cars in = house which befor. the present war Was comenzicd 

.8 & Slums 
"It's too amali, ‘Coals have to vs carried through the 
Living room inte the yard, There's no privacy, if you're 
i411. iy daughtor's bedroom nas been condemed by the 
sanitary in: vector. tuis house would have bee: condemned 
but for the war." (750D) 

Net surprisingiy, this woman said she would like to meve after the war. 
2ame comments from tho newer housess 


"It's throw tocether, not buflt. «he brickwork's bad, 


ani the rouchecast shovse® (345C, electrician, Letchworth| 

"It's vadly budlt." (P50D, Watling) 

"i think I enjoyed coming here ao much, it was all eo fresh 
and nice, I felt it was like starting life fresh, fi's 
disappointed me really. Bits chipping off, and all the 
guoidy work they've out in it. Vell, it would really come 
to rebuilding it with goci materiale, Uy father was a. 
builder, go I imow the look and the feel of good materiuis, 
and I can't bo hapoy vith seconderate." (750D, Watling) 

It ia interesting that & of the Vatling sample complained that their 
(i0UGeS Were baily DULL wWhereag there lad been no com laints ‘rau ony 
oi the othar Le CeCe GOBtAtBBe 

‘ltegether, the conigtion of tne fabric of the house wag an 

important factor in ietexmining whether seople liked their houge or 
note 9O° of those wio praised that fabric of their houses liked them, 
but only 19% of those who grumbled about the house being badiy vuilt 
said thoy Llikod ite _ 


*~ 


& complaint that was mainly found on the housing eotatas, 
though more often in reference to new houses tt bo built after 
the War, Was about jerryebuilding, Jeveral people said they hoped 
the now post-war nouses would net te £ jerry-built, implying that 
the modern hou.es they kmew often were jorryebuilts 


"No jerryebuilt; labouwrevaving and convenient; lax 
yrooms ani big windows for light." (P50C, Rochinseht 


“Not jerry-built; big gardens for privacy, I Joy,'t 
like street doors so < ares larger rooms and more of 
thems big windows; shed space." (755C, Rochawpton) 


cheap, tem mx and only of <enuine materials," (U55C,. 
Roehampton) 


"ian the jorryebuiliers first. Mave tian reasonably 
s 
tWO Other ..cenamptonoseople alleged tiat thelr oresent houges 
were jorry-builts in one of thom the bedroom ceiling was said 
to bo cracking after cnly a 2mecigus fow months. 

In only one case was ths fabric of a Bouse objsceted to 
on aesthetic grounds, A Fulham woman, “hose husb: was in the 
‘e@AeZee Baid she disliked ths uwclimess of Sor Louve in 
Vinchendon oad, and addeds 

"I hepe they never again build these ugly neavye 


looking houses vith 30 much unnsceus.ry St on oworik 
on the front, ond auch heavy ivon railings.* (7350C) 


The great majority of te houses studied vere built of 
wrick, but few osorle comeonted on the use of bricks as a building 
ovinle One Portameuth wowan, living in an ordinary brick 
nou:e in Moorland «oad, said she tho <kte 


““ouses sheuld be of bricks and mortar. I ion’t 
be.iove in cement." (7365p) 


4% Becoutres a few houses were ex erimentally built of woou, One 


' 3435, 
woman, wife of « labourer, who had previously lived in a flat in 


islington, ani had been in her Dagenham house gince it wag built, 
complained that the house was “gold and draugnty beeause it was 


made of wood". Ghe added that she would like a brick house@, 


Jefective roofs were a syeciality of Rochampton, where 
7; oF the interviewees complained of the roof not veing plastered 
in, 30 that the cold air cane straight through tae tiles inte the 
10UGE8 


"It's dyauguty, you can sec the sky through “s root," 
FSOC) 


"It's cold. There's no plaster inthe attic. You see 
throuch the roof." (P70C) 


liks better Tireplaees. Then there's onether thing, 
the atties here are all joined and made of wood, If 
onc was hit, tue fire would go right aionge*® (45D) 
"It's very iraughty. The lector gays these house are 
deathetra; %. The roofs don’t keep tie cold out, and 
they don"t keep the heat out Yhey're boiling hot and 
intolorable in summer, and intolatibliy cold in Winter, 
Ye sieep on that divan in the recess under the stairg 
during tus cold weather.* (45C) 
One mar, wio worked at the Pulhan gas-vorksa, and cane te Hoehaspton 
far hoalth reasona, had a paycholeogical dislike of the Noshampton 
roofras 


"me fault in »y opinion is tuhelong sloping roof. at 
gort of csivea you s depressed feeling upstairs, -f 
course, if saves a number of brickax and reduges the 
coat, but it gives you a Jeprossed feeling." (:60D) 
In this type of house the roof came rightdow below tas isvel 
of tho first floer windows, which were inserted attie-Like in 
the middle of the roof, Another complaint of tais type was from : 


the Letehworth alectrician's wife, who thought that new houses 


344-6 
should have “less slanting roofs, giving more room inside", 


Other points made «bout roofs included: 


"They should put something under the slates of the 
root. The shrpanel comes rightthroughs, and it strikes 
° down cold in vinter." (760D, Watling) 


"I'd like slates instead of tiles om the roof," (750C, 
Liford) 
"The scullery has a glateo roof, ani tke dust blows 
in,® (P26D, Birmingham) 


"They should have featherboarded roofs, not tiles 
or alates, for better weatherproofing." (US0C, 
RO aa mt JT ) 


fae main point about Walls was that scople tuought they sheuld be 
tnicker, and soundproof, to eliminate neichbours' noises 


. % | t 3 % be “Tas . 
: : ‘ e 4% : - " ‘ : 
. Lube ee & 3 wv & ae i Sn w w i y 


he — eo oe em | aie = 
‘Flate shou.: all heave scundprooi 

3 2. " ~~ - = -. > “* ' “ 3. 34 4 ‘to a : P ’ a} %! 5 ’ 
and be proporly built." {55D, Portamouth) 


fae walls are too think, and it's danp,." ( JID» 
Lete wor th} 


Zt, * : “ss “ > &* % . te é l-« Ys ~4. ¥ » ‘ > ”~ 4 ied * ~~, 7” > 
ag POON shouldn'® » wo Bu Lax Oe Gi. Lille 


0 , 
brickwork should bo tuickor." (M60D, Rochaxcpten) 


"Pie walls are tain. You can he or conveors&tions 
tivowshke* (P55C, tocianston) 


& Bournvilie man who formerly lived in Irolaud, had stroyg dige 


like of plaster ceiiingss 
"Abolish plaster ceilings, they've proved vrotten 
with bombing. There siioculd be a.sbegtes sucets on 
the ceilings." (2545¢) 


t piece of oround “rene to growing flowers, 
or vegetables." (C; ) 


boy 
“io grasa, no vegetables, dilapidated giass-houge, 
derelict wooden ghed, Anderson shelter, straggly 
flowerebed and a few serubby shrubs; entire garden 
one mage of disorder, rubbish, picees of corrugated 


iLON, chunks of wood, aimost ixa. ~9ecible to sae anye 
thinge* (Investigator's deseription of Ilferd garden) 


“Our “Gmgiand is a garden that is full of stately 
VYievs, of bended ‘9, beds and shrubberies and layns 
and avenues, Vith statues on the terr: ae agand peacocks 
strutting by." (Rudyard Kipling) 


"Two gmall flower-vorders; large vegetable paten 

umbenmnad By gsaail stome sathsa; henehouse at ends 

very neat, evidence of much care." (Investigator's 
degeription ofa Pulham saarden } 


In the praesent survey the nouses in the following areas ail had 


iiford 
Portsmouth 
Bournville 
L@ten iorti 
Becontres 
Log hanpton 
Watling 


in Wereester 50°, in Pulham houses 65% and at Dirminghan 752 of 
the houses had gardens; and at the two blocks of flata, Fulham 
amd Kentish Town, there were no gardens at all, 
t 
Same idea of what these gardens were like com be obtained 
by 2 glance at Plans 5, 6 and 256«32. Une of two investigators’ 


deseriptions follows 


> 


md wanchengen fds 2 » (Plan 30) 3 This garden measured abtut 
 £t. long by about 20 ft. wide. 1% was surrounded by brick 
walls four feet high and topped by a green wooden trellis 2)ft 
high severed with climbing plants. Inmediately outside tie back 
deor was a small conerete yard, with a ehild’s cyele in one 

commer anxi two biecyeles under a tarpaulin in near. feeenioey pea 
the door was a dustbin under a small ee i next to. ae . 4 : 
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sandpit with buckets and spa es. in the middle of the plot 

Was 2 Gmall lawn, with « gmall sreenhouse separatin«: it from 

the kitchen, » conerete Path separating it from a freshly dug 
bed on one sidé and a 24 ft. trellis oe it from a froeahly 
dug rose-ied on the other, At the end of the lawm was a arall 
rockery surrounding a email ornamental pond containing irises 
ari fish. 

The investigator comentas “An exceptionally wellekest 
gagden, and it is obvious that crest pride is teken in it. The 
wellekept lawn is bordered by flo: or and vegetable Deeds, and @ 
guall tux glasshouse grews tomatoes etc. At the bottom of the 
garden there is an ornamental pond with irises and goldfish, 
edged with 2 rockery of stones and plants. The conerete yard is 
tidy « a dustbin is kept under a specially cox stwusted S: 1d» 

& oi a) 71% has been mde for the three-year old son of the tenant 
of the lower Kalf of the house. “she troliis work on the wall 
at tie dottom of the garden is elaborate and decorstive. 

FPSO0C gaia: “We had lots of tomatoes last your. Flowers 

grow ety rose-busAcs, Dasturtiuings, 
Yirmualss suey sant. emms. ‘@ t88ed to 
carrots and aramios, Sut the ground is 2 xt 
guitao Las. there is not On Cliath oir.” 


Garden bury Avenues Lo tgiwox y (Fla un 31): A garden 


measuring 45 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. There -_ a concrete 
yard im @dictely outside ths back door, thon a siort grass 
gsilope down to a vegetaoie v@ds wits six rows - 30%atoes, 61x OG 
rows of nease, thres rows of beans (onb 1206 are to be piant 
between tro rows of potatoes). & QGAGON Sarva p ae bout 3% 
wide suns nearly the lengti of the garden anu soparates this 
Yecatable bed from a narrow floverebed, A.lfway oF wn tas garacen 
18 a4 @aall plet of crass contait 1ing two 2 zo trees, Ore —" 
and one esting. Seyond this again is anothergvegetable bed 
containing potatoes, cabbages, tomatoes, beets, onions and 
lettuces, and flanked by blackecurrait bushes on one wide anu 
wild roge bushes on tie other. The whole garden is surrourkicd oy 
a Wire fonee three feet high, 

Tus investigator commentes A long rectangular carden; 
good use made of it for growing vegetables, The slope from tis 
yard is a source of ammovance to FPG5D, who says it is sii ory 
in wot weather, and would like Bo: 1 steve (the, yard is about 
Qe2) £6. above the Level of the garden). P55D looks after the 
garden herself, her husband is in the Ar. Ire goems Very koeon, 
ami saya she is not overcerwding the gardes for fear of making 
too much work. Two amali coildrm are playing on the grass by the 
trees, 2nd there is a vaby in the oram, Tho email wirs ronce 
also pleases FSGD: she thinks the garden should be properly renced 
for privacy. 
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vardens were cither in front or behind tae house; some- 
times thers was both a front and a back garden, but were tuis was 
go, the front garden was ususlly vory small compared with the dacke 
For proctiéal purypeses gardens may be congidered to se vDack gardens, 


Tho gardens in the present survey were elagsified for sige as 


follows: 


Large: over 30 ft. long 

Mediums 20-30 ft. long 

HuALLs 12620 ft. long 

Very amalls Leas than 12 fte lone 


, the following table shows the size of the gardens 
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Thus, the majority of houses in the survey had gardens of medium or 
gmall sige, that is to say cetween 12 and 30 feet LORE « Large 
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garcens wore almost confined to the two garden cities, es ,ecially 
Sournvilic, while very small gardens were found principally at 
Portemouth, where they were little better than back yurds, 

if tie houses and flats without cardens are onitted, we 
find that 13 of ali the gardens were large, @ 41:° medium, 31: 
guall and 150 very small. 

2n@ importance of sius of <arden is best seen by comparing 


tue sise of the gardens of the Various class grouvs of tie survey. 
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there was thus a definite tendency for vetter off 5eenlis to neve 
houses with larger gardens, <A majority of bots ~ aid + Glassos 
had larves or medium gardens, ani nearly a quarter of D'S had no 
Bavden at ails 

There waa a close correlation between mek owing the 
oroperty ami having a garden. Also people who owned ticir own 
houses were much more likely to nave a large or medium garden, and 
mich less likely to have a emall garden or no garden at ail éuan 


seople who ronted. 


Owners 61°; 3752 aie 
Renters 43 55 p62 


Thus only two por cent, of the people in the smaaple who hac 


wrought their homes had bought them without a garden. These were 


349. 
all in Lilyvilie ROad y, 
would like to have a garden, 


and nearly all of then said they 


In all the aroas studied the great majority of scople 
wanted gardens, though less gg in vatling than in any of the other 
areas studied, where houces had gardensg but even here only 4. 
said they definitely would net like se garden, while &% were douvtful. 
‘here was legs demand for carddéns at the places where only some of 
tie houses hid gardens, vise 

Jorcesters 93:5 wanted gardensy; 9% def initely NOt. 

Birmingham: 684°; . . 10% 

Fulham 

Rouses: 797 ° ° &: e « 

At Pulham houses a high percentase (16%) were dcubtful as to whether 
they wanted a garden, out a fow of them were people wits amieii 
gardens. The Sirmwinghan figures are interesting to compared with 
these of the Bournville Trust's survey ("When Ye Build Avain", 
L941, pre 84-5), 


PERCENTAGS VASTDING GARDENS Di Bm nGaAN 
Sith Gardens without Gardens 


Bournville Survey i 73. 
ie) Gurvey 89 7O 


Bearing in mind that the Bournville gurvey covered tae whole of 
Sitmingnam and the Masgelpservotion gurvey only 3 ghall aves on 
the Snethwick bouncary, these figures agroe very voll. In both 
eases 16<«19° fower in the "no garden" groun vanted gardeus than 
in the sroup who alrscady had gardense 

Pinally, in the MeO survey, there was the group of flats 
with no sardeng at all, Uere 86 of the people in the Fulham 


flats, but only 65° @f those in tae Kentish Tow flats sald tacy 


3550. 

would like a garden, This appears to have beer largely due to 
the facet that the Kentish Tow flats had flowcrebeds between tic 
blecks (at present being cultivated for allotments) and wers within 
a few hundred yords of the largs open goace of Sarliament Jill 
P4clis, while the Sulhom flats hed only asphalted yards botveen 
ths blocks and only two small open spaces within sasy reach. 

intne wholes sample tas was a stron correlation betweon 
Havin: a carden x= wanting oné. Of those who already 


gardens 94% ssid they wanted onc, but of those whe had no 


wtiA eee a? a. ; 


“arcen 
only 782 said they wanted one. Similarly, a larger »repor 
those with large or medium gardens (96°') said they anted one 
of those with small or very gmall gardens (93°), thou;h 
difference here is statistically loss significant. “ne extrecne 
gases ware recorded at tho two garden cities Wicre pr 
all the gardens were large or mediwn and mpm nobody at all 

t 
definitely gala they aia/ure iInG oOF@e 
Some typical reasons for wanting a gardens 


"ost decidedly, it's my hobby." (1400, Sournville, large 
garden. ) 


Teac Bs it's such an interest to ay uUsbvarid. ‘ ' (255D, 
DOULNVILLS, pS ide ky S pee. 2 J 


"T*m not interested in pontenings Ay = L like it for 
the children," (745C, Bournvills, iarge garden) 


"T*@ never be without one." sian, Letebworth, smail 


front and medium bick garden; separace 
allotment rented at bottom of garden) 


“Yes, but I ion’t like gardening." (#50C, Letchwortin,g 
medium garden) 


*y wouldn’t be withe t ome. My husba nd leves his 
garden.". (970C, Letchworth, wellekept medium garden) 


"Yoa, that's essential. Bad wouldn't be without 
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his roseebushes,." (750C, Letchworth, omall front and 
vory well-kept back gardeny she 
commented: "it looks 2 picture in the 
gucmer, but we've dug up the lawn to 
Hlant poteatocs, you feel you have to, 
don't you?*) 


"I'm a garden=lever and we take great pride in ours," (770C, 
Letchworth, smll front, wellekept back 
gaxden ) 


"Tt's a nice recreation, and it's nice to sit out in tie 
gaxden when you've boon working if you don’t feol like 
going oute® (755C, Rochanpton, wellekept medium garden) 
“hon wo first came here a lot of them thoucht it Was too 
quict, but I gaid, ‘I’m goimg to dig a hole in the garden 
and ait there tili I take root’. We only grow vegetables, 
but I think it’s a creat thing being able to sit at the 
back there," (R60C, Nechampton, wellekept modium garden) 


"A nice bit of garden makes up for a lot of deficicondes.” — 
(9503, Roehaxpton, small mediumlyekept cards) 


Many people thus had a very stron, attacimsont to their garden, tie 
care of which formed their principal leisurcetime occupations, -juite 
mn mamber of people liked a garden, but were not particulariy soon on 
gardening, for instance, the Lotehnworth man with a large wellezept 
garden, who camarked that he would like a garden, but this was "Qe0e big 
for my taste; I hate gariening® (13550), Other people, too, with 
lgveo or mediumsised gardens would have preferred to nave agualilor 
ness on account of the work involved in running « larse ones 

“t'3 Like o gmall one. Lots of gardens tere are tec 

vig. I meang a housewife will take a Little garden, if 

she decsn*t like gardening, and the husband's at work 

all day he's often too tired," (P60C, Letehworth, welle 

kept medium garden) 
“Yoo, but it would have to ve a vory small one. I can't 


do mich with one now." (9500, Bournville, wellekapt 
medium garden) 


Ome thing that was quite often monticned was a prefuronce for a larger 


bagk carden and @ aualler front one. Jeverai poeple mentioned thigs 


‘ - : 
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"Yoo, but E’d like it smaller in front and larger behind, 
There's ~ % much to kesp uu» in front hore for show, and 
NOt enough at the back, sspecially with the Andorson 

in it," Treo, iochanpton, meodiumly kept amall garden) 


"I*@ like it in one pisee, not « large piece in font." 
("60C, Letchworth, neglected mediumsized garien) 


; °% > ~ - * ' 
‘ “I'd like one with less front and more back," (7450, Bourn. 
Ville, wellekest medium carden 
The main reagons people gave for not wanting to lusve a 
garden were taat they had not the time or were too old to work its 
*I couldn't manace with it." (270D, Birmincham, has back 
"I dog and I don’t. I couldn’t keen it up myself." 
(P65D, Birmingham, kas backyard) 
"Thore'd be noeons to work ite" (765D, Birmingham) 
"I'd like a bit of flowers, but wy bysband's getting on 
and doeam'’t want too much sehoute® — Birming aa Ui, nag 
tiny pateh of garden ot Dack, too gaali for 
onytoing but a pateh of grasa, thous as yor 
epoud of & Little mockeorange tres) 
"Hm too old for gardens," (F55D, Pulham, hes suall cone 
ig ereted back yi ard ) 


"It's nice for aiyone who likes it, wut i Lave no tine 
for a garden," (3400, Pulham houses) 


"Yelre too old, and only the twe of use" (70D, — 
ety “ 
i Ovni 


"I couldn't stoop," (955C, Fulham flats) 
Some poople, however, just seamed to be indifferents 

"The favdily isn't interested in ite" (750C, Roshampton, has 
wellekent modiua garden, but would 
-ather not have ong,) 

"Yell, ag I’m all on my own I could do without that, 

though i do like a few flewers growing." (P40C, basement 

- flat in Pairholme Ad, Pulham 


w4  oanten iocen't worry mo at all,” (F40C, top flat, 
Winehnendon Read, Sulhem) 


Joos | 

Others were satisfied with an allotment «« this was an sttitule 
found particulorly atz the Kentish Tow flatas 

One wowan at Pulham Court, who -as Very pleased with 
her flat beeause it had a bath, when asked whether ghe wanted a 
garden, was doubtful, assuming that this meant “would she Liles 
mn house", and finally pronounced, "I'd sconer Lave my batiroon,”® 
Tuis attitude was reflected by other people in tue Pulham flcta, 
weo made remarks I:ke “you couldn't have one here" or “you 
eoulin't. with 2a ?lat®. As one Kentish Town woman out ite 


"ye'd all like gardens, but I am satisfied here and 
I wouldn't move," (950C, Kentish Town) 


angthor York ise flatedweller seemed to think tas Salcony was an 


mieguate substitute for a gardoene 


_ 


GBPUon ¢ 
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Bs iy ke Fs + Pa ma ~« ’ Pw oe ; " oe es a wr es bet Ts oe ee Ps %* 
[ae gre t majority woul. Like to possess one could they Rave aone 


— - oe . * 4. % ‘a4 .? 2 « £ , € , ry... ty “_ ~ a - | yes yo a u r “4 . — 
GO~* faa% Would they do in it? hen a small sa@ipie of poosie whe 


nox ne gardens wag asked this question in the street in Morb 
London, thelr answers ware in ayproximately the following order 
of importance: 


Growin: vogetablies 
Gpuwing flowers 
"Growing things" 
Kseving chickens 
R@Llaxat ion 

Yumgk Children to play in 
Nothing | 
eying washing 

Dog sonnel : 
Keeping rabbits 
Recping pie 


Snen 300 Stepusy families living in oroperty condemmed for slum 
clearance were asked about gardens in 1939, 97% said they would sit 


oe tee - 
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in them, 98% said they would grown Zlowers in them and 90° said they 
would grow Vegetables in them, if they had cardens, 

This, suggests that cardenless townedwellers think of gurdena 
aS pisces primarily for growing things and keeping livestock, and 
secondarily for children to play ond adults to relax in after the 
day's work or on Sunday, 

tnusse attituies can be illustrated from the miin saxvole in- 
(juixry, Where 2275 had ne gardens. First, some comments illustrating 
general proegarden fecling on the oart of those without gardens: 

"I love gardens." (750D, Kentish Town) 
"I have always wanted a garden." (340C, Pulhan flats, 
"I did have an allotment herc, but when I wen 


agrry I lost it. But I¥d like «2 garden for ; 
working. It would give me an interest.” (55 


"This vliace suits me, but when Yad gcta his pension we 
will move where there is a garden 
*It occucies your mind," (7305, Pubhan fl-ts) 


"iy musband’s retiring goon, It would be vice to have 
a garden.” (750D, Pulham flats) 


"It's the only fault I find with flateae" (165%, ean 
flats 


'hatts a drawback about flats. O45C, Pulham flats) 


te] 


People who wanted a garden for growing things ins 


arden and a back garden 
(M55D, Fulham houses) 


ez? love one. A @eali fromt ; 
big enough to crow stuff in, 


~ 


7 
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"A cottage with no stairs and a garden for chickena 3» 
axl vecctables; you want them now." (745D, Fulham fists) 


"It would be handy for vegetables," (P26D. Kentish Tow) 
Feople who wanted a garden for their chiliren to play ins 
"T'd like a garden for the children, but they've got a 


playground here, xesps them off the stroetas” (226.0, 
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“T've got six children and there's nowhere for them 
to play." (155D, Pulham flats) 


“The boys would like one," (7450, Pulham fiats, 3 children) 


"They're really necessary where there are kiddics,* 
(740C, Pulham flats) 


Yor relaxations 


"Tt would be nica to have savewhiore nice to ite out in 
fine weather." (#25C, Voreester) 


“8 7s . . P ~ 
Yor kecoing a dogs 


"i would like to hi ve a Gow, but that isa imposaible Khera, 
t*a like a garden for that reazon.* (735D, Fulham houses) 


hot people who heven't got a thing think they would like 
to do with it if they had it, aid waat people who have ths thing 
actually do do with it, is often a very different matter. Tie 
following descriptions taken from Plans 25031, and investigators’ 
notebooks sive a more sresgnic idea of what pcople actually used 
theiz gardens for than might be obtained from the preceeding remarks 


2 what they would lixs to do in thems 


a rd id. Palen (Plan 29)3 Garden cantains Anderson 
anol: er, two newly dug beds, several chicken houses and a 
dustbin. inv. notess “Rather diamal hooking, But probadl, 
because of the time of year (Mareh).« Generally rather shabby 
look about the yard and the garden, The lavatory door a3 open 
and the dustbin ig in an unpleasgantly eaten 9osit.on,.® 
¥SOD said: "We haven't done anything much to it, we haven't 
— here Long. “@ graw fon onions last year 
and a few odds and ends," 


jpring Road. Letelwert: (Plan 27)% Garden contains flowe 
beds with chrysantiemmas ani sturubs, vegetableebedsa with 

car ots, turnips» parsley, shallots, vhubarb and a goossberry 
bush, 2 shed, a sandepit and a dustbin. Inv. notes: “Garten 
gro 8 flovers and vegeta>les and is fairly well kopt". 


> sd iy od kinda at ead i 7i3 (Plan 32) sGarden about nde ft. BypUare 
contains pate.y ney cor the children to play on’, Anderson 
suelter covered by carth and crags, two vegetable beds, 3 


te 


t ~s 
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raised onion bed and a chair. Inv. notes: "Taex ‘ce is a 
stamped earth path dewn tie centre. Ons half has been freshly 
dug with a view to planting vegetables. The shelter takes up 
gome space on lefthand side of the: gariea ig Where a lawn is 
left for chiléiren to play ons A cit is be (ing dug in the 
centre of the laen, but interviewee (F30D) did not know what 
ner husband plans for ite The usual conewete yard 8¢ 
the garden from ties house.” FS0OD saids 

"Ye haven't done much to it, wy husband doesn't 

get much time. “y daughter aged 14 buys ail tie 

soeds for her little plot torself. the 8. Vory oon 

on its ne’s always Gad Ont, but ahe*s taxzen a bit 


: "’s 
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Thus, while maizyy people's actual c<ardens achieved all that gardeniess 
people hoped for in their dream ones, otiers fell Yar eaort of tue 
ideal and the chickens gave way to dustbing, tie Ilover beds to 
gsandsita for the children to olay in, the vegetable ocds to an 
Anderson shelter, end the sleasaumce for reclining in on Sunday 
afternoon to 2 wildermess of junk. 

The urge to grow things is clearly a Very @ecpegeanted one. 
it eames out top in the reasoms for wanting o garden amon, wiese wus 
nad not got one. In practiéally every garden we hove survgyed in 
tuis study, apart from those which wore littio more than oack-y rags 
there wae som eth ing growing other than grags, even if it was only 
few straggly shrubs or s “ohaos of curysanthemums" (see Chapter Tit, 
Pe gS ). This desire also came cut tope in tise list of actual 
uses to which the gardenegwners in a North London street sampic 
gaid they put their gardens: 

Growing vegetables 
Dry Lugs washing 

ies ae av Vd vx 
Growing flowers 
Nothing 

Agiies Shelter 
Childrens to play in 


Relaxation 
Chickens 
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"Growing th 

ieepinge rabb es 

Degekennel 

Storing wood 
it is int resting to compare the more utilitarian ring of thia list 
with that on p. 3533 which showed the things people would Jike to 
Go with Bike their garden if they had ones ‘he mmdane function 
or drying washing rises from sighth to second place in the list, 
Ae@laxation falls from fifth to seventh slaces, A quite new use, 
sreviding spaces for an Anderson shelter, appeara, Nobody wanted to 


bad 


nave a garden just in order to be able to put an Anm@ergon in it. 


ny 
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(ho uses to which poople put their gardens when they 


Liustrated from the following reomakras: 
ee ete t 
"i'm very fond of a gardensfor Vegctables and flowers,* 


P40C. sbecontres » Be Li Ae Wo lle + 2 yt pen) 


"Yes, I'd like a goodegizged ones for fio" org and veoctables. 
Vhen a man'g getting on 2 bit he yants it to _— arast 
the mind," (3B5C, Roehampton, small wellekeyt garden, 

but complains it ‘ too amail) 


"The garden here is too quali, you can't cot the air to 
it. We can amie grow just a few Llowe- se" (755C, Anselm 
Rady Sulham, omall mediumly-kept garden) 


"I like gardening, Tue gariens here are no sizes." (2600, 
Birningham, aya) | garden (15 ft. vy i2 Tt. : 
mediumly=-kept and containing Andersun shelter) 


‘We came here beoause we wanted a garden for the chiidren 
to play ine® ey Resontres, 3 children, oeall garden 
med iumLy kent ) 


"I moved from my nice fiat at Hag’s Head so the children 
could have a garden, out all I get is a little backyard," 

(¥55D, Begontree, 2 children, amall front garien med« 
dumily kepts omall agsphalted yard at back with 
chicken coop) 


"“Tt's som where for the ehildren ll cun « > Nenee, the off 


at shasta y es nme eee . — 
ae ONO ti, a 
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the streets." (7550, Becontree, 3 children; mall neglected 
garden ) 


"Les, definitely especially where there's children, They 

mast Raye somewhere to play. I don't beliove in 

children rurmins in the streets," (F25C, Xoshaxpton, 2 chil- 

dren, fairly wellekept medium garden) 
el? a not interestod in gardening,but I like it for the 
chéldron,." (745C, Bournville, 4 children, large noglected 
garden ) 

In this connection, note the places where chiidren do pley, «so civen 
in “Yhen We Build Again". On sohoeldays in Bizrmingham 21° of the 
children played in the house only, 19% in the garden or yard only, 
16;> in the streots or on vaste gr und only, 5° in parks, recreation 
groumdg and schoo] -laygrounias and 332: in some combination of 
Guess places, ise. house and garden or garden and street. % Wake 
ends, and during the holidays, tho chief differences were thet vany 
fever pigyed in the house alone, fewer in the streets and ore in 
the arks and in mere than one place. Im none of the throe conesntric 
sectors into which the authors divided siruinsham were more tosh a 
quayter of the children recorded ag playing in vardens alone, and 
even if all tne “combined places” figures are oll counted as gardond, 
in no sector did as many ag 60% of the children play in gardens, 
Tnis wag in spite of the fact that in the Juter Ring 96¢ of the 
houses had gardens, in the Middle Ring 77 ani 
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Gomsients on the use of gardens for polation: 


"Yas, Old poeple want semewhere quiet to sit in the 
gun," (F70C, Diepve Street, Fulhan) 


a lawn _ 
“ou, and with space for a xgum." (7456, Bournville, 
large wellekept garden) 


“I've always wanted to run a poultry farm, but I 
can't mamage the chickens so well now my husband's 
dead," (F7OC, T2ford) 


"You, we've cot chickens," (950C, Letelworth) 

@ven in the tiniest back yards in such heavily Ouilteup arcas as 
Stepney, pecple managed to keep chickens, as deseribed by o 
investicators 


Small baek yard, about a quarter of which is taken up 

wy 4nderson shelter, Nothing whatever Gas been cone 

to the ahelter beyond creetion. It is full of loose 

garth: and pieces of timber, Another quarter of the yard 

is taken wp with 2 hen coope There are six hens and a 

ceck, Tie reat of the yard is ward groumd, io flowers 

of any sort. 

inves "I guogose you save a bit on your aggs by keoping 
chickens?" 

40Csaireraid wardens "Oh yes, auite a bite® 

Inve “Have you had them long?” 

403 "MB, only since quite a lon: tiwe after the war, veo 
kought it would be a good idea, imstead of digging 
netatoss - only the ground's so heard this way." 


¥G have gecn that some people in fiats did not want a garden 
go lonsc as they could have on allotment, and this attitude was also 
foun in some goople with gardens 
“i think they (cardens) make « lot of dirt really, I 
like a fiat with an allotmont.* (345D, Becontree, no 
children, wellekept garden) 
"Yes, but not a large oneg 1 prefer an allotment eway 
fran the house," (2M6D, 2 children, neglected medium 
gax den ) 
The allotmont question as studied in US 16«17 (May 17,1940, when 
nest allotmenteholders were found to have as their chief motive 
for having on allotment cither “hebby, intorcst, fresh air, 
fe. 


exorcise” or the desire to get vegetables cheaper, The patriotic 
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motive cane third in order of importance, 
some typical allotment plots as deseribed in US 16<17: 


(i) Twoethirds potatoes, earthed Up, With seedling cabbaces between 
the rows. Uf: remaining third, one-third staked runner beans, 
the rost veas ond scedebed, 


(44) Row of runner beans whole leggth of north side of plot, staked 
with branches trimmed fro »vark poplars; early potatoes, 
pargnips, main crop potatces, pouse, not yot staked, sced-bed, 


toolebox, row of rhubarb « radish seeds broadeast, 


(i44)Rouchly, and not completely, dug over, -artly lime’, tvo driiis 
of scods pret: 26% ed oy cotton «t one end, and gome ov VELTOwN 
secdling; cabbases planted apparently without water and looking 
vad. 


(4v) Turf turned inat shallow deoth and already berinnine: tc sy 
grow throughg sceds broadeast rather untidily % one end, at tie 
otngr potatoss beginnin: to come titrowsa but. not earthed up. 


am@ here is a deser:iption of the mikidkiogggs cliotments in SGishop's Park, 
Pulham, about a mile from the Pulhan flats studied in tic orescnt 
BGUuUYrV ay ¢ 


The allotments adjoin the sark, but are rai 
Visible from certain points. sare ontrance io 
Tailings gate whic: is pete ALLotmenteRo ld: a ke 
to this, and only they can nter On the sate ‘are notiecss 
(1. a Please shut this gates “(2 DOs are not a Lowed inside 
this gate wkier any olpammatances, 
Tne allotments cover « vory Lame ar@a, about 1D acres, 

comprising about 7OO plots of 5S x 15 > oo ards @aciie 

 Obeorvetion from outside is only » Pactieabls fox some GO | 
of the plots. Om three of thses a man was working (3415—% in45 pera) 
whien makes a theoretical total of men working over the whole : 
avea, a8 wz that time of 35. During the half-hour period two 
poonle left, M45C carrying a bass threse quarters Tull of beans 
and a. Yumeh of five pink roses in bud, and LL with a vegetable 
HArrow umier @2¢6n <\ ie MbOD entered carrying i FLadistons VAS » 
which sppeared to be very heavy » by 2 strap over his shoulder, 
NSB ant ered segompanied by YSOD and a child of about six yearge 


XQ hn ied sts | ek BSA a & . io 4 UL Ge ig? B07 FF 
A sidelight is throw on people's attitudes towards their 
gardens by the observation of the investigators as to how the gardens 


were kept. . Gardens were classified for this purpose inte welleke:t, 
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medium ami neglected, and this information was obtained for 755 mm 
of the 846 houses with gardens in the main surveys in the whole 
Survey ¢t , 

o2)) of the gardens were wellekept, 2 

ae * ” . "  wmediunmly kept, and 

1B% * " ® *  mneglected. 
By far the largest proportion of wellekept gardens were found in 
the garden citics, and by far the largest wroportion -of nseciseted 
gardens in tis old heuses, as the following tadle shows 


wa 


Ney 


Garden citios 75%: % 
Housing . states 4&9 


Old houses o7 

The highest orovortion of wollekont gardems was found in 
Bournville (38 ¢ )s and the highest proportion of neglected gardens 
in Birmingham (465%) maxi Vorcester (45: >)» a0 that the Midlands 
excelled at both ends. These figures are largely explicable in 
terns of ths sige of ths gardens, though many other Pactors also 
enter in. Large and medium sardens were ugualily better kept tian 
guall gardens (620 campared with 342) and correspondingly fever 
neglected gardens were encountered acong the larger and medium 
than the m@maall gardens (10% compared with 20s) e the garden cities, 
as we saw on p,.347, bad the largest wroportion of large and med Lum 
gardens, While the cid houses had the largest proportion of 
gmall aul Very a@mall carmdens, 

Tne €orrelation between psople with neglected gardens 

and pceple who did not want a garden was also very strikings 
Whersag 80% of those who wanted a garden tad a wellekkept one, 
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only 55% of those who market did not want 2 garden kept their 
gardens well. On tne other hand, 56% of the people who did not 
want o garden had neglected gardens, a clear indieation tht they 
were speaking truthfully when they aaid they did not want « garden, 
Thais compares with the figures in "When We Build Again", where 
625) of the people who did not want a garden hed their own gardens 
in a bad condition, while 41:5 of the veople who liked gardens 
hod them in good condition. 

In the present samole it was tho micdloeaged people 
vetween 40 and 60 who kept their gardens best, while bota tie 
your and the old wore Maki loss xcen gardeners: 

24° of old (over 6 60) people had neglected gardens 


cat is of Foun, Ho. 8 fundex 40) ba neriec tech 7AMUAGSIUS » 
13% of middleeaged (40-60) people had , pane 
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O1d veople, as we have czoon, often found thanselves unaole to work 
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a garden, and so it was not surcrising +: 


nest neglected, but young oeople had net this axcuseé, Sut tuey 


nad, in most cases, got children, and 1g SVery garcener sNews, young 


chiidrven and a tidy garden do not go togetier. Thig was con’imocd 
in the present survey, where only 42); of the »eople with children 
nad wellekept cardens, compured with 610 of those without cuiloren 
This no doubt is also part of the explanation why the housing cavatss 
nad less well kept gardens than the garden cities, though tacy aiso 
had @8 average rather gmaller gardend. 

Mmous those who had gardens, class diffcrenceawe.c aiso 


refieeted in the conditions of cardenss 


363.6 
B class bad 735 wellekept, 7% neglected gardens; 
C class had 62% . cf r a 
D @lass had 39° « BO . . 
D class peovle had thus twice as many neglected gardens as C class 
people, ami here again is a reason why the oid houses had more 
neclected cardens, for they had more > class people than any otuer 
Aree 
The longer people had lived in a place the more likbly 
tg thoy were to have 2 wollekept garden. Poople whe had lived 
in their house for less than two years showed only 41% of welle 
kept gardens, wniereans veople who had Lived taere fore morc Same 
than ten years nad 69; » Well dente 
~ 


Tenure was alse an important factor there. Owners had 63% 


é° 


wollekept and 9 neglected gardens, compared with 1 
regpectivoly for. tenants. Io: the game difference avppsarced 
tuo0uchn not so str. ziv between the gardena oF wouldebe owner 
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People wie were Likely to have wellekept gardens may taus 


be simmed up as azed between 40 and 60, of = or C class, without 


children, owning their house and Liking it, having lived there for 


mere than ten years, with a lerge garden and liking it. 
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The actual position of the home in relation to work or 
shops, and the social ond aesthetic qualities of the neighbourhood 
in which it is situated are factors to be taken into account in 
assessing people's satisfaction with their homes, Of the whole 
sample in the resent survey 9 of the interviewees gave situation 
factors as a reason for liking their homes, and 4% gave them as 
a reason for disliking tiem, There was a strong correlation in each 
case between the reagon civen and the actual liking or disliking 
of the home, Only 14° of those who gave situation reagens for liking 
their homes actually dialiked the home on bDalsnce, whereas 4<. of 
thoge who gave situation reasons for disliking the home dislixed it 
on balance. 

As the situstion ‘actors varied from plece to place, it is 


best to discuss them separately under arenas: 


At Bimnineghoam, where the sample arga was in the middie of a 
typica: lMidiand small factory area (see description in *when We 


Build Again", pel8), 12% of the sample gave nearmess to husband's 
work as the chief reas n for liking the house, and more than half 
of these actually iisliked the house they ere living ing some re 
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a Hething varticular, but 1 suppose it's just 
Spdiee? abe my Work, it's near my work," 70D) 


"Tt's handy to my work," (340D, factory worker) 


's why we satay. I should 
#35C, husband works at 

COeOp over the road, dise 
likes house) 


"It's cenvenient for work, tha 
Like to got away from here," 
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"It's convenient for my tmoband's work." (360D, busband 
a gateman a mile aay, walks to work) 


"I'm used to it, and it's near wy husband's work. I've 
Mothing against it if only we could get more repairs 
done," (60D, widow, lived in Cuthbert 8d more than 20 yrs) 
"I'm not here for choice, but it's near my husband's 
work," (#60), husband works in factory +-mile away, dise 
like@ house) 
One or two other voopic found the district convenient for ghopping 
or for buses (which rum along the main Dudley Road nearby b tween 
Birmingham and Gmethwick). One or two othors said they did not 


like “the road® or “the quarter", without giving any specific 
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In Fulhazs 


in aswell Road liked her houses beeauses 


one woran with two children in a basement flat 


“It's jJuct opposite the school for the children, at 
least it was till it was bombed." (730C) 


¥eople living in Lilyville Road and Barclay “oad approved of the 
situation and outlook, but others, living in Halford ‘oad and Yair- 
Rie! | hholme Road (see desori»tions in Chapter II, pe yr) said they dise 
liked the district, one F75D in a front rogr on the first floor in 
Vairholmes “ond. complaining particularly of "the way the district 
bas gone down in tone," 
At Ilford few people mentioned the situation at cll aga 
| reagon for either liking or disliking their home, thougo noarncss 
: to shops, nearnesste school and a south aspect were mentionel, and 
| again somebody, this time M50C, a railway guard wno had lived there ‘ 
| for thirty years, complained of “the waythe neighbourhood had . 
aA | 


deteriorated lately". 
.. In Bortgmouth, where the area had been badly blitzed, 
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nobody at all liked the situation of the houses, two people finding 
it too far from the shops,one too far from work, and one wanted to 
go back to London: all these peoples disliked their houses? | 


*Iit's not so much the house itself, but it’s not cone 
venient for the shops, My husband likes ite* (37665D) 


"It's a lomg way from the shopping centre." (765D; bombed 
out and house lent them by a friend till théy can 
find one of their own.) 


"It wouldn't be a bad house for an elderly couple, but 
it’s not really vig enouwsh for us, and it's too far from 
work." ( GOD, 4 in family, msband « dockyard worker who 

goes throe miles to work by bus) 


"I'd like to co back to London. All my people are up 

there, It was « nice district, but now there arc a lot 

of new people from other parts of Portsmouth, I*d like 

to got away, it's been very bad here. Im always thinking 

about ,soing back to London, though it's years since I 

came avay from there." (P55D, husbend in Navy, 2 children) 
Severalg poople in Yoreester liked the district in which they were 
living for its central position, making remarks likes "Well, it's 
near the shops, that's convenient just now", "Vell, it's just near 


the town and that", or “It's central, so handy". She only objection 


was to “the neighbours ani the quarter, I'm not used to this quarter", 


Garden Cities 


At Bournville the relatively rural and suburban position 
of the houses was mjch appreciated, and was montioned by 22, of the 
interviewees, in such terms ap "the position", “the situation", 
“the surroundings", “the high position", “ths view". Practically 
all these people liked both their house and the district. 3 me 
added that. it was “very nice in sumer", or “a healthy spot", or 
“oven at the back", or that it “catches all the sun“. “ome comments 
on the districts = Sie 

"There are no ~ublic 1¢.se8, and you're not vothered 
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with shops," (765C, spinster) 


"I leve the neighbourhood, It's ideal, it's nice 
and select and quiet. And it's always tidy, fresh 
and clean," (RG0C, wife of rotired post office work or) 


"The open space is the chief item, It used to be off 
the map a bit, but there’s a bus service now." (lM 40C, 
aircraft construction worker) 


"It's convenient. We can go out in the evenin ‘3 Gasily. 
I’m afraid I'm suburbaneminded". (745C, wife of factéry 
worker ) 


At Letehvorth the situation was mentioned as “Liked” by 13 of the 
sample, The actual reasons wore very similar to these given at 
BournvVilic, though rather wore people liked tieir houses because 
they were near the shops or their work, ani rather fever commented on 
the situation or the “rural aspoct*. One young woman with five 
chiliren complained that the streets were too busy for her to be avcle 
to let the children out to plays 
It’s too near the busy road for the children, You 
can't lect them out to play, not here. Inthe country 


you can," (7250, husbend in Army but works at local 
powerestation in pesecetine) 


The only ons of the housing cst tes where there was omy 
appreciable degree of cormoent on the situsction as a fector in Louse- 
satisfaction was ioghamotoy, whore “4, made favourable comicnte. 
There were wany favourable cemarks about the pleasantness of the 
estate's gurroundings, its groenness, opcnmess, heal®hiness 20d so ons 


“Well, I like the way it's situated. This is an iddal 
corner" (M50C, railway inspector) 


"The air’s good for our health, makes us cate Yur 
children have eaten more since I've been up hor, It's 
nicely situated, 2 bit cold in winter, but nice in 
suomer,." (745D, wife of labourer at Fulham gas-works) 


~ 839 1gke the surroundings, it's fine and healthy for the 
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children," (755C, husband in Arny) 


“I like the situation mere than anything else," (160D, 
works at Pulham ¢ 3) 


“It scems to be cleaner here, The green is beaktiful.* 
)¥PS5C, wife of mmitions worker) 


“There's a little farm at the bask, with a cornfiaiid in 
the summer," (245C) | 


"It's nice and doen for the kiddies." (MOD, wife of ates 


Thats 
At the Sulham flats, the ugliness of the surroundings was 


disliked, people making remarks like, “It's so ugly I could never be 


hapyy here", “the outlook is an eyesore", "I feel tied in, there's 
bricks all ground." One or two, however, said they liked it because 
"it gots sun in one room or another all dgy" or "it's nics and fregh 
in summer". One electrician’s wife coumenteds 
"Ye are too close together. It's Porbidding, like a 
ourracks." (F40C, sucsests that arter the war there should 
be “amallcr blecks of flats 30 we weren't on 
top of one another", but would really like to 
live in 2 cottage in the countryé) , 
At the York Rise flats, jAentigh Tow, the openness and airiness of 
the site was liked, but the fact that it was alongside a sai lway 
line came in for umfavourabis comments 


"The only thing is, there's too mach noiseof the 
trains, * (LBOD DQ» railway porter) 


"It's a bit near the railway, there's a lot of amoke,." 


40D, railway worker) 


"Yell, the house ig rather out of the waye One side you 
look on railway limes and the cther side a brick wall, 
it's too monotonous. I like a house where you can see 
the traffic or a jolly good row in the street if there 

.is one." (J9SD, wife of domilition worker) 
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Thus, the most import:nt factors connected with tho site 

of the house that affeeted people's feelin:s were its surroundings, 
wnether urban, suburban or rural, ond its neamess to work and shepsc 
Places with conspicuously green and pleasant surroundings, such 

as Roshampton and Dournville were much appreciated, On tus other 
hand “ugly" places (c.g. Birmingham and Portsmouth) did not call 
forth any corresponding disspprovale. People seemed to accept 


the uncsichtliness as morse or leas inevitadlse. 


The desire for privacy, for keeping oneself to oneself, 


is a powerful motive in modern society. One of the three most 


 #moortant reasons that eople gave in the present survey for liking 


their houses vas thet it was "all on our own like® or geve them 
their own strect door, Whatever people may think of their neishbours 
in the street or the pseple they meet shopping or going iow tow, 
they <cefinitely like to have their home to themselves, Any idea of 
having to dhare a home or even to share a gateway or front-porch is 
repugnant to a grvat many people, and this applies alse to being 
overlooked, scither while sitting in the garden or when in the house. 

We saw in earlicr chapters how people objected to sh ring 
front-porches (Chapter XII, p 24|)», wash-houses (Chapter IX, pe2/; ) 
and lavatories (Chapter XI, pe 23! ) 

There was an almost monotonous iteration about the phrase 
peopkRe used to indicate their wich for a separate house® on their 
own". About 7° of the whole sam.le used this or some slight Variant, 
and pcople with this opinion about their hoyse were found in all the 
areas exce + Portsmouth and Pulham houses, and especially <t Pulham 
flats (27%), Watling (22¢) and Rockhampton (197). 

Some typical comments: 
"It's our ov isn’t it? A house of your own,” 
(pas, Grove Lane, Birmingham, used to live 
in rooms dewn the road, husband s horsee 


driver) 


®It's our home, and it's private." (“45¥, Bimaingham, 
wife of a maLENetent) 


FI've got it all to myself," (160C, Ilford) 


"(like house) Not too badly. You've got the Louse to 
yourself, and there is the garden," (M50D, Little Chestmt 
Street, Worcester, works in bomb factory) 


"“Ye'ge a bit private ourselves." (#750, Letchworth) 


"To. start off with, there's more room for the childran. 
Then ma I've got the place to myself." (#35D, Becontres) 


3 
“We're all on our own,wefth our own conveniences. There's 
the garden foe the boy.* (7350C, Becontree, formerly Lived in 
roous at Poplar, husband a clerk, 1 
: child) : 

"It. s selfecontained, You can please yourself when you 

do. your washing and all that. In = flat you have to do it 

on 2 certain iay whether you like it or note" (730), Roe} 

hampton, used to live in a flit at “ulian, 
husband works 2t Cadby Hail) 

"You have it all to yourself ond @o as you likes" (770d, 
Reshampton) 

"It's got its faults, but it’s on its own." (U35C, -cchampton, 
used to live in flat in Pulhen out moved "for 
the chiliiren's sake, I wanted them broucht up 
away from squalor and in the open") 

"I am 9 own ani I can keep it ag i like, It is con- 

venient, and I’ve cot a bathroom."® (Y50C, Watling) 

“ : "You're all on your om, ‘a've come from a tenement flxt 


building - I've got 2 bad teart and 4 can leave tus. work 
and start again when I feol like it," (“50D, Watlins, wife 
of busedriver ) 


“It?s all self-contained, you don’t have to interfere with 
anyone." (Fulham fints, F45C) 


~ 


"You're on your owm, your dirt's your own." (260C, Kentish 
Town flats) 


"You've got the place to yourself, cverything's your om," 
(750D, Kentish Town flats) 


The key phrases “re “all to ourselves" and “all on our om" and 

*gelf-contained®, These three variants on the same theme ghow waat 
people really expected from a house. The saue was more graphically 
expressed by those who said they liked their houseg bceause of it's 


Oise 
ovum front doors 


“We've got our om front gate, that's why I've stayed 
here so long." (755C, Becontree, used to live in a fla 
in Poplar) 


"] liko having sy owm front door. Ye were comfortable 
when we were (living in a flat at Clapham), but these 
houses were being built, and we thought it would be 
nice to live up here." (765, Roehampton, wife of 

chauff cur) 


*l like a cottage life, and it's nice to be on your 
own, and shut your own front door." (60D, Rockhampton) 


" I iike it very mich indeed. 16's cot 2 front door and 
a backe You can go inside and it’s nobody's business." 
{(750C, Watling) 


"It's solfecontained, you've sot your own street door,” 
(740D, Fulham flats) 


This is elearly saying the same thing in other words: what 930ple 
wanted was 2 self-contained flat or house with its om front door 
and not shared by or sharing any of its conveinences with any other 
family. The total proportion expressing this view in tie whole 
gampDle was between 9 and 10 per cents 

The importance people attached to having a separate front 
door has already been touched on in Chapter XII (pe2y2), where it 
was shown how 25% of those with common perches on the housing 
estates abjected te them. A drastic example of the troubles 
that common porches were liable to lead to was given by o woman 


living in “ommouth Read, Becontrees 


"Syery house should have its own entrance, It's. terrible, 


the rows with these porches. Last week I saw the woman 
over the way having a terrible get to with her neighbour 
on the stevs.She slapved her across the face with a wet 
flannel," (P25) | | 


Several people on the housing estates carried this dislike .of core 
tiguous front doors so far as to rejoice at having a front door 
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at the side of the houses 


“(Like) very thing. he got a nice side entrance, 
it’s more private," (P35C, Watling) 


"“(Ldke) the convenienee, and this doorway all to meself," 
| (940D, Roehampton, door at side of house) 


But even « front door at the side of the house had its disadvantages. 
This bus-driver's wifes 

"Just (dislike) having the side prawanee so near to the 

mext do r one. Not that I doen't on wit!: thems but 

you lmow my meaning, don’t you?" fes0c, Roe hampton) 
Pian 33 again, snows how an 75D at Letchworth objected to neighbours 
having to como through her front gates past her windows in order to 
get to and from their gardens. This was ail part and saree] of tie 
game phenomenon, the desire to keep one’s own private affairs from 
the gaze of the neighbours, a desire which had in the past brought 
much business to the manufecturers of Nottinghan lace. 

Anything ink the nature of bein: overlooked was therefore 
strongly denrecated, This applied particularily to back cardens, 
where people often cowolsimed that the hedjc that divided then from 
their ncichbours’ gardens was too seanty to onsure real privacy: 

"The fences in the gardens should be higher, not overt 
looking like this, A lot of people want more Privacy. 

iiew honegss should nave more orivacy «- cardens and front 

gates - I don't mind so mich myself, I get on with the 

noighbours «- nevor had a row with anybody, but sume » don"t." 
(P35C, Becontree, wife of labourer, 5 children) 
"I'd have to have a garden, but shut off and no’ so over- 
looked as these are." (740C, Letchworth, husban. formerly 
head of local training centre,now works in Birmingham 
I don’t like this fencing, It's too open. ct private 


@mough." (¥735C,Roehampton, husbend in Arny, on stock 
xe Exchange before war) .. 


34. 


"it ought to have a side entrance, and more reom et the 
backy longer gardens, so you're further from your 
neighbourse" (F40C,wife of clerical worker, Watling) 


"Yes, I do think they should mako the houges more kind 
of prfvate. it's so open, just these thin littiec bits 
of stick for fences,and often nothing at all." (230D, 

wife of motor mechanic, Watling) | 


“the back garden fence hould be higher, to make it 
more private." (260D, “econtree) 


This form of privacy complaint eccurred mainly in the newer housing 
areas thore thin paling fences had been put uy between the gardens, 
amd hedses had not acd time to crow; in the older houses the 
gardens were often separated by a brick wall (ees. at Falham, see 
Plans 29 and 30}, »-:tehworth houses, for instance, had only wire 
fences (see Plans 31, 27). 

Sometimes the backs of one row of houses overlooked the 
gardens of another row, and this again was disliked (see Plan 54). 
: Squally strong protests were made where people could be 


overlooked sither in thehouse or sitting on a balconys 


"The gcullery window shoul have the frosted glass on 
the top half, “Ye have to wash gm the scullery, and 
people inthe top of the opposite block con look in," 

(m™40C, husband in Army, Pulham flats) 


“and I*a like a balcony at the back, with a little prive 
acy. Ye have to stop in here, or else look rather come 
sitting out on the front valconys" (7355D, tmsband in 

Agu, Sulbam flats; these balconies run along the 
outside or the block connecting the main staircase 
with the flats on each floor) : 


“Gyeryone should have privacy. We've got a balcony, 
but the lady next door ean see into ite 46's not very 
nrivate." (7s0C, Kentigh Town flats, husband works in 

factory at Willesden) | 
Again and again the desire not to be vatehed Dy other people when 
taking one's ease was stressed. It seems to be a deepesented and 


primitive impulse, 
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375. 
Living in jooms or Portelouses 


The gravest threat to privacy comes when two or more fam 


ilies live in the same house, This is rather a different mtter from 
taking in a lodger, for a lodger can always be got rid of, while it 

is almost impossibie to «ct rid of a fellow tenant. The gre st 
majority of the Walhoam hou-es in the sansle were divided houge, 
usually inhebited by two or thrce fasilics. The comments of these 
people on their neighbours and landladies are therefore of considerable 
interests 


Fellow-taemuntss Wife of Kensington A.keP, worker in grouni-fvor 
flat, Tairholme id; "I don't like tenement houses, 
but I do like ny flat. The only trouble is you're 
at the m-rey of amyone who moves in avove, I*c iike 
it dest if it was solfecontained \ vith ny own 
front door and a bathroom," (F30C) 


Old age pensioner in front room on first floor, Paire — 
helme Rds "The houses should not be let to inferior 
tenants. 4m overseer should be ppointed for each : 
street, and all comolaints should be addressed to him | 
to deal with. Ue should stop all immorality and keep 
up tae tons for the tenants. There sao we - be no 
interference in one way or another. the County Council 
ghould have control of tine.n sighbourhood ond adldige 
tes over houses should go to them," (7750 deseribed 
inves as “garralous old wormn in baPaggled cost 
held tocether over shabby frock; obviously poor, but 
trying to keop up standards; shares one room with 

her sister, both living on soconsions; greatly pree 
occupied inkeeping self to self and suspicious of all © 
neighbours, used to be in iomestic service) 


"I%d like to be on uy on. It's only an old iady 
upstairs, but stilhesee" (3550, erouni-floor, Dawes Rd 


"Z don't have 4t to myself. They are nice people downe 
stairs, but it's not like being on your own." (35%, 
Kingston Road, Iifsrd) 


* (Like) nothings | It's rooms. Some people cail it a 
at, but I don’t. You're always having landladics 
poking about minding ped ta nee * (765), Uoore vole 


Paeple was 


3756 
hed lived in rooms and moved to a house of their ow 


peaised tha creater privacy of their new homens 


"I only hed rooma before, and it's nice having 4 keuse 
to nyself."* (9G0C, Ilferd, formerly in roema at Lagen- 
ham, tmggband and engineer's fitter) att 
J 


*Itts convenient, when you 13 from rooms, but. t/like 
being so near each other," (“30Cg Becontree, tas ‘shared 
poreh, used to live in vooms at "Bow) 


"Wells it's nice being on your om, having your ow street 
deor after being in rooms," (45D, ioghampton, formerly 
in fl.% in divided house at Hamcersmith) 


"It's so convenient, aid it*s all to yourself, no Landlady. 

4t's doe to imow vou’re on your own, mictross cf your own 

homae* (7450, toohampton, formerly in filet in divided 
house in “est Kensington) 


“Jell, you're entirely on your own, no miecrable lande 
ladies maying what you shall do, “6 bad to come to 
London durin: the Depregsiot, and ve had to tage what 
we could get, out we had a miserable landlady, “hen 
wy baby came, sha ebjceted beeause 1 woul m*’t let her 
have the ot of hime I bad a breakdown, anid we had 
to get out, ano through medical i wove I was scot ur here, 
mn here “10 ‘vo stuck, Ye thought .— SB meve wien 
we'd finished 3: OO, but now we feol ve dg get good 
value for our lds, ond we don't mt “te pay much more,* 
(P45B, wife of London manager for rubber manufacturer 
Roe) jamoton » used to live in flat in divided howe 


in Parsons Green) 


"It's convenient, you're to yourself, no ledgers in tne 
upstairs flat. In Pulham we bed a cantankercus kind of 
wowanm in the house, — my wife's a wowan vhe keeys 
hn ‘yYaclf to herself, ani t 4s didn't please hor. I 

nad wy mame down for this for five years." ORs take 

driver, lcoohancten) — 


“Zast it's mr home. I will say one thing for them, you 
gan shut your doog, not Like roomae” (2G0D, otis) 


"after rooms it's a. ace, %e had to carry eve 
drop of water thore." (250D,7ajham flats, for -orly 
yooms in Pulham) 


The same acolied to peeple wuo hac moved trom a flat to a. house 
(4t was not always clear whether diagam they moont a separate flat 


in a block or just a flat in a divided house)s 
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"“(Like) principally because after living in a flat it 
is wonderful to be on your own," (735C, widow, Watling) 


"It's nice after a flat in London to have a place all to 
mas myself,” (740), Becontree, formerly in flat at Bow) 


"It's on its own « after living in a flat « it's the first 
house I’ve had «- it seems very nbee." (F35C, Letelmnrorth 
| baker's wife, used to live in flat at. Brichton 
"It's better thatfliets. Modern houses are better tian 
.Plate. You have your owm garden and your om front door." 
(755C, Ilford, used to live in flat in West Man) 
Neighbours 
Two problems arise commected with neighbours: relations with 
neighbours sharing the same house and relations with ncighvours Living — 
next door or in the same street. “eighbours living in tke same 
house were deprecated even if it was “only an old lady upstairs , but 


neighbours living in « different house were endurable provided they 


did not intrude themselves into the family's private affairs, by being 


noisy or able to overlook one of the rooms or the garcen, 
The following is typical of an ordinary friendly conversation 
among neighbours #@& (Kilburn): 


lis. 3. is walking home, 2 little after six, with a bag of 
shoppinge She stops in front of her next door neighnsour's 
front window and shouts ins 
"You there, lirs,. K?" 
"Hullo, duck, “Wow you setting on?” says Mra, Key coming 
to the windows 
"Lovely. Jo you know, t*ve heard from young Lil? he's 
coming out of the hospital Jaturday." 
"Ynat? They're surs, are they?%hen did yoyu.heer?" 
“Just this evening. I got the letter at halfepast four, 
She's going up for the inspection Tuesday, and I'm to go and 
feteh her home 3: turday. was try ns to tell young Nell, 
put you can't tell her anything, you isiow, she jumps at you 
g0e She says Lil won't be coming home so soon, but sue domst 
understand, they never got up for the inspection .vitiout 
_they*re coming + in two or three days after. . She ain't 
ae "I reckon she is. I bet young. George's excited tool" 
“Ho is. He couldn't eat no tea, hardly, no more could 
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Ie Do you know, ! was sitting dow to my mending, half an 
hour after i got the letter it was, and my hends was 
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trembling so + could hardly hold the needle. Trembling 
terribls, just thinking of her to come home, * 

“liake you busy, won't it?" 

"Ys, but I kmow how I*11 work ite Young Well will see 
after her in the momings while I'm out working. It's my 
lucky day towiiay. Chap came and said there was a Canadian fellow 
has two rooms in King Henry's “oad, ana he wants someone to 
scrub thom out for him. He*s got his wife coming Up, or somethings 
This chap who told me, he said he can’t get anyone to do it 
for him, and hefs willing to pay anyone tom shillings to come in 
one afternoon, just to scrub them two rooms. That's for me, I 
gaide It's good, im't it, ten shillings?" 

°It's good mney. Shey can't get the people to do it now, 
you see, That's wht it is." 

"That's richt. lope serubbin; tne rooms is all as wants, 
though} Ten shillings is a lot of money." 

Both lawuche s 

"You mini out, cirl, Them Canaddians are fwmy, you kno," 

"Telling mej* 

Shey both laugh agains 

“i want to listen to the news from Cairo tonight. It 
gave cut they were going to have a message from a Pellow in 
Hampstead, HN. .lig® 

*"Thot's what I said, UeWelle Dut youmg Nell, sic says 
there ain't no NeVelle in HNampstead, I don't know, I thought 
pertaps we'd hear young Stan, or one of them fellews." 

“Yuld be lovely, wouldn't it, to bh ar young Stan over 
the radio? Wonder why he'll say? His ma*ll be excited, wouldn't 
she, to hear him?* 

"lovely, Well, I muact be cotting on with my -ork, I 
suppose, Or Jad?’li ve after me," 

“tTis a life, isn’t it? well, tata, duck." 

"Paetae® 


gach convorsational intorecourse is part of the everyday life of every 


community, thoush to near the way some people talked about their 


neighbours, might lead one to assume that the last thing they wanted 


vas to pags the time of day with them. Animositics were sometimes 


werse in small vil ages than in towns where »cople's contacts covered 


a wider range, but this tirade from a young woman in ao Surrey village 


shows how neighbours can and do get on each other's nervess 


"Our neighbours are awful, She's a horrid woman, and we 
live everse clese, ra, 5, (F65C) doesn't take any 
notice of her much. Jhe just says good morning, ani tiat's 
about all. But wien the cld girl was ill, the woman noxt 

door kest asking her in to meals, The awful part is she's 
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such a dirty wouan, when she gives you a cup of tea, the 

eup's dirty. I used to refuse all the meals, bat I had to 
go in at night and heave a cup of toa to keep her quict. 
we took my bread for me, and paid the buteher and baker and 
all tuat, so I couldntt fall out with ber, Jhe's an swful 
scandalmonrit er’. She takes a great interest in all me zirls 
of the VWillace who're going to hove babies and haven't cot 
husbands. This sort of thing - ‘ites, @and-so's having a baby 
ne t month and her husband's been away four years’.* (3200) 


Considerable mimus agsinst neighbours was also discovered in the 12359 
Pulhan gurvey, when people were asked whether they vould prefer to 
live in any other house in the streets 

"Poople are dirty down the other end of the street," 

*I want to est out of the company in the street." 


al don"t like t — o the other side oF the street, 
they’ re all wie rough, alithe rifferaf?, suey"ve 
brought tas str:et down. I don’t tal to t$..@m WMuche 
I sometimes walk past without speaking to %! won and they 
think I*m:queer, Ye por labour people ought to have 
Llittis houses, two floors. “exave th. i¢@ big houges for 
the highetops, they can afford :tuem.* 


"I don’t like the street, too noisy and dirty. igh renis,. 
too," 


In the vresent survey, tic ciief pesitive compl int that 
was made against neighbours was of their noisiness «ni this was 
virtually confined to the two blocks of flats, were 137 (Fulham) 
and 8° (Kentish Town) either crumbled about this or suggested that 
new houses and flats to be built after the var should be made 
more soundproof. The ehief burden of complaint was against the 
noisiness of childrens 


"Well, we're used to a little cottase by oursel Pes. Since 
We're not used to people on top like this, It's juct 
the noises, i the children are mostly awy » of course, 
but when they*’re here it's terrible. 6 could never get 

any sleep os oe halfvast twelve at nicht." (750C, York 

Rige, wife of engine-dtiver, used to live in 
— 
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"Tne ain trouble isc the noise, wireless going and | 
ehildrsesa »1: round! the yards You can hear ig hae ing 
going om, when my busband’s doine nivsnt shift he t 
get to ews with it,” (760D, Zulham court) 


“y else against children playine, when their noisincss was inferred: 


"“Tusrets a lot of noisance with the chiliren playing 
outeide acd aiming balls at tie windows. I want an 
upper flate® (F70D, York 8ise) 


"(Dislike) t ese long baicondes, chidliren uy, and down tiem 
on gcooters on Sunday afternoong,.* a Court, 
liven 


*Yach flat should ve its om Little balcony as in Burne} 
Jones touse (a more modern bloek of flata in Herth imd 
Road, Pulhkam), so that ehiildren are net always playing on 
tue balcons6se Jenne. the Yloors against any noise from 
next-door flita,* (7460, Pulham Cow't) 


*hore was also a good deal of gener.l camplaint about noisy neigh- 
pourss 


"It's poaring every footstep, ant tron the dyviill outside, 
it sboskoss drives me mad, it Joes when you're nervy." 
([30D, Pulhan Court) 


“It's noigys, you mover go: a@y peace. She neignvours 
ve auch & Mixed clasGe I lisxed wy olu place better for 
tha‘ ve ae 90S 8 Yoru aise) 


"You can hear every little noise next door," (750C, York 
Rive 


"It's not soundproof, wut it*s fireproof, You can aii 
that’s going on, but you've got to make allo TANCOGs® 
P65C, widow, York ise) 


"Yall, t.o meoige, if you've got neiey neignbours what can 
you do?" (3400, York Rise). 


Gome people found themselves inhibited in cortain respects by not 


being able to do ecortain things since they might disturb neighbourss 


"The sliding door to the bathroom is Dads Zt makes a 
noise, and we can’t use the bath late in tite evento 
because of disturbing others.* a M5C, Pulham Court, said 
by inv. to be "genuinely ¢ fotreased at tie bad 
Language used in the dig: eiot and worries as to its 
of ite) gon would ha invite 
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“We're unier very heavy smuutkkk restrictions, We had a 

little bit of a at Christmas, the boys were home, 
know how it is, and at half _ eleven someone cane 
cking at the door for us to stop. That's not what 

you want at Unristmas-time, is it?" (P45D, York Rise) 


Neighbours in general were much more disliked than specific ones 
and this leads to the suspicion that the protest was largely one 
against having to live in a commmity like a block of flats at all, 
The noises “get on people's nerves" precisely because their "nerves" 
were already somewhat odgy from having to live in an unaccustomed 
proximity to tacir neighbours, 

Compare theses results with those of a soricsa of studies 
of blocks of flats in London done shortly before the war, On the 
Cable Street estate in Stepney , where people had receitly been ree 
housed from a slum clearance area 


58° had no complaint to make about noise at all 
18% complained of hearing other people's radios throuch 
the walls; 
12% objected to other noises made by their neighbours; 
and 

12° found children a nuisance 
The most disliked feature of these flats was the lick of privacy, 
of waich 229 complained, 

In a block of flats in Pye Street, Vestuinster, which had 

been there for mich longer, a considerable mumber of tho resi.ionts 
having lived there all their lives, 


50% had no complaints about noises 

20% complained about children; 

15% complained of traffic noises, 

6°° complained of neighbours’ noises and 
3% complained of neighbours’ radios, 


Finally at Kensal House, which is situated by the main Great 
Western line out of Paddington, only 15% objected to any noise in 
connection with the estate, nearly all of which were neighbour 
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noises, while almost everyone hod got used to the trains and 
other traffic, so that they bardly noticed the, 

These figures are interesting as representing inquiries | 
where people were specifically asked about noise, whereas in the 
present survey the noise grumbles came out only incidentally in 
the course of a goneral study of satisfaction and dissatisfaction - 
factors. The spontaneous response on noise was so high at both 
Fulham Court ani York Rise that it isa probable that a specific 
inquiry would have brought an avalanche of covplaints at least 
equivalent to that in Cable 5treet. 


ie One of the more significant watersheds found in the tangled 
Fonge of housing problems was that between the people wipowned and 
those who rented their homes. There was a parallel watershed on the 
opinion side between those who wanted to ow and those who preferred 


to rent. The sample in the present survey was not a random crosa- 
section of housing in Smgland, so that the oroportion of owners in 
the total cannot be regarded as representative, The saxple was 

heavily biassed by the fact that all the houses on the three housing 


estates belonged to the London County Council, and of the flsta 
Fulham Court was the property of the Pulham Borough Council and York 


Rise of the St. Pancras House Improvement Socicty, so that there 


wap no possibility of any of these being privately owned, Of the 


romainder, the old houses and garden cities, only in Ilford and Journe 


ville was there any appreciabie proportion of owned housoess 
PSRCNT AGS ey HOU SS O2isp Ty VaRrIous ARSAS 
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(24% of the whole sample) 
People who said they would prefor to ow taeoir houses/were more 


mmerous then those who actually did so (77). Of those who wanted 
to own, 28% actually did so, and of those who preferred to rent 97), 
actually did so, There was thus a considerable mrgin of unful- 
filled desire to own, 

The desire to ow was weak in the two types of housing 


waere it was in faet impossible to owl, Vise the housing estates (20/’) : 
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and the flats (21%), the extremes boing represented by Roehampton 
(297) and Beeontree (142). The desire to own was weakest of all 
in the Birmingham old houses (74), where in fact all the houge- 
holders interviewed were tenants, It is of some interest that at 
liford only 4. more wanted to own than actuaily did so. The desire 
to own was on an average more intense in the garden cities (29°) than 


wmxxumct in the old houses (26%), though if the exceptionally low 


ficsure for Birmingham is omitted the remaining old houses come out 
slightly higher than Sournvillie and Letehworth, 


S008 Cb Uroeteristiog of Owiers 3nd 1 enon 

More mon (34%) than women (24¢) preferred to om. Since 
the great majority of te interviewees in the present survey were 
women, it is important to bear this distinction in mind, 

Class was also an important factor in whether segpis 
Liked to or actually did own their houses, as the following taole 


gnowgs 
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fhe degirve to ow decreased with the declining social sealc, and gO, 
ascordingly, did the proportion of people who actually did own, 

“he proportion of B elass people in the suuple was very guali indeed - 
only 2% = and the figures for B'g mist therefore not be taken as 
representative of B's as 2 whole, but they do illustrate the greater 
desires to owm among B'g@ than among the other classes, and the even 
greater degree to which they had succeeded in attaining their 
ambitions: 
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50% more B*s would like to owm than actually do sos 
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Aso ma@e only a slight difference to whether people rented or owned, 


5% of ssople under 40 owned their houses compared with 9% of people 
over 40, 

Length of residence, however, make was an important factor 
in this respect. Wobody at all who bad been dmx in « house for less 
than two years was found to ve owning it, but since this period 
oF two years would in no case have reached back to vefore the wr, 
this was not surprising. 7% of the people who had been living in 

hneiy yvresent homes for 3e10 years omed thom, commared with 15: 
of those who had been there more than ten ycars. <+his clearly 
establishes Steck the stabilising factor of owning « house. Owning 
people are leas likely 2nd also leus able to move, since moving 
almost invariably ontails a financial loasa. 
The houses thet were owned were goneraiiy speaking better 
equipved and better cared for than those th:t were only rented, 
Of the houses with large and modium gardena ll), were ownedy of 
those with amall gardens 8% were owned; and of those with no gardens 
at all only 16 were owned, This last group, of course, included a 
oreponderance of flats which in this case cannot be owned snyway. 
Whore there wag 2 garden, 12% of the wollekept gardens were owned, 
% of the mediumy kept and 60 of the nogicseted; and the same trend 
could be seen in the desire to ow, ag 29% of tuose with wellekept 
gardens and 22° of these with neglected gardens wanted to ov. 
Ownership was clearly corvrel.ted with a more intense 
feeling about the home, though when both actual and potential 
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owmership were correlated with tho question about liking or dise 
lixins the house there was no statistically significant difference, 
hon it was correlated with the q iestion about what house people | 
would really like to live in if they could choose, we found that 112 
of those who wanted to iive in a bungalow, 56 of those who would 
orefer to live in a gmall house and none at ali of those who have 
liked to live in a flat wanted to ow their houses. in the question 
about whether vsoole wanted a garden or not, asain none at all of tiose 
who mz did not want a garden wanted to own. 


“ew people gave specific reasons why they wanted to ow, 
Many people, however, diseussed the disadvantages of owning, and 
said they would like to own if only eceeses | 

Tne cuief factor that deterrved wouldebe owners wag the 
financial ones 


"Tf you'tvo got money in the bank, tien Duy. Dut you've 
got to think of the upkeep." (750C, Roehampton, rent 26a) 


"IS's nice to 2 house, but circumstances don't allow 
that.® (550, 3 * tre 


"Tt Like to ES. it was paid ford" (765C, Beeontree) 


"Own it if you had the money,but not under a building 
socictye It's all right to put the moncy dow, but not 
to be in debt for the rest of your life,* Bo ta Kentish 

own 


Butz another frequent remark was that peoplo could easily have bought 
theiy home with all the money they bad paid cut in ront im the course 
of a Lifetimes 


8] wish we had owed, It's all absorbent of money all 
these years, and not a brick do you own." (750C, Roche 
ampten, rent 2lselld,, lived there over 20 yrs) 


ut 
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"Ye mist have bought this house several times over by 
now." (F70D, Pulham houses, rent 27a., lived there over 
20 years) | 


"Time you've paid your rent for years, you might as well 
buy a house," (F550, Becontree, rent l2g.1l0d. 2 week, 
lived there over five years) 


"Ye go on vaying rent indefinitely." (146D, Becontreac, 
rent l4a,.6d., lived thereover 5 years) 


Closely allicd with the financial factor was the age factor. A 
good many people said they would lfke to own if they were not too 
_@1d to be able to say off the instalments in theiy Lifetimes 


“Own, if you're young enough. I've been paying rent all 

these years, and I haven't got a brick to call my own. 
(960C, Rochampton, vent 269.3d., lived there 
over ten years) 


"“Yetre too old to own. We've paid for this house in 21 
years, I think," (%50D, Roehampton) 


"It would be nice to have your own if we wore starting 
out again, just married." (245), Yatling) 


“T*d like to own, but I'm too old now to think of ouying 
a houses" (9G60C, Ilford, routs 18s.) 


The war, aud particularly compensation difficuitics after Domb Gunigé, 
made cuite a few reluctant to owns 


"My gon and I hope to buy one aftor the war," (7450, 
Rochampton) 


“i hope to buy one, if we survive all this.” (45C, oeh- 
! alipton | 


"Yes, but not in wartime." (F25C, Bournville) 


“Yell, wo bought it, ly masband put by o little bit of 

east: and paid dowm, ‘ve rather wish wo hadn't now, because 

we have to shoulder oractically all responsibility, if 

sur house is bombed now we have to bear all the Loss cure 

selves witil the Govoermmont cives us comocens:tion, Lt 

doeseZf wo were renting it, the lanilord would Lave Oo sec 

to everything. It's a different mitter in peacetine, though. 

If we ean come through this war with no more Gamac¢ cone, 

wetll be all right." (340C, Cricklewood, house with large 
hole in roof) 
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The restrictions of freedom in moving if a house is owned was thoucht 
to be @ disadvantage, This is obviously an important point in 
counection with postewar planning, since if the propesals of the 
Barlow Camnisgion on the location of industry are bmoleamented, there 


wiii have to be a good deal more organised gui’ ting of labour about 
the country than there was before the war, and this may come up 
against the ebstacie of house-omership acting as a deterrent. There 
is clearly a need for somes easy way of enabling workingeclass psople 
to transfer their budiding society transactions from one house to 
another without their lesing the paymenig they have alroady Wades 
Some comments in this veins 
"i should like to pay for my house by the rent, but 
on the other hand, wien I'm retired I should like to 
leave and‘set a nice little place by the seasids.* 
(3B0C, Roehampton) 
"It's difficult. If you own a house, you ¢ct Siem 
tied to a district, I"d like a diange, out we can't 
move begause of tie house, if it wasn’t for the War's 
we'd lat it, but it w roald cost too much to repair vac 
poulb damage properly now." (340C, Ilford) 
Then there are various domestic considerations that affected the 
decision to ow or rents | 
"“Z*11 leave that to my husband, Of course, ou feel 
more encouraged to dog things when you own it," (7505, 
Roshampton) 


"It's nice to ow if you've a mm that's handy about 
the ho so," (760D, Roehampten} 


"Naturally, I'd rather own, I could do a ist to my 
own house." (740C, Pulham houses) 


"it's a great adVant 26 € » you take more interest in 
doing things." (7450, Sournville) 


“I'd yather own it, but Dad won't.“(#45C, Bournville) 


*%e wouldn *t have made s+ (bs these imorovements if we 
didn*t own the houses.® _— | ssi 


“I've tried to talk my hubby into buying a house, but 
he always says he won't.* (Birmingham, F40C) 


Domestic considerations thus resolved themselves into differences of 
epinicn Sotween husbands and wives on the advisability of buying a 
nouse, and the fact that if people owned their own homes they felt it 
worth while putting in more work on theme Ve saw tas effect of this 
on the condition of gardens a little way bagk, 

It is of special interest to axauine why the &: of omers 
who preforred to rent took up this attitude, This seemed to be minly 
due to the effect of bomb damage on the Ilford householders. Out of 
453 owners in Ilford, tnhres wmted to rent. F6S° said: "Once you've 


paid your rent your werrics are over*. And a taxiedriver's witoa, M55C, 


coumonteds "YWe own this onc, 2nd that's why I say rent". Auong the 
eight Iiferd housceowmers wio vere donbtPul about whether it was really 
a ¢-od thing to owm, wers an 450C who saids "I ows this, but I wish 

L didn*ts if it waan't for the war, I would sooner ow", and an FO0C 
who rather confusedly ramarkeds “It's all accordiny; to tae rates", 

At Pulham, five out of six owners preferred to ow, but the sixth, 
#50C, said she would rather rent “as times are", At Bournville only 
one owner wanted to remit, and she said “i have axperienc: of both", 

Thus it appeared that whore owers at present said they 


would rather rent, it was ugually due to temporary vartine conditions. 


The reasons people gave for preferring to rent were for 
the most part the same as the drawbacks that the would-be owners 
inotanced as the main obstacles to their actually owming. Only they 
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were so strongly held ag decisively to incline the householder in 
avour of venting. There was, for inctance, the financial arguments 


“i would never buy unless I had enough money to go to a 
builder and make my own specifications ani examine ali 
the mteriais before they were used. I don't want one 
of the jerry-built Vimpey houses," (/S0C, Rochampteon) 


“1 would rent, definitely, I wouldn't own beeause you 
want oo much capital. to plan your own house and make 
sure you haven't got bricks mixed with sand." (N35C, 

- Reosiampton) 


"Rent, unless you bad « lot of money and a husband with 
a Vory soft job." (F7S0C, Rochampton) 


"It's not a paying oropesition to om a house." (1M5C, 
Bournville) 


"You can get better investwents for your money." (50C 
Bouruville 


The Suspicion of small modern houses oduilt by orivate enterprise 


that we saw in Chapter XXII came out again here, A powerful 
financial argument was that a house-gumer had to undertake tis am 
ropairs and marry people oweferred to rent for this reasons 


SI wouldn't have the respons lity of owning. I leave 
all the worries to the LeCeC. ostate office.” (1550, 


Reohampt on) 


"ITG's no good owning one house, you need two, so that 
the rent from ono ean pay for the repairs you have 
to have done for the other,” (60D, Birmingham) 


“if you om, ticre’s always something the matter, People 
never realise how mack there is to keep up.» A little | 
house has got a big mouth, as they says" (75D, Birmingham) 

s got your hand in your pocket if you own 


Tne age reagon for not owning was also mentioned, closely linked 


"You've alwa 
a house,* Wi 


with the financial reasons: 


"You are old before you have finished buying. If rr 
have a lisp sum to put dowm, that would be quite diff. 
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erent." (FS55C, Becontree) 


"Ret, as things are, it's lovely to ow if you are 
young." (J365C, Sournville) 


"I'm $00 old to own," (755C, Roehampton) 
4g we have alresdy seen,the war and bomb damase wore alse important 


pro~rent reasons: 


"Rent, ag ti S ares I mean, if you wore bombed you'd lose 
everything." (935), Bournvilis) 


“When you sce the bomb damage, it makes you think twice 
aboutz owning." (PS0D, Ilford) 


"T*d yvathor rent in wartime." (720C, Yortamouth) 


The mobility reason also applied agains 
*If anything happens and you have to move, you can move 
without any bother (if yourent), otherwise you have to 
wait umtil you scBl your house."® (755°, Rochampton) 


“Rent. There's not so mich responsibility. You can always 
move if you don't get on with your neighbour.” (745°, wntling) 


“Rent. You can please yourself then, I don’t want to book 
2a house for life, Circumstances may altor." (740C,Deceontroe) 


“I don*t like to feel too settled.” (750C, Ilfard) 
Domestice reasons for preferring to rent included cengidcerations 
of bequesthing property to childrens 


“ig you own it and you die, you can only leave it to one 
child, and that's not right." (45D, Vatling) 


The principal advantages of renting, and digadvantages of mming 
may thus be listed ass 


1. Owing is move expensive in the shert run, but cheaper in the 
long run, if you can start younge 


2. At present if you own you bave the worry and responsibility 
of repairs and war damace, which if you rent are the landiord's, 


Se 


If you ow you are tied to one place until you can sell tas 
hOUBSe 
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4. If you buy a house, you ore liable to find it is jerryebuilt, 
Opinion About Rents 

sents in the survey —- houses ranged mostly Prom 10GB. 
Oo 2566 a weok, aecerding to the maber of rooms, 46 a factor in 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction about the huse, rent was not 
montioned by more than &° of tne intervicwees in slither directions 
Phough it ta quite clear that rent was an important factor in the 
avlection of the house « peoplelive im as nice ms a house as they 
can afford « in the present survey at any rate rent did not emerge 
ag a significant cause of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 

Some typical favourable comments sbout rents 


‘The rent suits use" (360D, Birmingham, 2 in family, 
2 bedrooms, rent 9a.1lid,.) 


"YJo've quite satisfied now wo've put in the baturoon, 

The rent's reagouable, and we've had a wide sink 

out ing the ol4 boiler put out and a gas doiler put 

in," (740C, Birmingham, 3 in family, 1 chdld, <2 bedrooms 
rent. 1036} 


"It's a good house for the money, I reekon, well 
ilte"® (940C, Birmingham) , 


*Tt's what I can afford," .{ 60D, Pulham houses, widow 
living alone, 1 bedroom, rent 12s5.6d.) 
"You couldn't Bet better for the money, As a working 
man's wife, I think we have e nicer home than many 
who ave paying far more." (750C, Letchowrth, 3 in 
f:mily, 3 bedrooms, rent 128,6d,) 


"it's so cheap, 30 cheape" (FP70D, Kentish Tow, widow 
living alone, 1 bedroom, rent 65,114) 


Practically 211 the people who led theiy houses beesuse of the low 
rent léfved in ameall femilies and »of4 a rent of 1l2a,6d. or 10a. 
Some typical zapudas unfavourable coments about routs 
“Tre rent is too high for two reoms and 6 gculicry.* 


(730D, Pulham houses, 5 in family, 3 children, 1 
bedpoom, rent 158.) nee 


“T's an extortionate rent for two rooms and a seullery.* 
(Y265C, Ilford, 4 in family, 2 children, 1 bedroom, 
rent 16530.) 


“It's too dear, It's so dark I h:ve to keep the door open 
to get any light." (360D, widow living alone, 1 bedroom, 
rent 7s.) 


“fae rent's much too high, and the Kiichon rean.o is a big 
ugly thing." (2600, Roehampton, 2 in family, 3 bedrooms, 
rout BOG Sde> 


“It's a great deal too dear," (780D, Pulham flats, 3 in 
family, = bedrooms, rent 1535-44, } 


snere was some protest at various charges being excluded from the 
rents 


"Tie rent ghould be inclusive, ‘ie are charged Gde a 
weck oxtra for the bicycle shed." (165%, Fulham flats) 


"I'd like a bath, but I don’t know, They put it ali on 
the rent whatever extra you have." (765D, Bournvi.is) 


A good many people did not comolain of their ow: rents, but 
succested that the rents of the new houses to be built after tre 
war should be Lowers 

"““ake them in a style like this with a reduced rent for 

the working clase, to give the kiddies a chance." 

(m50C, Roehampton) | 

“They sho.ld be at prices to mect the demands of the worxing 

people living in than, Something should bo cone about 

the exhorbitant charges made by budiding societiss for 

buying bouses," (MSOC, carpenter, Roohaupton) 


“Fon shillings is enough rent for a working wan tO paye* 
(965C, Letechowrth, rent 12s.5d,) 


“here should be rents tc meet working people's pockets. 
Tnucse rents arc too dear," (B45C, Bownvilie, rent 15s,10d) 


“There should be more conveniences for tne workin, claaa, 
and lower vents." (725D, Pulham houses). 


“The more modern they are the heavier the rent, and working 
people can't afford them," (750D, Pulham houses) 
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AcsNG Lorde | 

Of the landlords in the present samsle, three were local 
authorities, the Londen County Council (Beemtree, Vatling, Rochampton) , 
Pulham Borough Council (Pulhem flats) and Letchworth Urban District 
Council (some of the Letchworth houses); and two were Trusts, the 
Bournville Villace Trust (and associated Trusts) (Bournville), and the 
St. Yancras House Improvement Socicty (Kentish Tom flats). About 
these copporate landlerds there were hardly any complaints (see 
following section) mmem nor about the remaining Letehworth or 
Portsmouth londlords, That lesves only the four old house arcag, 
Birminghom, Yulham, Ilford and Worcester, where specific landiord 
erumbles could be found, vias 

124 at Wercester grumbled about their landloris 


92° PFulhan e 
5%" Bimishoan * e e ® e 
$4" Ziford * " — i" 


The «reat bull of the grumbles were about the Poudluce of landlords 

to effect repairs, the repairs in many cases being due to bomb damages 
"It's not in good conditiong It wants reerocofing at 
the back and doing through, The landlord never comes 
near us, We've not geon him for_cighteen monthas ve 
send our rent vy post." (%50D, Birsingham) 


"The slates want mending and the rain comes throughs 
but they won't do anything." (955D, Birmingham) 


"It's no use, the landlords won't do anythings"® (780D, 
Pulham) - 


"Well, it's been blasted, and the landlord won't do 
anything about it." (730D, Fulham) | 


"The owners should do more in the way redecorating." 


"It's in a filthy state, They haven't done any repairs 
here at all," ( » Ilford, house damaged by biast) 
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“It wants doing up, vut 


landlady won't do it. Ghe won't 
@ven mend the window," 


» Ilford, window blasted) 


“You daren’t ask for ne the el awful." 
» “orcester 


"You can't get nothing dons hore," (730), Worcester) 
Notice how often the landlords were referred to by the impersonal 
"they". Other kinds of complaints about lan@lords or landiadies 
we°e fow, Ve saw in the previous chapter how people who lived in 
divided houses where the landlady still resided, disliked her 


aligged poking «and prying about. One Birminghan factory worker's 


wife complained about the landlady having put the rent up for a two- 
bedroomed house with little or no gardens 


"The rent’s been put Ups She's avaricious, but if I'd 
refused to pay it she'd have only found sovecone else 
to pay it." (7o5C, rent 10s,) 


There was algo some landlordepraise at Pulhane 
"Je've a very good landlord, he'd do anything we asked 


really. “ (350D, husband ex-Guardgman cand now works at 
War Office) 


“We've done all the alterations to mace it a very nice 
flat. <«e@ have a good landlord who docs anything we ask 
for," (340C, wife of taxi-driver) 

Tne criterion of goodness in a landlord was evidently that he should 


do anything his tenants asked for, 


Repairs 


Repairs, as distinct from redecorations (sce Chapter XXI) wepe 


tm wanted also only in the four old house areas mentioned avove. In 
most eases iandlerds were blamed for not having done them, The necded 
repairs were ocither due to bomb damage or to the failure to do 
normal repairs for war reasons, ‘The frequency of damnis for 
repairs was as folloewss 


Se, he 


‘ i 5 
SY OT? Peg pr eater 
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id Birmingham 


Worcester | 
liferd 6 
Pulham 4 


Remarks bearing on repair denands were quoted in the previous 


section, ere are one or two mores 


*I ghould like sowe repairs done for a start. The back 
door gate is nearly dow." (760D, Birmingham) 


"“T*m used to it, and it was near ky husband's work. ve 
nothing against it if oly we could get some re Ss 
done." (760D widow, lived there over 20 years, Birmingian) 


"The revairs should be done. The tiles have been off for 
three years, The rain comes pour ng ine A mon oe to 
do it, but now it's worse than ever. They don't care.” 


"It's mearly falling to pieces. There's always water 
coming throfgh somewheres" (740C, Fulham) 


“It?s all tumbling dom, Tt was condemods It would 
have been pulled down but for the war." (P55D, Jorcester) 


Bestriotions 
at the Pulham flats there were quite « muaber of complaints 


at the restrictions said to be imposed mm by the lanflords, the Yul- 
han Borough Councils 


“Thore’ s too michrestrictions, ve had to get rid of 

a lovely cat, and giv mh son's Alsatian to ny —. 
et tone tekken ing out on « sumiy day there 

a fuass" (140C, Palhax flata) 


"They ahould have vents that working people Gan paye 
Since my two sons have been in the Army I've got an 
cup ty room which they won't let me Let to anyone, and 

I wave to pay for it just the same," (735C) 


"It's the rules and r tions, They should let you 
live your own life," (U45¢) 


_ The most striking fact that emerged from an inquiry into 
the length of residence in the present survey was that peaple tended 


either to move sbout quite frequently or to stay in the same Louse 
for a long time, often for a Lifetime, Com aratively few —— 
stayed in one place for intormediate periods of five or ten yearde 
In the survey us a wholes 

197% 


had been in their present houses for less than 2 yra; 
had Lived there for 3e5 year's; 
tt " "“ 6«10 | ; 
i ° = ©" 13020 *\5 and 
i74 =" ° "  ** more than 2Y years 


This, however, gives a somewhat misleading picture of the tine 


23,’ 
a 


people did actually stay in theiy houses, since none of the flats 
had been up more than ten years aml none of the houses on the housing 
estates for more than 25 years (most of them for 10620 years). The 
heuses in the garden ecitics were ~ixed, some being pree and some 
peste1920 in construction. Only in the group of old houses was there 
a really fair test, ani here we found that 


re had been in their present houses urmder 2 years 
e ¥ for 305 ad 


i : 2 u Cf] u 
mis tii: Ses 


34/7; 
Thug in the old houses over 2 third had been there fore more than 


20 years and twoefifths had been there for five years or more, 
leaving only a quarter who had been there from miggibas six to twenty 
years, This tendency was geen most sharply at Birmingham, whore 50; 
had been there fore more than twenty years and 29% mm for five years 


or less; and at Pulham houses, where 35,5 had been there form more 
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than twenty years and 557 for five years or less. Since the 


people who had been in their houses for two years or less mist 

all have come there gince the outbreak of war, it is of some 

interest to sce how the various areas vary in this respects 
PROPORTION OF PSOPLS RESIDENT POR TWO Yoass OR Lise 


Portsmouth (01d houses) 34% (ineluding 17¢ who 
| had been ed out) 
Fulham houses 


Fulham flats 
Iiford (01d houses) 
Birmingham (old houses) 
Becontree {housing estate) 
Rochampton (housing estate) 
bet y mae {old houses) 
Watling pasentns estate) 
Kentish Town (flats) 
Bournville (garden Sse 
Letehworth (garden city 


4¥8ithe first half-desen areas were in more or less heavily blitzed 
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districts, and this suggests that a good deal of the moving had been 
caused through the blitz, On the other hand somebody must have 
moved out of the houses before blitzed familiss could move into thom, 
and it was perhaps significant that four out of suattiee areas 
were old houses, where housing dissatisfaction was in any case 
highest. Worcester, the fifth old house area, was the only one of 
them that had not been blitzed atthe time of the aurvey. 
An interesting table can be constructed comparing the 
approximate dates of commencement of tenancy in Birmingham in the 
present survey vith those of the Bournville Village Trust's sale 
("When We Build Again", pe 89) de 


(B.V.T3 tenancies begm within previous eight years « 


1931«38; leOsg period of ros wr: within 
previous ten years « 1o32—42—) 
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BeVeTs Central Wards 


LeO3 


The Birmingham old houses area correspomis to the Central and liddile 
t) Ring arcas of the B,V.T., and the Bournville area to the B.V.T. Outer 
Ring rewarkably closely. 
(3.V.Ts tenancies begun within period of 9618 years 


previously - tee lieOg period of residence 
within. period of 1l<20 years previously - 1922832 


BeVeTs Central Yards 17% 
| Middie Ring 19 
Outer Ring 25 
BO; Sirminchan, Old il 
Bournville 38 


The correspomdienes here is less close, but the same contragg is 
there, indicating that the Outer Ring, of which Bournville is 
” part, was being developed during this period, while vo ulation 
inside the City was relatively static. 
(B.V.Ts tenancies begun more than 18 years previously - 
before 19213 0% yperiod of residence begun mos than 
20 years previously - before 1922) 


BeVeTs Central Vards ¢ 


Middle Ring | 

Outer Ring 189 
lieOg Diymingham, Old 50 ) 

Bournville 9 


Here the correlation is mich closer again, The point that the 
older central areas tend to have more longer tenancies is confirmed 
in both surveys, The B.V.T. investigators were concerned to find out 
the length of tenaney rather than how long peop.e ned actually 
lived in the house, and this may affect their figures, though as they 


- 
: 
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point out, tenancies often pass fromfather to child on death withe- 
out the new tenant realising that a new tenancy has begun. Neverthe- 
leas, it is clear thet the average workingeclass tenancy lasts a 
considersble time, though perhaps it would be truer to say tiet in 
some Gases the tenangy lasts a very long time, but in others the 
length of tenancy is very short. In the centre of Birminzham a 
third of the tenancies in 19358 had begun before the war of 1914-18, 
but more than another third had begun since the fall of the second 
Macdonald Government (1931), 

Another comparison is previded with Yatling (“Watling*, 
by Ruth Durant, 1939, pelG). The population of Watling was shown 
wy 2s. Durant to be extremely mobile, The first famiy did not move 


in till 1927, but when she did her survey ten years leter almost as 
many families hed already come and gone (3,900) as were at that 

time living on the estate (4,032), At that time 367 of the tenants 
had been there for less than five years, and 64% for five or more 
years. When the «0 survey was done five years later 52% of the 
tenants in the sample had been there for up to five years, and 687 
for six to fifteen years. Mrs. Durant found at Watling the same 
phenomenon which wo have already observed in the present survey, that 


there were two distinct groups of people, those who were Very mobile, 
and only stayed in any one place for a few yeardor even months, and 
those wie picked on a place to live and stayed there for ag lmg 

ag they could. In 1937, some 53% of the tenants had been living on 
the estate singe 1927<29, while only 14% of a sample of tenants 

who hed left had lived there for eight or mre years. Inde@d, three 
fifths of the tenants who had left the estate had left after a 

stay of under five yoarte 


as 7 
e % HS ib iin 
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1% 


the B class wes not adequately represented in the present sanpldo, 


It seems therefore that the war my have accelerated and 
complicated the tendency to move about, but that it was already there, 
firmly fixed, before the war, In the case of Watling this tendeney 


to extreme mobility, as we shall see, was not without its influence 
on the strength of comameal feeling on the estate, 


Some Zactors in Length of Regidenge 
Age was naturally ea factor in length of residence, and it was 


not surprising to find thet in the present gamle whereas 45 of people 
over 40 had lived in the same house for over 20 years, only 14 of those 


under 40 had done so <« indeed, this latter prner eee poume rather 
eg ce) 
a high one, and was possibly duc to a rather rough 


of tho 

length of their residence on the part of someintervieweos. Contrariwvise, 
we found that only 13° of those over 40, against 34) of those under 

40, hed been resident ikiex in their present house or flat for two 

yoors or loss. This very strongly pointed to the mobile element in 

the population being youmg rather than old, and sucsgested tant there 
were not two kinds of people, 2 sedentary and a migratory, but rather 
that in some families’ lives there was a migratory seriod, followed 

vy a sedentary ONG. | 


Class differenees wore slighter in this respect. 3 class 


appeared to be more mobile than either of the other two classes, but 

this investigation is primarily one into workingeclass Rousing. ee iis 
sthaaye 

Just as many C's as D's had lived in their houses for mre than ten 
YOars » Fk waive D's than C's had been there under two years, and 

more C's than D's had been there Between turce and ten years, It is 
difficult to say whether this represented any important difference 
between the two classes, if it did, one would expect to find more 
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C's than D's in the overeten-years group as well, 

People with ehildren showed a temioncy to be above the 
averace in the 0-10 years groups and below it in the over-10 
years croup, ‘his sucsgests that the people without children were 
mainly old people whose children had growm up and left them, 
but miu who remained in the house where they had reared their 
family. 

Correlating longth of residence with ownership, we found 
that nearly twice as many of both owners and people who stated 
they preferred to own had lived ix their houses for over ten 


years, and only 1% in both these groups had lived there for two 
years or less. This confirms the conclusion drawn (Chapter XXVI) 
about the linkage between the desire to own one’s house and the 

length of tins one is vrevared to stay there, 

Regidenee in the same house was also markedly Linked 
with wellekept gardens, while the reverse was true of people 
who did not want gardens, Ths average percentage of people who 
had lived in their houses for wore than ten years is 34%, but 
45° of people with wellekept gardens had done go, and only 277% 
of people who did not gapgemk want a garden, 

Appreciably fewer people who disliked their houses 
had lived in them over ten years (20%), compared with those who 
were Satisfied with them (36%). There was no significant correlation, 
however, between length of residence and liking or disliking of | 


kitchens) 


One of the most striking correlations was that between the 
lengths of residence and yeople’s choice of an ideal home. Only 
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20% of those who really wanted to live in a flat had been in 
tueir prosent home for more than ten years, whereas the corresponding 
figures for people whe wanted to live in somali houses and bungalows 
were 34% and 37% respectively, This was partly dus to the fact 
that many of the people who said they wanted to live in floats were 
already living in flats, while nobody living in a flat in the 


present sasple could have been there for more than ten years; but 


it docs suggest tht people who lilked living in flats were the 

kind of people who did not stay very long in one pluce. The cone 
verso of this was that 21% of those wo wanted to live in a flat 
had lived in their present home for two years or less, cornered 
with 15% for pro-bungalow people and 16% for pro-sgwallehouse people, 
“We're Used To It" 

One of the misor reagons that ssople adduced for liking 
their houses was that they were “used to it". It was a feeling 
found mim most seen le the old house aress, where 16. 
of those in Bimmingham, 14% of those in Pulvam, BAZ of those in 
Portanouth and 8% of those in Ilford gave it as an explanation 
of their satisfaction with their hones. 


Herve is a selection of the Birmingham housesolders' 
comments representing this viewpoints 


adits ali rights we're used to it." (J45D, lived thore 
24 years) 


ar wouldn*t like to leave it." (Invs “What are the things 
adhe about 1t?") I don?t imow. I've been here so 
*" (745D, lived there 30years) 


It's all right. I'm quite satisfied, You get used to 
ite It suits use” (F60D, lived there 25 years) 


—8atve Lived pare all vl life. I ghouldn't like to leave." 
} ae, a there over 20 years) 
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“I wes brought up in this house." wae, vet there 8 
years 


Apart from the lastequoted woman, who had moved back into the 
house where she lived as a ehild after living in rooms in another 
part of the city, 411 the Birmingham people who gave this as a 
reason for liking their home had lived in them for more than 20 
years, the majority for 30-35, and one family for 45 yearns ; 
This reasoning was not confined to the old houses, as 
witness the Vatling woman who, when asked whether she liked her 


house replied: "Of course I do, I*ve lived here 14 years". An 
odd case was the York Rise widow who had been in her flat for 
vparely three years, but said "+ love it for memories of my dear 
husband". 

In a few cases people who had been in a house for over 20 
years thought they had been there too long and would like a change, 
but these were very mich in the minority. ‘typical comments weres 
"I've got fed up, I'd like a change" from a Birmingham woman, and 
"All I know is uve been here twelve yoars too long" from a Vatling 


Woman. 


Levine 


On the whake, moving was a commonor activity than Deing 
“used to it". Here is a resident of Hilmer Street, Pulham, who 
would like to moves 


Vrs. Pe is elderly, dressed very untidily in brown cotton 
dress and dirty aprons curlers in her hair, Jer grande 
daughter aged three follows her and Inv. about wherever 
they g0, occasionally culling at her grandmoth:r's x 
skirts when she feels that not enough attention is being 
paid to her. lirs.P. seems depressed, says ashe is. 
terrified of the bo bing (interview is on 2944.41) . 

, . “ily nerves are all gones since this last tima, I 
was illfor two days after that Vednesday, I haven't. 
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really got over it yots (Big raid was on princsiay 

April 18), I dread to hear them coming now. henever 
a i hear the sirens go, I g 211 over inside, you kmow,." 
‘ler Wusband died recently, She tells invs 
"I have lost a wonderful husband, There is neo loss 
like that,* 
The house is kept untidily, and obviously with no great intere 
est or enthusiasm, The kitohen is in a great moss ~ muci more 
than is neeessitated by the broken windows it has suffered. 
The gas and water are still working, and she cooks there. 

The front room is stored with furniture. A mehogany 
chost of drawers there ghe says she has sold for 4s., and “wishes 
they would come and feteh it away". There are cardboard boxes, 
packingecases ete. in all the rooms, 

ne definitely wants to move, and feels thorgughly une 
settied nerve, She docs not kmow where to move tos 

"iy daughter offered tohave me at hor place, buy she's 

just got married. I think she ought © be on her own, 

You don't want an old mother when you've just got marricd 
(Rouchs). And my eldest son has just got mrricd too, 
at least not marricd, but he's gone to Live with a person, 
and that's the game as far as I'm concerned. I don't imow 
wnat to do really,* 


Im the present main survey the reasons why pcople wmted 
to weve were specifically studied only at Letehnwerth and Nochaupton, 
but ample collateral material exists for siz of the other areas in 
previous social surveys, vizs 


Por Birminchem (old houses) and Bournville in "When 
We Build Again*®, DPe Vill; 


Por Fulham in the 1959 fulhan survey; 
Yor Beoontres in “Becontree and Dagenham", 5 pala 
SO3LT 3 
For Watling in "Watling", pp.8ff. 
Bismingham: ‘The tenants in this sample were asked whether tucy 


would like to move, and 36% said they would, in the Central ards 


of the city as many as 56% wanted to move, but in the Outer Ring 
only 26% wore co dissatisfied with their homes as to want to move 
from tham, =ven so this was a high proportion, The investigators 
in this survey tried to find out why pceple wanted eituer to move 
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oy not to move by suggesting certain reasons and noting the 
proportion of affirmative answors toeach. While this wag undoubtedly 
a neat and convenicnt method from the point of ivew of statistical 
analysis, it had the disadvantage of putting ideas into peovlcts 
heads, and making them give answers that they would probabiy not 
have given spontancously. Bearing this Limi tation/mind, we may note 
that the chicf reason for wanting to move given in each of the 
three zones of Birmingham (Central, Ldidle,s Vuter) was "You would 
like a nicsor house} closely followed by "you would liks a new house*, 
This dees not veally take us much farther towards the real roagons 
why people wanted to move. It is of more interest to note that in 
the central and middle zones the desire for a garden eame 2nd and 
4th respectively in order of importance, while the desire to be 


nearer the country or parks came 4th and Srd respectively. 4n the 
outer sone these reasons came 6th and 8th respectively, reflecting 
the great frequency of gardens in that sone, where 96% had them, 
compared with 53° in the centres, and also the greater nearness to 
Desire to be further away from the centre of 
the city ranked 5th in the centre and middle zones, but 9th in the 
outer, while desire to be nearer the centre of the wertmpboshoxt 
city ranked 9th in the centre zone, 10th in the middle one and 
7th in the outer one, on 

We saw in Chapter IV that one reagon why people in 
Sirmingham liked their o1d houses was that they were near the 
vreadwinner's workplace. In "When We Build Again" the desire to 
be near the husband's workplace ranked 6th as a reason for wanting 
to move in the central area, 7th in the middle ring, but 3nd in 


the open country. 
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the outer ring. This reflects one of the chief disadvantaes of 
tae new suburban ievel@pment between the wars, the distance at the 


chief wage-earner has to travel from his home to his work (see 


fuller digcussion in Chapter XXxI). 4¢ is therefore most inicresting 
to find that the chief reason given for wanting to stay in the 
existing home in the widdle and central sones was not a vague general 
one but noarness to hiisband's place of work, whereas this fell to 
fourth place in the outer gone. | 

Other important fae@@$rs in making people want to stay 
in their present homes were, in the centro of tue citys 

Like living near centre of city 

Low rent 

Nearness to friends 

Like the house 
in that orders and in the outer ring: 

Like the house 

Like living away from centre of city 

Likes a cardeen 

Can't get anothar house 
This does strongly suggest that two of the most important factors 
in family mobility were the location of the husband's worlmlace, 
coupled with the vent the family can afford. 

Zulhams In the 1939 survey, all the people living in 
two streets were asked how long they had lived in their present 
home, where they had lived before, now long they had lived in their 
previous home end why they had moved, It was found thet only ond} 
fifth of the people had lived in their present homes for five or 
moreyears, and that twoethirds of those who had lived in their 
present homes for five years or loss had lived in their previous 


homes for five years or less. “his supports the suggestion al- 
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ready made that thore is a definite mebiie element in the 
population. Some typical cases of people with a short period of 
residence in beth Pulham and their previous olace of residence 
(incidentally fourefiftis of the people bad previously lived either 
in Fulham or an adjacent borough) weres 

Pather, mother, 3 children (714,713,110), labourer earning 

58s, a week, paying 17a, rent for 3 rooms, had lived in 


Puirholme Rad. for a year aml in orevious home in Fulhan 
for a year, 


Pather (M31, coachbuilder earning £2 a week), mother (JO), 
3 children (78,75 gl?) » paying 13s for two rooms in 

¥:.irholme Rde, had been there 6 months, and previously 
9 months at 25 Fairholme &d., which they had to leave bee 
cause it was pulled dow, 


** 


Rather (on dole), mother, 5 children (F721, laundress; P15, 
laumdress; F353; M7, orrand-boy; 13), total family income 
EHheSae6d- a week, paying 20s. rent for 5 rooms in sairholme 
Rde,s Where they have been 9 months; they moved ‘rom 

a basement in Perham Rd. round the corner because the baby 
needed more air; they were only six months at Perham Rd, 


Pather (M35, driver), mother (732), baby (135), income 508, 
paying 126.6d, rent for three rooms in Hilmer Gt. nad 
lived there 6 months, having moved from Archell Rdg, 
2 few humdred yards away, were taey had been for a yours, 
because the rent was too high and it was vermincus, 
Both the families whese previous home had been farthest away, 
on the other hand, had come to London for work reasons, A family 


which had been 29 years in Wigan came to London to find work in 1957, 


and had lived in Padvholme Road ever since (two years), the father 
having found work ag a bricklayer in South Kensington. Another fanily 
came up from Wales because the father was found a job in London by 

the Assistance Bowrd, ‘hey hed lived 8} years in Milmer 3t.-, the 
father working as a labourer ot Billingsgate, the mother ieing charring 
in Baron's Court Rd,, two daughters being clerks in the West imd (Uudli- 
bank, Sloane Square) and a son aged 14 a vansboy at Bromley, Keuty 
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though he a parently continued to live at home. 
Other reasons given for these Pulham families having 
moved from their previous home included: 


Had to be near father's now job (from | jembiey ) 

It's better here (lecal) 

Sold the old house (from the pono! 

Don*t know, “e mist heave been made (from Holland Pari) 
it was an unhealthy» damp basement (same gtr. ct) 


Some of the moves were for remarkably short distanees, Four people 
in Vairholme Rozd and one in Hilmer Street had moved from snother 
house in the same street, in spite of the fact that néarly all of 
them, when asked if they would prefer to live in any other house in 
the same street, gave answers _— ass 


If I meved I'd change the street, it's too noisy hore 


es I vant to get out of the company in the street 
All the houses are leusy, pornaps ons or two are clean, 
but I don't know of them 
I'd be jolly glad to get out of this street 
? Only one person in six gaid they would like to move to anotherk 


house in the sauce street. All the people “no actually bod moved 

to another house in tie sane street would not like to do so ajaine 
_ Becontrees Between 1922 and 1952 the rate of renoval 

from the LeC.C.*s Becontree Ustate, 


| $3 


a a 2 - 
20u8e on Becontres or any othe 2» ranged between 


9% ond 174, with an average of 106127, ‘The proportion of these 
ae removals duc to Council's notice was never more than 56%, Ub» to 
1927628 less than one-eighth of the remgvals in each year were due 


to Bouncil's notice (ise. because tenants iid not pay their rent or 


ing were in other ways unsatisfactory), but after th.t date this cause 
Lie of removal increased to ono-third of the totale ‘When the L.0.Ce 
decided to reduce the rents at Becontree in Nay 1929, one reason they 
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gave was “the wnusually high sropertion of tenants st Becontree 
who have come from over~crowded conditions in London and have been 
required to take accommodation suitable to the needs of their 


families 2% rents which are necessarily higher than they were 
previously paying". 

It is difficult to realise the scale on which removals teok 
place inthe early years of Becontree, where admittedly the ramoval 
rate was higher than on any other L.C.0. estate. In the first kaxk 
ten years of the estate's iife, 30,900 people came to the sstate and 
went away again, and in the year 1920829 as many as 10,000 people 
moved from the estate, qouch to populate a town the gize of Dorchester 
or Favorsnan. itenovals on this scale Very appreciably hamper the 
task of startin: and carrying on cormunity activities, such os elubs 
and socitics. 

Wathing: rs. Durant gives a table which shows the reasons 


why Watlin:c residents left their orevious homes, ag follows: 


Liore accommodation 267: | 
Bai health ao 
Better 2ccommedction 21 
Overerowding 18 
Nearer work +) 
Other reasons 7 


The interesting part of this table is the very small momber of pcople 
who actually moved to VatlLing to be nearer their work, compared with 
the much larger proportion who are kmown fram other studies to want 
to move in order to be nearer their work, People moved out to VYatling © 


to get more and better accommodation, and healthier surroundings fer 
rearing their families; 45° of them came from the two London boroughs 
of St. Pancras and Islington. <A great many of then, however, changed 
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their workeplace a‘ter moving to Watling to a more conveniamt | 
lecation, 4t the time of moving in, only 11° worked in Hendon, the 
borough in. which Wetling is situated, but by 1937 26did go. Similarly, 
the members working in Willesden and Paddincton, voth borouchs on 


direct bus routes down the “dgware Read, increased from 4. sach to 
| 1282 and 14°’ respectively. Similarly, theporoportions of “Vatling 
residents Working in the central borowshs of Chelsea, Holborn 

and Westminster and the City of London fell from 37) at the time 
of their arrival to 19¢ in 1937. 


ns At t.ese two places in the sresemt 
or survey tureeequarters of the sample were svecifically ssked why they 
iad moved to the district. “he results show.a striking iifferesece, 
4% Letehworth, 38; had moved there beeanse the Busband had got a 
job in the district, but this applied to only 0 at sAcehamoton,. On 
" the other hand, 17% had moved to Roehamoton Por health reasons 
eompared with only 57 going to Letehworth because of their health, 


Algo, 15° of Noohanrton veoolekk bad gone there because they Liked 


the district, and nobody 2% 211 at Letehworth gave this as a roasong 
for their having gone there, At Letchworth, hovever, 10) said tasy 
had always lived there, though of course this was not possibie at 
Roehampton. The followins table Bhows the main reasons Way poo le 
moved to the two districts: 


PERCENTAGES OF WHOLE SAMPLE SAYING THEY 
MOVED FOR THIS REASON TOs 


REASONS POR WOVIMG 
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Generally speaking, people had moved to Letehworth because they 

had a job there, or beeause they bad frienis or relatives already 
living there, while Roshaupton people had moved out te the Estate, 
mainly from the southewestern boroughs ef London, for theix ow or 
their children's health, or because they ifked the district. The 
following comments are representative of the wor reason for moving _ 
to +etchworth or — | pent | 


—— —— —- 
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strikes where he worked before so we , 
came here," 7500, previously lives over 11 yrs in kingston) 


‘Vecessi Z wae in wee Forth and 3 vas hard « there 
aan te a Cael “? 


“or my ee 
previously 


"Well there 


typichl remark, this from F55¢, 
5 yrs. in Brighton) 


busband's a bus driver on this elveult and I like 
here in pref = a SS ee | 
heal for the © ys taane, 2 a for two years 


"Sesex wag too far out and we got the offer of a house hure 
and took it. It’s convenient and near my husband's wor 
e lived previously for over 5 yrs. in Jesex 


The people who went to Letchworth because they had friends or relatives 
living there often did so when a tmusband or narent died, or else when 
they first married’ 


“My sister was living here, I lost mother in London, 
go I came hore and then I married." (3U5D, lived in London 
| six years) 


"I got mrricd and lgm we came here because my relations 
live here, My aisater is just dom the road,” (725), 
Lived over 3 yrs Wallington previously) 


ay had to come here to my tmeband's people when he died, 
SLL me at fivat-~ 7 wae cold and 
t+ know anyone, but / wouldn't go back 
9 mreviously over 11 yra, in "Horthamptos 


®t used to take in lodgers in London and then when uy 
Jpusband died I came down here to my Sener + ra 
both widows," (F78D, 7 yras in Iamen) 
4 coumon reason for moving to Seshauvten vag the health of some 
menber of the family, very often one or more of the childrens 


_* tried for V3 s to move else, My dauguter 
ae downstairs | t and the doctor 


| a house, Then ghe went off to do war 
ork and they piney us this little cottage." tPeOis oF prev 
: in flat and, pouse on sang. esta 


- ¥ y { ; é. oh 
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"ly busbend's work was in Putney and + bad a son in ao Mm 
sanatorium - suspected T.B. and they forbade nim to zo 
back to Pulham and the doctor got us in here and he’s been 
a different bey sinee and so have I ceen a dirferent 
person since I came here.* (7460, Pulham fiat for 15 yra. 

previously) | 

"Vall before we came here we lived in two rooms in Na mere 
smith with no conveniences. hen you have children you 
wait a place with conveniences, Ye applied to the Council 
and it was either this estate or Sarneg, and Barnes is low 
lying and this is high « more healthy for me 

| C 


"We was in a bagement flat - it was very unhealthy and 
the doctor said I must cet my little boy out of it." 
(736°, previously 6 yrs. in Brixton) 


"““iore openand healthier for children « we were 7 yeusgs trying. 
to get s heuse here - my husband was Brought up here and 
always wanted to get backs" (730Cg in Fulham flat previous 

two yoars) 

"Well, Yad being delicate, and the girl a bit delicate, we 
wanted somewhere heaithicr tran ulham,* (P50C, previously 

six years in Falhan) | 
Another reason comected with children was the desire for more space 
owing to an experding or growing up fanilys _ 


"it was too gmall as the children grew up so we got. out." 
50D, Putney flat during previous 8 years) 


"The flat we were in was too amall, That's why we put in 
for 2 house here and this estate was nearest to my 
husband's work," (725¥", Battersea flat previous 3 yrs 


“Thore was tee many in the flats and I hed to gow I didn't 
want to move." (760D, previous 5 yrs in Hammersmith flat) 


A good many poople want to Roehampton for wuat was described as 
its “selectness and superiority", Others went for the nice and open 
surroundings, The desire to have a garden also influenced people in 


going to iocgharmptonme ‘ 
"It's nice and open out here," (725C, 12 yro. in ‘ood Green) 


"I was broght up in Se¥ London. it's the nicest. part 
to live in," (745C, over 3 yra. in Hampstead flat) 
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"It's a nicer flat and nicer surroundings." (I65C, vrevious 
10 years in Havmeraith tenement) 


"We didn't lixe the house we had there and this district 
was nice and opon.” (755C, 17 years in Kensal Green) 


“Ye always liked this district fro its selectness ani 
superiority.” (750C, pmrevious 2 yra in Battersea) 


"Ve came here tdhave a garden, We prefer a little house and 
not se convenient to a very convenient house and no garden," 
(760C, Marble arch flst for 4 yrs) 


“Tne iLC mide my landlady sell her .ouse and they wanted 

us to se to the VYandeworth flats but my boy was young then 

and children aren't allowed into tie gar:en and we seeded 

fresh aixy « I think a child should mve « garden. a Was 

ditficult to get a house here ~ the people here didn t like 

the working classes coming up beree" (60D, 16 yrs. vrov- 
fously spent in a Hammermmith flat) 


4 few people moved either to Roehampton or to Letehworth because 
they happened to find sa house there, and without any spscial liking 
for the district before thoy went theres 


Rochamptens “We came here decause thers was a housing sucrgage. 
r didn't like it at first." (745C, 11 yrs. orevious 
spent in rooms in North London) 
het 


“Ye gagfx to come to London during the depression and 
we had to take what we could get. I nad a b¥eaccdown 
and we had to get out ani through medical polp i was 
sent up here and here we've stuck. -e though we'd 
make a move wien we'd finisked sehool but new we feel 
we dg get good value for our 15/« and we don’t want to 
pay much more," (#45C, spent previous 15 years in 
Parson's Green flat) 


“Well the house was empty for one th ng und we'd been 
waiting for a house and it just suited us at that 
time." (14 years in Letchworth) 


“Ye were living at Common View, but we wanted a nicer 

house, Ye were raying 8/9 a week but we didn’t wind 

paying wore for 1 better house." (725B, 1 yr. in 
Letchworth house 


fhe war also was responsible for some people moving to cither place, 


but rather more moved to Roehampton than to Letchworth, Jeocple Bae 


AUG. 
sometizcs thought the Sstate safer than the central parts of 
London ond moved out of their own accord, or elses were moved by 
the ICC if their orn houses had been destroyeds 


"Ye were bombed out of Heganer amd ths end the Council 
sent us up here. " (74%C, previously Hammeramith, one 
year in Roehampton) 


"Ye thought it would be a little bit safer out horse" 
(735C, previously Pulhas flat, 2 yre in 
Roehampton ) 


"Ye moved here at the begimmins of the var because I 
thought Jerry would be less likely to drop bombs, 
roun’ Bares Common. ‘ec Iggt only nad to wait 2 wonths 
for the place - my husband has a good job you see," 

P45C, previously in Hammersmith house, < yrse 
in Koenampteon) 


In 1939, the reactions of people in several blocks of 


flats in London to being moved were studied. in an area scheduled 
for slum clearance and demolition in Ocean Street, Stepney» that 
studied intensively, 46% of those interviewed said thay would 
like to rove, This unusually high proportion, however, was undoubte 
ediy influenced vy the fact that people mew the % they ‘ ‘exe going 
to be moved any ay, and felt that they might ag well maxe the 
best of a bad thing. The Jews in the area were rataer wore in 
favour of moving than the Coeckneys and the women were very mca 
more arxious to move than the men, Indeed, very few of the men 
wanted to move at alle | 
oving on to an arsa where the people had comp .ratively 
recontly been rshoused, it was found that 94% of the people Living 
on the Cable <treet {state of flata in Stepney said they were glad 
they hed moved. A comgarable sample in the diecka oF rlate in 


Ne 

Ola Dye -trcet, VYeatminster, was then asked the same question, and 
only 86% here said they were glad they had moved. The Old bye 
Street blocks were also crected before the last war, and a conside 
@rasic mumber of resicents had lived there all their lives. Dy 

way of contrast, the residents of an entirely new block, Kensal 
House in Jorth Kenalugton, were questioned, and Lore 90) sail they 
were glad they had moved, 

This evidence, scanty ag it is, suggests that even if 


thers was consideradle registance to the itea of moving, if »sople were 


moved to dwollings that were a definite improvement on their previous 


hemes, the majority of them  uite willingly «accepted the situation, 


This was borne out by the experience of the main survey, 
where tc every five poopie who said they liked their present home come. 
pared with their previcus one, two disidked it by comparison. This 
was particularly marked in the newer type of housing develovpme#;nit. 
in the old houses, approximately equal numbers likeland disliked 
their pvresent homes comvered with tueix previous ones, itn the Garden 
Cities, there were five likes to every two dislikes, in ths housing 
estate ten likes to ons dislikes, and in ths flets six likes to thre 
dislikes. 

Some typical general remarks preferring the present 
to previous home: 

"I came hore from a new house and this is much better 
built and everything." (340Cg Birsinghan, formerly 
lived in another part of Birmingham) 


"It's good to what we did have." (925), Diford formerly 
lived in house at Barking) " 


"“Tt's nicer than the house we had before, square rooms 
and nice bathroom." (0D,Letehworth, moved from another 


house in Letehworth) 
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"It's got « bathroom, ahd other things we didn't have 
before we came hore,” (M65C, Rochampton, previously 
lived in another house in Roehampton) . 


Some people, ho ever, liked their new house xt first, but were not 
so sure afterwards3 


"tT en Jepes coming here so much, it was all 30 fresh and 
nice, 1 falt it was like stertine life afresh, but it's 
Jisappointed me re :Lily, bits chipping off and ail tie 
shoddy work they have put into it." (7S0D, Yatiing) 


"I likalit when we came from poorer parts, but when you 
see better you got dissatisfied." (P45D, Watling) 


On tue housing sostates round London quite «2 number of people expressed 


theiy pleagure 2t cotting cut of Londén into what some of them call 
"the country": | | 
"Rveryiting’s so convenient. I shell hate to go back to 
Lonion,* (7300, Watling, bombed out of a London suburb a 
year wroviougly) 
"It's nice for the children. I wouldn't go back to London 
for anything." (750D, Watling, lived there more, than 5 
yoars | 


me tendency vas found also at Bournville in relaticn to Dirming- 


pe 
Oo 
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hams 


sftts lovely after the old house. wo came from in. 
lly Oak." (#35D) 


Sometimes »ssople gave specific reasons why they liked tae new suburban 
house better than the o14 one in London? 


"On, the Plats are lovely, they'* r@ so clean, not 
buggy like Suston." (P75D, Kentish Town flats 
(8.3. This was the old women who thoucht the 
flats . bit dull because there were no atreat 
fichts for her to ~ateh, sce Chapter XXV). 


"It has a bathroom. That's vexy convenient to what vs 
had in London." (P60D, Letchworth) 


"It's nice compared with London houses. It's got « nice 
bathroom and conveniences." (P70D, Watling) .. 
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"It's nuch better than London though, ve didn’t have 
& proper larder there or anything." (F365), Watling) 


One of the chief reasons for liking the new home by commrison 
with the old one was that people had moved from rooms. We saw in 
Chapter XXV how people who head been inprooms and moved to a house 
or self-contained flat, oftan stresysea the greater privacy of 
their new home, and a good many more remarks can be quoted.in the 
game strains 


“it's comfortable, and I an so used to it, and it's 
Lovely after wheres wo came from, we wore lucky to got 
ite" (1452, Bournville, lived there move than lv yrs, 

but formerly in rooms at Itirchley) 


"after all it’s = houge, it's better than rooms." (735BD, 
Birmingham, formerly lived in rooms in Birmingsan) 


"It's the first home I've had for cight years, it's lovely 
to poke your ow fire," (P25C, Bournville, formerly lived 
in rooms in Birmingham) 

®It seems a littis bit different from being in rooms and 

ve huve various things too, such ag a bathroom, an: 

things like thate"® (M70C, Letciworth, lived tiers iv yeana, 

, formerly lived in rooms in ‘Jteoney) 

*I have lived in one room, I like it here.” (¥35.,Secontrec, 
5 in family, formerly lived in one room in 
Stepney ) 


“You aporeciate it when you come from rooms to a house of 
your own," (P25), Watling) 


Some people, mainly on the -housing ostates, also said how much 
they liked living in a house as compared with a flat, but as we 
noted in Chapter XXV it was not always clear whether people meant 
a propor self-contained flat or part of « divided house: 


ios children it's good. I was in 4 fiat in London ond 
I like a house," (F25~, Watling) 


"I've cot the rum of the house. It's nice after being 
“*~ yged to a flat." (40D, Watling)» a 


A2Q~ 
"Tt's so nice from what we came from, we hove ow own 
street doors" (770),Malham houses, formerly in tenement 
house in Pulham) : 

Uther examples of this vcoint of view were a widow living in Tulham 
Court who was satisfied with her fleet and compared it to its advantages 
with her »revious home, rooms in sa tenement house; a motoredriver's 
wifes at York Rise flats who gaid she appreciated the cleanliness and 
comvenisonce of tie flat after livine in a tenement house in Ains's 
Crossz 28 packer algo living at York Rise, who said “you can't 
pettsr these places” and comoared them to the LCC flats in comers 
Town which he said were draughty, “na also spoke appreciatively of 
having 2 bathroom "after the old public baths", Also a railway worker's 
wife of York “ise, described as a chutty little worm, who said four 
of her five children were evacuated, and who wes boubed out of bee Ste 
Pancras flat and lost everything; she liked her new flst much vetter 
weeause it head ne best room. 

Reasons for disliking the present home as compared with the 
previous one were varied, but usually included less spece or fever 
conveniences? 

"I onme here eff am estate and I tmve regretted every 
moment of it. I don't lfke it at all. It'g most incom 
yenient and there are only two bedroomae"” (7350,5iminghan) 


"There's no bathroom. My other house had a batiroon," 
(960D, Portsmouth, bombed out) 


"i should prefer a better ons, I have always been used to 

more conveenes, we have always been in our ow place 

until we came here." (%50C, Letchworth, previously lived in 
house in Letchworta) 


"T game here from such a nice bungalow at Hornchurch. We 
couldn't afford the rent so we bad.to make mm @ changes — 
This house hed bugs in it when we cames* (P35, Becontree): 


e's 
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"I haven't settled in -t yet. “e were bombed out. It's 
not as big as uy last houses" (755D, Portanouth) 


"Yell, it's lovely here of course, LUvery conv micnce 
and everything. But we're used to a little cottace by 
oursclves, -e aren't uged to people on top like this,” 

(¥560C, Kentish Town, formerly lived in house in 
Norfolk) 


“it's very convenient in a way, but it's emaller than 
we are used to,® (7358, Letehworth, formerly lived in 
house at Holynead) 
and thig classic reply, a cri de goour fram a real Cockmeys 


"“(dislike) Sverything.e I'd sooner be back in London 
I don't like the country." (7702, Watl ine) 
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i In the orevious Chapters we have examined people's 
reactions to their existing homes, what they thought of their 


advantages and shorteomings, and how they came to choose. them, 
iit sort of homes would they really like if they had a free 
choice? “What would their idesl hemes be like? | 

one difficulty encountered was that most peo 018 seemed 
unable to give full rein to their imaginationknd allowed themselves 
to be bound by considerations of the rent they could afford to pay 
and so on. Many were unable to imgine that in the sort of world 
where they were really allowed to choose the kind of house they 
wanted, they might also be able to pay for it. With this linwation 


borne in mind, we may exsmine the opinions of the min survey 
gammle on this point. 

Mirst of all, here are some typical dream howes of 
Yulham people, The first is an ideal house of an IM0C whose 
husband was in the Amoy and whese two children, aged 13 and 16 
lived at home with her im a rather ol4 and poorly decorated firste 
floor tenement flats A 


8 ghowld like 4 house with a oe we yoom « 
know one room where you cat and cook and a se pat et . 
a.sitting-room, not too bigs Taorce, Yedrocms, and latins 
and lavatorios, one upstairs in the bathroom _ one 


do nastairs 
fa rge windows,. very light and airy, and and of 
. like bow winliows, really, the modern 


course a pone ey 
type, that let in all the © eet 
. dp the soullery I a like a sink and draining board 

all in one piece, do von know? Liks those steel ones, I 

think they are. 4nd I'd ai62 of Courses people ian our 
 gircumstances Me, have but I'd. a vofrigerator, 

se I would like a ocal fire in tha ine veda with ©. 

nice brick fireplace, and gas or olegtric in the kitchen, 

Gas, I think. Jlectric really ¢rics. air up wor, than 
gas, I always think, Gas fires dn. 


echt sesilieaadniaend + er el + 
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keen on central heating, 

I'd liko paint, definitely, %0 you can just sponse it 
down, anc. I like a nice warm colour -~ or one of ihoese nice 
plain parchment shades, with just a touch of colour round 
the top ~ a coloured picture rail or something like that, 

I*d like linolewm looking like tiles or else real tiles 
in the kitchen, and linoleum with russ in the sittings room, 

It would be quite niece to haves 2 balcony to mut windew 
boxes. on, but I don't really mind about that, 

t think it sho.ld be arranged that all the younc 
married couples are in one blocks and tisre ghould be come method 
of cad, tromsfer to 2 larger flat when a baby comes, it would 
have to be done by 2 central committec, or something like that. 
Then you could have another block for those with one baby, 
ami another for families with several childra@m."* 


The next. dream home is that of a fiftyeyoar old working woman with a 


Imoband, two children working and two childran still at seneol whe 


lived in an upper tenement flats 


"T'd Like a sitting room kitchen, so you could heve meals 
in it, anc a nice garden at the back for vegetables and 
chickens, and 2 flower carden in front. 

A nice bathroom, all done with lino." 

"How many bedrooms?* 

"Oh, well, that would depend on the family. One for 
each, I surpocuae 

Coalfire in the living room, and none in the 
pedroom, Idon't think fires in a bedroom are hcalthy.* 

tha like a sort of sunshine paper, if you imow 
wnat I mean, with just a little beading round tas top, 
flowers or fruite That for the sitting room, and blue 
for the belroomsd. ee 

I like boards in the bedrooms, not polished or 
anything of that, but serubbod, so they come up lovely 
and whadte, Just serub them with a bit of soap, The 
g@ne in the kitehen, unless perhaps we had a bit of 
lino there. I don’t like a stone floor in the kitchen. 
It's so cold and damp." 


invs 


Vinally, here is a young workingeclass woman (aged 26) who was 

plaming to get married as soon as her fiance returned to, Sngland 
and so was corticularly interested in future homes, She lived with 
her father and brothers in the lower half of a dismal grey tone = 
house in Pulhamg the top half was ict out to an elderly couplcs — 


"J want a flat, in one of tho veally new builJings, 


--* eae poe = e4, - 
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with not more than 6 or & families in each block, and 
a flat roof * a roof garden. 

To start with I wart something quite amall « just 
one very large room for living room - really large, bee 
cause I shall have a lot of furniture and I don't like a 
yoom crowied, Just a small, modium size kitchen, just — 
mousch to do the work in, and have preakfast sometimes, 

I like large windows everywhere, especially — 
over the sink, Tho bathroom and lavatory must be separate, 

me bedrooms, 

Witted cupboards in the kitchen, and a fitted table, 
so the kitehen won t need any furniture but chairs. I like 
a deep sink and chromium plated taps. I couldn’t have a 
refrigerator of course, so I'd like stone slabs in the 
pantry. | 

Bedroom to have fitted cupboards, 

Constant hot water, worked for the whole block. Gas 
fires in the bedrooms, coalfixre in the sitting~-rooms, 

Yashable maint everywhere. That golden opliour fi 
like, but any colour not too dark would do. 

I want stainsd boards in the sitting room, and 
rubberised flooring in the kitchen and bathroom so it only 
neead Ss i the 1 Phe 


ore are the views of a husband and wife from Tufnell Park, not 
far from the York Rise flats: 
(C class family: kusband 60, wife 50, two daughters living 


at home, both working. Flat in tenement house, < 77 a 
rooms, kitchen, share bathroom downstairs. Rent 16/6 


Wifes “I'd like to live on a Council. istate in the -idgware 
district, with 4 rooms, on 2 flpors, with a sculisry 
ani bathroom. The scullery has got to have a gink 
in it, but it mast be a big scullery you can cat in, 
T'd Like bluc wall paper in the scullery, and a few 
cupboards, « _one for pota and pans, and a large ‘cupboard 
for co.l, The floor would be cll tiled round, and a 
nice waite electric atove - they're cleaner than gas - 
and an open dresser like this (large, oldefashionea — 
dresser) 

I want a big front room with those sort of 
windows, ex a nice open grate, all tiles down the side 
and on the hearth and all. One cupboard in -ke sitting 
roam, and pink patterned wall papers 

Two bedrooms, pretty big, o¥ there isn't mach air by 
me Se you got bed, daest of drawers and drogsing- 

a0L0 ie 

In the bathxvoom I went a geyser, and the Lavatory 
must be separate, “iles all rownd, anc there aa suid ale 

: — be a sink venta the baths 
| and svory’ @ else, I like that woodey ‘flooring 
| pe “tus wicks parquet) ses comes up so aeouive 


425. . 


| Of course, I want a big garden, for cabbages, potatoes 
ami lettuces and all Kinds, and a yerd. 4ndea garden in 
front all flowers, | 


Husbands "There should be two bedrooms 1° yards sqvare, my om 
street door, and parquet flooring, There shoukd be one 
winiow in sach bedroom, = amoll open crate and - tilod 
hearth. 

In the kitchon there should be a bulter'’s sink and 
Wagphboard, a Duigealow gas stove, and snelves wth glass 


2 doors. The kitchen should be big enough to cat mosis in « 
, it should be one of the biggest rooms e de away ith the 


scullery, and have everything in the kitchen, “here 
mig, be a Window over the cooker. 
T¥d like the bathroom downst:.irs, with a lavetery next 
... 60 At, facing the garden. 

‘3 The sitting room wants to be 1: square yards, one 
bay window and two aide wincows, Parquet Tloor to »solish, 
to save the expense of floor cloth, I like an open grate 
with tile surrounds, and prover gless cupboards for the 
kmick knacks,. ; 

Ii want a goall garden, and just inside a corridor, 
fitted tohang up clothes," 


uen the interviewees in the main sanpie were assed what 


. 


kind of house they would like to live in if they could cioose freely: 
49% said a gmali house or 2 modern small house 

21% gaid "here" 

12% gaid a bunsalow 

5S said a flat 

13 made some other sus estion or had no opinion 


1 If the "here" answers are analysed according to whether Guc porson 


was actually living in @ house cr « flat, 


. “ 
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) Jos fist, Thus fewer poopie said they would really like to live 

in a flst than actually ‘cre Living in flats (157%) 

Tho follewing tabic shows the differences between the 
various types of housing in this respects. 

Lo 


WHSRS LIVING yg LIVI Heats VAITOR Po LIV am 
Old houses 43; 127 6%; 2155 
Go rden Cities 49 15 i cA 
Using estates 39 16 3 Re 
Pinte 60 5 13 15 


There is remarkably little variction in the figures for the three 
groups of houses, though the people living on the housing estates were 
relatively more keen to go on living where they were, amd less keen to 
live in 4 smal. house elsewhere than the rest. The reverse was the 
case with the veople living in old houses. This was only to be expected 
fa@_. that pcovile living in o14 houses wanted to live in new gall 
houses, whereas people already living in new mall houses were rather 
yy to. stey in them, The desire to stay put was strongest in 
Roehampton (31%/) and Bournville (30%), the two areas where tie highest 
degree of satisfaction with existing homes was registered. The desire 
for a gmail house somewhere clse was strongest in Birminghom (574) 
and Letehworth (56%). At Letelworth, Fulham and Ilford tae feeling 
in favour of staying out wes low (17-15%) 
Proctincglow £ecling was fairly constant at round about 
13-16;), except in the two Midland old housing areas of Sirminguan 
and Worcester whore it was only 688%, and at iiford in the castern 
suburbs of London where 21) of the people said they would rsoaily 
prefer to live in « bungalow, 
Peo-flat feeling was very low in all the house areas 
lespec ially at Lotehworth, where nobody at all wanted to live in a 
flat) with the significant exception of the Pulham houses, where the 


majority of people were not living in separate houges but on one oF 
more floors of a divided house, ore, 15, ania they would ike & 


#4 
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live in a flat if they hed the choise. At both the two blocks of 


flats studied, hywever, Fulham Court and York Riss, those wic sald 
they wanted to co on living "here" can be added to the pro-flat 
replies, thus giving 22) and 32% of people respectively who said they 
would like to live in a flat if they could chocse, On the other hand, 


Mahng Le aie pet F. 4 As 33 OC . i) + 4 or 1 7 
3 
ead ¢ ro 25 sath nouses 1° they could, thoush only 
7°) 


52% said they would like to live in a bungalow. “his is one of the most 
significant points in the wholes incuiry since it sussests tinit the 


great bulk of flatedwellers were only living in flats in default 


ef some morse satisfactory accomodation, Sven though a very bigh 


—— 


proportion (82:7 at York Rise and 74¢ at Pulham Court) said they were 
satisfied with their homes, this snows clearly that the gatisraction 
at oe | 
witicctieiox «was not &@sen. ‘G Fulhas Yourt, five out of soven of 
2 


those who liked tneir flat said they would have oxchanged ir reodlly 
for a @vall house or bimgaiow, And at York Nise, one of the bost and 
most modern blecks in London, the porrespomding proportion vas tnree 
out of five. 

Thove fisures sccord closely with the results of a small 


Stepney 
survey in the Ocean Street slum clearance aren of 


in 1959, 
wnere 855° of the »eovle about to be moved said they would s«2erer to 
live in a house in 3a row, ani many exnressed the strongest odjections 
to living in a flict. The Jows were glightly more in favour or living 
in flats than the Cockneys,. 

Curther confirmation of the know ocreferencs of the 
great majority of British people far living in houses ratser tuan 
flats was provided sy the 1939 survey of -‘ulham, Waen all tic Lnuabe 
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itants of two streets were as«ugd whether they would like to se req 
housed in a flat on the same sites and threeeoigiths said they 
would and fiveecighths said they would not. -easons that people 
gave for not wanting a flak includeds 

“il like houses" 

“I'd pathor have my om garden" 


~ 


“Not suificient privacy." 


‘Yot tne sort of flats being built at present Uy 
the leCeC.e They oucht to be individual, 2 am not 
mach of a mixer myself. they ought to have large 
halls far wrams. Bicycles should be kept downstaing, 
there ghould be conmamcal clubrooms for the man, 
women and kdiddics. Lifts would bes an advantace 

for kiddies, Tenants should be quite free to 

select and decorate toeir own flats."* 


ineludeds 


Reasons fiven 


if they were oasy to run ond chean.s«* 


"Yos, I'a weather have my rooms together on one 


"It would be more comfortable, I'm on the grownd 
floor here, when it's net you get ants in.“ 


“Yes if there were lifts, there's better air higher 
up." | 


The same people were aaked if they would srefer a house and a garden 


on an LOC Estate and if they would move to one if they were given the 
chanees There was a practically unanimous vote for moving to a house 
and garden on an LCC housing estate, but several people who thought 
they would prefer such a house and garden said they would uot meve 
there oven if they had the chance. These people taoucht that 

the rent would be too high or the distance from their work too Great. 
The ~easgons given for liking a house and garden on an LCC estate 
were mainly the wish to have a garden, roow for the children to play, 


4°09. 


gome@wnere to hang the washing out, somewhere private, and to have 
a bathroom, 


More bitter battles have been foucht over the  moostion 
of houses ye fists than over any other single practical issus of 
social reform. The antieflat mrty claim th=t nobody (or oractically 
nobody) either wants to or should have to live in a fiat. ‘The vroe 
flat party, on the cthor hand, claim both tht if there were really 
adequate flats (of which thore have been fewk in this country tm 


so far for working-class tenants) they would be appreciated, and 


that there is no satisfactory alternative method of re-houging the 
populations of our large cities. If s.so0ple are not reehouiscd in 
filets, they eay, but instead sare rehoused in siail houses at twelvo 
to the acre in varden Cities or suburds 2:1 over the country, it 
will only make matters worse by incrensin; transport »sroblens and 
still further reducing the rvaidly diminishing amount of ope 
cowry isft in this crowded island, 

4¢ is of the utwost importance therefore to find out 
the facts and to cet away from interested parties’ sreconcerptionsa 


on the subject. 


‘ The evidencs of tie «resent snyuiry is what Wor cn were 

’ more in favour of flats than men (5° as against 2%); that people 
waler 40 were slightly more in favour of flats then people over 40 
(6% as against 47); that sociel clays had no bearing on preference 
for flats; that people without children were very definitely more 


in favour of flats than people with children (117 as again st 7); 
and that psople with no gardens at all were wore in favour of 


living in flats than people with gardens (20% as against 11%) « 
and mich tho same holds true for »p°ople with neglected gardens 


Se ee . 


as against wellekept cardens, This gives us a picture of flat 
enthusiasts as being mainly oeople who heve not yet had any. 

children or waoge ciuildren have grown up and left themy that age 
plays little or no vart in the differences. This suggests that flat 
are not the sort of dwellings people want to have all their lives, 
but are suitable for couylies for a period after they are married, 
and before children start to arrive, and again when Ghe family 
has grow up and left home; and also guitable for single veoples 
This does not wean of courge that all peeple in these gatesgorics 
always want to or should ever be mde to live in flats, but it 
dees suggest that a forward housing pelicy ought to budld flats with 
a View to satisfying the needs of some at ouy rate ef these sections 
of the pooulsztion. 

The desire for a garden is another important factor in 


> 
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whether or sot -eople wanted to live in a fiat 
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OyCeO FaYrgens Win ves (> ARVe 2 BavE iA “ © Cif saeS Vit) Ch RR RGD: 
93% £554999 O53 errec 5 50 smal. Bpouses Since no flats 


have private gardens attached to them, although some Plata have 
communcal gardens and others have Allotments (at the present tine 
the communceal garden of the «ork Rise flats bas been converted to 
individual allotments) clearly if people want an individusl garden 
they mum would not be satisfied with a Plat. 

legen per cont. who had been in their present homes 
for leas than two years would like to live in a flat, but only 
three per cent. who had been more than ten years in their present 


Az4 
homes would like to do so, This mesons that flated@wellins appeals 
to peopls who move about a lot. 

Pinally, here ars some representative ramari«s in favour 
of warious tyyvos of house, It is noteworthy that a good many of 
the poonle who said thoy would like to live in a fist still had 
arpiersg-pensees in the direction of a house, implying that if it 


were not for their fanily or the rent or for some other factor 


they would still really rather live in ~ house; nevertheless 
Vlers wWwers gome quite cenuine flat enthusiasts 


"4 house is bad for my heart, but I'd really gvefer 
eX house. 4. flat would be nthe Fen (750C, Roe hn woton) 


"You can shut your ow front door." (345D, Becontree) 


"No choice with 2 family but if + was on my ow i'd 
like a flat." (850C, Becontres) 


"Oh, my @dear} You d on’t know whet is going to havsenj 
Ve may heave to Live in two LOOMS. I'd realiy like 

a nice four-roomed f15t.F (T45C, ili “ord } 

"tT think a flet’s nice for a hild," (730C, Kentish Tow) 


"I like flats because the rooms are larger and cirier 
and on the level and only your ow dirt." (4 ICs haa 
20m 


"A tywo-roomed filet. Ye couldn't afford a house." (60D, 
Kentish Town) 


“s downstairs flat with a garden." (740C, Balham flats) 


Here, also, sre somo goti=iial rewarka 
“Yet flats in big buildings." en Pulham flats) 
‘Wy tsband dows a lot of work st home. It's nice to 


have the whole house ~ I hate flats. It's tk torrible 
to heave children in flats." (50D, Adlhan houses) 


"The younger ones like flets,but, I like upstairs to 
bed - it's fresher.” (3600, Birmingham) | 


"Something amail and convenionts 


this is too ‘large 


“s he 


for us really and yet I don’t like a fiat." (7300, Ilford) 
"No matter where you go, you hear people talking «about the 
flats. ‘They don't like the look of them, Dow Arundel 
Jt. where they pulled some houses down, they put up some 
Little houses mors modern, They were very nice - much 
etter thon Plata." (236D, Portsmouth) 
Those who wented& to live in gamall houses often specified “modern*g 
nhousege But occasionally people said they would rather Live in an 
Oldefashi ned or old-hotse begause it would ba more solidly wilts 


"A smaller house, because ny children have got marricad 
and gone awaye" (MBOC, toehampta) 


HA 


4 gmail modern house « everything laid on electric." 
(725C, Roshampton) 


"Smaller - we are gotting older and the children are loavinge" 
(755C, Bournville) pee 


"an old feshioned house." (340D, Birminghan) 


"4 nice little house that I'd hed the budlding of under my 
eyes." (P30D, Watling) | 


"A whee Little house right away from everyone." (740D,5econtrec) 
"4th a room I could shut off for beste" (735D, Becontree) 


"Parlour wpe, so that I could kee» the front seem near tne 
mark for visitors." @35D, Becontree) 


"I'd like one of thove little houses they're putting up 
suitable for o1¢ neople. They shouldn't allow children in 
them." (970D, Worcester) | 


"I'd idke to be on our owm in a nice little house." (240D, 
Kentish Town) 


“I'd like 2 little house, of course." (F70D, Kentish Town) 


"A house on own where there's no. worry from annoying 
poopie." (F45D, Kentish Tow) 


“We've been trying to get a heuse on our own but they 
are teo expensive." (740C, Fulham flats) ’ 


“A house on sy owm in the country with a nice garden and a - 
Place for a pig and fowls." (P79C, Fulham houses)... 
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435. 
Some remarks specially in favour of gmall modern houses er counei) 


"4 nice modern house, but not too modern because they 
are cold," (725C, Ilford) 


"A little modern house, keke tux bright and easy to keep 
clean," (730C, Ilford 


"What I*d really like is a little house on an Jstate 
with a garden, (725C, Pulham flats) 


"A nice new modern house with a garden," (745D, Worcester) 


“ag nice little modern hous Nice and clean, with the 
electric." (725D, Yorcester 


"Something more modern though these modern houses like 
at Edgware are too gmall for two families. I do like 
lofty rooms," (750D, Fulham houses) 


"The nicest houses I ever saw «- for council houses, that 
is, were at Wednesbury. There was one long living room 
with a circular window at édach end, go that the sun was 
always coming in, Then they had a kitehenctte. I reckon 
our council ought to co there and learm a few lessons," 

(sap, Portamouth) 


"Ye often talk about a little council house like at 
Bdgwave,.* (740D, Kentish Town 


Buncalows also have their definite body of fans, the main 
attraction being no stairst | 


"A modern bumgalow «- stairs « they’ xe hard when 
you are getting one" (50D, Roehampton) 


“Por my part I would a bungalow, but I would want 
to design it myself." (F70D, Roehampton) 


“All on one floor « don’t have to worry about the 
children on the stairs." (7350D, Watling) 


—*I'd like a ow, but that uses up such a lot 
of space," (7500, Tiford) 


 “ “Like they are down the river. ALL the rooms on a 
. level and opening on to a gardens.* WOD, Kentish Town) 


-®A12 on one level - it's warmer," (3745C, Pulhan houses) 


x: 434 
fa 
We gee thus that the Dream Home of the majority is still the 
gmali modern suburban house, -referably with a garden and 


possessing all modem conveniences, such as electricity, hot 
Well designed flats are and 
would be appreciated, but the great mass of people as yat hanker 
after "a house of theiz ow", 


and cold water and a bathroom, 
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Most people in the Dudley Road district and in Smethwick, 
from being pleased with their houses, were also 
satisfied with the neighbourhood, Reasons most fre yuently 
given for this wag that it was convenient for shopping, it 
Was near the tow, the neighbours were nice. A few people 
produced all these reasongs 
¥40Cs "There’s a nice lot of people and it's convenient 
for town and the main road and everything." 
P25D: “I like all the neighbours, they're very nice, 
4nd it'oenear the town and the shops," 
The expression, or its equivalent, often used by Portsmouth 
, eee *I don’t mix much’ was conspicuously absent in replics 


Some otiner people liked the district beeause it 
was convenient for works 
W35C: "It's conveniont for his work." 
¥WS0Ds “It's convenient for his wore, when he's her 
afterwards§" (now in RAP). 


One woman saids 
74003 "The people round here are protty decent, don't try 
and interfere with yo: at all, which is a big thing. 
In ~est districts people try ani get tae better 
of one anotheor,.* 


Where people did dislike the district, an. this was the exception, 
it was usuaily beeause of tne dixt: 
12230Cs "It's a dirty neighbourhood « the windows get very 
black, und the curtains and everything." 


(Investigator report) 
Generally speaking, people were less satisfied with the place they 


lived in than they were with their homes, the actual houses in which 
they lived, 
Of the cleven localities studied, seven (Becontrec, 

Pulham, Ilford, Kentish Tow, Roehampton and Watling) were in London 
and five (BirminghemSmethwick, Bournville, Letchworth, Portsmouth 
and Yorcester) in the Provinces. 411 the areas were thus in the 
Midlands or South of England, and any conclusions dram from the study : 

must therefore not be taken as applying to Great Britain as a whole. ’ 


436, 
The neighbourhood problems of the North of Sngland, Seotland 
and Wales, all relatively unpropserous areas during the inter 
war perioi, are probably different in several important respects 
from those of the relatively prosperous Midlands and Souths. « 
Of the eleven areas, three (Pulham, Xentish Tom and 
Resharpton) were inside the County of London, three (Becontree, 
4iford and Watling) were in the outer suburbs of London, two 


(Birmingham and Portsmouth) were in the contre of large provincial 
eitios, and of the remaining turee, one (Yorcoster) was in the 
centre of a médiumesiszed provincial city, one (Bournville) was on 
the outgicirts of @ large provincial city, and one (Letecimorti) 

was in 2 @aal- industrial ond residential towm in the Home 
Counties, Those areas sre thus fairly representative of urban 
life in the Midiands and South of Gugland, but do not touch at ali 
the 20° of the population which lives in rural arcas, although 
goue people at Lotehworth and to a Lasser extent at Bour vills 
and even at Vatling rogerded themselves as living in tae CUUDtEYs 
The five places where the largest proportiomof people Liked the 
district 


WOPOs 


The five places where the largest proportiompef people gialiced 
the district weres 


Thus, four out of the five most liked »slaces were housing estates 
or garden cities, while four out of the five most disliked places 
were old house areas, All the most lixed places, including Kentish 
Twon whieh is on the edge of the extensive open space of Hampstead 
Heath, are on the edge er right away from heavily builteup areas, 
while the five most disliked places other than Watling are in the 
eontre of a buillteup area, and even “atling is becoming so heamed 
in by later building in the Sdgware and lil] Hill districts that 

it is fast Beasing to be near any open country. It will be noticed 


that Watling appears in both lista; this is largely duc to the 
valatively small number of people (107) who have not made up their 
minds about its 

Over the whole sarple, 69% said they liked the neigh- 
bourhood caompored with 723 who liked their hoses; 12) disliked 
theiy neighbourhood compared with 14 who disliked their houses; 
and 197 were doubtful about their neighbourhood compared with 14g 
who were doubtful about tueir houses, This greater tt disinterest 
in the neighbourhood was symptomatic of the whole attituce towards 
the neighbourhood and of mich that is wrong with our democratic 
society toeday,. ‘The home is something real, and concerns people 
intimately, and they feel more positively about it than they do 
about the district they live in.» 

This disinterest in the neighbourhood was found most 
strongly in the central urban areas, where twice as wany had no 
opinion as on housing estates and in garden cities. The disinterest 
was highest (35%) in liftrd, which was the place where fevest people 
said they liked the neighbourhood (48%), and lowest (2%) in Roe- 

hampton where the ‘highest number of people (96%) liked the district. 


438, 
active dislike of the district was less strong than disinterest 


in the central urban areas, but in the outer areas, particularly 
at Vatlinz, it was as strong as, or even stronger than, disinterest. 
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So far we have only considered variations in epinion* | 
about the neighbourhood on a torriterial basis. There dey however, 
seem to be certain differences based on gocial factors. Len, for 
instance,. appeared to ha e a strogger attachment for the district 
they lived in than women, while B clams were less inclined to Like — 


the dist@ict where they lived than C or D glass, There Wass however, 
Little or no distinetion between people over and under 405 between 
C and D class people, or between people with and without chiidren, 
in this respect. Youmger people shoed a glight tendency to be 
mere dissatisficd with their home district than their elders, imak and 
that this differenee was a real one is shown by the fact that 29) 
of those under 40 had some sort of ———" to suggest compared 
with only 21% of those over 40, = a 
when it comes to the length of time people haye Lived in 
their oresent homega, we find that appreciably more people who had 
lived in thier homes for more than ten years liked the district, 
and appreciably more people who had lived there for two years or 
less disliked the district. This shows that the longer peo le 
stayed in a place the more attached they became to it, oF conversely, 
if they liked a place, they stayed there for a long time. Thore was 
a strong correlation between liking the home and liking the district. 
Woarly 80% of those who liked their houses .1iked,and only. % 
disliked, the neighbourhood, Opinions of people who disliked their 
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houses were divided in almgst equal thirds betwoon liking, disliking 
or being doubtful avout their neighbourhood, of those who were 


doubtful about their houses, 68% either disliked or were doubtful 


about the neighbourhood, This suggests that to a very large extent 
people regarded their homes and the district in whieh their homes 
were situated as a unity. The habit of using a place as a dormitory 
and of taking little or nox interest in the haypenings of the 
surrounding cormmumity is largely a middleeclass one, and in this 
study of workingeclass housing it was rare for a person to like 
their house but dislike the district, thovgh rather more frequently 
tne district was liked but the house disliked. -<eople who were 
doubtful «bout the one also appeared as eften as not to be doubtful 
about the other, which suggests th t they had a vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction with both house and district but were umable to pin 
this dowm to anything definite. 

As might be expected, mors than YO); of tus people Wao, 
if given a free choice gaid they would stay in tre house or the 

where 

district she they lived, also liked the district. Most 
interesting were the people who gaid they would like to live in a 
flats only 482 of thom were satisfied with the district they were 
living in, And a amallier degree of dissatisfaction vas found among 
those who said they would really like te live in a suburb, loerhaps 
most #utprising of ail, considering that only those living in the 
two garden cities could in anysense be said to be living in the 
country, was the fact that 657 of those who said they would iixe to 
live in the country expressed satisfactions with their present 
neighbourhood, and only 15% specifically said they were dissat- 
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satiefactions 

What were the things that meade people like the district 
they lived in? The following table attempts to anewer this question 
im go far as it can be answered within the limite of this enquiry. 


FACTORS WHIGH MAKS PUOPLS LIKE THA DISTRICT Tity Live Dil, 
EXPRISSED AS A PERCQTAGE OF GITUATIONs 


Situation 100% 
Doubtful 

Shops 

Ady 

Seignin urs 

Habit 

Valks, Darks, otc. 
fransport 

wuietness 

Cleanness 

Children 

Hisar work 

Comparison with previous 


4 
e 


district 8 
very thing 8 
Vothing 8 
santertaiment — 4 


Some of tuese factors are considered in detail in ister Chapters 


in this Section, vis % 


Shove Chapter XXX 
tramspert & Near 

Wowk 2a | 
Neighbours o <Xxxas 
Walks and Parks ad XXATV 
Sytertainuent " LARRY 
Children « XXAVIITE 


The remainder, consisting of the wore general faetors can Memstiay 
usefully be discussed here, 
Situations “here people stated they liked the district 

because of its situation, they ecosmonly used phrases like *nice and 
open* and "central", If these two desiderata could be combined most 
people would think they had found the ideal situation, The situation 
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was far the most important factor in Bournville where 57° gave 
it, at Roshamptdn (487), at Leteoiworth (38%) and at Kentish Town 
(32%). At Bournville, Letehworth and Roehampton a good many people 
aleo mentioned the trees and greenery and general beauty of the 
district: 
"It's just like the country.” (755C, Bournvilic) 


"It's nicely situated ty from main roads and traffic." 
(W35C, Bournville) 


‘“ever lived far away + it's open and n tural open sydoos 
and tr-ss," (P35C, Bournville} ) 


"Well, you're near fields for the children,” (345D, Kentish 
: Town ) 


“Vell mo « the factories are far onough away and not 
too far « they don't spoil yéur washing.” (°600,Letciworth) 


Situation wag naturally a icss important factor in the central 

areas whieh could by no stroteh of the imagination be deseribed as 
“niee amd open"; thus only 7) in Bimingham, 10% in Ilford, 12) in 
fercestecr and 14% in Pulham expressed this view, and those who did 
strecsed the central position for shopoing, 


cotting to work and 


AS 
bas" 


so forths 
"“I%ve always lived noar a main read." (7565, Birming.«n) 


"Yo'tve lived here a long time and it's very handy.” 
(GOD, Birmingham) 


“Tt was near town when the kids were Little." s2 SOD» 
| 201in¢ } 


"It is near shops and children's «elfare Centre, 
and noar the country and the town." (725), Iiford) 


“Hendy being near my work «+ I can get back and look 
after the boy." (F40D, Birminghan, 


7y, goed shopping centre and then t-evets the factories - 
aot, Gas Light, Power Station they mean plonty of worke | 
(745), Fulham flats) 
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Aiz; 8 the air and healthiness of the district was praised 
in exactly the same places as the situation; indeed liking a place 
because it was airy or healthy was only a variation of liking it 
for its openness, The air was praised most of all in Kentish Town 
(38%), where mot of the tenants head rently moved out of the amoky 
district around Suston Station; next in Roehampton (30%) and. 
Watling (19%) where tenants had also moved out from immer Tendon 
boroughs. Bournville, Letchworth and Becontree were also praised 


for this reagon: 
“It's fresh and high une" (750C, Roehampton) 


"“avay from the slums.iimk Clean and healthy." (1160D,Roch~ 
hamptons 


"Tae air is lovely." (F40C, oe 
"Plenty of fresh air," (P70D, Watling) 


*I$'s lovely up here in the oe. and the sum, of courses 
You feel you can breathe," (750C, Vatling) 


"Well, I like the nice clear air and plenty of sunshine 
and the houses not too close together." (750C,Watling) 


“The country, The frogh airs it's sometimes rather 
gharp, but at the moment it's beautiful." (75D, 
. Letebworth) . 


“it's oven » Bequtiful, So bracing, it mkes you 
411 at first." (F70C, Letehworth) 


In the old house areas it was hardly surprising to find witli in 
Birmingham or Worcester, and only 1% or 2% in Pulham or liford 
liking the district for this reason, though Portemouth's air was 
given by 10° of the interviewees as a reason for liking the district. 
One old Pulham woman who had lived in the district for more than 

20 years liked Fulham because it was so healthys 


"It's very heal dector told me it i 
thiest ~ ag i uy London because it is 


vad on 


sandy soil,® (370C) 
Doubtful: People who said they liked the district but could 
give no @efinite reason for doing so, were found most frequently in 
the old houses, the fints, the housing estates and the carden 
cities, in that order, 


The fact that this mmm point of view was found most often 
in the old houses and in central urban areas, where people had been 
living for longer periods than in the newer and outer areas suggests 
that people had a sentimental attachment to the district which 
they could not rationally explain, Wien they were asked if they 
liked the district they agreed spontaneously but never gave any 
specific reason, 

Habit: The people who Liked the district mainly because they were 
used to it, came chiefly from the central urban areas, especially 
Pulham (30%), Woreester (29%) and Birmingham (26%): 


"So used to ite I've always lived here and in Hamore 
emith,." (3350C, Pulham flats) 


“I've been in Pulham 56 
to go anywhere else,* 


ears. I'd ve lost if I had 
» Malham flats) 


“thye lived here a great. many years « my son and 
were born here." (760C, Ilford) 


"When you first come to a place you feel strange, 
but 10 years later when I went back to my old house 
TI wondered wk how I could have lived there. The 
children eried and said to ne 'ue're not coming back 
to live here, are we, Mim?*."* . 


This foeling was also growing in some of the newer areas, are ey 
garden cities, and on the new housing estates? 


"Yell, I. think I'd feel strance anywhere slee.. We've 
lived here since mr weve builte" (P25C, Becontree) 


"I*ve lived here so ee « I imow all my nuigieeue" 
dial | P6SC, P65C, Bournville) 
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Quietness wag given as a reason for liking a 


Quietness: 
district mainly in the housing estates and Bournville, though 4 


to 5% liked some of the old houses in central areas for this 


reagon slsor 


"The quietness and absence of publics." (345D,Bournvillie) 


"The trees « you're not too far from the ; dts 
nice and near the country - it's peaceful,* Ce 
Bournville) . 


"It's quict - no cinemas, no pumping stations, no 
shops," (¥760C, Bournvillic) 


"It's better than it used to be ~ it’s quict mow and 


you feel safe in it « you can leave things out and 
nobody touches it." (F75D, Bizminghan) 


"I've l#ved here many years « it's very quiet and vory 
resvectable,* (F60D, Birmingham) 


"The people aye nice and quiet « ticre’s no rows going 
on, if you imow what I mean." (360D, Ilford) 


Gleamnesg: The place which was most lixed because it was clean 


was Loteciworth (147%), followed by Roehampton (8%), Becontree (67) 
and Watling (67): 


? 
uM fiw < 


"It's clean and opens" (F25C, Bournville) 
"I love the neighbourhood - it's ileal - it's nice, 

select, quiet and it's always tidy, fresh and clean,* 
¥60C, Bournville) 


“This is a very very nice otrost - os Cleans" (FS0D, 


irminghan 
"Cleaner than most. It really is a garde a 


"Bear the school, nice and clean, lovely air. Good 
uses. Not overlooked just Jom here," (7450, Letchworth) 


*7t*s clean and healthy if you can stand the first 
winter, and the factories are awayy" (¥56B, Letelmorth) 


tn all the areas studied a 
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number of people compared the place they had moved to favourably 
with thoiy old district. Several on the new housing estates 


commented on how much better they liked Becontree or Roehampton 
than Londons 


"It's better than London." (740D, Becontree) 


"J wouldn't go back to London for anything." (F30C, 
Becontree) 


"Nicer than most ICC Estates." (MOC, Roshampton) 


"It's supposed to be nice and healthy hich up near 
the common. I wouldn’t like to bek in the streets 
again nows" (345C, Roehaxpton). 


"Yell, wo're not so crammed as London." (750), Vatling) 
Very few people either liked everything or jiked nothing about the 
place they lived in. Likins everything usually boiled dow to 
one of the othe reasons such as cleanness or neighbourss 
"Gverything-it's nice and quict «- it's lovely in 
the sumer." (745C, Bournville) 


"i like uy neighbours. I've nothing to grumble 
about. I'd like to stay nere." (60D, Birminghan) 


“Just like it « don't imow why specially." (f25/,Iiford) 


"“Sverybody is genial and kind. It is handy for 
shops and generally nice,* (R60C, Ilford) 


"Z love Ilford ~ Itve always lived xhere,." (FS50C) 


"It's a nice tow, it’s pleasant for working class." 
7 (W65D, Letchworth) 


"Year shops, schools and ficlds....enone better, Best 
council estate there is," (745C, Roehampton) 


Most of the reasons why people liked the district where 
they lived had their counterparts in areas which were not so 
favoured. It is interesting, however, that 37% could think of 
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no specific reason why they disliked the neighbourhood, and a 
further 197 could give only a vague reason which virtually amounted 
to their having no reagon at all for disliking it. Some typical 
remarks by people who had no reagon for disliking the districts 


"Nothing. I'ma person who makes the best of 


"I've not enough time to go areund finding fault." 
(750C, Becontree) 


"VYe're glad to get anywhere," | (P7OD, Worcester) 
"I've got nothing against the neighbours. Theytre 


all right... It is home after all and you have te 
like ite" (745D, Worcester) 


ngae¥ 


ot suppose it's your om sphere in life, It's no 
good trying to be any higher." (755D, Birmingham) 


"Yo bad points at all." (760C, Bournville) 

"Nothing to dislike in ite I've lived in all sorts 
of quarters and I like this as well as anyvhere,* 
(750C, Letcnuworth) 

A very small minority disliked everything about the districts 


af dislike Wereester altogether « I dislike the . 
people." (FS0D) 


' By oat ~ le —— at alle I'd like to go back 
ee | a from weople are more. 
soctables® (Hl00, Tiferd 


ay iialike it altogether. We come fron the a ~ 
was t up on a farm ~ you don't get used to 
towns." (745D, Portsmouth) 


"There's nothing to like very muchis It's not 
picturesque is it? You couldn’? do. much with Steere” 
, (Ra0c, Portsmouth) — 


ke to go bask to Chelsea," 
7250, Fulham houses) 


Of the more specific roasons for disliking the district, the most 
important was dislike of meighbours (sce fuller discussion in 


"I dislike all of it. I%d 
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Chapter XXXII), but this represented only 9% of the whole 
sample and none of the other specific reasuns given affected 


more than 5%, It will be convenient to discuss the frustration 
reasons in the same order as the gatisfaction reasons: 
Situations There was no predaminant reason why people 
did not like the situation of their district. Complaints on | 
this score were found most in Watling (92), Birmingham (8%), 
Portemouth (74), Pulham (7%) and Kentish Town (5), but all were 
concerned rather with the site of the individual house, and 


reasons given were that it was not near a h@spital or river, that 
it was opposite. the public lavatories or necr the factories 
or down a little alley, or that thse ground was lowelyin;; or damp: 


"It's lowelying just here and the clay soil is damp." 
| (W45C, Bournville) 


"I don't think the houses should look into each other's 
backs o you need more room, But they shouldn't be 
too far from people's work." (365), Birmingham 


"It's not open enough." (750C, Biminghax) 


"It's miserable, dom a little alley with all tuese 
miserable people. So old too." (725D, Worcester) 


"I'd like a house in a street and it's not good for 
my niece back. here ~- all old peooplesse+es" (350¢, Vioreester) | 


"I come from an open part, up by the football ground 
and I don’t like being dow here," (P25), Watling) 


"Thoy shouldn't budld places near to the factories. They 
were a at the factory when we got those landmines 


here," (745, Ilford) 


“I wish it was a bit nearer London, or the shops; it's 

a . to walk with a heavy shopping basket. it's 

o have that factory just eimere, “ances es AG the | 

there io a saw manufacturers there and they aro i 

oo bad, But we did have a motor pe wong station — 

“zed $0 be meet SmGe> Snell ce tony Damned 
* (pase, Liford) 


a 


"There's no hospital betwen here Oldchurch and Rom 
ford, there should be one nearer." (F25C, Becontree) 


*Ye're put baek out of theway like, There's no outlook, 

You den't always want to out in the afternoon and when 

the sun is shining it's miserable, nothing to look at." 
(735C, Kentish Town) 


"Well, it's opposite the lavatories here - that's not 
wery nice but it can't be altered," (F70C, Roehampton } 


"I wish it was nearer the river - I like the river."® 
(725C, Roehampton) 


Also disliked were houses that overlooked each other (cf. Chapter 
XXxv). 


Ajiz; Complaints that the quality of the air wag bad came 


of scourge mainly from the old housing areas in the centres of towns, 
gome people stressing the lack of fresh air, and especially in 
Birmingham, the smokiness caused by the factory chimmeyss 


"it has bad air. This was once a marsh and it's not 
good for rhoumatism.” (750C, Fulham flats) 


"It's very lowelying. I don’t feel se bucked up as I 
did when I lived in orth London." (3406, Pulhan flats) 


"Tue long depressi atrects. Tue general ugliness 
and airlessness,.* 7506» Pulham houses) 


"The smoky atueophere from the factor’ ween you 
hang your washing out "Wap set it all tia gmats," 
» Birminghan 


People subject to rheumatiam often mentioned the dampness of the 

gubesoil, «nd this seemed to be a grievance particularly to 

Bournville: 
“Rather fiate Lot of mis 


« bad for heuma tian." 
(300, Bournville) | 


There's a lot of Pema eat, le and = BO “dampes 


"The clay soil makes it damp," (760C, Bowmville) 
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While in some ef the mere rural places, there were complaints 


that fresh air was all very well but you could have too mich of a 
good things 


"Sometimes ink the winter it seems a bit too open 
and colds" (¥55D, Roehampton) 


"I never thought 7 Sse Letelwurtn) it does here." 
PROD » ciuwor 


Habit: A emall mamber of people, especially in the older housing 
areas, felt that they had lived in the district too long and would 
like a chances 


a7 am not overkeen ~- I am fed up with it. I'*vo iim 
lived here all my life and I'd like a change." (740C, 
Pulham flats) — 


"Not so mich as I used tom, I've got tired of it after 
all this time. It's a bit desclate at times - not 
enough enjoyment and you've got to make a train 
journey to shope" (73550, Becontree) 


"Not anything. I tell you I*ve been here years too 
Longesesthere are no shops, there should be a market 
and cheaper trains." (45D, Becontree) 


Linked with this attitude was that of the people who disliked their 


present district compared with the one in which they had lived 
previously; some of these had lived in the cou try. and did not like 
living in the town, But more common was the attitude of those who 
liked living in London and regretted having moved out to a housing 
estates 

"ttm used to the country." (340C, Fulham flats) 

"Rverything seems so gad and dirty beeause of the 
Shops are closed and houses imocked about, 
only temporary, I hopes Before the war we had 
everything and tao, a e district to live in," 
» *ulham houses 


“Yot so well as the one I came from (Kensincton)." 
; inasD, Pulham houses) 


or two, just where you 
. @ A kee “ast Ge eae tae ot 
to find for miles and miles; ali the same, you cet t 
— the = veg the apt ae or — ot _ You feel 
en you fr) u are in a BLASS. 
) ““tgeoD, ont ree) | 


"I'm used to Lomion." (#40D, Becontree) 

“It's dull compared with London." (P25), Beeo tree) 

"I prefer London - this is too solitude for me." (345D, 
Watling 


) 
Commected with this was the point of view, especially found at Dford 


(19%), Fulham (11%) and Portsmouth (104) that the district had 
deteriorated in tone and was no longer so respectables 


"I don't epiticise but it's not as nice as it used to 
be." (7§0C, Birmingham) 


“Tl don't like it as mich as 1 used to « it's deteriorated 
a lote"® (775C, Ilford) 


"The people, they seem to have no idea of tidiness or 
Cleanliness « I wonder whet the district is coming to," 


"It is not so well kept now... Fences are down and children 
play in gy Bp and. make a row « .roper slum it's 
gettings® (345C, Tiford) : : 


"Noisy and towmy ~ it's quite different to what it was, 

It used te be green fields round here, that’s why we 

bought it, beeause uy husband kmew I leved the country." 
(P60C, Ilford) 


"When we first came it 7 very el it’s deteorioratings — 
| yooc, Ii 


"The neighbourhood's gone down a Lote" (740C, Ilford) 


"Yell the neighbourhood has gone down though I shouldn't 
run it down - I've had five children in this house." 
— (W70C, Ilford) 


"Ye'ye got all. sorts here now from others parts of Porte« | 
mouth. It used to be quite a different kind of neighbour~ 


- y a 
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"It's not bad, but like everywhere else, there's younc 
married 1 ana children come and it’s bound o go 
down, * » Letehworth) | 

"It was a 


neighbourhood years ago, but now thoy 
hang wash out and chep wood on the doorsteps." 
(775D, Fulham houses) 


"Filthy road. It's become @ slum, There are some 
really terrible things that go on. Women living with 
men wno are not their husbands and neglecting their 
children - oh, it's terrible." (740C, Fulham houses) 


"I dislike it intensely. It was nice at one timo but 
the other side of Vereker Road is a disgrace but my 
children went to Jt. Paul's and it was convenient, it's 
fairly central, The awful strects} “he people and the 
kids ing about and playing in the streets « the 
slums here worse than @my in the Jast Imd «~ it's a 
disgrace." (7453, Pulham houses) 


"“Deteriorated « these houses used to have servants but 
now they're let to « They're tenement houses. 
It's changed everything." (765C, Pulham houses) 


Sometines the deterioration was physical and due to cnemy action 


or War general lys 


"Gverything seems so sad and dirty beemuse of the war, 
Shops are closed and houses knocked about." ened. _— 
uses 


"It's handy. Of course it's suffered a lot from the 
bombing.. Sik No, it's not like what it was..." (3§0D 
Portmouth 


"I don’t Like being so far from the shops but we can't have 
everything and I do get into Putney. 4nd Idon't like the 


Galoniorakian oF the neighbour » but I sghouldm’t say 
: rn Dadeoss VGll tiat'’s difficult specially as 1 


go round nz to improve it. i work for Ste Margaretb 
church Wis) to get people in there and into organ- 
isations and the Council should look after the bombed 
sites, Some houses hadn't a window broken but they were 
standing empty and the children broke them all, smashed up 
all the bricks tooe" ( » Roehampton) 


"Well, it's different now since the war - it seems to heave | 
oe downe Ve want to move further out; since the blitz 
9 


eve's been more people, you have to lime up for everything. | 
ndent,s the butcher doesn't open till 


are 
«45 on ae" (745C, Watling) 
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"Tt has gone down cone thority sinee the war, People 
come in from the Bast lind and et, Hie” 
Tiford) wt 
Quietness: Just as a good many people on the housing estates 
liked them because they were quiet, so there were people who 
disliked them for the same reasons and this attitude was found 
algo at the Kentish Town flats: 


"It's too quict, there’ S no traffic to watelie" ‘ie 
Kentish Town) 


“They're not neighbourly heres My husband's out all 
day, There's nothing going om. As i gay » 1 like a ide , & 
good fight to watch, Mind you, I don't 1; cmt to be in 
It's alright for youngpeople out at business, they like 
it quiet when they come home," (F75D, Kentish Town) 

“Well, there's no life." (7550, Watling) 


"Well, it’s a bit quiet com, with suston, but it 
doesn't really worry me." (745), Kentish Town) 


A more frequent complaint was poiginegge ‘This was usually attributed 
to children, wut sometimes to trains, waich ran near the heuses 
studied at Letchworth and Kentish Town, Nowhere, however, did more 
than 5; dislike the district because it was too noisys 


"It is n d ust opposite the schoole*® 
— mes . (ppepe Saihan nouses) 


"T don't like, it at all - thofy playgroun is. just 
opposite, it’s like bedlam, the noise," (F35C, Worcester) 


"The noise of the dairy." (65D, Bimmingham) 


"No poace from the trains. ‘They siumt just by the 
house." (P50C, Letchworth) 


Gleamess: Complaints that the district was too dirty were found 
only in the central builteup areas of Bixmingbam (12%), Mulbam (6%) 
and Kentish Town (34). In Kentish Tow the troudle was mainly due 
to the railway which ran along one bide of the flats, and, at 


Birmingham the smoky atmosphere Brom the factories was blameds 


cadhind de 
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ede's rather @irty because of the factory." (755D,Birminglian) 
"It's smoky «- it's not opens" (735C, Birmingham) 


"It's hard to keep the houses clean round here," (F70D, 
Birminghan) 


gets erusted round the 
own) 


“Te amoke from the rail 
windows." (1M0C, Kentish 


“Wy wife complains of the railway running s0 close. It's 
noisy and she gets amts on the washing." (145C, Kentish Town) 


At Pulham and one or two other places, general untidiness of the 
district, slackness in clearing dustbins and cleaning streets was 
a grouses | 


"They could a Bg roads clean, We pay rates for things 
like that." (960C, Ilford) 


"The VYandgworth Borough Council is very slack in the uckeep. 
Snow lies ‘around. Dustbins weren't cleared often enough. 
They never do anythingse" (136C, Roehampton) 

“It's the dustbins « it's awful in the sumer, the flies§ 
They don't bother «= it's all dirt and dust," (F50D 

Fulham houses 


"I don't like the pigbing - people might be a bit tidicr 
and theym might clear them oftener." (340C, Bouwnvillc) 


"Yell, it so these vag barrows - it's tidy now, but whon 
they* re all on that corner I dontt like it. I think they 
ghould be done away withe* (FS5D, Falham houses) 
“Yell, I think they should see that laws and by-laws should 
be obeyed. Wo nonsense about the place béing clean, people 
ghould be made to keep it clean," (345D, Pulham flats) 
4mong other reaons for disliking the neighbourhood may be mentioned 
monotony, which occurred particularly at Ilford, Portamosth and 
Vatlings the rent being too high (Becontree, Watling) and the gyvore 
Sxouding of the district, 

. Monotony was a problem which Terenge Young remarked on 
in his Survey on Becontree and Dagenham nine years agos 


"One of the first remarks which people who visit the 


. . ,: 
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Becontree Estate make is that everything is uniform, that 
the vari of even a London working-class district is 
absent. s is of course induced more look of the 
houses in the main raods than anything else, 
unfformity of the houses is only 2 comparative ome and not 
absolute. The limits of possible yariety were small but 
even so there are about ninety different types of houses 
and a large varicty of groupings. The wniformity of housing 
gauses a certain amount of other uniformity. The fittings 
of the houses give rise te similar problems to the housewives 
and each householder has a garden somewhat similar in size to 
his neighbourjZ They also pay their rent anid rates in the 
' game way to the game landlord," | 


There seems no doubt that oeople are affeeted by long rows of houses 
looking exactly the same, and it is significant that the highest 
proportion of complaints of monotony occurred in the half~asmile 
long iiford streets visited in the surveys : 


"I don't like these endless roads - there is no yariety 
in the district at present,® (7450, Ilford) 


"I don't like the a amen 2 amg ous of NeneEy ane 
it's cone down." (750C, Tiford) _ 


“These terrace houses, It's like one vn nOUse 
partitioned off." (H40C, Ilford) 


“ut similar complaints wame also from other places? 
"I don't kmow « it’s all pretty much th vs — io (P45D, 


“tt's not very interestings" (50D, Portsmouth) 


"The long depressing streets - the general ugline 
(730C, Fulham houses 


"ALL the houses are the Bama," (50D, outa” 
Linked with cowplaints about the monotony of rows and rows of little 
houses all strotched out along long straight streets were eomplaints 
of congestion, too many houses built in a limited SYACe, ates 
"It's being spoilt now by overbuildings" (F55C, Watling) 


“after the war I an going to leave this districts. ae 
are aie ond all the houses “ou tuese ¢ 


see 


Whey never should be built in blocks of 12 like this, 
They should Teen Seeeee pairssssto oo more ro not all on 
top of each . More light and airs" 740 — 


"The new part of Letchworth ees very mixed, 
smch is crowled together,* chvorth ) 


On some of the new housing estates there was a feeling that. rents 
in the whole district were generally too highs 


"if the rent was 10/« a weck it would be fair. We should 

all by equal, but as it is a married couple with no 

children in a controll d house only cay 10/+ and we have 

to pay 14/«, It is a lot of difference for a working mn," 
(uw30C, Birminglian) 


"You need a lot of money te live here. If I had “6 a week 
I could make the house nice. Some of the houses I*ve been 
inte here they're very nice but you'll find it's always 
the people who have the money and no children," (345D 
Becontree 


"“sesenemt should go down a bit, the ypates are too high." 
; (735D, Watling) 


"I'd rather mu own a house ~ I think when you've been in 
@ place 9 long time it's like paying money out for nothings. 
e0e16/6 is very dear." \F4SD, Yatl ing) 


baal 


‘. ase. i > perio tac 
ie (Spe ved i, ch ie ) 
For the housewife «+ and 95% of the persons interviewed in 


the present survey were housewives -~ the most important activity 
outside the home is shopping. What dees shopping involve? Let 
us follow Mrs, C. of Hilmer Street Pulham on a normal mid-week 


Shopping expedition, | ae ena: 


lire. C says she has to “run out and pet a few things. ‘before 
dinner" - i,e, this.is not a main. ping day « and.inve 
_estigator goes with her. She makes her way straight to 
North ind Road = she never does shopping in the local 
mon Aggy ati except on Sunday if she has run out of 


o* ectioners' buys jam swiss roll, 8}d. 


2. Woolworths: 4d. packet of soap-flakes., Looks for long 

Peer: time at biscuit counter, but decides there ig "nothing 
aes Mice". 6d, card of corn plasters. Picks up pe box 
see of Ex-lax, puts it dowm again, says she had better pi 
= to oe eee: for it as the ones in Woolworth : t 

80 £O00C.s 

2d. cup of tea and 1}d slice of cake at tea bare 

_Waile we are there a lot of commotion is og A 

lively middle-aged Trish woman is .compl 2 * 
top of her voice about cheese sandwiches Savine gone up 
, Prom mt to 3d. 
can't see how they get. ft. Bread hasn't gone up, 
cheese hasn't gone up, mathe gh 5 cone MPs 80. 
way shouid the . had 
one up I wouldn t say as “yg it,. 


t hasn't gone up. "Have your wages gone. wo? (to 
girl behind the counter)... 


"Ho" , says the girl, emilings 


"No, If your wages had gone UD, r woud" say 
nothing neither," 


"I would" breaks in a woman standing beside her 
wouldn't pay extra to give. that lazy lot. Migher 
WAZeBe Shewted get too much already." 


"Oh no", says the Irish woman, "That would bea 
Faty, _ their wages had a ups 2 wouldy lt... 


— 


Se 
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Sot 
ah three go a on leis anys 


that: isn't." 
"Running at a loss} And all those profits they got!" 
"They have to pay it all out again in taxes," 

"They get 29,000,000 a year, and they have to pay out 
26,000,000. I wouldn't mind paying out 26,000,000 if 

i was left with £3,009 5000 at the end of it, would you?" 


Says she is going to speak to the manager about the sseinicaae 


but. cannot find him. Hats it. 
Greengrocer, 6Slbs of 5«for-6d. potatoes. Small beetroot 3d. 


Marks & Spéncer. Tin of baked beans, 74d. Time of pineapple, 
10d, tb sweet biscuits, 8d. | 


Outside Marks & Spencer is a street stall, where man is 
selling broken nut chocolate for 8d a quarter, ‘ 

_ SPon't it look lovely" says Mrs. C. Buys a quarter, 
Disappointed to find when starts eating it that it is pea- 
nuts inside, not ordinary nuts, 


a -* 


Outside the butcher she meets 2 women she knows. They are 
looking into the window at some pieces of goat, which are 
being sold unrationed at 1/10d. a lbs 


_ "Some people say it's iovely" 


"I wouldn’t fancy it, not myself." 


a. Laem in my place has had SMe » and she says it's 
lovely. , 


It might bes you lmow. In some places they eat nothing 


"That's whit " 


? 


“hes 3 


~~ *N4iee and juicy, it lookis." 
"No harm to get a little piece to try." 
_"Thatts right. Tt wouldn't be wasted." 


& 9 RRM 


_ “Taat's right," 


vay ines 1a “alee! ina BEBE : 


4558. 
8. Calis at United Dairy to argue with girl about milk 
—" PO sp C. had been told she was to be cut dow by 
S & week, and they are cutting her down by four, 


wae gays they are not. Comes away, aie still 
Wino ieGh. praises 


_ Mrs. C visited eight different shops, including a 
siveet sale, in the course of an héur or 80-2 She wid lucky re 
to live within a few mumdred yards of North End Road, Fulham, en 
of the principal shopping streets in the borough. Many of the 
housewives interviewed, however » lived considerably further onray 


— _ — jf 


ee 


from a main shopping area and had to rely on little shops around 
the corner for these mideweek shopping trips, reserving a Friday 
These “little 
shops around the corner are e very important part of the domestic 
eeynany: of many millions of housewives. | lack 


or Saturday for the week's chief shopping expedition, 


Sstates was one of the most eiiaitee felt 
Udine, | Listing 

deficiencies of Se 

The shop around the corner is really a kind of universal 
provider corresponding to the village shop where it is possible to 
get anything from bacon to beeswax and from a pair of stockings to 
a pair of shears, Here is a list of the merchandise displayed for 
sale in the window of a small shop in Grove Lane, Smethwick, gust 
over the Birmingham boundary, in the middle of the area sampled in 
the present survey: 
Beechaus powder and pills 
Sailor Boy Custard Powder 
Fairy Dyes - maroon 
een Sae¢ Sere sk dae green 


Lh. peal of Star powder Be ee 
r) es fbb shampoos Bi ak aia 


¥ ate 
' Ag any yt Rs «'s 
: _ 
Ch Re Outfit. | ia Saeed 
7 . a pe, — Repair ( ae fe. od iO dead’ eat ae 
‘oie’ . 3 ) Foe a ? - a tas § aka + oe é : : een a F al Yer, a ene We eA 
a me SS * 3 4 ea - x : 
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Clay pipe 
cleaners 
Tin soldiers 
Clothes pe peer 
Toothpaste (4 kinds) 
Albonoids Aperient 
Antikeff chest and cough mixture 
Vapour liniment 

Basilicen ointment 

Chalk 


Pencils and refills é 
Wicks 
Whistles 

Shoe cleaner 
Gramophone ncediles 
Cigarette papers 
Brasso 

Paraffin firefighters 
Tobacco 

Heelepads 

Torch Mixes bulbs 
Compassés 

Bomb drops 

Petrol for lighters 
Tacks 

Soap 

Hairnets 

Adhesive plaster 

Lead planes 

Quaker Wheat 

Porridge Oats 

Tinned milk 

Iuminous buttons 

Gravy browning 
Vercester sauce 

Zesto (orange drink) 
Creamola custard powder 
Stillmore Yorkshire pudding 
Head & Stomach pills 
Snakes and Ladders 

Ludo 

Pickles 


Cocea 
Menthol & Eucalyptus 


Cigarettes 
Oxo cubes 
Chutney | 
Clogzone, oxygen soap 
Carters Soups 
Boracic Powder | 
Honeypot fly catcher 


wu wr | | 
Taene-maa be Pianiaguen (in 1929) pene shop for every 52 people, 


oD for every 70 people in cain and 1 ales on 


with one si 
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the whole. The most frequent shops were grocery and provision stores 
(1 to 430 people), general stores (1 to 510 people), drapers (1 to 


540 people) and butchers (1 to 820 people). Other types of shops 


were: 


Greengrocers 
Sweets 


News agents & stationers 
Jairies : 


Fisghmongers & poulterers 

Tebaconnists 

Boots and shoss 

Furniture 

lr onmonger 

Chemists (Gt. Britain) mm 
(Figures from Xetail Distribution by Henry Smith, 1937, pe 37). 
Shonping FaciMities = 

In the present sample good shopping facilities ranked 

as the second most important specific veason for Liking a neighbour- 
hood and bad shopping facilities second most important specific 


reason for disliking a noighbourhosod. 


In the central areas 16% praised and only® 2% complained 
of the shopping facilities as against 9% and 117 respectively in 


the outer suburban areas. Ready access to the shops is undoubtedly 
one of the main advantages to living in a closely builteup central 
area. One in four of the housewives interviewed in Birmingham and 
Fulham spontaneously mentioned the good shopping facilities, and one 
in five of those in Ilford and Portsmouth did so. Bad shopping 
facilities were complained of by 


19% of those at Roehampton 
16% of those at Becontree 
10% of those at Bournville 


Some typical remarks approving the district because of the nearness 


~ 
gto a ore ; 
- ’ he hit 
% ‘ - ; , ; ro “atnt ‘os, = » 
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of the shops: 


"I3's private and near the shopping." (F252, Bournville) 


"I don't have any difficulties. I just go to the 
butcher and grocer round the corner and that does me," 


(¥60D, Birmingham) 


"It's near two places for shopping and near the buses." 
, (740D, Birmingham) 


"The Shops are near and it's lively dow here, It's 
@ very good shopping centre though of course it makes 
you lazy just popping round the corner." (F25D, Becontre@ 


"I've no fault to find with it - the shops are pretty 
good, You stand a bit of course but if you queue and 
have a joke the time goes ever so quickly." 


| (FS5D, Becontree) 
People who liked their district because of the shévns did not often 


expand on their reasons, but those who disliked it because of the 
bad shopping facilities were mach more yocals 


Well, it‘*s unfair not to allow any shops to be 
built - it's alright for the Sournville factory people." 
(F55C, Bournville) 


"Town planning should think more of the shopping 
difficulties - my mother is old and it's difficult for 
her. There's nothing between Woodland Park Road and 
Stirchley." (45°, Bournville) 


"Tey ought to have shops each end of the streets. It's 
@ nasty long walk to the shopping centre." 


"Long way to the shops, No post office round this way, 
must go so far to buy a stampe" (F50D, Letchworth) 


Sometimes it was only the distance that was complained of, but in 
ether cases tne actual quality of the shops, the price of goods, and 
the behaviour of the shop assistants were algo grievances: 


“Well in a way shopping is awkward. You nave to spend 
¢wopence ha'penny for twopenmy worth of anything." 
(755C, Bournville). . 


S,eeeif we had a market shopp would be cheaper,".. 
i 35°, Rumixuen Becontree) 


ts » Ryd 
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"A ghopping centre would be a boon - bus fares add to 


the rent." (750D, Roehampton) 


“Of course, there's shops dow the hill and shops up 
above but it isn't a shopping centre tntil you get to 
Hammersmith or Putney. But I wo like to see the Co-op 
take some of those empty shops at the vottom - it would 
be lovely to have the Coeop and there's no draper there 
and no dairy. The nearest Coeop is just a grocery branch 
almost at Putney." (F60D, Roehampton) 


“The shops don't serve the children well. I can't get 
about much because of my rheumatiam and my little grand- 
daugher gets treated in an off-hand way. And you've got 
to line up for cverything you want." (F70D, Watling) 


"Yell, queuing at the shops = people come in from Queensbufy 
and Kingsviry to shop here." (FS5C, Watling) 


"It's not nice shopping round heres They're ever so rude.W 
(¥S0D, Becontree) 


"The few shops here have a monopoly and we have to pay 
dearer for evérything because there is no competition." 
(um45D, Becontree) 


“Only one shop @f each kind ~ no choice in registering." 
(FS5C, Becontree) 


The shopping problem varied so much fypom district to district that 
it is best here to deal with them in turn, taking first the central 
cas and afterwards the outer suburban and garden city are@aBe 
Birmingham: In the Birmingham-omethwick areas sur 
most of the streets had little shops around the corner. in Grove 


Cd, 


Lane, for instance, in addition to the general stores, the contents 
of weet waiich were listed on wee 458-9 above, there was another 
general stores with an off licence, a draper, a tobacconist and a shop 
selling fishing taekle and syele accessories. These were the shops 
that veopla in the survey used for their day-to-day shopping. _ The 
shopping centre that they frequented on Fridays and Saturdays was 

dn Dudley Road, te main street running out of Birmingham towards 
Smethwick and Dudley which contains a cinema_and a good selection of 


op 
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food and other shops. The centre of Birmingham was only a twopenny 
bus ride away for those who wished to undertake more ambitious 
shopping expeditions. The shopping couments of Birmingham women 
were largely coloured by the fact that many of them were working 
on munitions in the daytime and so found great difficulty in getting 
to the shops at alls 


"It's a good shopping centre but the shops have tiueir 
favourites." (F2sD 


; 
"i don t know how they expect women war workers to 
do their shopping wuen ali the shops here are closed 
in the lunchtime. It's difficult enough to get 
things when you've got more timé to spend on it." (F60D) 


; 
"All the best stuff s gone in the morning and = 
don't get there till the aftexnoon." (745D,munition 

worker } 


“The price of things is terrible. D'you imow, 1 had to 
pay three and eleven for a tea-towel. And you can't 
get gas-globes or scourers anywhere," (45D) 


"Shopping's not too bad because of the Co-op, We're 
rather fortunate at our stores, gct egges every 
alternate Weeke <somedo who goes tc Austin’s hasn't 
had one for six wesks. fe had a ‘special’ too, every week 
suet or sauce. But you can hardly ever cet biscuits 
and then only a quarter pound." (65D) 


"Housekeeving's difficult. You can't get anything. 
It's terriblet 4nd you have to pay thro’ the nose 
for everything. Still, we've a lot to be thankful 
for." (F77D) 


The shopkeepers point of view was put by this wellestocked green- 
grocer who also sold some tinned goods and fishs 


| “People buy in proportion - different things to make 
out. Fish is various, there's no reliable supply. That's 
the trouble, one day you get a bit of stuff and another day 
nothing. It's the weather as mich as the war with fish - 

and rabbits too; they don't trap when it's this weather. 
Rabbits well very well when we get them - of courses they're 
ghort supply. i ; 

ali Carrots are better trade than they used to be = other- 
wise vegetables are just normal, Advertising put carrots 
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in people's minds - ea few use them instead of fruit for 
the youngsters, 

' People buy the fish when they can get it, we can gell 
as much as we can get. “he prices are quite reasonable, but 
of course the controlled price the same for all nn 
“e used to sell the small fish ch cheaper. People do 
always like it. | 

Everybody shovs earlier; by dinner time trade's 

practically finished. Of course, the supply's pretty well 
exhausted by then; they have to come early to get what they 
want." (40C) 


A butcher, also in the Dudley Read, deseribed how war workers sure 
mounted tue difficulty of shopping hours by getting their neighbours 
to do their shopping for them, 


"People come in earlier because they know if they come 
late they'll have what's left! « with the butcher at any 
rate....Vith the new point rationing they were all fighting 
for tomatoes yesterday worning - anything like that they've 
been short of for 2 long time. 

‘They buy the cheaper meat first, of courses, because 
they get so much more, Je're very short of off-the-ration 
stuff; we let the customers have it every three weeks and 
give everyone a share, 

The wareworkers get the neighbours to do their 
shopping mostly round here; they bring the neighbours in so 
ag we get to imow them Or they shopat weekends, or 
they drop a note through tue door and we keep it back em for 
thems but of course as regards points and ali that sort of 
thing people that don't gox out to work vealed bs wae thing#? 

M35C 


% 
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: "Good shopping", "good shopping centre", "near the shops" 
were frequent comments about the shopping facilities of Fulham: 
"It's a nice busy shopping centre." (F?25C) 


"IT's a good shopping centre better than Wallington 
where my sister lives, though it's niece there," (F35D) 


"It's a nice opypine centre. I shop in the North ind 
Road. I don't like the local shops they're a bit 
a (¥30D) ‘3 - 
One old lady, however, whé had lived in Pulham for a very long 
time, ever since it was a semi-rural suburb in fact, thought. that — 


the shops had gone down in tone, like the rest of the districts 


oa) | Bh ee 


"When we first came here these were high-class shops 
(Walham Green end of Fulham Road), but they have gone 
down now. The whole place has gone down, a low class 

of people have come in from the Hast End and everywhere, 
and they have turned it into a different place altoe 
gether, “hen I came here as a girl there were good 
families, with servants, in all these houses; and over 
there it was all fields and orchards," (F80c} 


4nd an oldish man complained that "I could do with a better shopping 
centre, you've got to go to High Street Kensington". The ghope 
keepers of Fulham who were interviewed in the course of the survey 
seemed fairly satisfied, within the limits of wartime restrictions, 
and liked the fulham pcoples; they all thought queues unnecessary 
and said that ulhan people did not queues . 

Their point of view was well put by this grocer in Pulham 
Roads 


"Our customers are more regular now, they come in at 
set times and don't leave everything to the last 
minute. “e have got more customers gince the last 
registrations. We find they come hers instead of going 
to the larger shops. we know all ow custouers personally 
and we make sure they all get their share by putting 
supplies on one side for tham until tacy call, ie 
find our customers who are on var work usually get 
another woman to shop for them and we are careful to see 
that they cet their fair sharcs. ‘e used to close on 
Thursday afternoons, but we have changed to Saturdays now. 
We find it very much better. We stay open till seven pem. 
on Fridays so as to give business p2ople a chance to shope 
Most grumbles are about dinner-foods. But people 
are very good and don't grumble much. They are uséd to 
rationing now and are reconciled to going without and 
make the best of things. They to grumble a iot in 
the beginning. Everybotly is pleased about the new points 
system and all think it very fair. ne 
liy difficulty is getting wranpings - bags and 
caper, Otherwise no grumbles, the shops is 2lways well 
ocked. People mver queue here, I think queues are 
amnecessares (745C) 


And by this tobaeconist a few doors off: 


82 am fairly well supplied with cigarettes. Today is 
the first time I have put up this notice (NO CIGARETTES) 


cane 
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for a month. The shortage has not been so bad in this 
district. 1 have had no queues at this p at any time. 
; ly chief difficulty is supplies. f I could get 
the supplies I could double my turnover. There is not 
much personal contact between the shopkeeper and the whole-. 
saler, but I can't grumble at the way I am treated, | 
i get lots of casual customers, but I don't lose my 
regular customers, People run about locking for cigarettes. 
Pulham people are decent, on the whole. I like 
serving them and I like being here. Some people act as 
though there was no war on. They go by the advertisements 
in the window and say 1 shouldn't advert&se if I have no 
stocks. ~ téll them I have to keep the adverts. for display 
purposes. it would look bad if I had nothing in tae windows 
at all," (11400) me 


All the shovkeepers interviewed (they were all small shopkeepers) . 
said that housewives preferred shopping at smali shops. They also 
all agreed that since the war housewives were doing their | 
shopping earlier in the day. 

We have already followéd one Pulham woman on a shopping 
expedition. ‘iere are some more observations of *ulham housewiven 
going to shoo, which illustrate the fragmentary nature of most mid- 
week shopping expeditions -- these observations were made on a Mone 
day in Junes 
le F50D and F30D with one very dirty child in pram and two others 


walking. Thsy came very slowly round a street corner into 
the mainWorth End Road market. On corner met F60D and stopped . 


for a chat about "pore old man, ‘e's feeling the ‘eat, ever | 
s0. This weather don't suit 'im* (F60D). Finished chat (all . 
in 2 few minutes) and wandered on looking at vegetable barrows. 
Met FS5D. | | 


¥30D:; “Where 'ave you been all this time?" 

F35D: "Oh, I moved, down Wandsworth way." 

Chat followed about children - cnild in pran wouldn't take 

much notice of newcomer - and news about her husband in the 

Army on leave, and they parted, ae Se 
Stopped at all, looked at carrots which were in small 

Lots of 3de exch lote : | pagan 

¥50D:. "I'll take a lot." 


GOD: "It's cheaper if you get a shilling bundle.* | xf 
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"What about onions?" (none visible) 
F30D: “Here's some in a box here, all closed ups" 


¥5O0Ds 


“60D: "Can't sell those. I'm waiting for ‘im to come back and 


do them into men Borne « I*ve gold me last let 
that was out, Twom lettuces I had to buy to. get 
fifteen pounds of ondonsee.s." 

FS0D: "It's just the same with strawberries, you can't got them, 


ee and when the men waat //to buy them sind got to get cabbages 
ly as Welle It's dirty.* 


35008 "Them green things, they're onion tops aren't they?” (laeks 
in the gutter), Thoy're alright for flavouring." 


¥WSOD picks handful from the gutter and puts tham in carrier in 
pram, “Get gome more", 7 


¥SO0D gets handful also ard says "Give me a threepenny bunch 
of carrots, mate". Pays for them. "1t% awful, threevence a lot 
and leek at the size," 


F500: "(looking in cooked meat shop window) What about trying a 
bit of pork. “here's some not on the points. Goes in and 
buys it while P30) stands outside with pram, crumbling at 
the ice of carrotae 

B50D: “Is 4 pork off points?" 

¥30D: "That's richt, it’s no points." 


50D eane back and went into next shop, to buy two loaves of breads 
They wandered alowly to draper shoy with arcade, wiere they ree 
mained indefinitely. 


2. 66D cane dow steps of house, walked slowly towards market, 
passed time of day with 50D through groum floor window of 
a house further on, Vent into grocer'’s shop and >roduced = ration 
book ond stood waiting for assistant. 720) cane in: 
' "How is it?* | 
¥65Ds "Itm going away next week, *S don't want we to go, worrying 
about *is dinner 'e is, I'm going though. I'm not taking 
mo notice of *in,." 
20D: " That's right, do ced to "awe cold for a bit." 
F65D: " I'm not worrying myself about coming back neither," 
rede sen Boy into lang mrnbles) 


_— | ¥20D a>vemrs @oumd corner wheeling pram with baby 
at house where another pram and baby are outside, 
ou ready yet, L417?" muggek calling up *hoe steps. 
to find me purse,” 


tla), "Just Bg 
% inside the ground flocr room She. ‘gppeared, 
arovved 3 purse in i bay? 8 pram and they set. off one behind + 


od ERD entinaretl wal ~ Ee i Sw — a eee ee = 
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electricians, newsagent and a bank -= some of the housewives, mentioned 
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other (walking briskly). Conversation started off with the 
heat and moved onito personalities (couldn't catch details), 
They turned into North End Road mrket, stopped at the second 
stall they came to seBling lettuce and fair FROD bought one for 
threepence, and put it in the pram, They crossed the road and 
went along till they came to Woolworths. ‘ent in at first 
door, still whelling prams one behind other, commented on fish 
slices as they passed, went round extreme bottom end, stopped 
at lamp-shsdes. Yair gilm@ picked up a pink frilly kind, 

Darks “It all devends how it's going to fit on." 

Fair (to assistant): "Have yar got the brackets for them?" 
There were no brackets, so they moved on. Fair girl stopped at 
shoe ovolish counter and dark one tried to buy baby's mumicodeck 
tit gun bonnet, without success. They both Looked at babies 
socks but didn't buy any, “merged from Woolworths after 10 
minutes and 2 complete round of the counters, and went. on up 
the road till they came to Marks & *pencers. Here they. spent 
20 minutes, mainly looking at underclothes and children's 
clothes of v2rious sorts. Finally the fair giri bougas a loaf 
of bread theres "It might come cheaper here", | 

Darks "I don't think it makes meh difference," 

They emerged, eressed the road and bought a sandwich ice each, 
crossed the road back, anc started homewards at 12.15, Cone 
versation all the time was about the things they were.looking 
ate 


¥Y55D wearing black felt, 

F25D no hat coat or stockings, thin flowered dress 

Wandered along very slowly , went into grocers. 

55D, producing ration books: “Three lots of cheese please," 

Collected it and stopped outside cooked meat shope 

B55D: "I don't Like that pressed pork brawn stuff, nor that 
timed oork stuff. Nasty stuff." 

F25Ds "Look what a price it ali is." 

“55D "Itil get some of that evt cold pork, that's no. points. 
T'il just have a quarter for ninepence," 

Wander on to bakers and buy ome loe#, then into grocer. on 

opposite side of road. Get sugar, jam rations, heard. someone 

else ask for biscuits and asked for some too. Get half a pound 

aud asked for another soft, unsuccessfully. Paid and went out 

'T could tave done with some of those others too'. Both 

wandered round comer very slowly, walked up road wanes no people 

in, only babies in prams outside. 


Bournville: - Bournville, we come for the first time to. a place 
where there waiuiailh satisfaction es dissatisfaction with the shopping» 
facilities. Only a few shops could be found on the estate itself -- 


grocer, Sreengrocer, draper, baker, hair-dresser, tobacconigt, chemist, © 
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this as one of the things they disliked about the neighbourhood, 


Inconvenience was mentioned occasi@nallys 


WI must say in a way I should like more shops « I 
mean it's awkward if you forget anything - it costs 


twopence ha'penny in fares to buy twopenny worth 
of something." (755C) 


"It's unfair not to allow any shops to be built." 
It's all right for the Bournville “Sa 
¥35C 


(House nearer to shops than other parts of the estate): 
"It's a long walk to the shopping centre « no buses 
of course, everything's done for the Cadbury pcople." 
(7508) 
“My mother's old = it's difficult for her." (M@5C) 
However, on the wholeg there was little grumbling, lost housewives 
did their shopping twice a weok and shopved either in Selly Oak, 


which ig the real shopping centre for Bournville, or at Stirchley 


or in Sirminghan,. meues occasionally formed outside wweet shops 


in Selly Oak, word going round when cigarettes or swests came ins 


"I tried to queue twice in a cigarette queues but 
the man said tMaven't I ssen you before?'. If had to 
pretend I'd forgotten what I was doing." (7450) 
In Woolworths a long queue of 30640 people steadily oassed up to'a 
counter where two girls handed out half-vound bags of biscuits. | 
M45D to Inv. who joined queue: "They're ever so nice. They're 
Cadbury's, they're just in. I hope we get then, 
and not others, sowe are horrid," 
The shops seemed fairly well stocked, better than they were in 1941. 
One comment on the situation was made by F5O0D in a workmen's cafes 
"Tt's the rich that wants rationing, not the poore 
the poor can't buy more than they want, not with kidse 
They can't buy more than they need." 
The point of view of diene shopkeepersis represented by this 


greencrocerg and fishmongers 
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"People shop earlior + they have to, don't they, if they . 
want to get anything, ifverybody grabs at what they 

can get. There's plenty of grumbling all the time, but 
we do our best. (Re war workers’ special difficulties), 
There's plenty of rows and fights and grumbles from then, 
but we save what we can for them to get in their dinnez 
times. They don't miss much of anything that's going. They 
get as much as everybody else. “he main grumbles are 
about fish, They used to buy a lot of fish in this 
district, but we can't. get it any more." (MS0D) _ 


And this chemist: 


"We keep up our stocks pretty well considering. ae 

. haven't one thing in, we can offer another. People grumble 
when they can't get exactly what they want but I just don’t 
take any notice of them, Yne man, the other day, wanted a 

' partisuler brand of toothpaste - I offered him fifteen other 
types, but none would do. the end, I asked him what sort 
of toothpaste he thought they wers using in Hongkong. 
It was the day HNongkons felle 


. 


Tac shortage is mostly of toilet articles and fancy 
goods, but we can usually offer something in its..»lace, . 
Peowle do their shopping earlier, of course." (M553) 


hworth: At Letchworth there was very Little feeling either way 


about shops; pcople were not near cnough the shops to mention spen- 
teneously that they Liked the district for the shopping facilities, 
yet not so far away that it constituted a real grievance. There were 
plenty of good shops in the centre of the town, within ten minutes 
or 2 querter of an hour's walk from practical.y any part of the garden 
city, but there were practically no “shops around the corner", One 


Lm ac complained of one of the fow shops arounc the corner ta 
‘£ he a 
4oek advantage of tketx monopoly positions 


"There ought to be more ne You can't go all the 

way to the town when it's just a little thing you want. 
We've got a little shop round the cormpp and it sehAis | 
almost everything, but it's the only one in the district. 
and they take advantage. lverything is a lot dearer than. - 
it is in the tom. And they are very offhand in their | 
manner.s..sethey always are when there is only one - you've. 
got to have competition between shops to keep them up 

to the mark," (F35D) ‘ iin 
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The shopkeeper'’s point of view was well put in this interview with 
a grocer in Spring Roads | 


are doing full time; they're doing halftime, a lot of them, . 


"I should say people are shopping earlier for the simple 
reason - you'll find now ninety per cent of the ladies « 


they're down at the shops 2s soon as they get the kids off 


to school, in case they miss anything. Previous to that 
they used to stay at home and do their work and get their 
husband's dimer, wash up, dress, ani down to the shops.ece 
so long as they were home by teatime, it was all right. 
=o it's first come first served, and most of the shopping 

s done in the mornings - not clothing and that sort of 
thing, but food shops. Say the Home & Colonial gets 


they’ re gone in two hours. Samue thing applies to other 
shopse “Yo down town on ao Saturday morning, and you'll 
find people quoued up in front of cake shops befpre they're 
Open. 


We're open till about half past six, but we could easily : 


close at fivye-thirty. Before the war we used to stay open 
till eight or nine Saturdays, but there's no need for it 
now. Of courss, the blackout has a lot to do with it. 
By teatime people have finished. | 

We have no trouble about war-e-workers at all. There's 


‘been a mecting in this tow, one last week, 2s you know, 
to keep open Fridays till seven-thirty, but it's my 


contention that wareworkers - how many are boarding theme 
selves? I should say ninety per cent. or even more are 
(23.e. in digs) and there's no need for them te 

e marriéd wowen that are doing war work, not many 


any amount of them. They're allowed the ‘option of morning 
or afternoon. There's hundreds of giris here doing vare 


_work, and I should say most of them are boarding; they're 


earning more and they can afford to pay more. These girls 
are earming three to four pounds a week ~- not - but 
some. 4nd tnuey can afford to pay what their landlady . 
charges and heave no trouble at alle | 

What people are buying is protty well general. Suppli 


are gomeral too. They don't want n of anything for this 


reason. Take flour - that's not fationed - you can't sell 
more flour because they only get the sane supply of 


_. gultanas and currants to make puddings ~- they'ye rationed 
everything else, and suet is scarce, There's always a big 
, demand for Liquid 

wise people buy all they 


coffee, because it is sweetened. Other- 


re entitled to. Supplies are 
vite comfortable dom here, we've nothing to worry abouts 
we've been mime very short, but not since the points 


“ gationing. . *he more things are on points the more ) 


supplies are coming through. Onee you're entitled to 


_ an article, you can get 1% - previous, you had times when 
you couldn't set one thing cr another, and no means of 


Ao ee 


fifty pounds of sausages - if they're out out in the morning ; 
y 


getting it. If it *t for all the hard work it 
I'd like to see evorything rationed, “e us used to keep ab 
for timed milk before it was rationed an ts and s 


and see our customers all had a fair share bes no 
than their share, You have to study yow regular 
Not like Woolworths....if bins, os a, Cy they 
out and when it's gone, there e for a mon 

.. Sertain powlers you want asd 
short = you gould sell tons if you could get themes; i 
really there s nothing you couldn't sell nowadays." 


Beaontree: When we come to the 1.C.C, housing estates we are at the 
core of the shopping problem. In Becontree twice as many people dise 
Liked the neighbourhood for the lack of shops as liked it for the 
convenient shopping facilities. For this dislike the LCC must. shoulder 
the whole responsibility, 4s Terence Young remarks “the shopping 


facilities for estate people have been rigidly controlled; _ the 
numbers of shopg, the type of buildings and the situation of ‘the | 
groupings have been planned. The distribution of the shops between. 
retail trades has, however, been left #6 chance". Young continues: 


his type of shopping Samkikkkioeckss facility is, of 
course, quite umlikes that which Becontree people were used 
to before moving. In an ordinary working-clays district in 
London, there are at least three types of facilities a’ 
4 the housewife, each type corre: nding to phe amount 


@ available f t 
family shops, oft grou 
which are used when there is trite e.. 
things heve been forgotten. Then there are the rows 0 
shops in pare in the womuing of centres, . used when ¢ 
hour to spare in morning of » for the purchase 
of food mainly. » there are the dome Sage of large c 
shops and pa FE stores in main roads, such as Whit 
_Ghapel Road; i Road; High Street, Stoke. Aewing 
eee Street; Holloway Road; ohen Tuer are used when. 
orishas ae heme en re for looking.A 
windows, Provisions for the weekend, clot 
ly obtained there. In little turnt 
Feed there is re, the sale of provi 
et Poa, Ry od grocery. aged go ; 
iS OF Custom. ; | es eae 
es is a glamour and an attractive noise about this. 


Pathetic sions are made 0 ae Saturdays =€ ame of 


* hie de . 
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pots SLSR, "Sarak: 
ete with the groups of onlookers. 
are #ellers offering flowers, fruit 

ers by 
s too 


wadelabiag Ee 
but the whole scale, both of noise and crowd, 
ents for it to be really effective, 


The Becontree reaction to this situation was deseribed in Chapter 
TII(p. 67), where it was shown that the limited shopping facilities 
of the estate were one of the biggest grievances of residents. 
There was a good deal of resentuent directed against the local shep- 
keepers, who were accused of profiteering, giving under-weight and 
generally taking advantage of their local monopoly, it being a two- 
penny bus ride from the southern part of the estate where the present 
survey was undertaken to cet to the nearest main shopping centre, 
at Barking. lack of wapees markets was also complained of, and—this 

\; re. iE ' ‘pale 
8 proevab.s ne 1S of s0-many Becont res people / Used te-a4ve 

pha Livre 

in the Bast End where barrows and stalis formed one of the principal 


retail outlicts, 


4n investigator's report on shopping conditions shows how 
Geep the feeling runs with some housewives: 


‘Shopping seems a real grievance : 4 apart from the fact 
that there are constant queues outside butchers, fish & chip 
shop, the Co-op, grocers, etc. the rudeness of the shopkeeper 
or manager of the shop came up frequently in conversat Ole 

F45D kept saying "The. Winistry of Yood should kmow", There 
was mach complaint of a grocer, "that fat slob insulting that's 
what he isee.s"; “then there's the gs pag ig: we bave to line up 
at gix aem,. to get our rations on a Friday or satartags: 

“Of course, there's G's = he’s a mecent chap if he's got a bit 
‘00 ue | you haven't . money hetil put it by till Friday." 

Went de tb pau tant it wasn't o 
“If I go 
say these 


sn't on! 
to buy a pair of sock 


the food shops: 
11 suit yo y know you d have to go to 
....  Bastham or Barking there’ the fares and, then | 
"| there's prams - you can't take a pram in with.you," 
Reverted to buher and Ministry of Food - 
BAe Bg not. "Cant ar to have so be. registered ouahimers 
deat oom, serve them." . ! si 


osha 2° slesiteiveds 
de. ye fs 
. > a * . . a a ee aS otk ; ah ty Ta peels dh a 
ea ee) eae Gt Rei as RATS: Das ee Pee a ie ; eae 
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| F45D complained that she had to go to Barking if 
she wanted to buy fish. Time and fares involved, — 
"Terrible the way you line up for everything, 
husband can't think why you can't get your gations 
anywhere g like tea - you could only, use veNe. coupon 
once « there seems no sense to it.* | 


Many others complained in a general way about rudeness and 
waste of time and money while sho 
. ¥40D called out to inv. in ot streets 
“I'm lucky, I've got two boxes of matches" Tides). 
"I hadn't got one. Why don't - Sy SOMCP es o+eGO ON, 
I'm not registered there é&t | 


Conversation overheard at random in the streets contained 
such words as "Sausagel", "margarine". “He'd only. let me 
have one a Practically none of it dealt with the war. 
es os a cafe. F40C to F35cP 


",..eunder sixes can get onpiges but other kiddies 
need them just as mach. hink children we to 
fourteen should be allowed them...." 


A particular grievance was that in one of the shopping centres one 
man was alleged to control all the shops; and there were also com 
plaints of the rigid policy of the L.C.C, in letting shops: . 


"There should be a few more shops, and they shouldn't 
all belong to the same person, like they all malane 

to X. here, We've got him out of some of them, I 

signed a petition myself that lirs. A. should have the 
Comeness instead of him, Not that she's much better. 
Well, I don't imow. She's all right, but sucha ) 
temper you don't like to go into the shops" . -bRtOC 


"The few shops round the station are a bit independent 
with us. They mow they can be because there aren't 


any other shops unless we spend a tuppeny fare to get 
to them," (¥50D) 


"OB, the shops are very bad. There's one mam, X. who's 
got the. shops on the parade, They take tag 

ou. Twice he was had up for giving shor $ weigt 
hat - it's just the same in ces like 5 tho 


They give you short weight unless you look outa 


oye “We have to pay. 
because there is no gs cape thane m4 have 

to Heathway or Barking real shopp4 
that is a nuisance because eg | fares are SO 


"There is a monopoly of sh 
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"The Council are very fussy who they let shops to on the 
estate. I tried to set up a cycle and repair shop but 
they wouldn't take me as a tenant because I was not in 
the charmed cirele, You've got to be a mason before you 
are allowed to rent a shop." (M50C ) 


facilities was even greater than at Becontree, but here there was 


At Roehampton, the dissatisfaction with the shopping 


less talk of “charmed circles" and monpolies though similar 
allegations about the independent manner of the shop-keepers was 
made, The real grievance, however, was the distance people had to 
travel into Putney to get to a main shopping centre. The inhab- 


itants of ay of the estate had to go more than half a mile to 


get even to £ limited shopping facilities provided along the Upper 
Richmond Road frontage of the estates 


"The shopping problem hasn't been thought out; here it's 
very inconvenient. I don't deal at the bottom, I go on 
a bus to Putney and that's threepence each time, I 
have dealt down there, but I've never been satisfied - 
you want competition wherever you go to shop." (7S0D) 


"The shops are very independent. ve have to go all the 
way to Putney." (P45C) 


“Shops should be nearer. The local shops are rather 
independent and it's inconvenient to go all the way to 
Putney." (F35C) re ce 


"They ought to open up a big shopping centre," (i50C) 


"You haven't got time to keep your house in order with | 
all this difficulty of shopping. It takes all the time? 


(30D) 


"There's no selection of shops here. You have to go all 
... tae way to Putney." (345C) i ee 


"The present 8 ps are independent. We need one or two | 
more." (F55B) - dais ia 


“Weal shops are too dear, We have to go to Putney to 


Wathings In Watling, thwee times as many people praised shopping 


+ a 
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facilities as complained of them. Although = of the residents 
had *m as far to go to veaeh the shops as on the other two housing 
estates, when they did get there they had a very good choice of 
shops. Burnt Oak Broadway has become one of the largest shopping 
centres in North-West London, because it services not only the 
Watling Estate, but all the private building development in the 
adjacent areas of Hendon and Edgware, The London Co-operative 
Society , for instance, has erected a first-class modern departmental 
store at Burnt Oak and this and other large shops provide much 
better shopping facilities than are available within such a short 


distance of either Roehampton or Becontree, 
Housewives were fairly satisfied with the shopping con- 

ditions and there was no very big demand for additional shops on 

the estate, though some thought there might be more need. in peace= 

time. Some suggestions were made for particular types of. shops needed 

en—the estate, the most frequently mentioned being some sort of | 

cafe, ahd two women said they would like a British Restaur 

or Commumal Kitchen. Most housewives did not seem to mind walking 

the distance to the shops (any thing up to a mile) and sereral / 
i 
! 


spoke of enjoying tae walk ‘niivenite the park to thems se 


1. F35C: "Of course, it's a long way, but I don't know, : used 
to like the walk dom there. Not so mich lately, be- 
cause I'm working now, but I can send the kiddies." 
Inv: "Then you don't feel any real need for a shop up. here?" 
FS5C3. _~ it ie means oe ala in and out of them sh peiadall 


"This side we have te go all the way, to Mall Hill ¢g 
three pence on the bus, I think they ought to > 
afew shops at the back here imstead of those new oa 
Just a butcher, and a grocer and a net - that nar cx tk 
They're all right on the other sid 
want more here, more in the m ee 


ae 


Be 


+») 2 Bes ee 


ded 


but a few small shops within easy reach, where odd items, sometimes 
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3. “I think we should have a commmal kitehen out here, I'd 
like the sort where you can get your dimer and bring it back 
with you. , Then if you go out working in the morning you don't 
have to wery about cooking when you come back, ly sister 


says that in London they can get.lovely meals for sixpence 
and she takes them home with her for the kiddies." (735C) 


4, ¥F50Ds *I%m a special case. You see I work on the mmitions, 
and I can only do my shopping on Saturdays and there's 
- often nothing left."® 
Inv:"Do you think there are snough shops up here?* 
FOOD: “We could do with a few more, | 
Ii¥: "What sort, enpet apt” : 
FSOD: “General shovse. Oh, and another hardware store. We've | 
got a little tiny one, but if it hag't got {just what yeu 
want you have to go all the way to Mill Hill or Burnt Oak." 


5. "It's all multiple stores up here really. Pearks Und Titus 
Ward and those. You do get the things at those shops but even 
then. it varies. Sometimes you can get them at the branch 
down at the Oak and not up here. A while bak Pearks up 
here never had anything, but now they've got a new manager 
and it's very good. There were a lot of grumbles before but 
this man's alright. He gets things in." (F30C) 


6. "It is a dem muisance with the qucouing...I have a job to get 
| le 9888 I have waited @mrj/weeks to get six eggs. I think the 
{"" ghopkeepers mak are very unfair. I changed shops begause I 


gouldn't get dried fruit or biscuits or condensed milk, but I 
know if you give a large enough order you get all the stuff you 
want, All the shops are alike, they look at you first, and 
then perhaps the manager will say 'Oh yes, give some to that 
lady’ and they get it from under the counter as though they 
are doing you a favour." (F50D) 7 


Te "Shopping is alright. The coupons are a nuisance, but, that's the 
same everywhere, And we could do with some more rations." (M35D) 


There is thus a very genuine need to think of shopping facilities in 
all post-war housing plans. What is wanted ig not so mech the nearness 7 


of a perfect shopping centre, though this mast not be too far away, 


forgotten ém the main weekly shopping expedition, can be boughte 


9 
: _ 
: ; ; 
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) | Per the houstiife <6 ent Git of the percens tetereteees A 
the present survey were housevives «- the most important oct ivity 
outside the home is shepping. “hat does shopping involve? Let 

us follow is, C, of Hilmer Street Pulham on a normal mid-week 


shopping expedition, 


lige. C says she has to "run out and get a few things before 
dinner" « i.e, this is not a main shopping day « and inve 
estigator goes with her, She makes hor way straight to 
North Gnd tead « she never does pF ereess in the local 
shops, she says, except on Sunday if she has run out of 
anything. 


‘ ectioners buys jam swiss roll, Sid. 


2e Woolworths: 4d. packot of sodpeflakes, —— for long 
time at biscuit counter, but decides there is _—— 
mice", 6d, card of corn plasters. Picks up 6d. box 
of ixelax, puts it dowm again, says she had better 
to = chemist for it as the ones in Yoolworth aren : 
(39 * 
2de cup of tea and 1}d slice of cake at tea bar, 
While we ave there a lot of commotion is going on, A 
lively middleeaged Irish woman is complaining at the 
top of hey voice about cheese sandwiches having gone up 
from _ to 3d. 
can't see how they get ite Bread hagn't gone up, 
oo hagn't gone up, marge hasn't gone up, se 
way should the up? if cheese had 
gone up I wouldn't say 
it hesn't gone ups "eve your wages gone —_ (to 
girl behind the counter) . 


"No", says the girl, amiling. 


“No, If your wages had gone up, I wouldn't say 
nothing neither," 


*I would" breaks in a wouan standing beside her. ez 
WERE"? pay cutee to give. Shey indy 260 Miaeer 
wagess They get too mich already," 


y Ang” says the Irish woman, "Tht would be all 
ai af thed their ee Ups irae Say 
sothing.* 


3 go 
aalizine about it, but 


7s 
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that ign’t,* 

"Rumning at a loss} 4nd all those profits they geti" 
"They have to pay it all out again in taxes," 

"They got 29,000,000 a year, and they have to pay out 

£6 4000,000, I wouldn’t mind paying out £6,000,000 i? 

i was left with 23,000,000 at the end of its would you?" 


— ghne is going to speak to the manager about the sandwich, 
but cannot find him, Mats it. 


Chemist. 6d, Eeelax, 
Greengrocer, 5Slbs of SeforeGd. potatoes. Small begtroot 3d. 


Marks & Spencer. Tin of baked beans, 7jd. Time of pineapple, 
10d, elb sweet biscuits, Sd. 7 


Outside Marks & Spencer is a street stall, where man is 
selling broken mut chocolate for 64 2 quarter, 

"Don't it look lovely" says lirse C. Buys a \varter, 
ee PP to find when starts cating it that it is pea- 
side, not ordinary nuts. 


Disap 
mts 


Outside the butcher she meets 2 women she mows. They are 
leoking into the window at some picces of goat, which are 
being sold umrationed at 1/10d. 2 lbs 


"Some people say it's lovely" 


"I wouldn't fancy it, not myself," 


“A person in my place has bad some, and she says it's 
lovely," | 


"It might be, you know. In some places they eat nothing 
but tuat." “xii 3 


"That's right." 

"Nice and juicy, it look." 
"Ho harm to get a little piece to try." 
. "Taot's right, It wouldn't be wasted," 
"Tuat's right." . 


All three go away without buying anys 


= 
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8S. Calls at United Dairy to argue with girl about 
ply, Mrs. Ce. had been told she was to be cut d 
x * — & weeks, and a 
Girls says they are not, 
unsolved. 


live, C visited eight different shops, including 2 
stiveet sale, in the course of an héur or 30. She was lucky cnough 
to live within a few mmdred yards of North ind Road, Pulhanmy one 
of ‘the principal shopping streets in the borough. Many of the 
housewives interviewed, however, lived considerably further away 
from 2 main shopping area and had to rely on little shops around 
the corner for these mideweek shopping trips, reserving a Priday 
or Saturday for the week's chief shopping expedition, These "Little 
shops around the corner" ave a very important part of the donestic 
economy of many millions of housewives, “he lack of them on the 
new municipal housing estates was one of the most keenly felt 
deficiencies of these estates. 

The shop around the corner is really a kind of universal 
provider corresponding to the village shop where it is possible to 
get anything from bacon to beeswax and from a pair of stockings to 
a pair of shears, Tere is a list of the merchandise displayed for 
gale in the window of a emalt shop in Grove Lane, Smethwick, gust 
over the Birmingham boundary, in the middle of tho area saupled in 
the present surveys | ‘ii 
sir Seine eas 
Ly me ye a vowd er sii 

Chamice owe Outfit. 


are cutting her pnt gi 


Comes away, problem still 


«? 
ry 
“~ 


« 
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Clay pipe 
Pipe cleaners 
Tin soldiers 
Settioeoks 4 kinds) 

3 
Albonoids Apericnt 
Antikeff chest and couch mixture 
Vapour linimont 
Basilicen ointment 
Chalk 


Pencils and refills 
Wicks 

Whistles 

Shee cloaner 
Gramophone needles 
— papers 


ape firefichters 
Tobacco 
Terch ikkaias bulbs 
Compasses 
Bonlb drops 

Petrol for lichters 
Tacks 


Seap 
Hairnets 


Adhesive plaster 
Lead planes 
Quaker Vheat 
Porridge Oats 
Tinned milk 
Iaminous buttons 
Gravy nape 


Ht gf nahn 
orange drink) 
Creamola custard powder 


Stillmore Yorkshire pudding 
Head & ~tomach pills 
Snakes and Ladders 


Lado 

Pickles 

Cocoa 

Menthol & Eucalyptus 


Honeypot fly cateher 
“newe wag in Birmingham (in 1929) one on for every 52 people, 
wared with one shop for every 70 people din angland- and Wales on on 


60. 
the whole, The most frequent shops were grocery and provision stores 
(1 to 450 people), general stores (1 to 510 people), drapers (1 to 
540 people) and butchers (1 to GO people). Other types of shops 


Weres 


TRADS 


Greengrocers 
Sweets 

News agents & stationers 
Jairies 
Fighmongers & poulterers 
Tobpacomnists 

Beets and shoes 
Furniture 

irommonger 

Chemists (Gt. Britain) 5500 


(Ficures from Retail Distribution by Henry Smiths 1937, pe 37)-> 


In the present sample good shopping facilities ranked 
as the second most important specific reason for liking a neighbour- 
hood and bad shopping facilities second most important specific 
reason for disliking a noighbourhood, 

In the central areas 16° praised and only 2% complained 
of the shopping facilities as against 9% and 11° respectively in 
the outer suburban areas, XAeady access to the shops is undoubtedly 
one of the main advantages to living in a closely bullteup central 
area, One in four of the housewives interviewed in Birminguam and 
Pulham svontaneously mentioned the good shopping facilities, and one 
in five of those in Iiford and Portsmouth did 804 Bad shopping 
facilities were complained of by 


19% of those at Rochampton 


16% of those at Becontree 


10% of those at Bournville : oo 
Some typical remarks approving the district beeause of the nearness 


oe 


— wh. a ~—— —w- ee - 


of the shops: 


"I's private and near the shoppings" (P25, Bournville) 


"IJ don’t have any difficulties. I just go to the 
butcher and grocer round tho corner and that does me,.* 
(360D, Birminghan) 


"It's near two places for opine and a > buses." 
5 Birming 


“The shops are mear and it's lively down here. It's 
& very good shopping centre though of course it makes 
you lazy just popping round the corner." (25D, Becontre@ 


"I've no fault to find with it ~ the shops are pretty 
good, You stand a bit of course but if you queue and 
have a joke the time goes ever so quickly." 

(136D, Becontrec) 


People who liked their district because of the shops did not often 


expand on their reasons, but those who disliked it because of the 
bad shopping facilities were much more vocals 


Well 
buil 


it's unfair not to allow any shops to be | 
« it's alright for the Sournville factory people." 
. (7S5C, Bournville) 


"Town planning should think move of the shopping 
difficulties « my wother is old and it's difficult for 
her. There's nothing between Woodland Park Road and 

Stirchley.* (145°, Sournville) 

"They ought to have shops each end of the streets. It's 
a nasty long walk to t nl st eal 

S J 


“Long way to the shops. Wo post office round this way, 
mast go so far to buy a stamp." (F50D, Letchworth) 


Sometimes it was only the distance that was complained of, but in 
other cases tie actual quality of the shops, the price of goods, and 
the behaviour of the shop assistants were also grievances: .. 
“Yell in a way shopping is awkward, You suave to spend 
$wopence ha’penny for twopenny worth of Z_" 
i ; (W55C, Bournville). 


Seeeelf we had a market oer Ve 
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4 


“the ents (800, Meohampton) 
the rent ¥60D, Roehampton) 


"Of course, there's shops dow the hill‘ and shops up 
above but it isn’t a ny centre Si? you My to 
Hammeranith or Putney. like to see the Co-op 
take some of those empty shops at the bottom « it would © 
be lovely to have the Co« and th there's no draper there 
and no dairy, The nearest boeop is just a er: branch 
almost at Putney." (760D, Roehampton) 


"The shops don't serve the children well, I can't get 
about mich becauge of my rheumatian and my little grand- 
daugher gets treated in an off-hand way, 4nd you've got 
to line up for everything you want." (F7OD, Watling) 


a: "Yell, queuing at the shops « Pysac. come in from quoensbufy 


and Kingebury to shep here," Watling) | 
"It's not nice shopping round here. They're ever 30 rude,¥ 
(7S0D, Becontree) 


"The few shops here have a mon 


iy and we have to ‘pey 
dearer for evérything Fir troy 


ere is no competition." 
» Becontree) 


"Only one shop $f each kind = no choice in registorings" 
(FS5C ; Becontree) 


The shopping problen varied so mich fyom district to district that 
it is best, here to deal with them in ‘turn, taking first the central 
areas and afterwards the outer suburban and garden city arehae 
Bimzinghamg In the Birmingham-“methwick areas survyed, 

most of the streets had little shops around the corner. In Grove 
Lene, for instance, in aidition to the general stores, the contents 

of seoromt which were listed on pp, 45669 above, there was another 
general stores with an off licence, a draper, a tobacconist and a shop 
selling fishine taekle and cycle accessorics, These were the shops 
that people. in the survey used for their day-toeday shopp ing, The 
shopping centre that they frequented on Prigays and saturdays was 

in Dudley oad, the main street running out of Birmingham towards 
Gmethwick and Dudley which contains a cinema and & good selection of 


~ 


463. | 
food and other shops, The centre of Birminghm was only a twopemy 
bus ride away for those who wished to undertako more anbitious 
shopping expeditions, The shopping comments of Birmingham women 
were largely coloured by the fact that many of thom were working 
on mumitdions in the daytime and se found great difficulty in getting 
to the sheps at alls 


"It's a good shopping centre but the shops have tieir 
favourites." (Peep) | 


“I don t know how they expect wowen war workers to 

do their oP ing when all the shops here are closed 

in the lunc » It's difficult enough to get 

things when you've got more timé to spend on it." (760D) 


"All the best stuff s gone in the morning and | 
don't get there till the afternoon," (7455 ,maint tion 


worker ) 


"The price of things is terrible, D*you imow, I had to 
pay tires end eleven for a tenetowel, And you cantt 
get gas-globes or scourers anywhere,“ (745D) 


"Shovping's not too bad becauge of the Co-op, We're 
rather fortunate at our stores, cet egees every 
alternate week, Someb whe goes to Austin's hasn't 
had one for six weeks. ° had a 'apecial’ too, covery woek, 
gust or sauce. But you can hardly cover cet biscuits 
and then only a quarter pound," (765D) 


"“Housekeeping’'s difficult. You can't gct anythingse 
It's terriblel 4nd you have to pay thro’ the nose 
for everything. Still, wo've a lot to be thankful 
for," ( 7D) 


The shopkeepers point of view was put by this wellestocked green- 
grocer whe also sdld some timed goods and fishs } 
) "People buy in vroportion « different things to make 
out. Fish is various, there's no reliable spplys That's 


the trouble, one day you get a bit of stuff and another day 
nothing. It's the weather as mich as the war with fish « 


' 
and vabbits toos they don't trap when it's this weather. 

‘ om well yery well when we get them - of course, they're 
aa Carrots are better trade than they used to be - other- 
wise vegetables are just normal, Advertising put carrots 
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in people's minds « a few use them instead of fruit for 

the youngsters. 
People buy the fish when they com get it, we can sell 

ag mach ag we can get. “he prices are quite reasonable, but 


of course the controlled price the game for all 
Ve used to sell the small fish h cheaper. People don't 
practically finished, Of course, the sup ars s prett 
exhausted 7 they have to come sarly to get 
mounted tue difficulty of shopping hours by getting their neighbours 
- to do their shopping for thems 


always like it. 
Sverybody shops earlier; by dimer time ts 
ae they 
want." 
A butcher, also in the Dudley Road, deseribed how war workers sur~ 
"People come in earlior because they know if they come 
late they'll have what's lefti « with the butcher 


at 
Fateass-eVith the new point rationing they were all f 
for tomatoes yesterday verning <- anything like that they"ve 
been short of for a long time. 

Thoy buy the cheaper meat first, of course, because 


ing 


they got so much more, We're very sh of off-the-ration 
stuff; we let the customers have it every three weeks and 


give everyone a share, 
‘hbours to do thoiy 


The wareworkers get the ne 

shopping mostly round a: they ng the neighbours in go 
23 we get to mow them, Or they shopat weekends, oy . 

they drop a note through the door and we keep it back Sem for 
thems but of course as rc sgards pointeand all that sort of 


thing people that don't go® out to werk ot — thing#? 


Pulkay: "Good shopping", "good shopping ‘dhaee, ‘ncar the shops" 
were frequent comments about the shopping facilitics of Fulhans 
"It's a nice busy shopping centre," (725¢) 


se a good shopping centre better than Wallingtor 
where my sister lives, though it's nice there," 


"It’s a nice shop ing centres I ghop in the North ind 
Road. iI don't dice the local es they’re a eel 

gnobbish," (¥30D) 
One old lady, however, whé had lived in Pulham for «a vere. — 
time, e¥er since it was a semierural suburb in fact, 7 


the shoves had gone down in tone, like the rest of ‘the divtrhets 


ae Ae a - 
f Ye is 
te bs ‘ 
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“When we first came here these were bigheclass shops 
n Gepen end of Fulham Road), but a wey have gone 


now. The whole place has gone down . aoe 
of peovle have come in from the East ind ani 


amd they have turned it into a different sinet S akeee 
ther, “hen I came here as a girl there were good 
ies, with servants, in all these houses; and over 
there it was all fields and orchards," ( (we0C} 
And an oldish man complained that "I could do with a better. shopping 
centre, you've got to go to High Street Kensington". The shops 
keepers of Pulham who wore interviewed in the course of the warvey 
seemed fairly satisfied, within the limits of wartime restrictions, 
and liked the Fulham peoples; they all thought queues unecessary 
and said that Pulhan people did not queues 


Their point cf view was well put by this grocer in Pulham 


LC, 


Roads 


"Our customers arg more regular now, they cove in at 

set times and don’t leave everything to the last 

minuts, ‘e have cot more customers since the last 

registrations, We find they come here instead of going 

to the larger shops. ‘Je know all ow custojcrs personally 

and we make sure they all get their share by putting 

guyplies on one side fer them until they call, We 

¢ ow customers who are on ar work usually get 

another woman to shop for thom and we are gareful to see 

that they get tneir fair shares. ‘@ used to clase on 

Thursday afternoons, but we have changed to Saturdays now. 

We find it very much better. “e stay open till seven pam, 

on Fridays so as to give business people a chance to shops 
Most grumbles are about dinner~foods. But people 

aye yory cood and don't grumbie mich. They are used to 

rationing now and are reconciled to going witaout ond 


-.. make the best of things. They to grumble a ioet in 
the beginning. Everybody is pica about the new points 
 gystem and all think 4% vory fair. . 


= tting wrappings «- bags and 
yy BE not < the shops is albvays well 


cago Mar que — I think eee: are 


Ly ow 
7 


; unneeessars" 
ana ty this tobaseonist a few doors offs 


 ®I am fairly well supplied with cigarettes, Today is 
the first time I have put up this notice (0 Stcinstras) 


for a month. The intone has not been 
district. eee ee ee, Cones SS ae 

ly chief cifficulty is supplics 
the supplies I could double my 
mach personal contact between the vhopkkoe he: 
salor, but I can't grumble at the way I am treated. . 

I get lots of casual customers, but I don’t lose 
regular customers. People run about leoking fo 

Walham people are decent, on the whole. | 
serving them and I like being here, . Semce peopl 
though there was no war on, go by the advertisements 
in the window and say 1 shouldn't advertése if I have no 
stocks. té11 them I have to keep the os neg = for display 
purposes. It would look bad if I had nothing in the windows 
at ali,” (li40C C) 


411 the shopkocpers interviewed (they wore all small shopkeepers) 
They alse 
all agreed that since the war housewives were doing their. 
ghopping earlier in the day, 

Ve have already followéd one Pulham vomnz on a ghopping 
expedition, ere are some more observations of Sulham housewives 
going to shop, whieh illuctrate tke fragmentary nature of most mide 
week shopping expeditions «=. these observations were made on a Mone 
day in June 
le FSOD and FP50D with one very dirty child in pram and two 6thers 

Wa, « They came very slowly round 2 street comer into 
the maimlorth 2nd Road market. On corner met 60D and stopped . 
for a saa about "pore old man » — “feel ing the ‘eat, ever. 
SO. This weather don*t suit * Finished chat (all - 
8 few minutes} and wandered on = ise at vegetable barrows, 
Met FS5D 
PSODs "There ‘ave you been all this time?" 
¥Y35D: “Oh, I moved, dowm Wandsworth way »® 
Chat followed about children « caild in pram wouldn't take 
much notice of noweomer « and news about her husband in the 
A4yory on leavé, and they parted, 

Stopped st all, looked at carrots which vere is mall 
Leta of Sd, each lot. ‘ie 

P50D: "I'll take o lot,* - ae men 


U6@Ds. “It's cheaper if you get a shilling bundle," 


ny 
cig reetes, 


said that housewives preferred shopping at small shops. 


-™ 


Se 
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¥50D: “What about onions?” (none visible) 


F30D: “Here's some in a box here, all closed up." 


“60D: “Can't sell those. I'm waiting for ‘im to come back and 
do them into sixpenny salads. I've sold me last lot 
that was out. Twem hundred lettuces I had to buy to get 
fifteen pounds of onions...." 


PS0D: "It's just the same with strawberries, you can't get them, 
and when the men what to buy them they got to get cabbages 
as well, It's dirty." 


#50D: "Them green things, they're onion tovs aren't they?" (laeks 
in the gutter). They're alright for flavouring." 


F50D picks handful from the gutter and puts them in carrier in 
pram, "Get some more", 


WSOD gets nandful also and gays “Give me a tireepenny bunch 
of carrots, mate", Pays for them. "It"%s awful, threevence a lot 
and look at the size." 


¥50D: “(looking in cooked meat shop window) What about trying a 
bit of pork. There's some not on the points. Goes in and 
buys it while P30D stands outside with pram, grumbling at 
the price of carrots, 

W50D: “Is that pork off points?" 

¥30D: "That's right, it's no points." 


F50D came back and went into next shop, to buy two loaves of bread, 
They wandered slowly to draper stop vith arcade, where they 7req<8 
mained indefinitely. 


F65D came down steps of house, walked slowly towards market, 
passed time of day with F50D throush ground floor window of 
a house further on. Went into grocer's shop and »roduced a ration 
book ond stood waiting for assistant. Y20) came ins 
“How is it?" = | 
F65D3 “I'm going away next week. "3 don't want me to go, worrying 
about *is dinner ‘e is. I'm going though. I'm not taking 
_ no notice of ‘in." 
F20D: " That's right, do himgood to ‘age cold for a bit." 
F65D: " I'm not worrying wyself about coming back neither." 
| (degenerated into long mumbles) 


¥20D apvemrs @ound corner wheeling pram with baby 
in it. Stops at house where another pram and baby are outside, 
er ~— ready yot, 141?" moet calling up the steps. 

dark. | | 
P20D (fair): “Just got to find me purse.” a 
Svidently il was just inside the ground floor room shes peared y 
dropped, purse in baby's pram and they set off one behind th 


To Ade asks OE 


other (walking briskly). Conversation started off with the 
heat and moved onto personalities (couldn't eateh details), 
They turned inte N md Read mrket, stepped at the second 
stall they came to selling lettuce and fair F20D bought one for 
threepence, and put it in the pram, They crossed the road and 
went along till they came to Woolworths, “ent in at first 
door, still whelling prams one behind other, commented on fish 
slices as they passed, went round extreme bottom end, stopped 
at lampeshades, Yair gilr picked up a pink frilly kind, 
Darks “It all depends how it's going to fit on." ., 

Yair (to assis }s “Have ym got the brackets for then?" 


There were no brackets, so they moved on. Yair girl stopyed at 
shoe polish counter and dark one tried to buy baby's semioodeck 


' 


kit sum bonnet, without success. They both looked at babies 
gocks but didn't buy anys serged from Voolworths after 10 
minutes and a complcte round of the counters, and went on up 
the road till they came to Marks © “pencors, Uere taey. spent 
20 minutes, mainly looking at umierclothes and children's 
Clothes of various sorts. Yinally the fair girl bought a loaf 
of broad theres “It might come cheaper here", | 

Darks "I don't think it makes mach difference," ag 

They emerged, crosged the road and bought a sandwich ice each, 
crossed the road back, ond started homewards at 12.154 Cone 


vorsation all the time was about the things they were. looking 
ate me , | z 


4e P55) wearing black felt . vi 

F25D no hat coat or stockings, thin flowered dress 

Vandered along very slowly , went into grocers, 

Y5SD, producing ration bookss "Three lots of cheese please," 

Collected it and stopped outside cooked moat shop. i. 

¥Y55D: “I don't Like that pressed pork brawn stuff, nor thet 

tinned pork stuff, Nasty stuff." 

25D: "Look what a price it all is." 

55D2 "I'11 cet some of that cut cold pork, that's ne points, 
. J*ll just have a quarter for ninepence,"* gee 

Vender on to bakers and buy one loaf, then into grocer on 

opposite side of road. Get sugar, jam rations, heard someone | 

else: ask for biscuits and asked for some too, Get half a pound 

and asked for another soft, unsuccessfully. Paid and went out 

"I could ‘ave done with some of those others too’. 30th 

wandered round comer very slowly, walked up road with no people 

in, only babies in prams outside... i 


Bournvilles “= Bournville, we come for the firat time toa place 
where there was/mech satisfaction as dissatisfaction with the shopping 
facilities. Only 2 few shops could be fount on the estate itself -- 
grocer, SYeengrocer, draper, baker, hainedresser, tobacconist, chemist, 
electricians, newsagent and a bank <= some ofthe housewives montioned 


. 
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this as one of the things they disliked about the neighbourhood, 
inconvenience was mentioned oceasi nallYys | 

“I mst say in a way i should like more 


mean it's avwieward if you forgot anything - 


twopence ha’ penny in fares to 
of something." (756C) 


«oI 
% costs 
to buy twopenny worth 


“It's unfair not to &llew any shops to be built." 
It’s all vight for the Bournville a people", 


(House nearer to shops than other parts of the estate): 
"It's a long walk to the shopping centre - no buses 
of course, everything's done for the Cadbury poo le." 
(3503) 
“Wy mother's old = it's difficult for her." (1@6C) 
However, on the wholeg thare was little grumbling, iiost housewives 
did their shopping twice a week and shopped either in Selly Oak, 
which is the real shopping centre for Bournville, or at Stirchley 
.or in Siminghan, Queues occasionally formed outside wweet shops 
in Selly Oak, word going round When cigarottes or sweets cane ings 
"I tried to cuoue twice in a cigarette queues but 
the man said *Haven'*t I seen you before?’. I had to 
pretend I'd forgotten what I was doing." (45D) 
In Woolworths 2 long queue of 3<40 people steadily passed up toa 
counter where two girls handed out half-poumd bags of biscuits. 
“45D to Inv. who joined queue: "They're ever so nice, Thoytre 
"Ss, they" re just in. I hope We got then, 
and not others, some are horrid," 
The shops seemed fairly well stocked, better than thoy were in 1941, 
on the situation was made by 750) in a vorlanen' 3 cafes 
“It's the rich that wants rationing, not tue poor 
the poor can’t buy more than they want, not with kids. 
They can't buy more than they need." 


The point of view of dhe clone eeaamaaanee te represented einai 
greencrocerg and fismnongers 


One comment 


eo Re 
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"People > earlier « they have to, don’t the if they 
to ge : at chat’ they 

oan got. Taere* 


sts Nmap trai lt Sedan wt put 
we do our best, 


Re war workers’ special difficulties) » 
There's plenty of rows and fights and les from 
but we save t we can for them to get in their dinmiex 
times. They don't miss much of anything that's going, They 
get as mich ag everybody else, “he main grumbles are 
about fish, They used to a lot of a) ae 
district, but we can't get it any more,* 


Ami this chemists 
ae our gtocks oretty well siderings 
one in, Wo can por mee ee 


haven't ¢ 
when they can*t get exac what wetting es eek 2 


7.) * 
“~~ a 


gust don't 


take any notice of them, other day, wanted a 
partioulear byand of tooth mt offered nin Tit oe 
types, but mone would do. the and, I asked his tua sort 


thpaste he thought they wore using in Hongkong. 


of 
It ko the day — i fell, 
The shortase is mostly of toilet articles and fancy 


ee Stasis cine Bm eer isa 
Letehyorth: At letehworth there was very little feeling either way 
about shops; people were not near enough the shops to mention spen- 
taneously that they liked the district for the shopping facilities, 
yet not so far away that it constituted a real grievance, ‘There wore 


plenty of good shops in the centre of the tow, within ten mimtes 


or a quarter of an hour's walk from practically any part of the garden 
One 


city, but there vere practically no “shops around the corner". 
wenan eomplained of one of the fow shops around the corner that they 


took advantage of their monopoly positions 


. “There ought to be more ghows. You can’t 
way Oe Se See ee Se ee ee 
Werve got a Little shop round the comes and ! 

but it's the only. in the 


And they a 
ae Sen 


almost 
and they ¢ 
_. £@ is in the. tow. 
_ MANN sesesethoy alw 
ot to have competi 
o the mark,* P35D) 


| 471. . 
The shopkeeper’s point of view was well put in this interview with 
@ grocer in Spring Roads | 


_ I ghouwld gay people are shopping earlier for the simple 
veagon « you'll find now ninety per cent of the ladies « 
they're down at the shops as soon as they get the kids off 
to school, in case they miss anything. Previous to that 
they used to stay at home and do their work and get their 
hus *s dimer, wash up, dress, and down to the shopd.ee. 
g0 Long as they were home by teatime, it was all right. 
» it’s first come first served, and most of the s . 2 
done in the mornings « not clothing and that sort 
. thing, but food shops. Say the Home & Colonial gete 
=. a > ‘ve put out in the morning 
one in two hourse Same thing applies to other 
9 dom town on a Saturday morning, and you'll 
soitine ceeuhe queved up in front of cake shops befere they're 


terre open till about half past six, but we could easily. 


@lose at five-thirty, Before the war we used to stay open 


t 


till eight or nine Saturdays, but there's no need for it 
now. Of course, the dDiackout has a lot to do with ite 
By teatime people have finished, . 
: We have no trouble about war«workers ot all, There's 
been a meeting in thig towns, one last week, «s you know, 
*o keop open Fridays till seven-thirty, but it's my 
contention that wareworkers - hew many sre boarding them 
se a should say ninety por cont. or even more are 
@ (466. in digs) and there’s no need for them te 
310%. 2ne marriéd ogee 8 that are Boing war works, not many 


| “Mat people are ies is pret 
ave general too. They don't want 
" yeasom, Talo flour « that's not atic 
they get the. sane s 
.. PAltanas and currants to make Se 
o There's aluays a big 
t ig sweetened, Other- 
to. Supplies are 
bie ‘dows aye te yok to worry Soeate 
Leven ' dhort, but not s ce the point 
on peints the more 
you're entitied 
an article, you can get it « » previous, eg had th 
"you eoultalt get. one hing +i, oe no yaane of 


getting it. If 4¢ wagm't for all the work it a. 
I*d like to gee everything rationed, ogee = Te 
for timmed milk before it was rationed and 


30 
a hy cg 
than tneiry share. You have to study 


yow regular “ e opetig 

Wot like Woolw: eeelf t get a ag they tall » 
out. and when it's gone, there’s no 

Certain powlers you want and MAlmanange and Jeliies are 
short - you gould g@ll tons if you could get themsssqitut 
really there s pothing you couldn't sell nowadays.* (660) 
When we come to the 1.0.C. housing estates we axe-at the 
core of the. shepping problem, In Becontree twiee as mony oe0ple disse 
liked the neighbourhood for the lack pf shops as liked it for the 
convenient shopping facilities. For this dislike the ICC mist shoulder 
the whole responsibility. 4s Terence Young remarks “the shopping 
facilities for estate people have been rigidly controlled; the 
muibers of shopg, the type of buildings and the situation of the | 
groupings have been planned, The distribution of tue shops between. 
retail trades has, however, veen left te chance’. Young continues: 


Tunis type of shopping Sumkktibopckem facility is, of 
course, quite umliked that which Betontree people were used 
to. before moving. in an ordinary wor laws oiaeries in 
Londom, there are at least three type o 
for the housewife, each type corre: 
time avilable for shopping. Firg' 
af ten alone or else ss 


Recount roe? 


shops in su 
ePfood ings” Siteliyy sears 
o . ere th 
shoves and departmental stores in main POAAS, » 


chapel Read 
Upper S 


ee , an 
the housewife has an afternoon to. 


uate aul in 

road there ig often the sale of provisi 

Sine sastetente Se ee er os | ae 

shout for custom against e+e 

7 is a glamow and an atiwestian sehan by mt this . 
of shoppinge 


Se tr - 


Pathetic attenyts are made’ an Satunlays of dane of 


—.— OE — ———— —e eS ii ee - ~ - - ° —e P - eg a eS aa eaten hall I ttm | me Pea Se - 
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the shopping centres of Becontree to regain the atmosphere 
of this noisy and crowded shopping. Shop assistants s 
wutchers' moat, eggs, bacon, cto. aga » buy, buy" and 
bargain with the groups of onlookers, kere there 
are Sellers offering flowers, fruit "vogetabies and toys to 

ere by, but the whole scale, bo noise and crowd, 

too emia’ t for it to be really effective, 

The Becontree reaction to this situation wag deseribed in Chapter 
Tit(pe )» where it was show that the limited shopping facilities 
of the estate were one of the biggest grievances of residents. 
There was a good deal of resentment dirested against the local shop- 
keepers, wio were accused of profiteering, giving unier-weight and 
generally taking advantage of their local monopoly, it being a two- 
pemuy bus ride from the southern part of the estate whore the present 
suxrvoy was undertaken to get to the nearest main shopping cantre, 


at Mavkinge Iack of street markets was also complained of, and this 


is probably due to the fact that 30 many Becontree people used to live 
in the Gest End where barrows and stalis formed one of the principal 
retail outlots, 

4n investigator's report on shopping conditions shows how 
deep the fesling runs with some housewives: 


Gaovping seems a real crievance and 
that there are constant queues outside butchers 
shop, the Cowon, grocers, ote, the rudeness of the 
or manmacer of the shop came A plat in Ann Mon Oise 
istry of ¥ood should Imow",. There 
was mach complaint of a grocer, “that fat slob insulting that's 
what he isesee"s “then there's the sy pg we have to. line up 
at six asm, to got our rations on a Pri Saturday." 
c there's Gis « he's 9 gecent_ 3p i he's got a bit 
he tli pat it by 1 Priday.* 
St 
oY P 
They, know yott off a d have to go to 
sai and there’s the fares and then | 
i 8 prams - you can't take a pram in with yous” 
Reverted to bubher and iin stry of Food - 
oe to have so anny. registered customers 
serve then" Sis 


apart from the fact 
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45D complained that she bad to go to Borking if 
she wanted to buy fish, Time and fares involved, 
"Terrible the way you lino up for everything, I 
ushand can't think why you can't get your ga 
npc % like tea - you could only use your coupen 
once «- thore geems no sense to it.* 


Many others complained in s general way about rudeness and 
waste of time and yer While shopping: 
#400 called - to inVs in the streets 
‘I'm lucky, I've got two boxes of matches" (laughed). 
"I hada't got one. Why don’t you get eemerean eee on, 
I'm not rogistered there édthor." 


Ge mvysrs.tion oe srheard at rvandem in the strects contained 
such words 2s “Sausagel", imapgarine™. "Hefti only ict me 
have one sausage". Pvaetically none of it dealt with. the waite 
Ove@heard in a cafe, F490 to FSSCH : ' 


* seunier sixes sar <et ovgmgos, but other. kiddies | | 
nesd tae just as much. I think children up to i 
fourteen should be allowed thottesece." 


A particular gricvance was thet in one of the shopping centres one 
man was allaged to control ail the snops; amd there were also come 
plaints of the rigid policy of the 1£.0.C,. in letting shops: 


"Tuere should be a fow more Ghops, and tuey ghoulda't 
all belong to the same person, like they all belong 
GO Ap heres | Je*ve got bim out of some of tngm, I 
Signed 2 » petition myself that +roe Ae S2ould have tae 
sveenguenee instead of Rime Net that she's much better, 
Vell, I dontt know, She's all right, but such ab 
temper you don’t like to go into the shove® (#400) 


"The few shops round the station are a bit independent 
with us. They imow they can be because there aren't 


any other shops unless we spend a tuppeny fare to eet 
vo tng," 950D) 


"Of, the shops are very bad. Lhere's one wan, Me yy 
got the shops on the parade, They take advant 

you. Twice ke Wasa bad up for giviug sher “— | 
that - it's just the same in places like Zta, Coa 
Thay give you short weight wiiess you look autre" ( ) 
"Tasve ig a monopoly of sions. Ve kave to oay. dearer 
dbecause there is no conpotition. We have to ride in 

to Heathway or Rarking to do any real shopping ad | 
tuat is a auiganee because the fares are so dears" (46D) 
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"The Council are very fusay who they let shops to on the 
estate, I tried to sot up a cycle and repair shop but 
they wouldn't take mo ag a tenant because I was not in 
the charmed cirele, You've got to bs a migon before you 
are allowed to remt a shop." (w50C ) 


Boehamptoms At Rochuapton, the dissatisfaction with the dicate 
facilities was «yon greator than cat Becontres, but here theve was 
less talk of "charmed circles" and monpolics though sinilar 
allegations svout the independent manner of the shopekeopers was 
mde, Tho real grievance, however, was the distance poople had te 
| travel into Putney to gst to a main shopping centre. The inhabe 
| itants of the top of the estates had to co more than half a mile te 
j get even to @ liwited shopping facilities provided along the Upper 
Richmona Read frouitage of the estates 
"The whopping problem hasn't been em nt outs here it's 
very ine ony dont. I don’t deal at tie bottom, I jo O01 
& bus to Duta oF rf and that’s oom 2 each Stee I 
Rave doalt ¢ 1 own taere, but I've never becn gatisfied « 


you want competition wherever you go to shops" (30D) 


"The shops are very indevencent. <¢ have to go all the 
way to Putneye® (7450) 
; *Ssops ahould be nearer. The local shops arc rutiup,y 


inderendent and 24's incorvenient to co sll the way te 
Putruey." (735C ) 


"They ought to open up a big shopping centre." (600) 


"You haven't: cot time te keop your house in order with 
all this difficulty of shopsing. It takes a> a tine§ 
POOL 


*Theve'ts no sslection e5 3 heres. You have to go all 
the way to Putucy." MSC 


} "he vresent shops are independent. Ve need one or two 
| more," (7553) 


"Local siovs are toe dear. ‘We have to go to Pusuey te 
., Shop." (7450) 


Gatling. 5” Watling, thwea times as wany poople praised ‘Wapeits 
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facilities as complained of them. Although mamy of the residents 
had wm as far to go to reach the shops as on the other two housing 
estates, when they did get there they had a very good choige of 
shopse Durnt Oak Broadway has became one of the largest shapping 
centres in NortheWest London, because it sarvices not only the 


Jatling Ustate, but all the private building development in the 
aijacent areas of Hendon and Edgware, ‘he Lendon Comoperative 
Seciety, for instance, has erected a first-class modem departments 
store at Burnt Oak and this and other largs shovs provide much 
vetter shopping facilities than are available within such a short 
distance of scither -ioehampton or Becontres. 

Housewives were fairly satisfied with the shopoinmg cone 
ditions and theve was no very biz demand for sdditional shops on 
the estate, thoush some thoucht there migut be more need in peaeee 


time. Gone sugeestions were mde for particular types of shops 


on the estate, tae most frequently mentioned being sone gort of 
cafe, @ad two wanen said tuey would like 2 British Restaurant 
or Commmmal Kitehen. Lest housevives did not seem to mind walking 
the distance to the shops (anything up to a mile) and several 
spoke of enjoyins the walk through the park to tuems 


1. Y35C: "Of courss, it's a long way, but I don’t kmow, I used | 
to like the walk dom there. Not so much lately, bee 
omise I'm working now, but I ean sand the kiddies,” | 
Iuvs "Thon you don't fool any cook need for a shop aa 
F35Ce "Ho, it only memes you're in and out of ther all 
thet's not much cBpe” 


Ze "This side wa have te go all the a, 
tives pence on the DUD. I think ¢ 
n few ghops at the back hore instead of those new Bouse 
Just a butehor, and a grocer and a daizy - that sort of 
They're all vight on the other side of VYatling, but we 
want more here, 1 more in the middleg” (7500) CUR 
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“I think we shovwld have a comamal kitehen out here, I'd 


like the sort whore you can get your dinner and bring it baak 
with te & Then if you go out workin; in the morning you don't 


heave to about cooking when you come back, My sister 
says that in London they can get lovely meals for sixpence 
and ghe takes thom home with her for the kiddies," (73550) 


FOODs "Im a special case. You see I work on the mamitions, 
and IJ com only do my shopping on Saturdays and there's 

eften nothing left." 

Inve"Do you think there are snougs shops up here?" 

TS00s "We cold do with a few more, 

IVs “Jhat sort, chiefly?" 

YOO0V« “Generel sho is, Oh, 2nd methor hardware store, wVe've 
got 2 littie tiny oc, but if 1¢ basntt go just what you 
want you hieve te ge all the way to i!i11 1111 or Burnt Oake*® 


S. "It's all miltiple stores up here really. Vearks Wad Titus 
Ward and those. You do set the things at those shong but sven 
then. 44 varies. sSometizes you can got them at the branch 
dowa et the Ocak omi not wp herve, 4 walic ba@k Peatks wo 
here never had anything, but now they've got a new manager 
and 4t*s vory good, There were a lot of crumbles before Dat 
this waats alright. He gets things ing” (7350C) 


6. “It is a demm misance with the quouing..+4 have a job te get 
esse, i have waited far weeks to got git oss. think the 
shopkeepers semt cre very wnifair. I changed shops desaise I 
couldn't cot dried Pruit ar bisevits or condensed milk, but I 
mov if you give a large mough erder you get oli the stuff you 
want, A11 the shops are alike, they leek at you first, and 


lady® and they get it from umcer the counter an thoush they 
are doing you » favour," (9600) 


Ve "“Shouping is alright. The counons are a nuisauwe, bu} thet's the 
gone @verywnere, And we could de with some more vations." 


There is thus a very canuine need to think of sheopying facilities in 
wll postewar housing plans. What is wanted ig not so mich the nearness 
ef a ,erfect sopping centre, though this mast not be too for away, 
wut 2 few smell shops vithin savy reachy where od itoma, sometimes 
forgotten #m the min weekly shopoing expedition, can ve bought. 
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"i. ‘aes of people waese home is also their workplace. 
is now Yory su@li, In the 1921 emaus, the last in whieh works 
slaces were studied, only per cont. wore working at home, 


a 
‘ 
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and the proportion is probably now sven amaller,. this means. that 
the great majority of wage earners met travel every day from 
their home to their place of work and bask ageing Thd distenee 
from the home to tue workplace and the method. of crangpert used 


of 
for getting there is therefore/the greatest importance as a 


factor in satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the lesation of 


the home, Ps ey 
The probien of transvort au a friction in industry Was 
discussed in “Qhange Noe 3" eps 2800289. It was showa that 
there wore considerable local differaoes in tue acuteness of 
the trensport problem, wiich was worst of all in London; “that 
there was little evidence that bad transport facilitiss eaused 
much actual axsentescigm, though it was an | important cause of lata= 
ness, and that the chief crouses were of inadequetes services, over 
crowded vehicles and breakdowns, 
it bas been caleulated by the Loudon Passenger Transport 
Board that the cverage Londor working class family spends a 
of its inceme on tranaport, snd that the Sverase Londoner made 
441 journeys ver onnum by bus, tram, train or coach in . 3 | 
In the vresent survey three-fifths of the people ixk exw 
viowed said that tho principal wage-earngr travelled 19s5. than two. 
miles to his work covery day, and of the remaining two- births, half 
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travelled from two to five miles, and the other half six or more 
miles, but there was a big difference between those living in London, 
and those living in the Profinces in this respect. 4n London, under 
half of the sample had less than two miles to go tox work, and 
three-tenths had six or more miles to go, whereas in the Provinces 
(Birmingham, Bournville, Letchworth, Portsmouth) three-quarters had 
less than two miles to travel, and only 4% had to go more than five 
miles, <A amaller difference was observed between those living in 
the centres of towns, and those living on the outskirts. In the 
tem centres (Birmingham, Fulham, “entish Tow, Portsmouth), 31 
travelled three to five miles, and only 7% more than five miles, 


whereas in the outer districts (Becontree, Bournville, Ilford, Letch- 
worth, Roehampton) 12% travelled from three to five miles, and 2&7 
six mie more miles. 

The areas where most people lived close to their work £ 
(travelling two miles or less) weret 


717% 


Letebworth 
Bournville +4 


Fulhan 
Birmingham 62 


On the other hand, 62% of those living at Becontree, and 44% of 

those living at Ilford, had to travel six or more milos to their 
work, a great many from both places going to the contre of London 
and back cach day. 


Turning to the method of travel used by the chief wage 
gamers of the households in the main sample, we find they used 
the follewing forms of transport to get to their works 

InnCaNock a | 
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Bus or tram : 26 ‘le 
trad ( 
f 


Train 
B 


ne 2 OO Pore ™ ~. e eee wie 


ivycle 
Cay or Moter bicycle 


Here again there were considerable differences between London 


and the Provinces, and between people living in the centres and on 
the outskirts of towns. Only in London did any appreciable portion 
go by trains 33% travelled mainly by the Underground, especially 
et Pulham, Jecontree and Iiford. In Lonion also, only half as many 
people walked to their work as in tae Provinees (20%, compared with 
42%), though, as we saw just now, the proportion of people who 
lived less than two miles from their work was only hakf ag high aain 
in the Provinces as in London, This suggests that the habit of 
walking to work is less strong in Lomion than elsewhere, even 
where the distance factor is the same. 
Cycling, on the other hand, is a method of getting to work 
found mostly in the more rural districts, especially at Letchworth, 
wnere 45% of those interviewed eycled to their work, At Birminghan, 
liford, Fulhaw and Kentish Tow: fewer than 5% cycled to work, but 
at Portsmouth, Roehampton, “*ournviile and Becontree between 82% and 
14% cycled to work. | 
Buses, and at Birmingham aise trams, were used by 
roughly the same proportion in both London (37%) and the Provinces 
(31%) , 


Contrasts very similar to those between London and the 
Provinces were found between the areas in the centres of towns and 
those on the outskirts, as followss | 
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481. 
TRAISPORT METHODS DJ THE CENTRES AND OUTSKIRTS 


Thus barely half as many people living in the outskirts as in the 
centre walked and more than thres times as wany cycled to work, 


while the proportion using buses, trams or trains remained fairly 
constant. 


Transport Difficulties 

Only 10% of the people interviewed in the full sample said 
that they br their families had any transport difficulties, and 86:. 

stated definitely that they did not have any difficuitics, It mast 

be boxne in mind, however, that nourly nine-tenths of the peo ole 


interviewed were housewives wo would only use transport regularly 
oing to and from work 

for shopping purposes. Other rs of the family/might tell them 

about bad transport conditions, but they themselves would not be 

affected in the same way, It is important, therefore, to remember 


that this 10% represents mostly the proportion of housewives who 


experienced transport difficulties in going shopping. ‘here was 


little diff crenece oetween London and the Provinees in this respect, 
5) partioularly low incidence of tra:sport gr:mblics was recorded 
at Birmingham, Portsmouth and Fulham (1% of complainés in each place), 
a part ieuharly - was registered at Becontree, {ocharpton 

and Bournville, where 24%, 22% and 17% respeetively complained of 
transport difficulties, This distinction between the high and low 
areas is well broughtam out by dividing the sample into the areas in 
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the centres of towns and the areas on the outskirts of towne: on an 
ayerage there were only 3¢ of tr nsport grumblies in the centres and 
18% on the outskirts, 

Correlating transport grumbles with the distance which 
people had to travel to work, there was practically no difference in 
the incidence of grumbling between those who had under two miles to 
go and these who had two to five miles to gos but there wag just 
double the oroportion of grumbleg for those who had six or more wiles 


to go0_~ Similarly, only 72% of those who hed to go six or more miles 
to work gai. they experienced no transport difficulties, com ared 
with 85:0 of those who had to go from two to five miles. 
As regards method of transport, the one which yielded 
fewest grumbles was walking (7%), follewed in ascending order of 
dissatisfaction bys 


elias 12% 
or tram 15 
Toein 19 


Thus waldng was considered the most satisfactory, aid going by train 
the least satisfactory mode of travelling. 


The chief transport grumble was of jJagk of transport 
facilities, where there was no direct bus or train from the home to 
the desired destinations 

"Oh yes, It a bit difficult, In the swaver we 


had an old 1 down here and she could never go out. 
There's no bus dow to the town," (756C, Letchworht) 


"As my husband says « this place work in one 
place and shops in another - Sate we wis 4f 0 
pergon lives right at the other end ) of +5 snowy 
weather he had to walk in- think if 
there was a bus service - it for the men of 


coureey ve had a better bus oerviee © the war, but 


ee re Oe —— 


,*° five o's one 


now it only runs 
hour 


om oO every 
« i suppose it*s the petrol « nink th should Rees 
out this j Tele ahd elite uaee tases and 
use them, Till people give their minis to this war, dontt 


think we shall get anywhere,* » Letchworth) 

"You have to have a bike here. All the factories are at the 
other end of the town and there are no buses across direct 
to that district.". (?26D, Letekworth) 


"It's a long way from the buses here and in the winter you 
gometines aot 2 dyveneched through before you even get to tien," 
(¥65D, Bournville) 


"Tne minutes to walk to the bus « tiring for husband," 
mae sab, Ilford) 


"There's a long walk to the station." (F45C, Ilford) 


“It's a terrible business getting to the shod. Working 
people should not be made to plod like tiis,. if they 
build ridiculous roads like this, they ought to have those 


rumabouts to take people around like they have in Bourne- 
mouthe" (F6O0C, Tifora) 


"Yell, we have to walk all the way along Grove Lane to 
get the » or if we go the other way it's a long way 
round ,* PS5D, Birmingham) 


But equally often found were complaints of inadequate or irregular 


servicess 


®The hourly bus service is bad for shoppinge" L74085 
| Bournville) 


"fhe travelling is disgusting. Buses only rum every 
hour «- it takes my busband twenty minutes to walk to work." 
(¥36C, Bournville) 


“Buses are awkward for times Too lom: intervals." (7§0c, | 
Bournville) 


*I¢*s the buses - it's difficult « they've took one service 
eff. They.could de with that «- to Usumeramith, The majority 
of them go te Hamoramith.* (T65C, Rechangton 


“There could be a few more buses on the road, specially 
#*hirties, Ithink ah terrible and you're so _ away 
from the shops." Roehaupton) 


“tee few trolicyebuses," (M5OD, Kentish Town) 


down a lot and the trains coukd ve 
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"When it was darker I had to wait fran six five to 
eight one eveiing coming howe from work." (746D 


Closely allied were the complaints of inadeggate early or late 
transport facilities: i 


"Sxce t+ for early werning duty « he has to walk ond it's 
too mich considering his job (postman)." (345C, Bournyilic) 


"Sunday travelling starts too late for Syumday workers," 


"liy husband has to walk to Putney because he has to gatch 
the first train at eleven minutes past five and the buses 
here don’t start till seven and Sundays and Bank Holidays 
he has to walk the whole x to Walhan Green, The bus 
service is terrible here." (750Dg Roehampton 


‘ty husband's on shift work « he had to get a cycle bee 
cause the Sunday buses do run early enoughe" 
, » Tiford) 


There were also complaints of time wasted waiting for buses and 
of having tec queues 


"My husband has to leave fifteen minutes carly from his — 
his work to got onseeesit's dr ul only one an hour and 
with my arthritis I can't walk," (360B, Letemorth) 


"No bus to the station unless you walk so far that 
hardly save any time, My daughter gave up her Lond 
and took a lecal one beeause of this." (750C, Yatling) 


"Well, the fLiftystwo is a votten bus sorvice. I waited 
: : 6 of an ho vr onee and then five cane « the 
for them, eli tre way fran 


job 


shreeeqjuarters 
journey is too long real 
Victoria,"® (7400, Watling 


"¥t's the buses, that's the difficult thing, going to work 
and the waiting. That's the only complaint they make 
about it.® » Roehampton) 


"We do have rather difficult; 
wo're all right. There's a 


“Poor bus service, few and far betwaens (ideker to walk 


“Waiting for buses, It's sot the 
it’s the waiting.® (?26C, 


istanee he minds « 
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"Zt used to be ali right when they got off at six, 
but now they get off at five they have to wait and wait,” 
¥6OC, Tiford) 


S, my husband has, but he doesn't 


"Vell, io 
often he’s had to come baek and lose a day 
not there be eight." (F45D, Becontree) 


"The sixty-two bus is packed with shoppers. Ly bugband has 
to wait for an hour or an houreand-aehalf." (740D,Becontree) 


"Yos, busband often waits an hour for tie bus." (945D, 
Kentish Town) 


Or again, as as found also in the study of transport difficulties 
in industry in "Qhange NosS* thore were numerous complaints of 
growled yehicless 


"The buses are always full of Jews, Thoy'* re first on 
and first off." (JM5C, Letehworth) 


"You have to wait for the bus and then you very often 
can’t get on when it's full." (3740C, Lotchworth) 


umble, out 
3s pay « if he's 


"Thé majority of workers are well catered for, ut if 
it's raining tho townspeople jump on the buses for short 
journeys and crowd out the longer passengers, But you 
can't cater for everybody." (%65C, Letehworth) 


"Vory bad bus service - quicker to walk to Cadburys. 
Always full, but that's a war condition." (750C, Bournville) 


pie too mach time.“ 


and we mist 


"Trams are over=¢ 
: F306» 


“Tue trains are much too erowied." (725D, Watling) 
"The morning buses are very crowded." (40C, Tulham flats) 


"The trains are good but packed," (J50C, Iiford) 
"There wight be a few more enpty carriages." (760C, Ilford) 


"It's disguating. The trains bresk dow - they are packed 
like sardines « the journey to town takes wuch too loug, 


ks “>. . ~ 


It's discracefulj My children all complain « the trains 
should be mope frequent, a to oo twenty minutes 
on that cold platform," (750C, Becontree : | 


"Fares acc Very expensive and the bus ce is not good, 
iy husband waits half an hour at Blake's corner at times 
for a bus coming home and it's just as bad going there t 

( »becontree 


Some poople were convinced that these difficulties were due to the 
wart | 


8In peacetime it's not bad. There are trains to tow 
the Greenline buses." (IM5C, Letehworth) yn 


see. can't be rectified now + it's cut dom because of 
the war." (145C, Letehworth) 


“Buses are evowded, but we can*t have more because of the 
petrol." (3600, Bournville) i peeen wie: 


"Since the war the buses aren't so frequent as they used 
to be. The one to Ha»mmeragmith's been knocked right off." 
oe _ (860D, Roehampton) 


when the raids were on," 
¥60D, Fulham houses) 


(experiencing difficulties) "No. 
"Only in the blagkout « he used to 
cycle, but now he uses train or bus,” 
(35D, Pulhan lats) ‘ 
A minor cause of grumbling was the high cost of travellings 
“Tasy are dreadful, the trains are ghastly. 4 very e 
sore point is that you ean catch a workman's train to London 


before eight asm. for one and eleven, but on an ordinary train | 


ig is seven and five and mich too dear." (¥50C, Letehworth) 


"The bus service is too dear, ‘Twopente to the works and 
we make the journey four times daily." (765C, Bournville) 


"Fares are too dear," (F45C, Fulham flats) 


"Such a@xpense to go to town and it pahes an hour oes m watts" 


"I'%s5 too expensive and too far and he has to oon a 


There is a big contrast between the results of the present enquiry 
on transpert dirested to housewives and those of a street enquiry on 
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the same subject Qumiimict conducted in various parts of London in 
the Spring of 1942 and put to workers, Three-fifths ofthis 
latter sample said definitely that they had difficulties in going. 
to and from work, and three times as many people had travelling 


difficulties in the evening as in the morning. 

The prececding pages rather give the impression that 
grumbling about transport facilities was very extensive and to strike 
the balanee, here are sone representative comments of the 56% of people 
in the present survey who had no transport difficultiess 
"Very good services," (P40D, Watling) 


"Not now they*ve got the buges down to the station," 


®It is very convenient here - near the trains and buses,” 
(T65D, Watling) 


"Well, no, my heuband goes to his work by train," 
(FF 45D, We stling) | 


"Quite alright. It's direct - he could cycle at a pinche" 
: (7400, Roehampton) 


"lio, the buses go every ten minutes." (F35C, Roehampton) 


"ly husband does shift work nd tra els at ali times 
but he finds no difficulty," (P45C, Becontree) 


"No, it's very convenient." (F500, Portanouth) 

"Ho, it's pretty accossibiec,* (BaD, Portsmouth) 

"Wo that's what we like about Pulham," (755C, Fulnan flats) 
Yothing te complain 


"Yo the buses are now erovded when I go, but then I 
. don't leave ti11 twenty past atta *(i25¢, oy 
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. . 


Transport _/ Tag’ @i eh bour 

We have seen that housewives on the whole complained littie 
about transport difficulties campared to people who had ts use 
transport. for getting to work, and s0 it is not surprising to find 
very few people indeed mentionin. transport as a reason for being 
dissatisfied with the neighbourhood in which they lived. In no 
area did more than 2% cite transport in this connection, Here are 
a few comments from those who dids 


"Traffic comes through it. I don*t kmow why it. 
should." (7650, Becontree) 


“The fares are too high. Many people would be happier 
if they hadn’t so much fades to pays" cance senna 


"Bus fares add to the rent," (750D, Roexampton ) 


“Mo bus service, thirty and seventyetwo, I have to 
go as far as Bow Road and Uxbridge - all over the 


places" (H50C, Rochampton) ‘ 
Quite a member, on the other hand, gave transport faciiities as 
a positive reason for Liking the neighbourhood, Rather more people 
in London, especially in Fulham and “o@ ampton, were pleased with 
lecal travelling fasilitics than in the Provinces, and sisdariy 
rather more people in the centros than on the outskirts of the 
towns. Sone typical romarks in this category's 


“Convenient for travel. ~ ome came here because of 
the ttavel facilitios," 440C, Pulhan houses) | 
‘ket and convenient 


"4 good every way for 
travel,” (F65D, Pulhan anak g re 


"The facilities for travell ing | and shoppings® ease, 


 8Ityve got to live here. I must be on call for wy 
job. I mae be necded at a moment's notice," 
(iiaoe ii40c, wantin Town) 


489. 
As travelling problems varied froplace to places it 19 nesessary 
to examine in detail some of the arocas specially studied in the 
present maw survey. The following table shows the proportion 
of ‘hose who had various distances to travel to work in the centre 


Q-2 miles 325 miles 6 os wore miles 


Ai: 
5 


Bournville 
Thus, the gre t majority of both in the centre and in the suburb had 
two miles or less to go to their ieéihis +his is the background of 
the next table, which shows boy they got to works 


Centre. 
Bourtiville 


42 
Thus « large mumber both in the central ares and at Bournville walked, 


though a substantial minority went by bus, and in Bournville also 
13% cycled to work, At Bournville, of course, 2 gre t many people 
worked at the Cadbury factory whieh is situated on the edge of the 
estate, ani therefore did not have to bother about transport, thouvh 
a bus service connected all quarters of the estate to the factory, 
and supplementary buses were rum it frequent intervals during the 
dinner Kupars hour. During tho day, however, there was only a rare 
bus gorvice and this was a grievance with goine housewives 


"We have all a petition about it. oan, we shop 
‘between ton RS ee ar cc tt ws ett eet a 
We gan?t get 


bus betveen twoetwon and three«-twenty. 
-out earlicr than vt Boe because of the dimers, and 

. we often miss that bus because it's full when it gets to 

. this byus-stop. 4nd then we mist wait an hour for the next. 
a W@ don’t mind the halfshour's Walk to the shops..in the 

, gummer, but it’s toomuch to expect in the winter, The 

., @eheel children  chouldn't be allewed to use the bud, 

ia either, Rin tien Shety own Broipn: and — se a is only 


a ten minute walk for thems" et 
“Buses are bad for Friday 


net just at limcht ne et Fem tn 
weltten up about it," pa P45D) 


d put more 
ig have 


‘eee we « 


"Very bad, considering my husband's job. 
to. walk to the bus, =. then tere x 
Usuelly he has to walk all the way to Kings Norton. (< 
mines) and then he f9 on bis feet aii dey Lense" iS 


“Travel is alright for those who work in Cadburys, | ‘but the 
trams to Birmingham are vver-crovded a 2 sae: has to 
allow too much time for the journeys" (7350) raioimy 


{There are too few buses, but 2 suppose that is because of 
way difficulties," (760C) 


The Bournville Village Trust's reeent housing survey of Bimmingham 
"Whon We Bugld again", contains an extensive study of work journey 
in Birmingha, They found that in none of the seven districts into 
which they divided the city, did more than 60% of the wageeearners 
living there also work there. 


ind this bigh figure was only 
reached in the thickly pepulated central wards. In the Southewest 
area, which contains Bournville, 54:5 of the wace-earners who lived 
there also worked theres and in the Western area, which emtains 
part of the Birmingham-Smethwick area studied in the oresent curvey » 
only 28% of the wg e-earncra who lived there algo worked there, 


This was the second lowest proportion for any of the soven areas, 
The Bournville Trust investigators found that there was a great deal 
of cross=travellings | | 


At Roehampton 39%. of the chief 


in the survey had to go up to two miles, 24% had to go fran. three 
to five miloe and 20% had more than five miles to travel be heir 
Works 


Yearly twoethirds of all ‘the chicf wage-carnors went by 
busy with a further fifth going by train and oncstenth by Biayeles 
and only onestwenticth, the lewest proportion found in avy of the 
eleven areas, walked to their work, 4m oxeeptionally high pro- 
portion (22%) of the Roehampton supie said they had travellin: 
difficulties, lost of the gricyances apeeares to be due te war 


conditions and the consquent reduction of transport services. 

Until shortly before the survey bogan (March 1942) the 131 bus ran 
from the ‘state through to Hammeranith, an important shopping centre 
for many of the housewives on the gatate, and it was widely felt 
thet thia smi service should be restored: 


"The buses are a bit awful, It's difficuit to get 
to Hammcramith since they took that bus off." (7453) 


“My busband goes to Hammersmith, he has to wait ten 
mimutes or quarter of an hour for a thirty bus, then 
he has to get out at the bottom and walk along to tie 
Railway Hotel and wait for a seventy-three, YWhoreag 
vpefore the war we hed one bus thet would take us 
——_ to Hamsersmith, {he buses are supposed to 
run every seven and a half minutes but the conductors 
and dyvivers feel they can do what they like, so they 


es the village (de@@ terminus) they just sit 
‘Now shall we run to time or shall we 
just take it 18 cam’. " (F25C) _ 


" Wy husband has three changes to get to Chiswick, That's 
not in ordinary times. We did have a service going 
right. through to Hanmwcramith, but thef've taken the 
hundred and thirty one's off." (730D) 


"“Terribliel You should hear my husband on itl Uo buses 
before sevsn asm None towards Putney. The eighty- 
five bus should be turned somewners, there's no need 
to serve Putney Hill so well,” (7450) 


"Well, this is a very bad service here: wea 


aii grumble 
and moan about it. Ye often wish the = and thirty 
one to Hammersmith was onz again." ee 


"It's difficult, They took one bus service off and 
we could do Hae 7650} The — of us necth to 
Harmeramith," (F65C 


Leteuworth: Pecularities of the Letehworth travelling 
set=<up were that 71% of the people lived within two miles of ; 
their work and 87% either walked or cycled to its Nevertheless, 
@ proportion above the average (14%) said they experienced 
transport difficulties and complained about the infrequen¢yof 
bus services. The following conversation at a busa-stop in Glebe 
Road on a Tuesday in March 1942 at 2630 vem, illustrates the 
Letchworth transport problem admirably, Six women were waiting for 
a bus, FS0C and F28C in conversations 
¥S0Cs “It's always a seramble to get on a bus, it makes 
ou wild when it gets here full up. I've waited 
ere from two to four o'clock fer a bus to Hitchin, 
I could have walked it in that time, They start 
from Bladock and pick people up all the Way » 80 
it's usually full when it gets here," | 


F25Cs “Here it comeseceit's a double decker so we aught to 
be all righte*® i 


Bus passed «- full «- without stopping. 

ys0Cs "I always wonder if it is best to wait here or to 
walk down ® the station stop. They have to stop 
there and gometimes about Malf the people get off." 


P26Cs "Yon, agg mgvete the ahokens of a ser immace there 
alwayse You've got to fight for a place." | 


P30Cg “Well, I think I*11 walk to the wpeteemy You do stand 
a bit of a chance there,* 


Walked offs 


"The traveliing’s wicked here, It's 


Brest in 
witehin, But every % 
to see six buses go by, Ful 
workers joing up to the oe vs 
all morning to get f ae 
wasting time Like bidSeees ere's a bus- 
throw away and it's forb: "novessThore?a a Lot 
of waste paper « On. these buses they. give you 
an exchange ticket for your return, It's a waste, 
because you could easily maapet the same — for 
your return ; ee 


st sale 


4 


ou 


Some of the transport difficulties illustrated on te presecding 
pages are perhaps only typical of wartime conditions, but they 
do show the need for adew te transport facilities on the 


estates and in the new cities to be built after the war, and sings 
a certain amowm. of travelling to and from work will always be 


unavoidable, this sroblem should be kept in mind by the plamoers, 


XXXII, MEETING PSOPIZ 


FIGURES ETC. REQUIRED: 


De 478.4 1921 census figure for people working at home, 


576.  ## Table (suburb and all urban colwmms required) 


588. T....-e(?) Ring method (of bringing up children) 


Cyr. ae Gotten  Qwole 
p— 


‘We saw in Chapter XXV that whatever people might think 
of their neighbours when they uot then in the street or shopuing oF 
going to the pictures, they definitely Liked to keep their qm homes 
as private as possible. In fact one of tie main objects of having 
a home of one's own was to keep other people out of it, unless they 
were: specifically invited in. We saw also that the feeling against 
‘neighbours frejuently extended beyond the precincts of the home to 
a dislike of the people “at the other end of the street" or “ound 
here®. People living in flats were more congciocus of their neigh 
bours than those living im houses, and so protested more vigorously . 
at such interferences with their privacy as noisy children and blaring 
radioge | 


This greater dislike of neighbours among flat dwellers is 
reflected also in the relationshi: between neighbourheod satisfaction 
and neighbours, The following table shows the influence of neighls urs 
as a faotor in the ishing or cineens of ee ¥ 
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HaGi. PERCENTAGE WHO GAVS N&IGHBOURS AS REASON FOR LIKING oR 
DISLIXIMG HZIGHBOURHOOD contimeds 


87 
12 


TOT ALs 
BEAL TOR Al ae pts 74 % 


10% 


The places where people liked their neighbours most of all were 
Woreester, an old house area in a county towns; Bournville, a new 
model villages ond Birmingham, 1 old industrial area, The flats 
had lew ¥ index of satisfaction with neighbours than amy of the 
other groups, and this may be attributed to the nearness of neighbours 

in these dwellings, the consequent lack of privacy, rather than to 


3 the actual district in which the flats were situated, In a large 
bleck of flats the neighbourhood unit becomes much more compact and 
is the equivalent of several streets full of people crowied onto a 
fow acres, 

=) 


There were three main reasons people gave for liking 
theiy neighbourss 
(a) “Shevere sociable” 
“The people are sociable," tiene. Fulham houses) 
"I've always go on with the people," (745D, Becontree) 
"The people are sociable and helpful." (736), Ilford) 
“Charming district + its sociability. 


the Mission and I know e’ yay ate very 
friendly people," (F70C, orth) 


(Or of the sane social class as the 


all 1 : i 
“They ore parted Tore sn > i 


r ne 
; tt 4 . 
. -. ; : 
po . i 
= . 
ckraye 
: . 
- id | 
" 4 > a 
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a are Very t people 
arclens, Adve taves®’ taog, ‘he : 


"You got all classes, wut they all keep their windows nice, 
the curtaine and that - even the poorest of ee 


"They're very refined people round here," tenes eenersdie) 

(ec) “They mind theix own business* (or that “everybody kecps them 
selves to themselves")s ext 
"Nobody interferes with you," trains Fulham noni 
“I keep myself to myself and I don’t talk to any of 

them. I don't kmow the name of the lady next door and I 

don?t guppese she knows mine," (340D, Roehampton) 


"The neighbours don't intermfere and wére all =k. 
‘friendly to each other." (740C, Letelworth) 


"Yo all xeep ourselves to ourselves really, no more 


than what you see + just * . merning’. now and then « 
I like it ever so mich," (750D, Lotelworth) = 


The places where diglike of neighbourg was greatest were Diford, 
Letehuurth, Becontree$ Watling and Fulham, Here, reasons for dige 
liking were. exactly the opposite of those for Likines 

(a) Z 


ASizaeBes = aa | ‘es } 3S 


*Poople are 80 unfriendly and spiteful." (7450. Fy Palhan 


en 


“lI am a stranger. I don't inow anyone," (R400, 


houses) 
"The only thing iseseit’s vory lonely, now _—. 
no deltvesien, I never | ‘90 a soul after my 
ont ~ living at the corner makeg it Sanekiew & wd 
a ‘canned : 


pountey peenle dec gt oy 
I missed it 30 mich I left my 
and went back home," (746C, Yatiing 


| ¥ are @ ramet (oto, fotiing) iano gi 


~ *Yell m not complaining the Sie 
wo eles, Me But they have ee ee eal _ 
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be doad and they wouldn't know," (770D, Kentish Town) 


"You don’t see your neighbours, You could lay dead here 
for days and no one would know," (45D, Tiford) 


"The neighbours are an unso e growd « 
and poverty deseribes them." (725D, Iifo 


“It's miserable, dow a little alley, with all these 
miserable people « go old, too," » VYorcester) 


"ZS geese So be the necmkee You don’t seen to mix up 
socially the way I* used to," (P26C, Letohvorth) 


"I think if they had a more cheerier xtuutk sort of people 
“ig 4% would brighten up a bit," (#500, Yatling) 


(>) Zhey ate of a different social class from the speakers 


“fhe slum péople end the bad la You can’t have 
emybody decent to wisit you." (I45C, Pubham flats) 


"You can*t change some types of peoples I used to be sorry 
for glum people, but I’m not now, I think they are mich 
happier in slums. I've heard a lot of them say '% did 
they move us fromthe avenue? We were happier there’,* 
(403, Pulhax flats) 


®Tt's vory cosmopolitan. A mixed sare oF Sa Cereal { #60C, 


ae » pianos 


sf 


"T don’t like some of the upstalt people around," (745D, 


Roehampton) 
“Sometimes you find the poople living in it arenct so 
wise be t smomaxtthat can rt be helped," F45D, voting) 
*Fo0 “ab Cadbury" » it would be botter m: 
7 — on . (750C, Bournville) 


on ie pontity up to the council, They should sonarete * the 


vory bal, inewace South senile dauld 
nt doutt want. to luave a dot to do vith 


(3S0C, Vatling) 


the — ghould be more careful, choosing 
v@lle I believe ir pisaes nice 
. heaving a tlle ir % they don't keep their places ce 
they should ia be sent back," aentndon Vatling) 
5 Peoples T 


“a few nicer neighbours Priondl i 
9A Teme Wie Bele Sm Tree | se wh 


"Wei T do thipk the 


PCOPLGsssee 


want to 
fo towen 


Rist: ae 


their neighbours and think 
should move to other districts." 


(c) They are cosains ond seandalmoncorss 
"Nosey peoples." (F40D, Pulbani flats) 
"It's the people - there's a friend dowmstairs 5 guets she's 


mad, She went to the town hall and told them 


food away Ivent down and dho'd said 14 boon Suroving 
my Wusband's dimer away. I told them ny 


been dead for time tpiere"s ary ms 
he <a oe Pulham = 


I shall g° to 
"The peoples terrinie be nelgoeu on seandalisings 


vos a bit above them 
(PS5D, Le ) 


“There'g such a lot of tittlestattle in a place like thiss 
Jyery time you go out to your ogn back garden, sqwucone 
will be talking about it. I do think they could make 
the houseam more kind of private, 4t's so open, 
these thim little bits of sticks for fences and. 
nothing at all," (F30D, Watling). 2 


"Shut the neighbours’ mouths." (33500, Fulhan houses) 


(md in additions they are dixty ox watidy or don't keep control 
of their children or potss 


"The stairs are so filthy, my husband is ashamed .to bring 
fvionds home. The children wet all over them and so 


do the dogs and the cats. People aren't su posed .toh-ve 
dogs and eats horo, dut there you aro,” (¥4 » Pulham 


"fiats) 


They come all over 
. S& takes all. resttaneeds 


"People don't look after their dogs» 
the garden ay Poy 
a ( Roehampton) - a 


“Some of the peoples There’s sone 
it's not nice having thom near you." 


"Class differences 4 be studied, 
BESS eS 
_ Brought late bask to uP ALTAR cababe f 


: 
a? Sa eee 
or gossiping and there was a strong feolingk they should be:..of 
as Sea be she 
; wht it. rae ‘ ; 3 Set pe 
7 “ KP) us ae vere 6 me. us 0 - . * be + ade ere ‘une / "5 ‘ Pikes A a Bods He th tite Ss +L 
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same social class, This lest point was one of the sorest once 
in the whole social sot~upe ani there were two sharply contrasted 
viewpoints, Some people considered that theixy neighbours belonged 

to a lower. social grade than themselves and so were dragging the 

neighbourhood dowag while others, presum bly the people of Wieaa 
the first. group complained, disliked whet they alleged to be. 
the “suebbistmess" of their neighbours, An instructive ax siple 
of this type of feeling was encountered in the South-Wales mining 
village of. Nantygloms ; 


The segend house visited 4 in Nentygle was in Lion's 
prot, No leon mang | one up and one down’, some in 

goo! repair, my yl the pro af ownareoccuplers,s 
others appalling bad repair, The first two houses 
were owned by the same porgon, who herself lived in Mosel. 
The secotid house was occupied by a mother ani daujhtorm 
who were apparentiy very poor, and also very slovenly. 
A marrow, dark ateop stairease led from the single lLiving- 
woom to the.bedroons,. Paile wore pleced in the bedroom 
to..cateh the rain dripping through the roof, The.ze0n 
was not large enouch for the bed to be nioved to another 
position, 

"She says she won't do any move for us - she 

sage we've got to get out." 
The owner of the house was an obstinaic, independent oid 
wonan of noar eighty. Her daushter lived with hor, a 
evect woman of 45 with a wonderful carriage and 
| ck snowwhite hair, Both of thay .cemed very reuote 
i. wae this ine older woman.was using the biggest 
Social | in a al that she kmew when she a of ner tenants 


6S @ dads a ee % no use to 
we, Ghe mist-go husband have come and 
‘banged on the door in the middle of the night, 
and scared we," 


With ‘this background ef rather bad feeling between 
neighbours, we turn to consider one of the most fundamen tal, questions 
for any democratic societys 5 to~ 
gether in the sane commmity, The basic idea of democracy is that 


how people co-opsrate in Livi: 


b +> " * 
Lape i ;y a ‘ er! oR . 


; 500. 
each individual citizen should feel pergomal responsibility for 
the management of the affairs of the commmity, Unless this is s0, 
there is no democracy, for the affairs of the community are in foot 
managed by that minority which is suffieiently interested to take 
part in the various public activities waich are essential for the 
government of the conmunity, 

It is therefore a fact of the utmost importance that in 
the present survey waen people were asked whether they Liked tie 
neighbourhood or not, less than one porson in a bumdred mentioned 
any form of activity that involved coseperation with their fellow 
citizens, The idea of living in a neighbourhood thls appsare 
virtually to have no connection dnatever with any responsibility for 
its good government in the mind of the average housewife. There was 
no single reference to political activities, practically none of any 
local authority excent in sao far as it was a landlerd, and only a 
few to various forme of social, cultural and religious activitys 
The housew§fe's view of the neighbourhood in which she livesis 
‘thus boumled by ite physical characteristics, its shops, its masse 
entertainments « notably the cinena « and the neighbours, .. This 
central fact camot be too strongly omphasiged. aOR 

Indeed, far from wanting to cowoperate with their fellow 
citizens for the good goverment of the conmamity, they, or. at 
any rate the women, often seemed unable to sge further than the (porte 
sonal sh orteomings of their neighbours, Little aa it occur to therm 
that if the street in whieh they Lived was rapidly becoming dingy 
and an unpleasant slum, they had a remedial eourse of sction open to 
then a9 citizens, To on extent unbelievable to those who wave not 


p01. . 
investigated 1t, people were passivesninded, letting things be 
done to them, never thinking of what they could get done, if they 
would only co«operete with their neighbours and fellow citizens, 
Uaghing laces 

Possibly one of the contributory factors in this pathy 
wag the rolative lack of places whore. people could meet heir 
neighbours, The tradition of the Unglistwan's castle being 
surrounded by a moat with e drawbridge is so strong. that until 
comparatively recentiy there have b°on oily two meeting places 
in the average British commmity « the pub and the church, and 
of these only the pub has not beon associated with a demand for 
some sort of positive action. The jub has.been the only place in 
British society where people could meet each otier, and incidentally 


am drink a pint of beer, without having to go throug: some for» of 
ritual imposed from above, or to take the initiative in thinking 
or acting or Voting. Within the present century, social reformers 
socing this great gap, the lack of any place where peeple could 
meet without being under the moral obligation to consume alcohol, 
have tricd to meet that necd in the foundation of comamity contres, 
gocial foci where people can moet and participate in various forms 
of coummmeal activity from conversation to pingpong, fram imitting 
to dancing, The noed for such a plage is well expressed vy tila 
Roehampton residents 
"There® a absolutely no. social life on the estate 
at all, There is one club place but it*s no better than 
@ gl fed public house, You. a > them coming dowm 
the end at half past ten singing, and not just that but 
. Ww words of the vulgar vernagular - I used jo belong 


0 4 yoars aco but they were very different people here 
. then, After we five vound a — people were, Removed 


Aen vane 


’ 


it all went dows very much, The people here new have 


made that place Bone it dos 
re'g Py the children either « but no 

a few swings no 

(155¢) 


a Little bit called the ree, wi 
ganes or organigation for them,* 


Pubs 


\ 
‘ 


The whole complex of behaviour centering on the pub has peen 
extensively described in Mage-Observation's Look “The Pub and the 
People" (Gollanez, 1942) so that it is not nesessury to go into pub 
behaviour in any detail here, 


Taking first the arcasi where there were plenty of pubss 
 Bulham is very well supplied with pubs and in the two tumdred interes 
views obtained, there wore no complaints of ~ubs being too far or 
too fows though one woman objected to the whole principle of one 
Ligence and thought all drinking should take place at home: | 

"All pubs to be shut and only offelicences to sell 

drinks, YFeople gho 1d drink in their om Be 

Theatres shu ’ eaaies now, 30 why not pubs 


Pollowing is an investizater's imoression of a visit to a va in 
Palhams 3 


uopld @ned fairly good though one 146C was . 
heard to say jolkid | 
"“agk for whiaky and you get anything." 


Guiness wag the popular dr 
There were no slovely women with ‘shopping ag a 


% out of & were wearing htas, the ono with 

elaborately groomed hair, All were neatly 

the impression was that a visit to a pub was a social 

arent tions there was no no casual nipping ae WEW. 

iz in quvlere for a quick ono as in Dagenham, 

Very much the same state of affairs was found ot Kentish Towy, near 
the York Rise flats, as the following investigator's impressien 
showss 


ae Jesh roe 


Tuere are various age houses houses near, but tae. * Boston 
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: Zt, About 20630 people 
out. Be Two wanen were from York 
I a ac) a ke) 
 ‘Idke Pulham, a drink is a social oceasion, Women 
were neatly dressed and wore hats; a11 bh«d shopping 
Dags or baskets, 

Guiness or Colonial Wines were the favourite drinks. 
Conversation was mainly cogein «- health, social aabivi ties, 
bDlagkouts,. Wo mention of the war, . 

Atmosphere was formal and there was none of the 
friendliness or slovenlinoss of Bacenkam pubs where women 
popped in wearing curlers and bedroom slippers and would 
share a joke with a strancer, 
comment from York Rise on the subject of drink 
from F5OCeD, who doesn't like the people in the neichbour- 
hoods 
"I don't mix with the veople, I can ve civil 
but you imow if you open your mouth yout ro in 
| sulted «- and I can't stand drunkenness." 
Suggestion for replaming the district: "I'd clowe all 
° the pablic houses, if I had wy ways Urunkennoss is the 
curse of mankind, ion*t it?* 


MBecontyoa, the sub history of the estate is somewhat complex. Up 
to 1928, thore were practically no pubs on t..¢ estate, their place 


then was taken largely by working man's clubs. However, when the 
pub facilities were improved and cinemas and other facilitios for 
entertainment began to teveane » the mombergiip of the clubs foil, 
At the time of Terence Younc's survey (1.933) thers were a dozen 
public housss on or within a short distance of tie estate, seven 

of then large modern ones, Two of them had halls large qough for 
public dances; a third held infomeal dances and two others provided 
a band at the weekend, Several had nicely kept gardens in which 

pee Le eoula sit at tables in the swimmer, but the use which was made 
of these gardens variod from pub to pub, At ‘the Cross Keya, despite 
encoursgement, fow people would use the garden, while the law of 
the Chomry Troe was crowled in the sumer, _ 
Em the present survey feeling about pubs at Secontree 


; 
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while a fov thers disliked the existing ones, saying that they 
caused a lot of noise and rowdiness, and odvoeated their reuoval 


er 


from the estate. The two folléwing descriptions are of oubs 
actually on the estates 


a tn String, several women in twot s Bvt ag oo in for a | 
Guiness while shapp ings “hen investigator ent es pairs | 
of women ere sitting in silen@e, Stocks seom fairly ood, 
thouch they close one day a weekg the off ilieence is closed al- 
together. , 
Barmadd, while polishing glazses,. exe@lainmeds 
Well somoeone’s browucht their glass 

with them «= Ship & Vhovel, Barkingt" 
Roars of laughter greeted this, 
Byeryone said: "That’s ea goo joke"s this was repeated at 
intervals. 
P45D got into conversation with 730 and FE5¢ Conversation 
started on food difficulties also the fact ths t you couldnft 
take a Guinnes home with yous 
¥45D: "I: duno two in here's not the same ag one at howe," 


Y35Ds "That's a fact." 


7? ae oe —————]s - 
+> - ‘ 


73003 "Mow and then you can’t get out onc Sumday when you're 
cooking the dimer," 


Atmosphere had become vory friendly after barmaid’ s somes 


"ais public house has no spirit licence but seemed just | 
ag popular as the Tanshawe, The sawe couples of vcomen crinking | 
Guinness, Both pubs are lorge with many chairs end tables nd 
sean to bo centres of goci 1 activity. Pranus ore left outside | | 
and small children dart in and out of the doorways | 
20850 people thepe « = soldiers and onc or two old 
mon, but mostiy women in two 
in spite of the Be tog of the off licence to provide 
botties "teers does vot scem to be the shortage of supplics that 
was seen in Burnt Oak, 
One F256) told inv. there were people who objected te. yubs 
on the Sstate,. Another woman compleined that people whe reesived 
compeneation for vomb damage "just went aud spent 4t in tee pub". | 
Another woman saids "People come out of uae and clubs : 
at night singing « it’s ao Mquet worse? 
pove = a toid investigator that the gsc : aa 
an 
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| Turming now to areas where pub facilities are ocither lacking or 

: iuadequate, we h ve already discussed in Chapter III the resition 
at lstebwerth, where there is no ib in the contre of the towns 
and where the proposal to cstablish one has been rejected by a 

| poll of the liecal clectors six timss in the past 35 yoars. 


Local 
opinion is well expressed in the follewing investigator's reports 


Though there are actually Bo public houses in 

the en city « there seem te be plenty of ane ities 
Bh for je ©=6Pubs fringe round it and 7353 told inv, 
buses Wore syecial.y rim to and from Baldock in the 
evening so tnat people could have a drink, 
OS an ovacuated Londoner Solu "the whole thing's 
ge Bey you'd LaMgis 4f you saw tho Sunday mornin, tr 
to the *seorge’,” 


However, several Leotciarorth people menticnced "noe 
enn ag one of the things they Liked about the neighbour-~ 
) 
FBC: "Lets of people complain beeause thare's no -uba. 

3 


| ee ——_—-———- 
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They say it’s a dead and alive holes," (laughs) 
"Whit's the matter with this one here", pointing 
to a ecollection of expties in the corner of the 
room, “The brewer galls once a week « Wall it may 
be dull but I know lots wen't go veck after the 
war," 


W§SC from Brighton's suggestion for replamnings 

"4A few public houses}, This town has a different 
| | atmos;here wuen you come ante 14% - it deou'’t 
| | sean so friendly." 


| | HDG, goldicrs | "Tits the dendgst anole Itve ov: ¥ Dcen ins 
| Not a public house in the isce « unles ; you walk 
right out to os. “ut, mind you the very. “peopid 
that voted it dry have it delivered to tucm in 
easesi i know tuat for ° fact, delive: ou +o tGueir 
houses in cases and they're the people tat voted 


the place dry}* 


¥F66C: “There are no social arrangements « no Licenged 
house, but there that doesn’t affect me." 


F6O0Bs *Would you believe it. They tried to build a 

pabiie house oppogite hers «~ we protested, think 
how the Vaiue of thio souse would have cone down, 

We one wants a house near a pubi Wall, they've 

' budlt one at the top of the road, it’. scandalous, 
It's opposite the cemexixvy « scandalous," 


~~ 


hoods 


for consumption, 


5036 . 


Theres we. o sovara) complains about ‘me pubs", but on the. 
whole it was considered an advantages, 


VS6C3 “I think 4% woud be a 


pote 
through this field to yom eae eee lmugeah *z 
hear there are more drunks in are than auy- 
where else, but I can’t say I*ve seen then," 


4% Bournville also there are no subs on the wEREE estate but no 
one complained about this: indeed, Cares, women mentioned the 


iaek of 


cubs as one of the things they liked «bout the netatipoune 


* coee0f Course, my husband likes a drink for all I*we 


asked him not toy I can*®t stop time 56111 he ean*t 
get it here." (45D) 


"I'm so glad there are no pubs + it's herrid to neet 
drunken men when you're walking home at night, {#606 ) 


"You don’t want -ublic houses om an Uatate of this sort. . 
It is so bad for tke children to gee crunken men cauing 
homes There*’s nothing #rigi ute gmc more than to sce 

@ dyunken man in the street, «here is a shop on the 
es cy? con you @an buy a drink te take hom if you want 
toe" (F 


F30C (in answer to the questions 'Whot do you like best 
about the district??#): “Ne public houses. I shouldn't 
7 like to have vcublic houses here,* 


There is an offelicence on the esta -@, where drink may be bought. 


At We ¢ too, thero are no pubs actually on the gatate, 


though several ars Just off it. “here was some dewand for a sub 
on the estate but peeple tended te laugh about it vathor than 


harbour it. ag a grievances 


"They ought to have another offelicence on the. ‘aunt 
Therets only just the one, and the chap there told me. 
he had to spend four weeks after gag going round 
in hie car oo i mabe)” empty vottles., =. too wach 3 
for one man,* 


“ne follow ng are tener intions of two er. {not eff the catavos 
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in the lounve middleeagad women dropped 
ossiped about their nei bbourss, PROD, 
sive « didn’t «now if their customers came 


5 "Were is “gtling state I seo to hxva heard of it?" 

uBOC in. general conversation saids “The trouble round herve is 
there's not encugh cubs - they're very full ona 
Saturday ." 


Mere elderly women with shopping bags came in for 
a 1983 ~ but were unable to set it or “old and wild", They 
had to have stout. | 

4fter three sat down and Bad a cuaet alout the neighe 
boures,.. tach "she said" and “she did” in lowered voices. inv. 
overheard: te : 


"Oh older women can get jobs easily « well if 
you're inc ined that way." 


“40D and friend at tke far end of the bar chimed in when inv, 
as.0d manageress which was the searest pub to the Vatling =. 
Sstate and if there was one on it, | 

H40Ds "I've lived there 10 years and I've never geen onde 

ily missus gai to Me 5 when © ev ed » well YOu on rt 
be able to hive a drink in the evoning." 

3 “Well, what do you do about that?" . 


| MOD laughting)s “Well, I%m not spending 13d. on a bus fare, 


go I ome in here first before I go home." 


Conversation turned to drink shortaye and the manageress (#45C) 
gaidi “Well, we shall have to clo-e one day 4 week soon," 

This caused much despondoney « the men were indigant and said it 
was “bad. distribution" and “mo real shortase", they grunblod 


- LY © sen ny . TY 
W45C said: “Well, I haven't seen you go short of much so far, 


Thore were commmity centres in two of tidplaces surveyed, 


Becontree and Watling. The chequered story of the Watling Centve has 
veen vividly told by Ruth D.rant in her Watling Survey of 1939, so 
that there is mo need to ro veat it in deteil bere. She found that 
the commmity centre bad been succeasful in the earlier days of tho 
estate, vefoge other organisations had got going, and when it _ 
wactieally the only social facus of any gort. Sut when the, various — 


other orcamisations came into being, the ratugr artificial nature 


“fe ally ¥ si by weey eee 


of the commamity centre began to monifest itself, so that by 
the time of the Survey (193669) it had eensed to be in any 
way ©. social centre for the whole estate, and was frequented ale 
most entirely by the people living tithin a few hundred $urds, 
The Watling Residents’ Association was formed in cormection 
with tho contre and had 400 members in lay 1926, but ices then 
a quarter of thet number a yoar late, while the rereen tae of 


homes on the estate reached by this organisation fell from 812 in 


uly 1928 to 39% in Merch 1930, and 24 in March 1936, At the 
cormmity centre it was found that only « oma. L group of people 
actively co-operated to keep it going, and axefbody who as had 
anything to do with running any loca socioty or institution wiil 
know how true this is of almost any local gocial or cultural 
activity. A loeal clergyman held that only one in tén of the 
residents were interested in VYatlingsg as such, ‘ct during this 
yoar (1926) only 809 out of 19,000 residents of the estate bee 


longed for any poriod to the Watling Associations and only 2350 

of theo were members for nine months or mores 
The following is an investigator's descriytion of the 

Centre in the Spring of 19423 


The centre is well plamed, witi two fairly large rooms 
for meetings, one loxrger room Smamgncumes with « simak 1 
- Sees which gan ag age aoe concerts and ee 
Library» one or suelters, office rooms 
kitchen, ege are the main buildings in addition. in 
the erovikee there are two mutes, one used S dee boxing, 
_ Tanehball and darts, the other at present used asa 
_ gtorercom, 4 big extension of the centre had bean con 
.. templated - it.was te imelude a theatre and a 
‘but plans were brought to a standstill by thdputureak 


, Wat. 

. dwar 2,000 poeuhe sre are members of the qentry. 

average attendance week. Uenwbership f 
44, monthly, and and extra charges” Gay are uade 
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BS drives and damees, Since the war, there has been a 
3 } fall off in membership amo g tie olicr people, and 
an rease membership between 14 & 17 years. The warden 
adic¢ mot consider that any activities bad become more or less 
porular on account of the war, Dancing bas always been povular 
with the youmger meanders, Boxing and pumciubali are most enjoyed 
by the. boys. | | 
4 great mony activities, bot social and educational, 
took place at the centre, Usually more people come to the 
esociais than to other things, but dresamaking classes are ° 
popu Lar ae the woven, The Watling Agsociation Diary (The 
Watling Resident «+ page 9) gives a plan of the varied aciivitics 
for each day in the week. 
On the afternoon when inv. visited the centre, in one 
roam 15 women were attending a dressmaking class, about a dogen 
mon, the ‘Old Regidents’ Club were taiking about playing Jominoos 
in another room, and there was a meting of the women's "Weigh 
bour Group" in the hall, ‘nis was a tea arty and social ad 
there were 356640 women thore, most of thom over thirty. 
. Dav, bad tea with two of the women belonging to the 
Neighbour Group, There was not mach activity at the social, 
& 14ttle dancing, one or two games. Most people wx content to 
sit in either groups, drink tea and chat, and wateh two or three 
childrens who were rumming about, they were obviously qijoying 
themselves, One woman salds | 
"It's ever so nice here. You gt right away from 
things and away from worries. _You can leave your 
. home right behind you," | 
Another gaids : 
"“Sriday night wo leave everything, imobands an houeu, 
lysbands have to look after teaesscives then} it's 
vory nice to have  . place like this to come to, You 
hear all th talk of what's going on.* 


Both these sumktwmbities women described with interest and \sowe pride, 
the other activities taking place at the centre, and said they 
took turns in helping at the oanteon, One of them han sone 
comments to make on houses and gardens and children, 


960D: "The gardens are what you might call a geod size 
. wat gome are a bit too large. The/next door /one 
to'me, it's too large for hor, she's got a bit coing 
along the bottom 2s well, “hey heaven’: go ag much time 
now as. they used to have, Stil.i, ‘here's some lerger 
gardens and allotaents as well now, aren't tierc? 
fhe houses are all righ: cxeept the souilerics 
and they're much too small, if I'm standing at the gase | 
stove and uy bmusband’s at the aink, one’s backsides are | 
wi and if there's someone else there ag vellh ss, 
They could easily heve made the living room «01% Gial.ote| 
a hey said ome time they wore going to have proper . 
. Rot water, but “=. never did, “11 eg got a those 
. teful coppera.. make such 3 se you alvays 
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The ehiléren here are so destructive, BRD z -_ ae | 
you another things. Although people have got gardens : 
don't tet the children play in them. The children - Nd 
Dlay round the stre te. @ park was for the children to 
Dlay in, too, But you never see 4 child in it]* 

According to the Organiser of the centre, the people on the estate 
ean be divided into five different Groups according to their 


attitude. towards the centre: 


ond a Lot, ot tine 
Older pLopldas 


ae Peopic Who alsp spend a Lot of time there but cone fox what | 
they,com get out of it, “hese are mostly younger peoples | 


Those who take a great desl of interest, 
there and do a lot to helps These are mos 


S_ Those who come once or twice a week for a particular activity. 


4, Those who come occasionally « perhaps for a epecial sgridockige 
Lecture, 


5. Those who keep as far away from the Centro as they car, a 
beeause it has got a bad name. They think ths centre too noisys 


ama-here are some typical attitudes af Watling FeEsGeNe: te ‘the 
facilities provided by the certres | ; 


"I'm vory interested in social work, -y hubby is sebwotuied | 
at the centre. “e've got an excellent comunity centre 
here. It’s woill iovem and Sef we're vory prow of ite 
when we first case to ive out here we Wore sather 
worried ~ the young eople all used to hang reund strect 
corners and it wagn't @ good thing, but now it's very 
nice for than, There's the cantre with canoes and, go on 

nd four exeellent cinewas." (345D) tou: 


"There's not enous here for the young peeple « there's 

the pictures and the club at the eantre gt wat 3g not 
enough enterteinnent for than, You see tne ang gene ration. 
hanging about the streets in. the pete ce ae don?t want 
whist drives and if hs hap pt ow d to fall out with anyone 
up at the centre, g ne hing to de exeept co wo and 
face the peo sle you don't like or stay at home, ther | 
Wise thore's Cricklewood Sketing rink and that’s a long 
way off, If they haven't got. parents mo cancive them 
a fs fasily life and indoor ~anes they do just hang 

» then there's an avful , mee of that jah jerbug 
dancing up at the cents and : aide 
type of p Facog It began to g9 
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wanted to keep their ehiidren. q 
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started a club now of course they vant chure 
and foremost, but they*ve been here all these 


just. started to shin a iight,” 


"There aven't onougi facilities for youn; people doing things 
on thier owmm,. They don’t all want te go up to the contre, 
It nasn'’t got a very good name, A lot of wothers don't like their 
children going there when they do so muchi of this jitterbug 
busin se, You say you come from Watling; Centre and that's tue 
finish secording to seme people. It cttracts the roush boys 
end girls from the str ete a good deal, “hoy need a better ore 
ganiser or jeador up there, “hings just don’t «ct coine. 
There's so mich slacimess and it's very cliquey. I usei to take 
the young childre:’s club up there but I had to cive w in the 
end ause of thedliquiness. Now 2 run a girls’ cub of wy ow 
and the children i used to have are growing up and they all come 
tO M@.e We have nietbeail and Various outdoor Sports, sWinmiing in 
the summer, and imitting. ‘“e heve to ¢o all the way to Surnt. 
Gak for a yoom « we're not allowed to use the seheold tint noars 
Some. parents don’t like their ¢ ris of 16 and 17 coing «all that 
way in the davk, | | 

I believe it's mach better at the centre now timt the 
Youth Hostels Association is working there. I don't go any more, 
but. ft hear it’s improved @ lote" (550D) 


exbers Tirsat 
ears and tuey* ve 
(360D, Roman Catholic) 


"I don't go to the centre mich « I’ve  mly been a couple of times 
really = but we always gupport. it if they send round @ collection 

for anything, It's nice for the peonie who enjoy it ani cet 
their entertainment tuere and I think vec should support it ag 
it's on the Nstates cesee" 


hus, 14.190 clear that the centres did not succeed in satisfying 
social needs of any but the very smi minority who took an active 
part in runing it, 

Becoutres: Becontree, being oe wuck larger estate than 
‘atlings has two cormamity centres, where sgain tue phenomenon of the 
agai band of enthusiasts rumming the centre, with a pemmbra of leas 
keen menbors,;was found, Uoreover when investivsators talked with che 
residents of tae estate imowledge and interest in the centtes appeared 
to be limited. A mumber of people interviewed on the estate comlaincd 
that there was owkimere for the young poople te gog whereas in point 
of fact, several organisations catered for young people, gyon in ware 
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timo, and were anxious to extend their mosberships 
Jo far in this Chapter, we have only considered the 
Places where people could go without having to indulge in any 
definite activity except  ethaps drinking 4 glaes of beer, the 
places they could go to when they velt sociable and wanted to chat 
to somebody, Of course, both at pubs wid comamity centres a grent 
many other positive activities take place. any pubs are the hoade 
quarters of all kinds of clubs from Oidfellows to angling 4gsocia- 


tions, and the larger pubs also hold dances rrom time to time; 
coumunity centres organise o very wide rance of activities, These 
other activities will be c naidered in subsequent Chapters: 


Chapter SUXIIi on activities requiring some form of mental 
effort ox cGoeoperation,g mainly indoor 
. Cbivitlose 


on activities requiring save form of physical 
activity or coeoperation, mainly out of 
doors 


and . Chanter xXX¥ on entertainment »ure utd simple, wacre ail 
that is needed is for the person to go along 
and be entertained « he doesn’t beve to de 
anything for himself after paying Y= at 
the box offices Rae ae 


There is one fore of social activity which is a mixture of the 


Chapter ZAIV 


physical ani mental; it might aptly be termed as conversation as 
aid to the war effort «- the mitting party. This description of 
a knitting party trom ai Yorkshire housewife’ s Ghary saeKy therefore 


fittingly ond this ‘Chapters 


"S peme Went to weekly kmitting, party (a senen, ladies 
imitting for tue Ferees at each otber’s houses in tuyms, 
Ve each take 2 bisevits and a spoonful of tea mags and 
lately take our milk aiso). Gave in a of socks, 
usual 2 amall children there with 
and @ youre who make tho SaneToot of the anid as 


whib - 


bir mothers, aged 
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the conmvers: tion is entirely just pleasant gossip avout 
babies, food, cinemas, estes 5.50 bask to toag Tigh cakes, 
bread and butter, jam, cakes," 
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_'pnaer ‘this heading we will consider all those forme of 
social activity which usually involve a combination of sitting 
in overeheated rooms, listening to other pegple making speeches; 
a that is to. say, religious, political and cultural activities rc 
various, kinds, A full discussion of these . petivities, 80 Vitally 
important in a live democratic community ; would oceupy a separate 
survey as long as the present one. Here, it ig only possible to 


discuss a few outstanding points that arise from the present survey, 
and as we have already indicated, the Feally, outstanding and. eign- 
ificant point is that reference to these agtivitics was 50 smmnemky 
rarely made when housewives were giving their reasons for Liking 
or disliking the neighbourhood in which they. lived. Where. these 
activities were indugied in, they were primarily the pursuits of 

a many household duties and children to look. after 


men, Housewive 
naturally had less time to spare for them than spinsters and 


married women who either had no children or whose ohildren had 
grew ups. Though a great many of the hougewives in the pregent 


gample were imanm childless, yet this factor had little influe 
in meking them conseious of the range of activities in connogtion 
with the community dam in which they lived, manana 
Of all the social activities waich demand positive 
comoperat ion from their members, the eturch de the eldest,, Previous 
Mass-Observation surveys have shown that well under one p: 
ten is an active church-goer or even a ne attender at_church | 
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1938) gives a statistical background on the nO ey Whe side 
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of the well-knowm social fact that the churches are losing their 
appeal to the mass of the gopulation. ir, Black shows that the 
Free Churches iri the period 1906-38 suffered a loss of 12%) in 
their membership, and a decrease of no less than ondethird in 
their Sunday School attendance, These striking figures mst be 
read against a background of increase in the total population 
of 20%, in that peried, and a fall in the child population under 
15 years of age of nb less than one and a half million, For com- 
parison, the “hurch of ingland during the period 1921-338 
actually showed an increase of 3.5% in the number of taster 
communicants, but a decrease eof 327 in Sunday School scholars, 


while the Roman Catholic Church since 1915 hes increased ite 
adherents by 520,000 to 29406 4,000. 


_ i, Black further shows the extraordinary range of 
variation in the number of people per place of worship in various 
townss. Some very small places with populations of less than 


"24000 have six or more places of worbhip, ‘he village of Harte 


land in, Devon, for ‘instanée, with a population of only 1,385 
has as. many as nine places of worship, waile Church Strassen - 
in Shropshire with a population of 6,250 hag fourteen. 

_ ‘Again, in twas with populations of over 5,000, there 


‘ts autte often an oversupply of places of worship, for. Anstances 
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ToWy POPULATION NO, OF PLACES OF WORSHIP 


Newbury (Berks) 14,5242 20 

Oswestry (Shrops) 9,754 | 23 

Chichester ye 
(Sussex) ‘ 14,902 | 22 


4mong larger towns we find the lowest proportion of inhabitants 


per place of worship in garrison towns, spas, watering-places 


and cathedral cities, such ass 


Bath 
Cheltenham 
Bourygwmouth 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Colehester 


. 
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On the other hand, there are a number of towms which have rapidly 
develdped in recent years, such as Gillingham (Kent } with one 
church for every 3,080 pneople, Walsall with.one for 2,660 pcoplé@, 
Coventry with one for 2 600 oiakelia Neweastle-under-Lyme With. 
one for 2,520 yeovle and Hove with one church per 2,450 people, 

These figures show that there are very wide variat ions in 
the provision of places of worship and chureh buildings in “tng land 
and Wales. There is no uwiform distribution, nor is there any 
uniformity in the distribution of the Various sects. Yor instanee, 
in the two largest towns in ingland § in Birmingham there are 47 
Baptist churches compared with 39 Congregational, and in Manshosser 
there are 23 Baptist compared with 50 Congregational. 

, Surnigg to the present survey, the outstanding Peatures 
was the general apathy and lack of interes} in churches, .. Anceeds 
few people could even direct investigators; to the nearest, -@huren, 
This is 4, catalogue of an sabia tecamicetin attenpt to find re 
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church at Becontres: 


Investigator, had great difficulty in finding a 
clurch. First asked an ~ AeRePs worker who replied: 


M50Cs "I'm blowed if I know where the local church is. 
i'm not really 2a local man tiough I live here, 
My daughter got married a month ago, but I'm 
blowed if i can remenber where it was." 


Housewife (¥60C) said she did not know where local church 
WAS « 

Schoolgirl (F12C) did not know, 

Roadsweeper (55D) said he thoucht it was in next road, 

it was note 

Windoweleaner (M45D) said he did not kmow where church was, 
but he could direct inv. to minister's house, 


The parson % one of the churches in Vagenuam admitted tusat the 
attendances at his church were some thing like 0.62% of the 
poprlation of the parish, and thought that oublic opinion in 
the district was definitely asainst church=going, though*if he 
were to have incense he might attract a few mores 


"The parish numbers 16-17,000 people but the usual 
mumber at the evering service is about 54, Last vunday 
there were <4 adults and ll children, at the first 
National Day of Prayer whos wars we were crowded out, but 
now the novelty has gone and for the last Prayer sunday 
we had only our usual veoples 

The war has made littlé difference to the size of the 
congregation, exceot we have lost several of our members 
through evacuation. Since the war vsople have come face 
to face with religion and prayer, but in the. wro) iS WAY 
They gay 'I did pray sda ard « it shouldm't have hapoened', 

Public opinion in the district is against chur aie 
going. It is not the “done® thing to go to church, 
Incense might attract them, and the High Church cervices. 
Hasteenders like that sort of thing, and we must sues 
remember that this is the ast ind thoug go on a more sanitary 
plan, | 

This is fluid population, They come and they £0, 
: but they have become more stabilised since the war. | 
ites The blackout discouraces church-going. She church 
loses some members when the people move out here because 
he people cannot find the churcheg, Their Londgy. 
ministers do not yas us in touch waAeS them so we aamnet 
apes them, * 
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At Watling too, investigators found that few people kmew the way 
to the neurest chureh when asked. ‘The average attendance at an 
dnc lican chureh was 500 - 400 of a oar ish of 12,000, while at a 


Roman Church the average attendance for moxning mass was said to 
| | 


be 900 - 1,000. The priest here considered that from tie point 
of view of the clergy it was a definite advantage having parish- 
ioners living on tHe estates 


uTt d@finitely makes for a. greater commnity 
spirit and it's very much easier for visiting and 
keeping in touch as.psople are more stable. When 
they come out to live on the estate they stay and 
you're not al. ‘ays finding people come and tracking 
down newcomers," (BOB) 


Here, in the churches, as at the commnity centres, the organisation 
were being run by the efforts of an enthusiastic fow. Contrast 

the ignorance of casual passers-by in the streets of Watiing as 

to the whereabouts of the nearest church with this account of 

a Visit by enthusiastic Sunday school scholars to St. Albans 

for their annual treats 


A Sunday School Treat < one immediately conjures 
up Visions of well filled haversacks, = large assembly of 
shrill voiced urchins, charea-bancs, and the inevitable | 
lollipop... The urehins, and the well filled haversacks 
were there, but not the chareaebancs nor the lollipops. 

Instead, on Sevtember lbth, Mr. and Mits. Motley 
and a group of teachers vanfully conveyed one hundred and 
Lorty four excited children to Mili, Hill station, there 
to. aateh the tain that would carry them to Gt. Albans, 

These childrenwhioe had for several months been wanting . 

to show their appreciation of our lessons, vegan to display 
very high spirits en route. These risings, however, were 
quickly. but only partly subdued, 

We were escorted round the Cathedval by the pre¢entor »_ 
Afterwards we had games in the Abbey Orchard, when. the Vicar 
disgraced himself by suggesting a grass fight. The boys : 
rallied in full force, and attacked time and time.again, only 
to be repulsed with heavy losses, penton ly ir. Motley 
was throvm to the ground while hi dtanannnensd 
py the loss of their leader, fled fr: Olde oi. 
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George Rust had procured an enormous loaf of bréad 
om a neighbouring shop, an’ we watehed him eat it in the 
bey Institute while we ate our food and drank pints of tea 
which was kindly arranged by the Abbey Authorities. 
The return journey seemed to be every more riotous than 
the outward one, and we were tired when We reached home, 
| be but everyones enjoyed the puting. 


. ae mee 


Letchworth is an interesting examples of a small tow (population 
15,000) with a large number of places of worship. Actually, there 
are 15 denominations with 18 churches or chanels. There are three 
Anglican dial’ tusidusewth Anglo-Catholic, Norton (Union) and Wil- 
ham (Gvangelical) and the various sects in the town include Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Christian Scientists, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, Friends, Salvationist, Ulimites, Unitarians, Snufitualists, 
on Theosophists, Liberal Catholics and Plymouth Orethren, 

In. spite of this weaith of sectarianism, investigators 
did not find any more interest in religious activities at Letchworth 
than in any. of the other places studied. the following inter- 
VWicw with an Anglican siéerrwen in the town sives a good idea of 
the religious atmosphere of thé place among tne small minority who 

| actually run the churches: 


| MBOA (very likeable, friendly man, but rather difficult to 
: kcep to the point. <A wouldebe evigranmetic manner): 


"Seven to eight hundred peoxzle are my adherents in 
a parish of about 6,000 souls, but the district is scrved 
by several other religious demoninations. A bigger pere 
centage of Letchworth poopie have some religious affiliaéidén 
than any other towm I have been in. Ferhaps because they 
are awong the more intelligent class who ask fundamental 
questions such as ‘What are human beings for?' and try to 
' find an answer. Slum dwellers are ag gross materialists 
Ol». ag.the middle value, and I consider houses and draing are 
: a matter of religion as well as worship." 
) (Inv. asked what he thought about Garden cities as such) 


 *Sme17, units are 4no1: ned to ‘be full ag compared with 


big towns, but they offer the basis. of a good life for. 
people who are intelligently interested in thenselves,." 
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country. The possessors may be th 
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(Inv. asked if Saoubey gockal facilitios were offered by his 
church ) 


“Mine is not an. institutional church, The church was ‘ereated 


for religion and the development of the moral instinct, 
and not to provide entertainments and clubi, Deve.opmentz 
of character is the primary thing and the chureh people must 
find their own clubs and not isolate themselves, If don't 
like church clubs - the salt of the earth = by that, i mean 
religious people must be sprinied, otherwise they don't get 
the eriticisnms of the world, which is so good for nem; and 
they must spread .tieir Viniete. si 

re oY of ‘about 80 


heu: and. @ @¢Lub « 


has kept up a steady attendanee for 30 years. The numbers 
are limited by the capacity of the one or two men to.cone . 
trol the boys, ond the premises we have available for the 
clubroom. If we had more helpers, and mere accommojation 
we could enlarge our group, Ve sonvetines have awa: Lting 
list of boys anxious to join. . 

We have a erp List of employers who want boys 
from our Brigade, I think that is not a bad testimonial 
to the excellent group of men who xvun' our Church Jads’ 
Brigade! “e have nothing for « It is my experience 
that girls are not clubbable a —" started ‘ate 
from lack of support, 


(Inv. asked if Sunday Sehogl pupils become church meubers 
eventually) 


"Well, there is a psychological effect of growing up. 
Rebellion is a part. of the formation of characters... As they 
Svow up, they go their ow way, but if there is a good basis, 
they come back. “ut there mist be a good solid — 
feeling instilled, not Just ss ciataaaie candi : 


(Inv. asked his opinion of duducation in. Letehworth) 


"The elementary schools are good as such sna B05. 


and teachers all have a real sense of vocation. But there 


is room for improvement in the whole. outlock of eLene 
education in this country. The Letehworth birthrate. 
low. We are losing the next war in the empt; 
and cots in this generation, People are BB pir oy their i. 
family life to their livinc st ‘ds. In twenty years this .. 
country's population will be twenty-five millions of pe opie 
who are mostly old, We will not apne to held the... 

Avish and the “Jews, as 
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the best of Bra as they ares ‘When I lived in the Dockside, 
Liverpool, I was very critical, But bere I have a ecnservative 
outlook and I dislike change even in the home. TI have been 
here:for eighteen years and I heve watched the city crow. 

The have a colonial fresh outlook. They ore not 

intere in the old school tie or ancestors,.and tat suits 
me, I have the instincts of the old school tie and good 
family, but it means little to me, Snobbery makes me. gee reds 

i like people who are decent in théir lives and who serve 

the comuunity, | 


I have a very Loyal conbrecation of people who are 
willing to help, Seven or eight years ago we had only an 
harmonium, Sut wy organist « I pay my or anist a pourbokre 
of £40, a year « asked me if we could have an organ, .1 said 
i% would cost too mich and there was no way of raising, the 
money, He said ‘Well, I always out my barmonium money in 
tho pik end there is £120 there for you to use’. And a waiter, 
a member of the choir asked me for authorisation to beg for 
money for the organ and raised £140 from people in Letcuworthe 
a féw more stipends from the organist and we got our organs 

.. &ad there is.a poor women wie is very Keen on church 
work ~ she does a Lot of voluntary Saran ne in the aynron 
and waghes the altar cloth. Hor husband fel. out of w 
and went on the dole, Sut she found thet if she wal. -04.. inte 
Hitehin for some work she did there during the week, she 
could save Sd. to 10d. fare for her contribution towards 
eaurch maintenance. 


| ,  .4@ have He Sak Eton in our church, but a weekly 
sum is guaranteed by the churctmembers whether they ¢o.e or 
not. We have an income of £800 a year and no debts, an og 


are able to give away quite a lot. There are really { 
characters in humblc positions in Letchworth." 


(Inve remarked’ she had received suggestions that the district was 
"going. down" ) 


Pather Velaughed and saids "That is part ef the older people's 
fallacy of “the good old times’. ‘It's 
sheer buniam and Nonsense. +r«4a ! 
delusion." 
& clue to “the present. doldrums of religion may perhaps be feund 
in the tf) following contrasted accounts of a tevivalist lieet ing 


and an ondjnary religious sérvice at a ‘None gnfomist chapels both 


Bye one ts typical of therota type of social activity 
: tit group of Pe art organisation “$f more 
s iu . interested erent. the, abner represents the new 


> ty 
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mass type of movement where the individuals are not expected to 


; 


think for themselves but merely te follow the leader. It is 


becoming increasingly cleor that wherever the onus is thrown on 
the individual to think for himself and make his own decisions. in 
matters affecting the community or requiring co-operative action, 
there you find only o small minority doing these things, dut 

where - and we shall see this again later in Chapter XXV - no 
individual initiative is required apart from going sowewher e and 
listening, or following a lead coming from a platae, there lies , 


the mass appeals: 


(i) 


During wims August, 1941, revivalist meetings were held 
each Sundayevening in the Coliseum, the only remaining Music. Nall 
in Portsmouth. A big advertisement appeared each Saturday in the 
"Svening News" and handbills were posted around the town, These 
bills carried in large type the words: 

‘GOD'S ANSWER TO ‘WORLD CHAOS" 
The ‘News’ advertisements gave more details, and the follow ‘ing is 
a copy of, the last of these advertisements: 
DO NOT MISS THIS} | 
God's Answer to World Chaos 


FINAL CAMPAIGN LETTING 
in the COLESEUM THEATRE 
(Edinburgh Rd.) 


On Sunday, August 24th, at S Dele 


Chairmans Commander 42.G, Studd, 0.5.0. Red, 
Speakers: Capt. Godfrey Buxton and others 


Soloists 
Return visit of Vic White,the. Canadian Broadcaster 


The meetings were well attended, 300 to 400 each week, more that 
is, than were attending any of the ox thonin church meatinge at 
the sam@q, time, , 3 


_, 4% was not perfectly clear a ae ee re wey My 
sponsoring these meetings: a Commander  otudd, who was . ee: 
in evidences. was said to be Oxford ‘Groups. put epineees La,.te 


Secret of the British Israelites, he was a welleknown supporter 
of tid ement, In previous s, similar serics of meetings 
have been arranged by the Me ists, but there was no mention of 
this or any other church on the kgm books or le:flets, One of the 
le. flets that were wad out on a table in the entrance hall was 
issued by the Officers’ Christian Union, and the speakers were 
quite often Naval Officers, Dut whoever the sponsor, tiie audience 
seemed perfectly familiar with the type of meeting, imew by heart 
the words of several of the hymns, was interested, cager and 
responsive, so that there was only a minimm of restraint to be 
broken dom, They were mostly workiny class people, with a few 
rather obviously better dressed, and there weve more or less equal 


proportions of men and women, young and old, service men and 
civilians, 


| dl 


A Revivalist meeting was attended by Observer on August 
17th. About 400 people were present. The hall where the meetinss 
are hold has a seating capacity of 1,100, is shabby and poverty~- 
stricken in appearance. ‘“he seats are sparsely added, the lighting 
poor, the whole atmosphere musty <- all of which helped, no doubt, 
to focus attention on tiie stage from which the meeting was con- 
ducted, on the grand piano, and on the three speakers, two of them 
Naval Officers, one under thirty and both of alert pleasant appear- 
ance. the third speaker, an older man of 60 or s0, Was a civilian. 


The older of the two Naval Officers, Commander Jtudd, 
vegan the meeting with a sort introductory taik, The audience, 
he said, imew him already, knew the kind of meeting they had 
come to, knew why they had come, It was to find 'God's Answer to 
World Chaos's 


"fhe Blitz of March 10th, which all of us here went 
through, was a hell upon earth..,.Iif this is the best 
mankind can do without God, isn't it about time we 
got back to God?e..ee-It is mo new kind of religion we 
want to give you.e We don't ask you to join this or 
that church. We want to introduce you to the Lord Jewus 
Christ, who is God's Answer to Vorld Chaos, 

Hany of us. believe that He Himself is coping to us 
very goon, and He will give «is owm answer...4nd now 
we want you to join with us heart and soul this evening. 
We don't want any of you to feel stiff and starchy. ‘le 
want everybody here to feel as if they belonged to one 
big family party." 


singing and prayers led up to the speeches or ‘Testimony’. , 
e hymms were colloquially written .@ rhetorical, the tunes 
vigorous and rousings both singing and praying were fervent 

and emotional. One of the g which was sung with porticular 
enjoyment was 'Qn the Vietory Side’, Wearly all the hymums were 
chorus songs. : 


524. 


Fistory Side, 


Chorus: ‘On the 
On the 
No foe can daunt me, 
On the Victory Side. 


Verses 'On the Vi Side, 
On the Victory Side, 
With Christ within the fight we'll win, 
On the Victory Side. * 


‘Testimony’ was given by two speakers, the younger Naval Officer 
and the older civilian who had past commections with Portsmouth 

and the Navy. The younger man spoke with hesitation and without 
rhetorical force; he has the least olviously emotional of the 
speakers, and the audience was least responsive to him, + grey Fn 
psychologically, he spoke of the necessity of ‘opening up’ to Go 


no fear can haunt me, 


“Yost people are like cockle-shells in the water, 
They are in the water, which is God, but they are cla ed 
up. They will not let him come ime.ee.¥e must open our 
hearts to GOdees+sGod, evidently, is God. He has POWSTeee 
@ plan for the world and for the lives of individuals. He 
Seous us with protection... .with DOBCOs ++ +e the blood 


P 

ofJesus whispers peace within." 

At this last phrase many people in the audience murmured in agrce- 
ment. After this first address, a ‘saved’ actor came to the stage 
from the back of the audience to sian with complete operatic — 
gesture and inflection, more appropriate to the tume of ‘Sele lio! 


"He took the face of Man, 


Revealed the Hidden Plan, 
Q Glorious Mystery.. sees 


Chorus: “Ty breati, my sunshine, LY all Im allececessOtCe 
He spoke first, shortly, 


and then Sani, put his voice was poor and 
there was an t our of insincerity about him which the 
audience seemed to sense. Tho’ they clapped him at the finish 
it was with some reiief that they settled. ana in their aenne to 
listen to the next sastsiniaiacin 
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vé got to believe 
him for years before 
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There were yams. again, and then ‘tiie came to the front of the 
platform a man who had hitherto taken no part in the proceedings, 
He appeared te be a lay and it was obvious as soon ag he 
began to » that here was the "piece de resistance’ of the 
pines) « ge s voice was full and vi t, his gestures wide and 
his whoke body took part in his rhetoric as he walked 
vaskwards, leant towards the audience, gassed upwards and clasped 
his hands in prayer. His dramatic eloquence made ev that 
had gone before seem significant; he had the technique of 'Revival- 
ist* spe speaking at his finger tips, dropping his voice suddenly to a 
whisper, the next moment, shouting; joking, but giving his 
per rage Bc, | @ moment to ae and before that emotion had sub- 
ping suddenly to some subject that would arouse a deeper, 
meaty Bi tate feeling. Now, at last, there came what the 
ptt Hace had been waiting for, a direct recognition of the urgency 
of guilt.. The sonsciousness of sum and t:¢ peace arising from 
security and certainty were the two main assumptions upon which all 
the earlier speeches and hymms and prayers had been based; but 
now these issues became quite clear. | 


“someone asked me what I would choose as a text for 
the last sermon I should preach upon earth. I told 
him thise...'God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son* 


The love of God is everlasting. It isn't like that song 
you know *He loves me, He’ loves me not'. God's not 
. like that, He loves you and He loves me, He loves us, 
the ordinary people, He must have loved the ordinary 
oie » He made 30 many of newt He will give you peace, 
. ) will give you. sccurity, He will carry you throtugh ali 
fear and terror." 


He speke in the vein for some. time, esate ine always the eternal 
surrounding, -all — love of God, Soon came, in a whisper 
but very clearly, | 

*The soul that. simeth, it shall surely die" 


and after this, in a Loud voice and with great emphasis on ued 


_ “Eternal life ox eternal punishment. Which will you 
\gheose? * make the choice] Now! “+t is lading! ae 
onight, Before ais leave the buil 


as Litre» _— — oe me 
ain am going to 
am going te give you the o 
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to God, You are going open Renee 


The song began. The words stre and engouraged the 
enotienalism of the ev ere was continued 


"Knocking. «« ose bnocking.s +++ 
God is obo any at he @ door, | 


and every few lines or so, the speaker broke ins 


i 
elle jo 


ny one and all his cares? Is there any one pergon 
who will tp Bee: ewe oo. that he is gp to 


trust God on' 
LSecvees . 729 > here who “de oasiys 
Leticsseeent + itd Will you Let 


afraid, ho 
help you? Will you put your hang up, pow? 


The songs | 
"Knocking, + ss. »Knocking. a 
God is knocking at the door. 
Wilt though not undo the door? 
And then speaker agains 


"Who's the first? 


coselOSeeee God w 
ig one hatidses’ ‘handy one EWOsess 
prothers and nissegone ba d wants 


you, and you. One more, one more?. 


*. Knocking. «+ sKwockings «++ 
car at the Gook «eee 


- Tareol....eLet us pray to 
here who would gd us 


| one else? GoD ‘wants ‘YOU! Five, six Let us DPOY se 


: "Oh, God, them seest how we desire thee, Thou 
knowest how much we have to atone for. Thougk alone 
Ganst save Us...0hy God, send adi ‘blessing on to 
this city] Amen. 


Will those who put up their hands, please stay behind 
after the others have gone? We will do all we can to 


may help you." 


The audience might have been a little more subdued as they left the 
ball and crowded out on to the pavements, but it seemed to carry with 
it mich m@ the same atmosphere as tiie Music Hall audience that came 
out thro: agh the game doors on any weekday night. There was the same 
he ened feeling of excitement, the same snapback reaction to 
emotionalism which over into laughter and talk that is louder 
om more accentuated than usual, There wag one difference - people 
etoud about for some time in small groups, as if reluctant to break 

me agen. of the evening, They took longer to break up and go home 
than is Weal on weekday evenings. 


(44) Bantiste Meeting (august 25rd) 


London Rd. Baptist chapel was, in pre-war days,, ‘popular 
and welleattended chapel, noted for its high standard of sining. 
Observer attended ovening-service at this chapel .on August 23rd, 
1941, There were some people present in a building which would 
‘seat perhaps 600, almost men as women, including a dozen 
Service men, They were middle-class people mostly - all comfortably, 
some smartly dressed. Before the service began, there were many 
Whispered conversations taking place; people seemed to know each 
other well and there wag a mua atmosphere of warmth and 
geniality in the hall, 

; The service presestos easily and smoothly. Anthems were 
—- by a mixed choir and by the whole congregation, most 
chert, verted’ ta Leudiy and with Fee ahs yp enjoyment. Prayers were 

choxt, vended gg language, and sincere, The minister was | 

theut affectation or mannerisms, a little tired, | 
Bs ean oar a with’ an obvious belief in the value of his work. “here 
Was seme of eaeateis secure reeling nanan him and his con- 
Breg_gatvions, 


; . it was noticeable throughout the service, and in this 
agted greatly with the Revivalist service, that there was no 
studied. play on feelings of personal guilt or on the fears arising 
from "blitz conditions", These issues,naturally, were dealt with 
but in a much. more. broad and general way, The sermon, for example, 
was concerned with questions of personal conduct, but there was no 
oe! of. the point, no sudden challenge, 


_ aa sangewd of the sermon was the story of Haxy and uartha 


at 


628. 
with the texts 


“Yartha, Martha art carefulf and troubled about 
many things. hay thou art careful and t Mary hath 
chosen that one things | What she hath chosen shall 
not be teken from her." | 


The Minister spoke as follows: 


It was a matural thing to ask ‘Is be Sede tiek te nnd 

do all the work and the other have aki the enjoyment of 

@ quiet talk with the master?' Fram this point of view 
there seems to be something to justify Martha,..But if 
we see a clearer meaning, we see that the rebuke was 
tified, According to some interpretations this means 
ou are troubled about preparing many dishes. when a 
few would do“. If we aceept this version we can see 
more clearly where Martha's fault » It igbetter to 
enjoy a simple meal in good fellows than sit down 
to a great banquet without it.,,.All this has a very 
practical applieation,. There are so many duties, nowa- 
days they seem more than ever, which leave us little time 
for being alone with God, What we. mis ourselves is 
are all these things really necessary’ Or do vg Mee. 
our strength and take from us the energy that is 

I was reading the other day the story of an air 

flight. They had a long and dangerous. journey to under 
take, and before they set out, they @ list of the 
things they néeded. neh san tle wane waka tO G0» 
the plane was too heavy. They jettisioned much, but 
still they could not takeoff. bag 4 ~ ¥o bina yinr 
down to a sare minsoean. - a¢ o Bo % bu a- 


But, he maa, 
I thank God we have at done one thath B 
meeting ? For this is 
mistake is being made by so many ¢ Aee 

is to have a great erganieation and a tepid pain He, 
atnes DRG, 


eee ee Our hones must be places where God would 
Better a simple meal with Jesus than a 

Martha. all thates. 
o him and 


Like to come, 
eat 


withouti was miss 

| Jesus wants ourselves,...wants to listen. 

’ not busy ourselves with so many things that we ¢gannot 
* hear his voice,....But Jesus will mevor force himself 
ay where he is. not wanted," 


Tho service coneluded 
possible to tell wheth 
except that the sagy na 


“tt had made any. ¥ 
manner in wh. 


| 


| 


lL pelitieal activities was discovered. 


_? 


Gee atin iin amie pain. ai eit Glee ee id — = 
_ 


hed held his: audience well, The chapel abutted on to the street 
pavement. People stood talking for five to ten minutes, on the 
st pag amd off into the roed. Some people stood inside to talk 
@ nmuniber bought Parish magazines before they went home, 


> 
. Pelitios) Activities 


‘Throughout the investigation no interest of any kind in , 
Nobody said they liked Fulham 
because there was a live labour Party there, or Birmingham because 
it was nice to have Sir Peter Bemett for their i.P, So far ag any 


politieal activities, igeal or central, were concerned, the house~ 


wives might have been living in a totalitarian state where all 
free political activity was suppressed. | 
A most dlluminattng example of the apathy of the ordinary 


working elaes pergon about political activities is to be found in 


the following investigator account of one political party's attempt 
to start the first sperts and social centre run by any Party in 
| ie 
Worktown, a Northern industrial town: which was intensively surveyed 
by Mass-Observat ion for three years: ‘before the war. 
edugational or physical activities. 


udarigin ig tyes 3 

ing ary ee is supported by the subscriptions of 
aut te 9,000 citizens, who pay up to ld. a wook towards the 
Labour movement. It is fair enough to take this episode, there- 
S6re, as one reflecting the technique of citizens administering 
their owm affairs for their co:.mon good, Here's the real stuff 
of democracy, in a party run in Worktown almost solely Yy people 
who Left. school at fourteen or sarlier,. 
It started in May, 1937. he Party's secretary sent 
anound. a. ——- letters 


.gcem to have tremendous difficulty in 


poh memes to to be able to infosm’ vou that negotiations 
¢oneluded whereby the Party has secured 
of Land and other premises previously 
‘ gp Ba Tennis Club, ee 
=’ site comprises three small Tennis Courts, large 
erase aan a large Pavidion capita. of seating sid or 


sixty people in Comfortess ss 

It is the desire of the Executive Committee to 
make these premises the recreational centre of the 
Party. If suecess to the venture is to be attained it 
is necessary that we h«ve the full co-operation of all 
sections and members of the movements.+s++" 
in these pon-conversational works a politicoesocial saga started « 


the Party's effort to form a foous for thoge interested ad their 
democracy 


peartionlar elt atidabtia of samme 


June rr 

The siiiihinas ‘Wiis witha teen tate ee Meine 
club, to discuss its future, Yourteen men and seven women came in 
 weply to the civyeular ietter. They sat on forms, on the tennis 


lawn, The Chairmen, an eld Trades Union leader, up by 
explaining: “The first thing to do - what is on t aie - 
is to fix the name «- ¥ est " Terre @ ” th Worktown 


Ground" 

Teabour Party should be %. But that's a suggestion." There 
was then a great deal of yf 2 pl K woman suggested that the 
word Recreational mist be inciuded in the Club's title. Several 
agreed, A housewife said that the word Social should be included, 
And a men insisted that the word Secialist should also find a place. 
It was finally moved that the new premises be called: Worktewn 
Labour Party's Secial and Recreational Sports Ground. 4n amendment 
was moved to substitute the word Club for Ground, The Methodist 
Chairman, a teetotaller, protested thet the word was painted with 
alcoholic seemless "Ohi nol we want to keep away from that", 
cr erale 

ext on the agenda eame the question of membership and pay~ 
ment. & fragment from the observer's report on the meeting ind 
gates the discussion on this: 


“after much discussion, Mrs. W. said, 'I think it yould 
be a wiser course to be free to the Party members’, 
A man wanted te know how those in charge would know ‘who 
was end who was not members’. 'B. We SESENS cnEeey ant 
gaid, ‘Well « ian't there a enurd?? fh 
‘Mens *It's quite possible to lend a gard’. . 
ayo Ghalimen gneed Wass vas Beoenie a row by saying, '“l2 
those in favour of it being free. r members please show’. 
Th ority voted in favour. — 
Tnés ajority Voted in faYoure tne meting, 
eupesially amongst some youmg people who started to. afl 
stroighten things out, two yrs men getting hold of an. 
old seythe and cutting a littl =, See aeeees They did 
this for five mtmnaton. Be 


tes days after the ‘deianinied, meet! sd ny 
fata meeting _ the ixecutive . 
. See weporte 7: 


another 
secant 


I A AC Ett Ris NREL 


and 


Little aa G., 2 


9 desartbe ‘ 


"(meseting to the eivewlar letter issued by our Party Secre- 
and 7th was to be a *Red Letter’ as far as the 
loc Party was concerned,...events like these take 
quite a lot of organising and preparing. In our case we 
spent two selid months of hard work so as to ensure the event 
 @f @epening the new pecreational centre being a success. I q 
at © we did nothing or ¥ little during the first six weeks, 
but we did a bit in the last fortnight. 
46 the very first meeting, which I did not attend, various 
coumittees were set up to look after the catering, the games, | 
the tickets, and, of course, the subgeription list. for 
some reason or other these committees did not meet and the only) 
one that did anything at ail was the nape ue al people, 
buty obviously, that is only netural in our Par 
I was very mich love with the comic foot all match, 
young fellows from the League of 
Youth whe would dress up and play anything but ‘the came’. 
| referee would be 4... out, and counted out, wo 
re would play movghts and crosses on his back as he lay 
ious’, Two others woulde rum off With the goalposts | 
| aan danger threatened. The referee would lose his — in 
the ts and his pants in the fights. Three people, : 
MAN » nis wife and their grown-up son would walk on to the 
field with a perambulator, lay a tablecloth on the ground and | 
preceed to picnic, and as blancmanage was to be the menu . 
and the gon rather cawseless where he threw it, you can imagine © 
what vegult would be, 
t hold of 7.5, and T.De two very comical chaps, 
and - ided that T,D,. would dregs up as a comic rererce 
an. that T. and I would play for the women in female attire, 
we all three enjoyed our chat to- 
eli sorts of stunts. re three of us 
hewhere on our ammomdce ” would all 


in iaanee.® 


. Z tex, things were all ready, and bis diary of two days 
ot ae ‘seta s Day of the new Soeial Centre, iota: as 


we? 


+* ne 
— ° 


guat Sth:, By the Sth everything was one othe 

Courts was marked out, The football Reg ked 

outs square 1, 2, 5 and 4, The tickets, 3d, n_eodhs had. Does 

gelling well and we all hoped it would be a nice day for us. 
a there was many other faped iene, galas, . 

taking place on the 7th, 

ing of ali wertprs was bald in the lah on 


oy now we come to the Opening Day, and G's. narrative beanie a 
Glimaxs | 


August 7th:  4ugust the 7th was a glorious day with plenty 
of gun and a slight breeze, Ferms had been pled on the. 
s and very conspicuous was a table draped with a. large 
Jack, I had with me a parcel containing a frock coat, . 
and a tall hat, aso a bag with the dress, corsets, ete. ins 
tues I placed in the hut and went out to look for : 
I gould talk to, I was feeling very hapyy with everybody, . 
My first job was to print a sign for the womam® fortune 
teller. geet lly By gal ig te: Fog A, eae 
a time. I understand sh a roaring 
The affair was lr te commence af 3 Delle» ‘but it 
was woll after thet before the Chairman began with the mente 
h. There would be about 300 people present then. 
ut this time I received a posteard informing me that T. 
B, would not be able to attend the football match as he had, 
sprained his beck, and could hardly walk. I had dons — 
swearing I began to look round for T.D. the referee, 
The speakers were still at it so I started to look 
ground for someone willing to don the tall hat and frock- 
goat and take his part, I was umsuceessful,so I gave it up. 
and sought out AV, Together we went to Woolworths to spend | 
as stil as we me, = of a ten fen shh ing Ba Bene. ee 
e 2 wo coloured balls 3€ claspe- 
ing rope, 6d, __ dures inate ladies! hanitoay6d. 
A got ny outfit, he One. vase, 6d L tray: » be 
One gent's s. hanky 64. ind we spent ph Ay suillir 
thing else but forgotten what it was. These were he 
prises, We also purchased balloons, 6d.: Two beach balla, 
1s, and some cream cragkers for the novelty races. 
by a bit 


On the way back .V. was quite pleased bape 
peep le had turned up and said so. I'm afwaid I was a 
They mi cht gome this time but would — 
I didn! i oS the Ooh me 3 on aa ee 


z. , pay at his egarding & 
yaatecoes end, tf epejtng fans resending ned | 
landed in verpool dock loaded | waged ag 
“arfer to keep the prices up one bad be 


» per git 


ee Ee EE a ee - 


again to ite @argo. To me the yest of his speech nity: werd 
Tt words nicely put together. Other people at the Conference ‘ 

me rf sould listen to nim ell day, Sut none of them could 
te11 me what he had told them,* 


In the meanwhile, the dance band was playing on the tennis court; the 
people engaged to give an exhibition tennis mtch had failed to turn 
up. There was tea and a ventriloquist, then children's races, G's 
account goes on to give anthro stuff: 


"When the ventriloquist had done we started the adult races, 
The first one was a novelty race, the jeckets race, for 
ladies only, The.idea of this rage is this: ach ladyas 
a man's jacket and a slip of paper with her own name on it, 
These jackets are laidf in a line on the track, Someone 
places the naineslips in the pockets, any pocket of any jacket. 
On the word ‘ge’ the ladies set off, find their own nameslips, 
wun on, pick uy a box of matehes, then a cigarette, light it 
and Zum Back to the home, We managed three heats and a final 
with this, but at the start we had considerable difficulty in 

getting the women to ‘play’. 

- Bight o'clock we decided to have the football mtch, 

The dance band went about this time. “hen I appealed to the 

few members of the &.C,. who were egg to get on the field 

mot one, except i,V. ponensese 6 women's section were too 
busy having a tea which they had fully earned so we invited | 

i to come alonge iJiveryone who volunteered had an ‘'L' 

on her back and 3t this stage MeeB. proved himself a 
e agreed to don tie tail hat and coat and take over 

role of referee. I was so disgusted with the 4.C. that 

I decided not to dress up myself. 

fi everything was ready the ladies led by the referce 

| the cup ani the beach ball walked in singic file 

to the field. There was one mad scramble of 

: ‘ogtball combined. The ball through constant an 

‘was pincked out of shape and soon got burst. The othed | 

had a vough time and sooh lost its shape. The ladies | 

get the most goals but whether the match was comic 

\ FS SO OG Oe agers end wh 8 
T. certainly tried to live up to the occagion. 

ted the cup to the captain of the ladies, who was 

ear kine shorts, and wag immediately mobbed by the men," 

The Socialist Day drew to its close, and the next thing after the 

exhibition of political fun and games was a letter sent round to 

Party meubers, signed by the ‘s President and Secretary, and 
exxpressing rather exactly the objective aimed at in these social 
activities, The letter thanks wveryorefor their help, on the Opening 

Day, ond in inaugurating the new Social Centre. The letter reads 


the 


- 
* 
*. et 
> 


to send out letters of appreeiation 
to the gause, Nevertheless, I think 


et hs ; 
| miiar Vs 
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that the opening of the Recreational Grounds on Saturday 
last calls for an exeeption to the usual rule, > tee 
often we accépt as a matter of form the assistance | 

menibors, without re g adequate tianks for services 


rendered. 
erticular case however we think that the 


in this 
Executive Committee would desire to thamk ewery organisation 
and individual within the movement who contributed to 
making the cpeming of these grounds such an cuts success | 
To those who laboured in preparing the Grounds and P ion 
prior to the opening date we offer our sincere thanks and 
appreciation. To the Women @ Section who catered under 
trying conditions for the needs of the ‘immer man’ we 
a wery hearty thank you. To those who achieved success 
selling tickets our word of praise is due, To the artists 
mmt who save of their time and rod ged to iy. PP, who 
kindly lent his donkeys, to the workers who Sreditably 
performed the dyties allocated to or her we ess our 
grateful appreciation, We cacnot = must not vidualise, - 
but to cach and every one who contributed little or much to 
the success of the opening we say 


‘THANK Yout : 


It is hoped that ont of this successful opening we shall pull 
together with the obgect of making these Grounds an 
integral part of the Party's life, and that out of it we 
shall be succegsful in enrolling more members into the Party, 
and that the existing members shall be brought | oLanen to~ 
gether in social and recreational intercourse." 


The opening therefore was regarded as a success, as a start for 

the pulling together with the common object of making the now premises 
the centre of a new renaissance for the local Party. But at the 
other end of the chainy an. Observer Sus Seamtat ly picked . ae at 6,40 
Delis On Gee Monday after thé » Arthur 0., 3 vavvy and a strong 
Party man, at the big Frades on Hall in town, He wad wmlonding 
tables and forms brought down from the gala in 4 lorry. Arthur told 
the Observer that he had been promised four men at each end to 

help him “I am finished with the bleeding Party after thias.,t 
finished « they will not get another bloody wagon, I'11 sce to 
Bellicks to them." ext day the Observer met the Party oe tag 
and told him this story. The secretary laughed heartily and sala 


it was 4wtiwer's ow fault, 

Nothing clse ed for two months) ‘In the meanwhile, the 
new premises were also being used by the Labour Party's Ward. 
Association in the Ward in which they were situated. The Party 
etary, another councillor and two observers, 
attend one of these Board meetings, on October 12 


an observer's es of an incidental vanes. is re 


October 12th: ii 
_— the entrance to the Sennen ¢ course 


aoe 


went up there to 


i 


7.30 Delle and 
evant nena 


§35, 


of | people, a dozen, who had been told that they could 
not go into the Temis » The Secretary was tactful, 
saying that the Exeoutive in the wisdom or otherwise had 
decided to close the club, except - until after 
the elections when the whole mtter would be gone into. 
There had teen many complaints from people living aroundmm 
on the moise the youmg people had made," 


See Then a circular letter from the Seqretary of the Party's Local 
es rn dation, who appear gradually to have taken over control 
of The club premises, in the a sence of anyone else taking much 

interest in Their letter rendg...s+e. 


November 22: 
Dear Friend, 

, You are invited to a meeting which will be held in these 
offices on FRIDAY NEXT, November 26th, at 7.30 pems 
The meeting is being held in connection with the ree 
organisation of the Recreation Ground, and as these grounds 
can be an important adjunct of the Party's activities, it is to | 
be hoped that you will be able to attend." 


So thet, three months after the inaurguration of the new Social 
Cente, there was to be re-organisation. The meeting was d@aky held 
on November 26th, duly attended by six men and two women. 


November 263 

..,. The Chairmen opened the meeting at about 7.40 poms “We 
all imow way we have been called here, so perhaps cur secreéiry will 
make a statement and enlighten us on what is to be done*". "A sad 
decline", said the Secretary, “I have nothing more in mind but to 
find some ways of making it = success". lventually a resolution 

was passed agking “the Sxeoutive of the Party to take mg a greater 
es interest by «" The “hairman said that he could see the place 
being a success the mmmer, "But I am at = loss to make some-~ 
thiig of A in the winter", Then the Ward Secretary (a cotton 
operative): 


L "Wetwe had a bit of a beetle drive, “©. Chairman, but 
| the lighting outside wants seeing to, it's very dangerous." 


‘Chairman: “How is it lit now?" 


Mes. J: “By gas « small gas mnties (she turns her head) and yer 
always ,seem to be breaking ‘em." 


It was agreed that the Chairman and Secretary see the Director of 
Housing to get electric light and water installed, . 


. > es 
ide Me 


“Te was dee@ided to hold the Ammal Meeting of the Centre on 


» 


the second Tiursday in the New Year, Mrs, J. commenting “Ah, we're 


not superstitious anyhow". Until then, the premises were used 
ccasionally by the 1 War Agsociatiion (the wari ajc y 
rounds are situat x "Socde 


1)» Who on December 8th gave 


- % * 
*) ; 
. wagers tee — “” : ™ ear ar aad ‘age ae a een enna Ae - 


vsti 4c ees 


"Beetle Drive", Admission oa 


December 83 ; 
Fourteen men and siktone worien came to the Beetle 
Drive, the first prize being a pair of gent's braces and a tie 
given to the Club by a “ er. The second prize was provided 
wy the Secretary ovt of Club funds and teok the form of twenty 
Capstan cigareties, 
The Master of Ceremonies ne me 


"This wag a ag) gather together for 


me se of (1 Peising | ) te acquaint 
; came wi Mho fect that the Labour Party 


hose 
con rently in existence in this ward," 


The actual Beetle Drive is a game played with dice, marking off 
the appendages of the beetle according to the throw of the dice, 
Something like a whist drive in effect, there are four peopis 
at each table, and you shift from table te table, with suitable 
veli ringing. 


Thus these himeiauate raise a slitlLing or two to pay off 
the slow growth of debts on the strongly-started Centre, 
politicoesocial evening is rounded off with "a few words" from 

the President of the Club, who spokes 


“Thanles to those who have gathered together to make 
the evening a success, for success it has been, fer 

I am certain everyone has enjoyed themselves in play 
ing games and eating potatoe pie. ven those who 

have had a second helping of 2 om I algo want to 
thank those who have Made the pies and whose who have | 
waitéd upon the table and now there is yery littie for 
me to do except present the prizes to the lucky wimnem 
but before I do that, I want. to say a very few words | 
about the object of gathering Boy tonight. It is to | 
let all who are here know that the Labour Party of this > 
ward will incessa:tly fight the Ward end will not rest 
until it is represented by Labour men in the town 
council and Worktown Members of Parlisment are two 


Labour men and I hepe all of you will work with me 
The aumal ag is delayed, but another re 


to achieve so great an end,* 
ned just 

@ year after the first meeting of all, Thais meeting is call 

to reorganise and reeonsider the Social Centre's objectives. The 

usual circular letter is sent round inviting the attendance of all 

who ave interested, Ten persons «ttend. The income is reported 
for the year: 222.17s.1. Uxpenditure £26.139.6a,. but not 
including rates, which ar £17, a year. An observer renaes yart 
of the meeting asa nae | 


- Fu ne OF 
rmans 


“The next on the neends, is future activation - 


A a 


oN. 


perhaps it would be as well te take the next, the election 

Bag a doe oe he He turne tc the Ward Seeretary and asks how 

ttees there are, 

gene people te lock after the eres ae, ent 
we yt ® sports side 

| az oumittee, * , 

Chairman; “Aare these committees functioning?" 


Ward Seeretary: "No, not since October. Then we made an urgent 
appeal to the Exeevtive Committee to do saecieeeaes but nothing 
has been done," 

Chairman pointed out how busy the majority of them were 

"Two or three nights a week ere by no meens exceptional," Went on 

to say that he didn’t think all these committces could carry on. 

Secretary: "I've spent out a mmired circulars for this meeting." 

irs. Js "First of all, are those rooms fit for use?" 


ies. Ws "Hef Noj There’s no water." 


The chaizmeari said that he and the Secretary would see the 
Directors of Housing to get electric light and water installed. 


vet 
aeeeeS0 the Club fizzled dewn, Leaving sparrows, starlings, motas 
and small boys in intermittent possession of the decayed tennis 


* 


By way of contrast, look at the other side of the picture, the still 


4 atmosphere of vurval England. Here is part of the report of 


+ cae par ¥Yisiting the Bridgwater by-election in November 1938, 
whe attended’ a » conservative election meeting ot a small village 


near Hulfords 


The igeal bigewig is Lord St. Audries; he had to sell 
. the big house, but is still a landowmer, a Tory, liked by 
the local people because “hse can be talked to, he's a 
gentleman, he will saggy to: ou if he sees you, there's not 
many like him nowadays, is e?" 
ri Observer arrived at get leecal pub before the meeting Le 
Said the lendlerd "Mr, amery is sure to get in, he’s got 
ali the leealgentry on his side. He's had a good eduction 
been about the world a bit, to get to know things, and 
he’s a farmer at his placese.+. I don't think the labourers 
get a fair PBemaonngs put they*re al grousin*, calling the 
farmers, al ways not satisfied with their wages. I supposex 
Atle because they're not as well pata ne in the tows, 


7 * 
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, 
» Ae 
5 | eee 
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tine to do S» you have to do it, there's nothing extra 
like now, armers tell you it's a fair wage they pay you, 
go you've got ‘ss be satisfied. Long hours is the worst, 
then more money," 
They go across to tae village hall, piteh dark up the 
path, On the door, met by the vicar, a walrusemoustached man of 
sixty- “odd, who says to tae observer: "Can you light the gas, young 
man?” and then goes out. Sitting there, in the front five rows of 
the dimly lit hall, wooden, are the "yesh people” of the neighbour- 
heed, ‘There is no dialect from them, fifteen women, three men, 
The women are sayings 


"I shall ‘look in at the class tomorrows +." 
"T was in town last Sunday, my dear..." 
i" @Wi11 you be at ehurch tomorrow morning?" iy oT : 32 
- Ig the vicer taking the chair?" Ae 
"Oh, who is responsible for these lights, why arenitt Sew 
in order?" 
"“Whoers ig the caretaker, why doesn!’ 4 someone get him?" 
“@h, the vicar has gone to SG.ecere" 


Tis sort of thing is going on ail the time before the meeting, The 
yellow oilelamps on tho walls throw meagre shadows, 4 young man 
Gonies in to blow air into the petrol lamps suspended from the coiling, 
and he is given advice by e gentleman-farmer: "You have put too 
mich air in, be careful with my cout there". People go to the seats 
in order of social preeedence, the nt row remaining empty ti11 
lady St. Audries enters, the others grading down, to farmers in the 
centre. Then, like a file, in come the la CR, and one of two 
smallholders who live in the vicinity of the village, and aie not 
=" F roe but from various parts of the South, one a South Wales 
They take up..the back gon, LOWS». eting et there ve. 4042 Ye 


setae ‘Ke F.. Cs Roady’, u aes Kolbe i ing only oné 0 ; f tae 


at nim, silencing, a 
rd St. 


9 vicar cowies back. Behind him, Hoatheot-Amery, 
ics, shaking hands to gcrect him. ‘The people in the 
vows tap their feet on the floor and some clapz; no sound from 
"On the giacmtunes plot@liem, the vicar takes the clair, He 
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539, | 
"We want a 


and ) | on the platform" and docks ; 
a men in the middle, who goes up and sits at the end 

mu Then the Vicar starts off the proceedings: 

| ought to give the thanks of the villacse for the late 

menber, who as you mow, Row thet he is a judgé, can't 

: ‘take part in polities. His wife, who is I se now to 

be called Lady CroomJobmson, can't speak on platforms any 

: more. She was a good speaker, and perhaps, I think, as 

: good if mot better than her Imsband (laughter). 

1 


« 


He did his work well. He very often stayed round here, 
4nd his ear was for all, he always scemed to bave time to 
Listen to people. Am able politician, his wife m a 
delightful speaker among women, 
| i have been reading the papers lately and I a astonished 
to réad' what Mr. Henthcot-Amermy hes done, His people ars 
highly respected in the neighbourhood. His psoplie have 
servedithis county Well,...edueated at Eton and Christ Churehs 
} he didn't waste any time from what I can zee. He must have 
yee _ Been quite a speaker, too, He was the private secretary to 
:  (emd Leigh, while he was on the Palestine Commission. He 
| has been out in Yast Africa, he is now living at Tiverton. 
| He is also a farmer (applimmse from the farmers). He has 
some fine Frisians and if you' get the chance to go over and 
see them i advise you to do so. I do hope he will get in 
by a huge majority. Send him to Parliament presided over by 
that great Peacemaker for this country (applause at front), 
ir. Chamberlain. | 

I also would like te thank Lord St. Andries for coming on 
a Saturday night (applause in front, and smiles from the Lord} 

 £ will net stand between you and your candidate. 1 om 
no politician." 


The candidate gets up, grips his coat lapels (as he docs at all 
meetings), begins tm by turning to the Chairman and then to the 
audience: 


"My Chairman, my Lord, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
for welcoming me in such cordial terms, I hardly recognise 
myself (some female laughter). I had almost a sinistor 
Fecling.e.-+- yl 

i am first of all in 
The Ghairman has reminded yoU that I am from the West 

Country .e..<e,about our pélicy, at the front is placei National 
—t. Our opponents are going about in different nancs. 

Phe Labour people are trying to ruin the country, 4nd there 

are others, like the. ists. Some of then are now calling 

theuselves Progressives. é 

«All. the elasses are represented in the National Govern 

mente" 

‘He then discusses the class war, and explains how this is the 

theory of the Labour Party; he éontinmes: 


| "Clase unity is Sumdemental to the seeurity of the State. 


- 


of the National Government. 


a etal 
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The Socialists preach the thecry of the class war, s 
one class against the other. If you + by that, F spebige = | 
cannot vote for the other candidate, theory is : 4 
tue interest of the rich and ta@ povr are always conflicti 
and if you had seen what I have seen in Spain, then you would 
know what I say is true. We deny and denounce this doctrine, 
this method of going about and stirring up people againgt 

) 


y 


their employers, This way there is only one logical conélusion, 
that is m& the class war. I wave had the chance of —— 
what a class war is like (stamping of feet in front). I can 
tell you that I don't want te soe it here (olapping in Bigg UE 
It doesn't cerrespond to the social and ee @ good of 
Iingland of ours (frontal appleuse). Everybody who has a shane 
of land is a capitalist, a few shares, ow their own house, 
all are capitalists, if they took the trouble to read esonomics, 
All this cvaporates in front of the deeper tions that 
are the feeling of the Imglishman (applause), the things 
which unite people are more riant than the things which 
divide them, ‘That way is suicidal. There are things that 
are something not to be said or written in any civilised 
country. The thing is to come behind the National Government 
in these Gritical tGimeseccecess 

As patriotic people, we ask you to stand behind the 
Government. a Goverment is ene that has deserved well 
of the farmers (slight applause). There is still more of what 
is left undone, I think we have done enough to be fair to 
them to say that they deserve your thankse No Government 
has done so mich since the repeal of the Corn Laws...fcople 
who go about gaying that prices are low, let them romember 
there is no lmowing how low they might have been." (Applause) — 


He went on to gay that he belicved in taréffs and quotas, and in 
“the broad principle of getting more capital and more labour baek to | 
the land", and of “making wp our fences and making friends with 
cur neighbours". This brought him on to his main theme, foreign | 
affairs - thovgh he referred to heme affairs much more than . | 
Bartlett, who openly claimed in his meetings thet he Imew nothing 
about iculture. Amery went on to his final peroration: 


"Our trouble is the extent of our preparadness and the 
readiness to use facilities if need be. In this, a great 
burden rests on the official gpposition. They have been 
complaining that we haven't gone to war, These are the 
who have voted against armaments, and Territorial recruit 
These are the people who have brought the lack of amnanents 
about. It's a democratic country and we can't as a Govern+ 
ment go beyond the feeling of the pecpless«e. 

That is why I am supporting the Prime Minister, (A — 
single man claps at the back). He is the one who saved the 
Peace of Burope (applause) . The Socialists have been wise 
after the event. Hour by hour , they are saying that the 
peace of Munich was a failure." 
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_ After some attempted 


repairs, young Boyd Carpenter (son of 
an MP) gets ane speaks for ten minutes. Lord 3t. Audries 
follows him, | gets the polite clap - slower tempo, longer 
duration, He spezks of the horror of the class war, this is what 
we Saw in Italy; he dessribes how "it was a Socialist Government 
there oe pot nigel | 

© vicar £2tS up again and gays how he remembers Boyd 
Carpenter's uncle when he was the Bishop of Ripon, *It Bag good to 
hear a relative of the Bishop". He aske for question, 

Nome are asked, 7 

Silence for twenty seconds. Then the vicar says that every- 
tg satisfied by the speaker, he knows they will all be voting 

or . 

The meeting breaks uy with the candidate being introduced 
to all women on the front rows (only). As he walks out Lord St, 
Audries is challenged by the Welah smallholder, who says it was not 
a Secialist Government in Italy. Audries then says it was under 
Commanist influence, like Spain to-day. lle adds, in a loud voice 
that the farm labourers are a fine set of mm, that they are 


satisfied with their lot nowadays, The smallholder telis him that 


is not true, that he can't get the men to tell tim the truth, thoy 
are frightened of the sack, This makes Lord St. Andries stumble 
for a moment, saying he doesn’t think so. Asked then wiy the men 
are leaving tne land, he gays he doesn’t know, Lady St. Audrics 
Ghips in that it's for a very wrong reason, “for the pleasures of 
the town", 

They go out of the door, the gmallnolder still holding on, 
saying to them, “They like you, you're kind to them, that's why 
they never tell the peopls like you. It's the farmers who they 
ek for." Lady St. Audries pulis at Lord St. Audries, says, “Come 
along, dear, I think that is enough." “They go to their car aud away. 
fed as he walits away too, thse observer records a labourer 


"What's wrong is that you have no time for pleasure, 

and wuat’'s more mo money for it. If you lease your job 
then you lose your houss and home, «wery be a good 
speaker like, he imows the subjact like, I don't uncere 
stend it,* 


No comment is needed on these two revelations of local politics 
im @emocratic =ngland, since they apeal for themsclves. 


Let us tum now to a slightly, but only slightly, more 
eheerful picture, the wide range of other social ané culturel 


aetivities which are carried on in connection with commmity 


t 
eentres, churches and peliticel parties. | These are all tho jam to | 


ss teers? oy +E he re Ee, ee en tt _ 
> ~ 


( Mgae the pill, cxoept in the case of the commmity centre 
| Where part of the trouble is that there ie mo pill and Jan cloys i 
i bE when taken neat. | | 

Most churches run a . varioty of clubs and seit. 
Roehampton, for instance, the Parish ehurch of St. Margaret 
has Girl Guides, a Girls' Club, Boy Scouts, a Mothexs’ Union 
which runs 0 religious meeting once a month, and also e Guild 
that meets on Thursddy afternoons, and imits comforts for the 
Yorees and hospitals. 


\ 


At 


At Watling, John Keble Cluarch runs the John Keble Club 
whieh aims at "reinforcing the gorporate spiritual life of the 
congemgat ion by providing oppertumitics of social ee 


aid “ercatvee end edueational facilities (which is 
after all only a way of. sweetening tae pill). Phis club is open 
every Thursday evening from fn to 10,30 peme for games of all 
sorts, dancing, dramatic or musical eutertainments, debates, 


lectures, competitions, ete. Aud there is also a Rambling Sections 


: These sorts of activity were found in every area we 
have studied, They are provided sometimes by coumuni ty centres, 
sometimes by churches, -gometimes by political parties; it seems 
to matter little who dees provide them, Almost cy they 
ave patronised by a small kmot of enthusiasts with a penumbra of 
“mere or less lukewarm hangers-on, ve 


| peo pl e's energies, and, of course, there are a good many 
secketies and organisations not connected with commmity cent 


,. 
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LeC.0, Bvening Classes algo meiiatiaahin's an outlet for | 


> 
me ; _ 
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| ) 
@ @mirch or a political party, In Letohworth, for instance, there 
were catimated in early 1940 to be roughly 65 such societies, 
wahging from Doys Geouts to Friends of the Sovict Umion, A 
selection of reports on the activities of these organisations 


follows: 
4) 3 Largest ef Letehworth adult education centres 
» for many years ruled by the old guard of 
early Fi a A and showing signs of going to sleep with them, 
New lease of life was gained in 1938 with advent of young, onthe 
Siastic warden who is meking serious attempt to attract yourg 
workers from factories and training centre. Jith the aid of ping- 
pong tables and other 4 eg ae E facilities he is proving fairly 
suceessful but membership is still small. 
Vinancially Settl depends largely on donations and 
subscriptions and is none too sound in tuis direction, but now, 
overdraft secs to be diminishing, Grants are received from 
Educational Settlement Association, County Council and Board of 
Bdueation. Fees are low (membership 3/6 seesional fee 5/-), 
193869 report is not vet available but in 193768 most popular 
Settlement classes were Philes 20 atudents) Country daneing 
19+20), Be peg by History { %-13) and Voice Production (15). 
Local History (5), imglish for Yoreigners ({ =6)» 
Health ae okaes ") and Pewter Wor "(0-5)s Pigures are for 
— and spring texms respectively. “ealth wxerciees come inte 
their own in the summer when other classes are reduced. 
Bight C.C, classes were held i the building with Tailer- 
ne (x9 atudents), Blementary German (16) and Art (15) most in 


“Of clubs and circles, Settlement Players (Drama) had 40 
_ Tennis ae 22, Campers Club 20, Music Levers 14 and 


‘Altogether 502 enrolled for classes duving the year ond 
114 belonged to circles or olubs (11). 
ial iife at Settlement has rather half-baked Sunday 
schools aura and wuch stress is laid on “Tellowship". Also 
eres oe of noryel yo 


adult workers and others, who 
res in mnall proportions. At recent lecture on Russia - 
nivek Nicholas Zernov, audience was largely composed | 
with three or four elderly men, two refugees and about | 
the age of 30, All were of the middle classes, ‘ 
e Adult Hducstional bodies in the town are the Letehe —§— 
C" By see Bivoati onal Committee and the 
¢ Herts C,0. also holde other classes 


& 


B44. | at ; | 
s£Piliated to the English folk dance | 


(2) 
and gong socicty, : 
about 25. Before the war wesidy dlasses were held but these have 
been abandoned in favour of fortnightly meetings on less spacious 
premises. Visits to neighbouring societies and similar mepry 

mz bave had to be abandoned because of transport. 
Last report in "“Hngiand Dance and Song" reads 


“With the outbreak of hostilities it seemed as if our 

folk dance activities would come to an end, YFortunatelysy 

however, twe of our dancers kindly offered us the use o 

e large rpom in their house. , 
Axrangements were mede for alternate Saturday 

afternoon gatherings and on the first cccasion we awaited 

with much trepidetion the arrival of tne dancers, seoret 


otchworth Folk Dance Society has a membershiy of | 


fecling that if we bad a dozen to rifteen we should do w e 


Imagine, then, our surprise when about thirty people 
turned Upe 

This and succeedins gatherings have proved very 
successful anc the enthusiasm has cxceeded that of peace 
time parties. It is true that snace is limited and it’ 


means daueing in relays but that, coupled with a few bruises,: 


all adds to the funi 


This experience seems to add to prove the words of lt. 


Kennedy, for during these jolly attcrneons the war clouds 
seem very far away and the *good old days’ of 'Merry 
Ungland’ are with us once more," 


: Yettlement vlayvers were formed in 19235 and produced plays 


(3) 
on Settlement vremises. In 1931 they started to rent large, well, 


equipped St. Francis (late St. Christopher} Theatre. Since the war they 


have returned to the Settlament and wut on fortnightly one act plays, 
to maximm audience of about 80. iMembershin is 40 and shows signs 


ef increasing. War brought genoral “what's the use” attitude at first, 


the increased enthusiasm as boredom increased. Financial problem is 
considerable, / 


(4) m Club: Meets every month for gossip and meal, 
Pred cmigac ym @-Class membership, non-political, About 150 
moenbers. Makes annual grants to Grammar School. 

(5) Health Societys Member described it in short written statement 
thus: 


"The Letchworth Health Society seeks to promote health of 
body and mind by right living. This involves the recommend= 
ation of a diet wich is both wholesome and Wwamane; and 
go tho Society is vegetarian, abstaining from all sorts of 
flesh." — 


Meniber was unwilling to give definite figures of membership ‘because 
they might give a wrong impression", but after a certain amount 

eof hedging said “about 40, but, of course, 2 lot of vegetarians 

the town don't belong". - 
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‘Since the incention of 


‘Y}earge amount of literature relating to world affuirg, is in 


O25 6 


¥or the last few years a public leeture has been given 
and an annual vegetarian diuner is held at The reople's Houses, 
Most of the members arc also anti-vivisection, 


(6) 

. hetehweth and District Allotment and Horticultural 
Association rents °%2 secres from Urban Council, to whom rents are 
paid either direct or vie secretary, Membership is 520 and ineludes 
Voth cottage cards 2 Allotment workers. Ag a result of the war 
eeven mare acres will soon be added to holdings and mcuberghip has 
imoreased by thirty, coe 

| All seed and fertilisers are boucht in bulk and mede up 
in packets by members, ‘Secretary's house was crammed with seeds and 
peckets “hen odserver called, 
No produce is soli by mombers who consume all they 


produce, 


- 


(7) StcnworTtn Unionist Ciuos Affiliated to the Conservative 
BOP AYO ond With &@ bard won liquor permit from the 1',G,¢, 
Lete corel nionist Club is the centre of most of the town's 
Conservative activity. 

it is affiliated to the local Conservative Association 
400 members) and has itself 2 membership of 300. The Unionist 

lub exists for social and propaganda purposes. 

Im addition to Conservative Association there ars Tre 
Leteiworth Women's Conservative. Association, the Nerton Vomsn's 
Conservative Association and the Junior Imperial Leacue. The lub 
has been in existence for 32 years, 


(8) 


$ Letenworth P.+.U. hes deen ih existeree 
Ras eh ea ew, | — ee sade ie 
the movement about four yeurs ago. 

Me . ‘ _ ‘ - . . “" . Pe »* al <. 
Weekly meetings are held for discussion and stucy and a 


eireulation amon, members, 
In addition the Union aims ct kceping steady PTlew 
of Pacifist propaztanda, both in the local oress, vublic meetings 
es Wwoich is seld on the strests by members, 
ince the outbreck of war « few P.?,Unionists have 
dyopped out of the organisation and the momborship i Ss now about 200. 


(9) ae Qe Letchworth Feace Council includes moet vodies 
in the town who claim to be working for peace. 


7 


Delegates from these bodies meet cvery month to ciscuss 
the course of action the society shall taxe. 44 sonual Peace week 
has been organised for the last few yoars, As membership is 
extremely varied, it has proved difficult to decide upon a course 
of action agrecable to all tne delegates who represent the res 


Church, the 2.F.U., the Women's Co-op, Guild, The Society of i : 
The Unitarian Women's Guild, Thc Amalgamated “mgimneri ¢ Union, @ 


Settlement, The Labour League of Youth, ‘the Co is’ Party s The 
Pree Church W.P.A., The Labour Party, St. Christopher Selool 7 
Igimield Women's Adult School, The National Union of Foundry Workers, 


The Typographical Association, The Cowo'p. Uxecutive Committee, 


a 


‘ 
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The Friends of the Soviet Union, The Loague of Nations Unions 
St. Paul's vhureh, spiritualist sucree, 1 ‘othodiat vhureh, Loc 
ii, Trades Council, Theosophical Socisty, Letchworth Usperanto 
society, snd the Goeop,. Lien's Guild, 

At oresent the Council is act ive in its support of a2 cise 
statement or peace aims demanded by the hationa: Peace Counciks 
(10) Guild of Helos ade tneptatr tag) Guild of Help was founced in 


1907, and in last annual report (1933889) the following objects 
were set forthe 


to umite citizens of all classes, voth men and women, 
irrespective of volitical or religious ovinions, for 
the following objects: 


(a) to provide a friend for ali in need of ely or 
advice. 


: 9 ry _ ne 2. —- P ns itn cs pee Pew ae ‘on ll 
bk) To gecure timely aid for the suffering or needy. 


(oc) To bring about lasting improvement in the condition 
of each case, by natient stuay and igh motiois of 
neld. 


(ad) To prevent overlapping and waste of charitabi 
erfort. 


For the purvoses of this help, Leotehworth is divided into three 
districts to waich District Joads are allotted, 

each head supervises a chain of “Priendly Helpers” who 
revort cases of distrsss and visit Gouscs. 

Ce. of &. vicar is Chaizxman of ixecutive Comittee which 
including; secre ay and President numbers 14, 

| vor funds the Guild depends on voluntary donations, | 
collections, entertainments and subscriptions. This necessitates 
a heavy exvenditure in advertising and administration, 

Last ycoar 334 gases wers discussed at tae Tortnivhtl: 
meetings of tic uxecutive Committes, some, in tus. somewhat qjuaintly 
phrased report “just chronic unfortunate folks", others cmomgeney 
CASCSe | 
. Heaviest items on balance sheet are food (milk and ougs: 
22 e5ell, Groceries £9.2.9).. Grants for fares and couvalescent 
home maintenance (£23,.0.0) and Aministration (£17.°9.3). 

Since the war the Guild has distributed 300 garments, both 
to evucuses and citizens. : 

if more money were available it scemeg probable that the 
Guild could »nlay a larger part in the lifs of the town than 
at present. F 

Latest develoynént is that Guild propos3s to act ; 

Citizen's Adviee Sureau in addition to nc ral sativitions 


: Agcerding to Vice-president, Letchworth, 
1 membership of about 200, "has no avoeal to 


eee, ann a, 
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the officer class, it's all the nrivates who take vert in the 
activities ond because the officers don't turn up for whist drives 
they say they're snobbish, but I @gon*t blame them myself." 

*aL4 1S over a shop in Station Road and whist drives are 
held on Tuesdays, Frid Lays ana oa LUrdayse ‘nere is a fortni satly 
Garts competition and snooker matches for annual pr ‘ine. Last yea 
£107 was distributed by B nevolent Fund and 380 parcels of 
Curistmus Cheer were dished out to deserving ex-service men. 

| Poppy Day brought in £350. Vi: eepresid ent stated that about 
90, Of payments from Lenevolent Fund ace not to Legionaires but te 
umeaffiliated exeservicse men (not local ‘figures 

<yssident of Local Legion is a Colonsl, now nursery 
and vwiee president is a tobaeeconist. 


(12) Ghariber of Trade: Founded seven years igo, Loteinvor 
Chamber of isha Savoreave itself in the trade develogaent of the 


tom. 4 ratcng Decommittee trices hard to keen tus rates LoW and 
to pestrict what it considers ummecessary exoonditurs. a 
publicity cormmittce boosts Let rth as a shovpiig itr ex 
issues showeards; oc. "Sor Christmas shopping fry *+ctcuoworth 
First". vharber was in favour of centr 1 1i sreial 
residential hotel for sno 

ntertainn nt semmnht tee OTZanisss outings, social « ings 
and an annual dinner ani dance, 

wembersnip was 77 at the time of the last annual rovorte 
Aimeost all the rotailers are represented, Fhe tares banks, the 6oe«e 
operative, chain storcs (Boots, “colworths), two accountancy firms 
and the land agents. 


1 
*his gives some idea of the rancse of social and cukburel activities 
in 2 small town like Letchworth. “hat coos on «t the meetings of 


ae68e bodies is illustrated by this account of 2 Teague of 
Nations Meeting at Icimielid Hall: 


"Meeting proper was preceeded by annual Ceneral mocting 
attended by about 30 peovle. umbsrs increased as meoting 
proceeded. About halfway through toc speaker an oresident 
of the bBanch, tic tarl of Lytton, arrived causing a still 
greater acceleration, : 


i aR et ie td “ nie 
After reports 2.1 officials were reealected aud arrangee 
. - aniicn sl ' eo - _ — es aie . 
nents were made to coeopt tw new members to i7 
“4 a % 
i {33g abe ud , ita 


the time business was concluded, the ha. : 
about 120 people, mostly mid&le-élass middle-aged men and 
women 


= “ on a hee ee a? m — Ae oun : o> Ir 
tytton dealt woth work or “4 ii,U, since the outbreak of 
~~~ oe. . 


War » touched on “ederal Union and stated thas if t..0 League 
had fsiled it was not beeause of its faults as an instruoent, 
but ra ther begause By the faults of those Who had used LBe 

. Ab points there were mild rumbles of applause but on 
the whole the audi meee was very undenonstrative. fter 


oa 


548, 


iytton hud concluded well phrased, veautifully delivered 
speech, collection was held, followed vy questions, 

Pirst was sldorly vwellespoken man who asked What hope 
there was of finding a group of Gervans favouring the 
° the League. Lytton replied at length, 


principles of 

Owner of small woodworking factory “ould Federil Union 
mean the abandonment of the Monarchy?" (No) 

Next question, by elderly spinster was “would it be 
possible to maintain tae machinory of the League among all 
membes if Yederal Union was in force among the democracios?* 
(Yes) €% 

Another woman asked what was the attitude of tie Council 
to the British Government's action in Yalestine? 

Jorging class younc mans: "The speaker made a great 
voint of Finland's fight for freedom, is this: not sonewiat 
hypocritical when we acted in the samc way as Russia <b years 
asso?" 

ext questioner, male, invisibic at back of Mall, asked 
if it was possible for the League to function if the JU. .A. 
were not members. 

: Vote of thanks was propesed by sree Church minister wie 
gpoke in the hearty vein Samm for three minutes, seconder made a 
fighting sveech asout leaving the meeting firmiy resolved that 
never agsin shall our children go marching to war and the usual 
catch-phrases, and meeting closed. 


mse 


Reloevant.aiso is this account of tae meeting of the Wireless 
Discussion Groun at tne Vatling Centres: 

“Subjects 'Planning' (+he B.B.C. 7.55 pet. broadcast 

bad Le tS oc i BEIT AL 4S L1G Dede Ve evs jJerie Ruiter & 


{The Location of Industry', 2 debate be.veen J,i. Davis, 
Lt. Methson, Profe We Wolford) 


2yocedures Tne group listensein to the broadesst and tic 
discusses the various voints brought up by the speakers, The 
settlement organiser acts as Cheixrman and end@avours to reach 
some kind of conclusion on each point, and to sum up opinion 
before vassing on to the next point. 


o AON LAN PIE eg A 0 ia em 


Description of Meeting: -tnuvs, arrived early, already prescnt 
was 7.553. Invs. got into conversation with him, but discovered 
he was an official from the BBC trying to get local opinion on 
the discussion grouvs. The organiser grouped chairs around: the 
radio, and just before 7.35 pem. the time of the start of the 
programme, M358 arrived. During the sext 10 minutes four 
females 30-40 came in, and MD@Bs 

After radio talk the group adjourned to the Settlement 
office for the discussion, sines the large hall was wanted for 
a folk dancing class. Discussion in the office was carriec on... 
under difficulties, for every few minutes there would be a mock | 
at the door and a head would peke in to ask a question of the 


te mom e +. 
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ture. 


organiser, such as ~ "May I have another book of numbered 
Gieckets for the whist drive?" and "May I speak to you for a few 
moments privately?" or to obtain some = picce of equinmnent 
from a2 cupboard or to colleet a hat ox coat sarked in a offices 

Lhe discussion was started Gr the organiser whoa asked 
if the wartime control of industry was to continue when the war 
Was OVor. ii¢ spoke about industrial Jelfare plans, but ovined 
that gocial life would be related to homes and not to°factories, 
because of the tendency for the factory welfare centre to break 
up family life, and because of the indirect victimisztion yvossibdle 
after working hours. 


This point was debated for oe wigutes and general 
feelin: was in agreement with him. It was felt better for the 
Housing state to vrovide a Comuaunity Contra, sun igimocratically 
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Tae organiser then asked how near to factories was it advisable for 
the worker to live, there was a gomeral fecscling that it was 
ulpicasant to live too near, but were a We 
of timc and mone’, and there was general approval of Meos's 
suggestion that. a distance that could be covered by 2 quar core 
hour's walk was ideal. 


Discussion then became more generale 


i 


MBOB and BSC official argued for and against the advisability of 
starting to build entirsly new cities on fresr sites, or re- 


- Se teed “~ i | ~ 


puildine and re-planning the old towm arenas. NooL was sor the 
“slean slate" and starting afresh, but the BBC man said it would 
be uneconomic to scrap ail the old systeus. the Pe Ri LLe 
with 50B, 


M352, who seamed to have special imowledge of town plannin,, spoke 
of the longeterm policy, already in effect, of obligigg 211 new 
buildines to conform to definite requirements lala down py 
Councils... 


MW50B asked if.the City of Lehdum vould be rebuilt as a whole. 


W35C “Why not have beautiful cities by building higher and 
cutting out all the narrow little aileyways? They could 
accommod.ite the same number of peoplic." 


The discussion then turned on flats versus small houses and the 
best size for townships. | 4 
The organiser described as his ideal a small to NALD of 
ssople, with its owm industry and communal contre and cule 
. & said the nrofessional theatre would not be necessary 


‘ thenmse 
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of narrow family life and a few friends. 
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because all entertairment could be provided by the townsfolk 


ves with amatour dramatics, Tolkedancing etc. 
There Was a genersl outery and disapproval at thiss 


said a place like Watling was stultifying. No one went 
out or did snything except votter about in the house or 
garden. She came from Yinsbury and the people there were 
alive and frisndly by pies, Ane a nd there was always. 
somewhere to so or somethinz to do in London. -voen if 
one had no money, there were always the shops to look ats 
When people came to live in Watling they thous sht they had 
arrived in Paradise, and settled down into a rut for 

tne rest of their Lives. 


No agreement 1 as renched on this point. 


suggested it might ve wise to awacy what the Russians 
2.4 been in the ratter of 1 ullding. new town 


af _ 1. ~ ~- At >» ee 1} 
Hoot ixgro ice up about 9.45 - 10 pem. 


These meétings and organisation show democracy in 


it is found in presenteadey oritain. “e see mall 


muclei of ent usiasts oan ered together, keenly interested in their 
own subjects, be it the planning offadustry after the war or bee. 


keeping. ut and beyond these little kmots of interested people 


2% mess who don't know the way tc the nearest church, 


who don't know the name of their M.Pe, who dislike their neighbours 


for being catty or unsociable, who live within their own small world 


S81. 
> Bae aR. | 
One of the main reasons for liking the neighbourhood, 
particularly 4¢ Rockhampton and Kentish Town, was the proximity of 
goed open spaces, Some 7% of the whole sample gave this as a 
yeason for liking their neighbourhood, but only 1) gave the lack 
of open space or distances from the country os a reason for dis- 
Liking their neighbourhood, At Roehampton, 27 and at Kentioh 
Town 7jlp gave the nearness of open spaces, Vinbledon Common in 
the one ease, Parliament 1411 Pields in the other, as a reason for 
liking to live where they did, Altogether, 10% of those Living in 
the outer districts liked them for the open space, cowpared with 
only 4% of those living im central districts, 

Here is a selection of remmrks approving the neighbour 
heed for its epem spaces or seenery or country atmosphere: 


"The surroundings are mice and we've got the park," 
e . (725D, Becontree) 


“I likes all the green.” (F35C, Roehampton) 


ings « the beautiful co ~ Riciaaond 
near and Vimbledon Common," » Rochamupteon) 


me at wins before 


the top and the 


By = hie 
. + love the common - it's ville (240C, Rociagpton) 
_ fou don"t feck sat in here," (J45C, Roshamyton) 
. “Mice open spaces ani nice walke." (J85D, Watling) 


"There's a atfferent 
cas aie Ps as 
» Kentish 
sicie ead ve have « lot of parks in Tifords* (m26¢) 
"Yell « I don’t know, Some yoople roada 
too ons, but 1 think the walk dows You goed ~~ 

» sometimes, * 


"Zo epan and natural, Open syneee and tweeses (UHC, 


from Sucten, You 
¢ heart good to 


(98g pleasant 4n quer," (7500, Bournville) 

“The garden atmosphere.” (7360, Bournville) 

"The rural aspects ++++esthe trees," QMSC, Bournville) 
“We are go ueéd to walking. I think Londener 

® don? 

walking. The : 


like it. ee of anaes aha He Groen 


belt « plenty of green about, and ao ot," 
Letehworth) 


wax by fiwtroducing more gardens and open spaces; and this demand 


like to soe these spaces 
= 2 fey socte to ett on +.v0 4 


Viret of all some 


Sumiay morning obveervations on the allotments and vaxke at Vatling 


, Give the atmosphere in thie kind of activity: 


apt in themselves, though 


553. 
Paes fort 


) were not between the workers, bu 


4a the orovision of open spaces varied from district to district, 


it will be best to divscuss them individually, 


interest, there 


BS és 
> , 
* 


lak of ¢ 


menbers of his fankly or friends who 


Th 


Hi 
iF 


vroken off 


and. goverally ot 


igeyen alt over ‘the sheites 
joying it mgely,* i co ” 


at Bagontyes, as well «so ot Yatiing, both the parks and the allet~ 
monte were fairly well kept, ond in the parks there was Little 
litter to be obscrved lying about, On Qumdays and im the evenings 
the streets rather than the parks were full of people taking 
the aig, and mare children wore cbsarved to play in the strests 
. than inthe park, This yhe@uere ts confined ty the obesrmtions 
quoted in “When Ve Builéieg 4gain", which showed that in Bimsingham 
on sghooldays 4,34 of the children played in the parks and 
recreation grounds compared with 154 in the streets, and even at 
weekends and in the holidays only 6.7% played in the parks and 
recreation ground ae compared with 13.2% in the streets. _ 
again at Begheotcg, in spite of romalike of this sort 
“4 nige playgrouni for the ehildren.* (740c) 
“More enganisel aports ficlde few the ehildren.* (1800) 
“Something more for the childrens There's only ome 
— "Sas coma ta thoes Dat it's wate bac on 
in investigator who visited vieited an wifenced epon field on 
the estate with grass and a member of old trees, waich conta! 
mana) childven's shared with 16 auinea; ton wiusta>atbts ant 
a sort of hobty-horse, in the early afternoon on a mild day tu 
mideliarch, found no children playing there, The sane commlaint — 
about the need for mere reozestion grounds for the chilire: vas 
enooumtered in Bouruyviliss 
‘here oneal ve mace reereution gronde fer chiliree 


| 
| 


008, | 

arrre, fe tee fim P Pain (istrict. .orsbentdes 
Though,as “Shen We Build again” shoves, in the outer ring of 
Bimingham, which includes Bournville, oven fever children than 
the average played fin the pevke and recreation grounds that 
were provided. — 

“% jatgiworty, the some camplaint was found ae this 
general inpression of the puke and allotments situation in the 
garden city from an investigator's Metebook shows: 
Suazo G8, © lange juss oh the Shes oF the 


tow = vory 


weld * allotments 802 
Waki beet Was bes aa eelh ne an ths 
4 Lew poeple mantioned 


mentss 


GOD to have onc, Ye can only 
BH F- 4 yky y gt 


potatoes 
nere they tell 
you to dig for Victory don't tho?" 


“Wetents eS‘etths sasrgrene! 
Sad biibes set mawe ee 


‘Geone tate the 


: re could be ab 
ann Be So tun 


that fi 


Te Wibesece" | 
the 


“iis aes $v fat Se 


ones but t8¥e quige & eng way 


_peoo, polesreas Ao the Grete Snaais eutehte Wie. senate 
.. “Tow see children heave get to @ for tho * 


play somewhere 
iso's aaditane’ ts tae con 

cui akeee sean Gal anh tome 
ty Zot ante the onde not that Z ebject to 

childven by any means." | 

Thus ag regards open afr activities and the provision of apen space, 
there were two definite tendenciess where there was an ginumlanes 
of open smmoes, as At Rochampton and Kentish Towmy it was very much 
appreciated, wiile elsewhere with normal provision, adults | 
aypoared satiofied for thamselyes, but sume felt that playing 
grounis were too far away from the home and mil ebildren were uot 
able to use then for this reason, The authors of “When ve Build 
Again” concluded that the provision of mere par.s of the present 
sort vould uo adequately nest the needs of young children, and it 
seemed to then timt very young children really needed o lange 
garden to play im, while elder childves might be expected to go 
ag fey ag adults to reagh a park, 
| tao west alipuitianh Guhins sigh ween qreeisih 
the neighbourhood was that though seople Mikved then woen they vere 
there end Liked then way mich wien they ware there in sie a 


in 


Be oe her ly etl ili tae le ale 


~ PET So nes MORASS anermal sian = 


very near, they did met seem to miss them greatly when they 
444 not exist, In Bixmingham and Pulham, for inotance, in both 
of which areas the nearest open space of any size was at least 
three-quarters of a mile away, only 1f md & rospectivaly 

yoteed any complaint about the district on the ground of lack 
of open space, 
Parks and public gardems seemed te be regarded as 


- easentinl space for casual velking ond strolling in oo far ac 


adulte were gonoemed, as well as places for children to play in. 
Here againg we geo the infiuenge of the fact that the bulk of 
the people interviewed in this survey were bougewives. Yor the 
average housewife, an open space moant a place to go to for a 

@ walk on o Sunday afterncen of a fine swmer evening, and it 
was somewhere for her children to pay im, If this survey had 
contained o larger wropertion of won, dobtices other attitudes 
to epen spcee and open air recreation would bave bem 
discovered, and there might well bave been a demand for faciiitics 
for organised games, such as football and crigket. The whole 
question of playing fields was slurred over by housewife opinion 
exoept in relation to children, and there was a lack of fveling 
that open space had amy cameital significance at all, It was 
thought that gvase and trees improved the physical charscteristies — 


of the district, but as far as open aiy comumal activities wore 
concerned, they did not enter the picture at all, ‘Indeed, houses 


wives gave no indiestion of bing any move interested in outdoor 


ov initiative is called for, where people are expected asl 
_ $0 contribute something more than mney towards the purpose for 
waieh they are gathered together. In all this range of astivities 
wo nave Pour arong tie housewives we intervicowod the deepest 
apatiers md ai aimest complete lack of = realisation "of t - 
inmportanes of such commamel activitics which form au integral part 
ef iife in any community. Them we come to the mass entertaiments, : 
howev-:, notably the cinem, and to a &E lesser axtent dancing, wo im 
de not find gro:t entimsiam, but nevertheiess distinct sparks, 
which is more than can be sald for the social and cultural group, 
Jamging ie included here ameng the mse entertaiments, begause 
although it does involve pliysical movement on the payt of those 
taking part, the moder tendency is te reduce inddvidual ‘initiative 
aS far ap poseible and replace it by more or less mechanical and 
standardised movements to more or less mechancial and standardised 
MUSIC. 


The people who approved of the noighbourhocd they lived 
in, beeause of its secial amenities, showed no atrong pv eference 
for any kind of entertaimont exeept the inevitable cinemas 


Putney, in case of air-raids you know, Babe's 

my : bility and and it's met fair on the old peo: 

So & never go tan Fatney, walese Babe's with’ 
us, of course,” (FS0C, Rochampton) 


"It's convenient, we can go cut in the evenings casily - 
Im afraid I*m guizayban minded.” (3453, Bournvi i 


"There's the movies and you can get to London if 
want to," { » Letehworth) 


“Well, mo, it's am ideal place. It's countrified but 

: there's o thea ani two o and a lovely swimming 
POOLscesces * F50C, Leteiworth 

| "“Pleuty of cinemes ani dance halls,” (J760C, Vatilings) 

vied On the other hand, neighbourhood geumbles were often concerned with 

leek of entertaiment facilities, ata the absence of cincuas 

noarby and theizy being closed on Gumdays, A desire for a theatre, 

sometimes instead of a cinema, was also expresseds 

"Vell, the photures aren't open on Sundays, but we're 

not ggg ap a on Sunday. Neither are we chimrch 

gocve,. Dut my hugband sometimes oa: he wishes he 

could go to the pictures Sundays.“ ESC, tiford) 


=) "One or two picture ea. YWo're a mile and « half 
from the nearest onc.* (250D, Portamouth) 


tor you've got your fare on top of tis pictus [2B « 
 Phey were budiding a picture here and a owhuuing 
fein” put of course the war st thatersea nice dance 
in B waleing distance and a aporta club or « som- 
the Yolytechmic in : Rages Street." (2406, 


20) 


| "Yell, there's not much entertainment here for tue young 
| peso -- the only donces are Hitehin or Baldock and the 
| Ady Doree being at $%'%s too far for them to come.” 


“I wish we bad a theatre here. I don't like einem» 
ond I have to travel a way to 9e0 a show,” 
5C, Watling) 


“4 post office for the esta*e instead of having to 
go to the conernl one in the Tigh Streetess.2 tuentre 
or misic hall instead of the four picture: palaces." 


} be think we should have a cinema here _Aeegsspeme the 


“~ 


560. 
ion. 


the cise of the 


ra ot Soa — 


for the ve Th. “= 
and no : for ihe ¥ O08» 
dances gomotimes eat the bell Saeed but * tuaitae not 


vory nice,” ¥40C, Becontree) 
At WoBing there was uome fecling thet the neighbouring cinemas were 
too crowled rather than too far aways “eople did not seam to mind 
if cinemas were some distance aways ao many liked to make an 
expedition of going to the wuapenten end the travelling was all 
part. of the adventures 
“ you should ask mo that, we was only 


about it last night, there ought to be more cinermad. 
They're so full you can't hardly get into aes) 


“It's not the distance I’m thinking about, it's the 
erowd, if you want to get in on a Saturday night you 
have to queue I dontt know bow Longs 

We don't mind coing dow ote the tow for them, 
you oxapeet that. ay people would rather, i think, 
wakes a Little trip of it, you imow. A bit of a 
change, not just popping roumd the comer,” (750¢) 


"YT don’t think we've muuch to complain of there. After 
all, most psople go further afield for cinemas you 
don't want to be right on top of tuem.* (uBOC, 

In one cinoma in Vetling, the Gavey at Burnt Oak, the auditorium 
was half-full ofpeople, 607 of them women, and quite a fow in 

uniform, when an investigator visited it on a Monday afternoon in 
October 1941, The following reactions wore obtained to a newae 
reel (and afterwards people were heard discussing the "Strawberry 


Blonde"): 


| aes 
of British & Qusgeian 


Much laughter 


Denonstration of lew Britigh 


PRane with 12 mms PS0Cs "Ie that a Germam oneoy* 


Trafiier "This inagiad", we 
failed to appear but the 
sound trask still ran. Luch laughtcr 
i. Blond", iat one : 
| point sound track fuiled 
and picture vent on, Much lLauchter 


Here axe ~eaetions to some short films, this time show at the Sorum 
Cinema «t Septhigh Tow, woarest cinema to the York Nise fl.tes 


IOI "Victery Over Darimoss" Silent attection - ne comment 
beyord a deep sigh «t the ond 
from P45), 


Uewsreels 
, inspecting troops 
Wo comment - no reaction 


troyers in acticn Cousting all the tins 
‘savers receivitig mail 


Minisivwy of Peod 
ites about milk ad fruit 


juice Coughing 


National Suvings Comittce 
fils appeal for War Ship 
| | eek attention fairly «ood 


Shots, sho: man stepped 
be shoving mas man on bile; 
ak pag aes ae ‘ie 


Appeal and shots showing man 
in action agais 


nae 
EO EA Ae —- —_———!, LLL LAL LAL LAL LALLA AAA 
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at Leteiect) thore is a theatre as voll as two cinanasy 
but there was little spontaneous mention of either of these during 
the housing interviews, and no suggestion that there sho Jd be any 
more cinemas, Letehworth is one of the fow one tows to have a 
‘theatre at all, but sccordingto an authoritative statement mde 
to an investigator, straight plays are utpoepular and the general 
atmosphere at Letehworth is slightly anti-thestres 


"2 koow don't like straight stuff « wo only 
took £190 and week before they took <380 with 
varicty.«. ae bh Wums Like rede-nosed comedians but 
I neard they didn*t care for "Desire Under The ims" 

No, neets | & “satinbte feel ng against the theatre « 
gtace people can’t ore roams in Letehworth, Tickets 
heave to be bought in the town, they gust make thincse as 
difficult ag they corie.sseliind yous Love varioty 
ani the Pante want over b of" course, it’s in tue 
Comvent Hall, The Mother Superior is a Belgien, ghe* gs 
a charming woman but the Gomvent was susported by funds 
from Liege and tuat’s gone » wo they have to ict 
theo hall as a tre = T don't suppose thay roslly 
like doing it.* 1503) 


The cinemas show a few of the more Se hichkrowm types of film 
though the following lists of films shown at the two Leteuvorth 
cinemas early in 1940 give little indication tuat the tastes 

of Letchworthians differ in any way from those of 2 tho inhsbitants 
of auy other tow of approximately the sans sise, 

Broadway, the town's ‘guper cinema’ maintaived =a clightiy 


higher st« than =e old and uncomfortable Palace, “ast 
months‘ hewn at Broadway 


Jan l«- 6 “The am Never Sete* (Rathbone » gee 
ami “fhe Family Wext Door (ugh Herbert) 


Jan 6-10 “Targan Pinis a Son" (Vedisamilicr) 
Jam 11 - 13 "Dark Victory" (Bette Davis) 
Jan 15 « 20 "Stanley & Livingstone" (Spencer Tracy) 


— OS A A A A CN a I MO 


“Ae cae OPO A NE ee A TE A Ne ee 


SL LI LIT LOO ay, 


. ‘ 
. 
y 


Jom 22 « 24 *Re~issue-of “Tresgure Island* (Seary & Cooper) 7 


Jon 25 + 27 “Wedercover Doctor * oe 
Grocie Allen lieder 


Jan 29 * 31 "Man About Tow" (Dorothy Lamour) and Charlie 
Ruggles in “sudden Monesy* 


“This Man In Paris” (Jarry ~~ Sarneg) and Helen 
Twelvetrees in “Nightclub Hostess". 


Yob G6 ~ JF "Sobeos yy Be fo a9 (Degmes) and “The Invisible 
icenace" 


¥eb Le & 


Feb B = 30 pe aaa 
Orphan Amie* (ame fies 


During the same period, the follewin; film were sicw™m at 
the Palaces 


“tegzona Vildeat" (Jane Vithers) and “ka. ote 
Takes a Trip" 


"The Lion Hag Vinge" and “Black yes" (Otto Meuger) 
“SeChamp" (lcLaglen) 

"Bridal Suite" (4anabelia) 

‘Yeritage of the Vesert” (4. Young) 

"Rading ime Bagh’ (cha (Claude 2 Ranges Deapier) aad "I was 


ao and "Little 


On iby nally igh Lindsay) and Yean uixy in 
"Fugitive in the Gg™ 


‘“aisie" (Robert Yeung) and “Yorged Passport” 
(Paul Kelly) 


“Charlie Chan in Reno* and "It Could liappen to 
You 


- “3t*s a Wonderful Yorld” (Claudette Colbert) 
) and “Ikarder in Soho" (Jack le fue) 


“andy Hardy Gets Fever" and "Vest of 
Shanghai" (Borie bariet?) 


: 


Dancing was mentioned less often than einems during the 
interviews, ani in any case is more a «ursudt for young poople 
without chiidren than for the housewives who were the principal 
interviewees in the present sample. Jeverthelessa, the following 
deseri ‘tion by an investigator of the Lecamo in Streathan visited 
in May 1940 helysto give the atmesphere of this kini ef leisure 
occup tions 


The Halil is tage grat perhaps fifty yords by thirty, 
with an arched roof. Ry R genes Ee is filled with tables and 
chairs where people sit the dancing and can be 
gorved with licht refreshboon’s, In one commer thave is & 
children’s pen with delis and toys and a wallpaper covered 
with dwarfs, fairies, ete. Two large notices that can be 
GGen from any corner of tie roan advertise *Plate of Sish 
& eee ad. and Gream 44", All round the wall are 


hatpeg 

| i ere the dance fioor is gmurrcumded also by tables 
_ choirs, the.chairs downstairs being iioyd Loom es opyesed 
urmtigchts in the gallexy; mamy of them are twoescatora, 

By the foot of the staizs there is a large Garpeted ga aee. 
while behind the stairs there is «a bar, im one comer are 
special ehairs of plush and gilt for the professionals. The 
wallpaper behind this represents « lounge looking out on to a 
garien as opposed to the nonedescrint colour of the rest of 


the room, 
vight in the centre of tie ball there isthe 


On the 


vondstend. This is a slightly oretruding daisy over it there 


is a vast crown in £1% from the edge of wich hange ah 
imétation folded -ed @wrtaine On cagh side of tus band ornate 
gilt pamcle rum from floor to ceiling. Both crown and panels 
ave studded with sleetric lights wh - are iit for warious 
MMS PGe 
The supports for the gallery : we misled by imitatione 
mxdle red pillars, wie the eige of the callery is in the 
cue Gks pipes as these found the band, Between tie 
gallery ard the ing imitation red curtad 
by = LODO. 
The wal. wy the onmtwemee from gallery to ceiling is 
yore vy 2a Vast green ocurtein on whichsrance tro hoveeu | 
L Cuariotes | 
Tllwmination is provided mainly by six enormous 
Culnens: Saeteee 2) Ge SUS a ae Eras ecch of thove 
an? © See © In the centre there is a ohandelabra 
containing 25 in a circular ee 


ne hang supported 


ae lights sight carved wooion struts reach out. Ag well 


fer these fur mere couples ure on tne floor than for %ho tangooss’ 


> 


o¢ ilivminations there aro six spotlights, eack capable 
casting @ pink, blue or white light. The band has two syot- 
ignts of ite on and as woll as the iliwminations round the 
bandstand already mentioned there arc rows of Lights all round 
the gallery, 


i Gk aprons, anall red hate. Jownsteire as Well as waitresses 
there are a few waiters in ev ning (ress with uaveal juckets, 
G@eSe Naval stevards, 
Two bands play alternately, there being e@ sevolving 
ataces; ag one goes off the other apposcrsa playing tie ame tue, 
Onc has a cormplctely black background, anc the gove.) monbers 
weer evening dress with white jackets; thoiy wom.n crooner is 
an pink but lator puts on « bledk evening jackct. Tho other 
band niays im normal evenings drese to «a vasue pink “cldede 
curtain ba 
By wine o'clock about $00 pecple were daunclay ond the 
gallery contained about 150 people. ost of tue crowd wore 
umier SU thouch som as old i9 69, Uen mainiy in lounge suits, 
geome in sports coats, ond ome aged abodt 45 ia evening dregs 
With tafle: two vrofessionals also in evening drous.e. OF 
wouen 755 in brightly coloured eummer frocks, tuc rauainier 
in evoning dresses, } 
All clesses ore vepraegonteds; a Voolworth's shopgiri, 
a Walls Ice Cram goller, and a tow councillor were vecn, 
in the main they goam to be clerks wal typiots, lower middle 


j 


| in botween dances a majority of poeple sit “t tie 
e3 in grcupss four is the most popular mumbor, Othws 
tand ty the entrance, these mainly on their own, ion tie 

io starte nobody moves t ones, then two goople tone vue 
them andther two and very shertly tie floor is tall fulble 
@ of the people «t the door go across to tables ax ask for 
wes, the wajority stay where they .-e, All wove round fra 
left to right, a few trying fancy steps but most dancing woll 
wut orthedexly, ‘There is not « great deal of conversation, 


ami @ven legs laughter; most couples dence in complote silence. 
‘ Gach dance consists of tiwee different tunes, ~ctween 

each tume the couples a plaud faintly and stand waiti.¢ for the 

next dances 4% the ond of the complete dance they walk vagk to 


oir seats; if the two dancing are strangers the wan usually 
walks bagk to her seat with the girl ond then leaves wr, 
The majority of the dances are foxtrotse and waltzes; 


ee eh Pee 
‘ 
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cumbas, etc, Zor the latter dances tae lights are 
ii wie we eee 


“Dy “Snes be" as dance is arimounced. ‘Shere is -some 
Po. but people are aglowor than usual to take tie Tlegwes 
Yor the first dance there are not more than abcut twenty « 
couples, One or two ma walk on to the floor, walk to the 
middie anidstand there, one playing with his tie, mother 
fingering Bis lips. One walks towards a Re Bi then atops } 
and returnga. A few go straight up to a girl “excuse mo* 
to her partner aaa Gabe Gea i aus ond of the fines Ganee 
there are bout twelve cgiris and eight men atanding in the 
contre, at least one of them Leaving steed there ti.2ougiout 
the whole danced, . 
Thyee more dances foliow in the “exeuseeme" style. 


‘Bram the ond of the seoond dance, tiwough the third and 


fourth, there ave over fifty peovle in the middle of§ tue = 8 §=6| 
floor, the majority of whom are just. standing wih wotehing Ae 
mul takdug no efferte to find a partner, They form roughly | 
am oblom: and ail dangers have "+ 20 sight round the edge 
of the floor to avoid them, 4g the dames euds tusre is mek 
apvleuse from theses stamling in the middle as well as from 
the dancers ax all go baeck to their soats, 
jext an enmoumeament is made about a woltz cree | 

"Will all competitors plesee cums to the bani anc get theiz 
mbears". Anothor dance follows.and then the campoctition is . 
amnounced, Downstairs tie space in front of the stairs 
becomes crowled, five or six dee. while, on the balcony those 
who have not seate where they can g0e stand up and seer over 
the heads of the others, 4 table with presents for the 
Winners is placed in front of tre bancutunde vy it stands 
the assistant manacer and a man and women professional whe 
ave to do the judging. 

' Tne band plays and ten camp setitors come eut o: te the 
floor; nine of the won are in louxge suite (one is a goldfer) — 
and gix of the women are in evening dross, All of than are 
content with the nermal walte ste.,o though tacy do not 
observe so oxmetly the rightetoeleft wuld, Vu the back af | 
the wou's coate ave fixed their numbers; one of tucse falia 
off, the mavlager walks serosa, picks 1% up and pins it on) | 
again, though the couple do net stop Gamoinge Thu band Stopes 
the counles walk back to thetiy seata while the audience 
appl uds Loud ye Then the announcer says “The finalists 
axe members 10919,14,21 and 22"; these magbers look at one 
anothor a amdl@y, Steaks is more applause., dhe Vand shewte wantin 
these five gy ome again, At the end there is considerable 
4 ee they walk baegk to their seate, while the 
alk and conmgare notes, The jud cs announces that Hoe.2 2 is 
the wimmer; 10 eo yng the two in question move 
to the atari, as ween with the woman — 


the = a given a ¢he map Wy | 


no io 8 puso and tho Segond Sooond prise is smounceds 


; 


| 
1 
- 


. ' ~ > 
a a ne een 


%e the middle of the floor, They become more vigorous tuaroving 


the sane follows, this time the presents being 
sage nd end cigarettes. Applause is just as loud and fer 
me third who are civen the same prises. Then without 
further omnouncement the band starts up again and a » 
dance begins, 

__, teeter OM, ammouncer comes t) band arid announces this 
week's cabaret “somy Rogers, Joan, Joan and Jill", here is 
game applause 24d people gather round as for the contost, 

Yue flood light is ilimminating the floor, all other lights 
are put out and three giris in white tights with check 
brassieres and tem-o-ghanter hats appear, do a short tap 
dames, They e4i% to the left of tho band, wid gowe aonlause, 
To the right Sonny Nogers appears in white tights and 
brassiere with « flowing transparent skirt aid a white fur; 
the fur she drops on the bend and does a toe dance. The téthar 
arl18 Yrewappear, she leaves, The girls now in top bats and 

| brassieres with black gloves and walkin; sticks. omy 
ROQOPS Yeeappears and turne somergautia with one evotlicnt on 
hey, them produces a akipping rope aud gkips on her toes, the 
taree other girls staying in the backgrouni ta pins Gguictiy in 
Wiison. “he lights come on os the osbarct ends; tuere isa 


rf 


fairy amount of lcapping but rather halfehe.rted, Ag sonny 


Rogers bows she slips and alls on onc Soupam imees tierce is 
geome comment but she quickly gets wo and goes off galling, 
Lights come on on. the dancing roequmences, 

& little lator thore is a mmber in which jitter 
Gugcing is powsible, Yut of sbout fifty on the flow on.y twe 
o” three are jitterbugging, theses swinine out from one “nother, 
ing up a great deal of room, oumpin: into other people, Two 
im particular, 3 wan in « Lounge suit with sleex biesek bair 
aad a girl in a plain white gummecr irese jitterbug in cone 
comer. Then they give it wo and start eguin when tucy heve got 


ome another abcut, hands «till held toetser, Che girla 

pe © the boy, tries to turn him over but falls ani drops 
on his head, There is much laugiier fron those around ami 
wpactically everybody aotops dancing and gather rowx in the 
middie of the floor to watch these two who have continusd to 
Sitterbug. The dance steps very soon ani thave ig wuc. more 
applause than usual, Meaty wateh the two who have beon dancing 
ag thoy ¢o Muawicke back to theiy seats. nother natu dance 
starts, the evening continues, 


Whet is the moral of this cveater ‘popularity miypas 


of mass entertainments which require little or no positive action 
and iittle thinking, compared with the mere cclectic anu esoteric 
activities invelved in belonging to various societies, yurtive 


and ehurches, In this oo of the population lies a 
elue to the political trends of the 20th Cestury, The 19th Centumy 
wag individualistic. Its typical form of activity was the voluntary 
coming toy other of independent units, rather after the fashion of 

Rouseau's noble savages coming together an’ making « social ¢ontract 
with each other, working for a common ain, Roughly a wundred years 

 @eee @ significant change began to come cover the min centres of 
“Weatern civilisation. Mase activities began to suporeede indive 
idualistic activities, but the letter did not céase, They continued, 


even inore.sed, but the masse eectivities grow faster aul timcatened 


to gulmorme them, Ve can geo thie in the rise of msg circul.tion 


nowspaper of the Northeliffe and Beaverbrook tyve taking the plaee 


of the olf individualistic nevepapers of the types edited by Cel, 
Soott, J.4. Svemier and Delane; ond we micgkk ooo &% again in the 


wise of the mas nonegooperative entertainuonts - the cineva, the 
radio, ag acainst the Siosmex theatra and tho gramophone, V/s see it 
aleo in the rinytim of sport where « no doubt largely on accowit of | 
the shortage of playing fields « fur wore people now watch a gane 
ami bet on. it mx than play it, These, and a wide range of other 
astivities are. becoming paralysed. To be entertained these days the 
individual has no longer got to take an active part in the 


entertaimmat, All that it is necessary for him to do is to may : 
his penny or shilling, which will buy him a more or less comfortable 
goat, to be a speet tor, The only choice Loft to him ic whither 

he would rather wateh a footvall mteh of Cheleca Ve Aston Ville 
or Agenal v. Huddersfield. ee 3 
ca this ba been mde youstble Wy teddmioal dovolomente 


,* 
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Zt ais a comsnplace that the aivanee -£ science has out-stripped 
man*s capacity to cope with and estimate the social ino Lications 


of the new discovermfies, Many of the now discoveries are so 


lethal that there is a serious dancer th:t naneinc will coumit 


aecidental mas sufeide, 


iong way from where we started, in a cinausa at Burnt Oak, out 


the prosent war, the ascoond masse war, is in tae gam universe of 


. +. 


G@iseourse as the cinema, the greatest of the x» 


ea an? owe? 
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ihe a “the sample in the main enquiry said they would like to go on 
Living where they were, .Of the remaining, three-fifths, 3) voted 


Wheat sort of divtrict, in fact, would people really 
to live in if they could cho se? igved this question, oe of : 


to live in o tow, 19/ in a suburb, 1t in a Garden City and 15¢ 
in the countxyy, the romainder making only miscellaneous or vague 
These crude figures do not renily wea: very mich, as 


comments. 
the sauple is in fact not intended to ve representative of the 
wagle country, and the real interest lies in tue variations between 
different tynes of people and people living in diftfereut types | 
of district. “he fellowing table snows the Variation boWwe 
the four main groups of housing survoyeds 

PERCENTAGE OF PuowLs WMO VOULD LDU To Live Di 


th a 


Tims, the tyve of area waich gave the highest degree of satis 
faction, oufficiently for people not to vant to Live auywhore elses 
Was the. housing estate, elovely followed by the garden. citys waile 
barely half as many people living im eld houses in towne wanted to 
go. oa Living there if they had a free choice, There ie a ptriking ‘ 
4 ' 


eet 


difference here compared with the proportion wanting %¢ Live ins 4 ’ 
the enso houses (Chapter XXVIII, ys42,). weet, cam: there p 
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om. | 
was hardly auy differenge between the old houses, the garden 
@ities and the housing ostates, This suggests that it was 
the district rather than the house which was disliked, in the case 
of the old houses; and that it was the house rather than the 
district which was disliked in the case of the gurien cities 
and the housing estates, 
The pRepertion already living in « town, but wunting 
to move to mother towm, varied capyaryatively littlo, but was 
guallest im the garden cities, espveially Bournville (1%) and 
highest among the filet dwellers. ‘Gubuwrbe attracted people living 
in the ol: housing arcas ani those living in flate. The low 
proeguburd figure for the garden cities was largely due to the 
fact that only 2% at Letchworth said they would like to live in 
@ suburb, At Bounrvillic, which is of course a suburb of Dimming- 
am besides being a “odel village, 20% said they would like to 
live in a auburd other than Bournville. “ogire to live in a garden 
city was found mx almost exclusively in the gorde: cities, It 
is interesting that ot Letciworth 


wgeir eX Ty) 6 rymeiey Ly 
4. | 


Yeeling in fov uy of living in the countzy wos fairly 
steady, but was bighest at Bournville (25;)) and at Letchworth (19%) 
azz Levent at Vereester (10°) and Kentish Tow: (10). The 
rewurke made by veoplis wae eaid they would like te live in the 
coumtry sometimes revealed that the individual hg lived in the 
countey and would like te go back theres 


"ZI should like a buncalew in the country « you goo i'm 
country I don"t like the tom at ali, if 


‘S72. 
"I vas brought up in the country,.* (7500, Bournvilie) 
eT the co : e i oo the cou * 
like Sey Sa Gy Pulben houses) 


t mot walcss X could have 
are a bother there, of 


But othors just liked the idea of living in the countrys 

"as country towns" (8700, Bournville) 

*A nice quict coumtry neighbowrhood." (#40C, Bimminguam) 
“if I wae retired I'd like to get cut." (16D, Bimoinghen) 
"I wouldn't live in any town I imow," (370C, Letchworth) 


"T'd like the counts oo 9 contity wut . mow < ebould 
nover got there," 


"I like the real country «- living’s so much 


teeeae Watling) 


“if it nadn*t beon for the war, we were going to live in 
og: near Canterbury, we watiaeks tek ae back 
to the “ire He had » wut he the crisis 
was on they canted his bad," » Vatling) 
Often the sams proviso was mde that the country place of 
residenee mast not be too far from the town ov from Lendon, and 
that a car would be a nesessitys 
“Not too isoleted,® (3M5D, Bournville) 
"Siee and e@pen, but good aecess to London,* (7406, Tiford) 
“But I must have a cate" (7250, Dizmingham) 


‘2y iasbond likes to be cut of it, I wouldn't wind being 
about 2 miles out + not too fam" (7350p Worcester) : 


. 
‘Just outside London," (F70D, Fulham houses) 

4 voasim cometimes given for wanting to live in tho country io in 
oxrier to ae Se ee 
euch ag keeping chickens or growing fruits 


573. 
5 


*I¥G Like ; 
ducks." 


— 


a lina leans oe 


nb for some chickens," 
y 


Iiferd) 


garden and grow lets of fruit 
» Watling) \ 


On the otier hand, a mmber of people said thay just could wot stand 
the country (in this connection Letehwerth wae often considered to 


be oountry)s | 
“Don’t give me the country!" (%25D, Kentish Tow) 
"Ly is a ae so tuis is idesi, but xy 
heart is London. Like the life even 


though it means dirt sd Romy and bustie. i Like 


people too busy with their own lives to be curious 
about other people’s.* (750C, Letelwor th) 


"J like somewhere a bit lively now i'm on my ov," 
(PS6C, Lourny ilie) 


"The oountuy ig too quiet.* (730C, Kentish Town) 

and now we come to the goal towm-lovers, the people wo thoucht 
"that Dageham end Watling are in the depths of rural Sngland: 
*I*m a Lomioner <« , 


wits sireraids,. 


“76 as Lixe a b 


— feel ‘ve in touch « not cut 

but I wouldn't move back now 

ve had it badly round King's Croga." 
(SGSC, Watling) 


"Vell, I used to live two minutes from Uarble arch, 

Of course the scoqmmodation wacn't much beeause it’s 

an expensive district, but 4 would really — to 

be where there! 8 3. citer of ety: Ve thousht when we 

firet cane ) here, we wouldu’t stick it. ut = the 
Neehanrpton ) 


quietness," . 


” 


Steyney ~ the people axe more fiendly and ge:muine,* 


iC» Deconixree) 
Rad Po tes ate 


+ 


‘a toat's 
a Londoner’, ® 
"zd like Wilham Palace Road « I don't Like eamins 
te quict." (7350, Pulhan houses) 


"t love me ‘tonne? —, nmendne) 


i led rt pet ne le) a « — ed a oe 
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(OF4s 
iad though many whe hod gone out to housing estates and other 
guburbs hankered after the noisy, dirty, friendly tom eontre, 
there were still mony Living in towme whe would lile to go a “bit 
further out” in the everlasting chase for the country, while vot 
Losing touch with the amenities of the town, “nereia a 
constant pull between the desire to have wre greenery and more 
frosh air, and the desire to ve near shops and eimenas ond 


in the sociable atmosphere of a bugy city atrects. 


‘Yell, net right dow cgusitary it’s ao 
dead after ra id 1 


| tet0e, 280C, Kentish Toe) : 
(¥50C, +l1favd) 


Par out, put aomewhere healtidé@r for the 
: Birmingha) 


"Hot too far ve Vanstead ways" 


"Sot +t 
boys" 


+ bsalt er + amy fron the 


Somewhere mo: 
factories.” | (725, 


"One with a niee view + on the outskirts.* (F260, 
Wercestor) 


yr not near 
75OC, Yorcester) 


war, Dut *re 
e aittio aoa : 


“Somewhere Like up at St. Sokn's « 
the cenetery, ‘alt nasty and sarthy.* 


"I%4 like a Counedl estate after the 
eo far ave Shepping would be sor 


"A nice wright little place ocuteide.* (72 Warcoester) 


"sPlage where thore are lots of yariens but central 
and near Lonion,* (9408, Becontree) 


a vat ye } to step here hore + our living's bere but 
wre RAR BA out ih wae at Ge Se 
fares. (§M5D, Pulham houses | 


Kent + there's o nev. 
a nice house there." 


"Hot in to country, but near it.” pany Ree 


“in the ae 194 never go right bask inte Zondon 
anne | Roehampton) — 


tate there x 


? 


O7B. 


"A good working class aiburb, * (0C, Watling) 

The people who cald Shey would Like te divs in a ganden oity nourly 
all imow Lotehworth or Velwym and wontioned one of those by nanes 
ligbody said in so many words “I'd like to live in a garde city", 
The Garden City Movement has therefore succeedéd in so far as it 
has provided conerete examples of pleasant plages in which to live, 
but it has esrtaeinly not yet mt scross the idea to the mss of 
the people that living in a garden city ag ouch is a good thing. 

_ People guve/wite vYearicty of reagons for wanting to live in 
the same district. 411 the imate congervatian of the British 
working class came out in somo of these answers, frou the Fulham 


women whoo had a grave waiting for ber in the local cemetemy, to 

| axe used 
the iiford women woo said "4t's what you magi to really*®, and 
the Letehnworth woman who gaid that "there's ne choice, you imve got 
to like it where you live", Some more typicel remarks: 


“Something ifke this, I wouldn't like to move ous,” 
|  (930D, Kentish Town) 


"J wouldn't care to move, ot at my age." (60D, Kentich — 
*“I*vo always wanted to live here," (750C, Kentish tow) 


"I was in the cowstry, but I like tom, Hore, | 
think.* (MoD, I th) 

ot far fran my work. 
Council they don’t 


Waen you work for the Borough 
you moving out of the borouwa." 
| » Pulham bouves) 
"24 never go out of Pulham." (2600, Pulham houses) 
“I Uike &£¢ here « it*s very healthy, it's o vory nice 
estate, “here's plenty of amusements even if you do 
have te take a bus," (F500, Beoontres,) 


82 fve no wid to go aay." (730C, Pulham flats) 
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"Z don't where I live, Here is as good as 
any“here," oten) 


“This is as good ag country." (745C, cham; ton) 

"Tois 49 absolutely suitable for mo," (7350, Roehaupton) 
“Here - I'm aeclimatised,” (7700, Watling) 

*I% rather conservative and Itve lived 1S years." 


fo avoid any confusion due to poople being satisfied with the 
disteict they already lived in, tue following table re-analyses 
the figures given on vp, SFO to incorporate the “here* coli in 
the aporopricte other columm, yige ‘'town' for Bicminghamy Puluan, 
Kentish Town and Yoreesters ‘subusb’ for Liford, Jocoutres, 
Roshanpton and Yatlings and ‘garden city’ for Bournville and 
Letenworths 2 
PARCRRE Oa OF POLS wei UD LIVE Ds 


Old houses Ee 
Plats  & 

Gamien Cities 4 
Housing Jatates 6 ‘ 


Taare was thus very Little difference batwoon muy of the areas 
exept the housing estates in the proportion disliking to live in 
an urban enviroment. Thio was mostly due to tue laxge.ammiber 
of peopte (804) An Rosvenytor whe appsared te be eligutily ure 
urvaneminded than tuose on the other two astates, oot 
cho Siiatomms enone tiie the guevinelit mites tne Rewt-ikiining 


difference was that 15;) more than the average of the Lenioners wore 


- Oe i se ae = 


a ys Pe | 
wtan~minded, But only 3 more than the average of the provincials 
were country=minded, The biggest difference was found as rogards 
wanting to reside in a quburb. ° | 

as vetwoon the areas in the centres of London, Birmingham 
and Worcester, and those on the outskirte of London and Birmingham 
and in Letehwerth, twumepreferenge was noarly five times “ strong 
in the centre as in the outskirts, The suourb-preforence was 


. twiee as strong on the cutskirts as im the cmmtre; garden-city~ 


preference was 26 times as great on the outexirts as in contres; 
countzy-preference was nearly twice as great in the outskirts as 
in the centre, | 
Grup Jbfforences 
What sert of pezeple wore these who held these various 
preferences? 
3 4g between the sexes, it is sost interesting to find 
that 23° of men eaid they would really like to live in the countyy 
compared with only 15% of women,while thers was slight oredeminance 
of women in the proportion of people preferring to live in tome, 
Poople over 40 were more inclined to say they wanted to 
live in the countey (16:/) than poople under 40 (10), while young 
people were slightly more wrban-minded, 
both slightly more inelined to want to stay in the same district 
than the mon and younger people, 
 Beelass people were also more conservative, in that 43;! 
of Cnn end teey wuld ite to stay in the game district compared 
with only @ 34% of Ceclass pcople, while. Ceclass people wore 


‘men and olu sGople wore 


tinier cone entatnentntet (10% compared with 13for & Declass) 


973. 
Whether people had children or not also had a slight 
influonce on the sort of district they said they would like to Live 
im, Thore was a stronger tendency for people with ehildren te 
prefer to stay in the same district than for those without childrens | 
19% of those without ehi2dren said they would like to live dn { 
the country, compared with only L2¢ef those with children, ns view 
of tho frequent statements by people with children that they would 
like to set out of the towns to places where tie re was more frock 
aiy and a healthier atmosphere for their children, this is rather 


\ @arprising, especially as the yropertions who said they woud like 


to live in a suburb were precisely the same for each group, 

A might be expected, poople who said they liked the 
neighbourhood im which they lived were almost unanimous (925) im 
saying that they would really like to live there if they had a 
free choice, tate but barely half of these who said they would 
like to live in c miturb said thoy liked the neighbourhood in 
waich they wore then Living. 


. 


PART Be cowcrusrovs | 
XXXViIe CHILD 


gurvey is the importance of ohildre in te home, 4s we saw in 
Chapter I, ome of the main reasons why people need « home is to 


with and without chdldren, 


™ 


an interesting special problem that arises throughout the 


have somewhere to rear their children, though this of course does 
not necessarily mean that chiidless people live in nomadic 
existence, 
*he sample as a whole contains equal proportions of people 
605 of those interviewed had children 
umier 14 and 50% bad not. The following table shows the proportions 
in cach areas | 
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Thus, the aveas in which there were significantly more 

people with children under 14 than without were Becontree, Fulham 

and Kentish Town flats, Letehworth and Worcester; while at Pulham 

houses, Bournville and Portsmouth there were sigiificantly more 
people with no childven wider 14, | 

Considering that half of the people in the sample had young 

Ghildrwm, there was remarkably Little comment about ghjldren during 
interviews, 4s far as the youses are concerned, only in the housing 
esc ates oar there any aporeciable proportion of people (44) whe - 
gaid they liked the houses because they were convenient for children. 
This usually meant that people liked having = garden where the 
Gnildren could play instead of in the stroets., The same sort of 
fecling was found among the reasons for liking the peigiboumteeds 
44 in both the garden cities and the housing estates Liked the neigh= 
bourhood boesuse it waa nice for the children, 4nd most significantlyy 
10% geve this reason for the lientish Town flata, which are within : 
@ m@umk short distance of Parlimment Hill Yields, and wuere children : 
gould go and play, We saw in Chapter XW how the Jagk of rearemhion — 
grounia for children was given as a reason for disliking the 
district. Mere are some more comments of this types 


; (a4og, “Mula flate) 


a So aa 


green'e & wastes 
cate and doce 


) Wrenine: 
fey to be a6 beatae ee peealilan 


"Swimming baths 
- to Vandsworth." 


"Have houses in 
poe Peete pe 


allowed mor os mt on ity Wot e 


* 


cat, These houses are too ce ae 

“You wont « garden for children,.,.." (340D, Pull: flats) 
smother consideration is the bealth of the chiidren. A mumber of 
pGople whe had moved from inner London to the outskirts mentioned 
that the health of their children had benefitted by their new 
gurroundings ond the fresh air, and for this purpose the enbish 
Tow Plate, being so clese te Parliament Hill Ficlds, ranked as 
an cuter area, 
Linked with tie questiond play space for children is 
the problem ef ghildren's poise. This is largely due to lack of 
gardens and open spaces so that children have te play in tie 
etroets, and generally make a nuisance of themeliveos in the neigh- 
Dourhocod, 4t the two blocke of flats where this alle ed misance 
Was particulariy aoute, there wore frequent complaints of people 
having theiy windows broken or night workers’ having tueir sleep 
disturbed ty children playing: 


"These long balconies, children mum YU 
on sccoeters on Sumiy afternoons. 


"Yell, I don’t kmow, it's the noise « I’ on nig) 
Work, Alvaya have ig 4ed the children rumaing up 
and down make it moiay « you can't stop then; Tive been 
youn; myself, These wore si,posed to be noiseless Flats. 
Je wore on top but I had to move dow because of uy 
lege* (NGOD, Pulham fists) 


“People ave wost utivcasonable, It's aiways your children 
. Wae ave wrong, ond theirs gan do what thoy like," 
 (986D, Pulham fists) 


_.. *Paeve's a lot of maisance with the chiidren playing 
 @ateide ani . balls at the windows. i want. an 
. wpper flat.” { » Kentish lown) 


"It's just the iikinein Yow the co itt ta 


a counens ee See Shae’ re be 


and dows; ties 
(is6 UOC, Sulla flats) 


ebjectto the noise of o ) 
On the housing estates and to o amaller extent in the eld ligusces 
similar complaints were mdes | 
Be op ee 


gaxXienms oF in the varks 
in the streets and the 


there are parks here." 


i 


oS ae ee 

Seeren Gere ene lay 
‘as ake it, because 
¥66C, Watl 


“The children yun though there axe y of clubs 
and parks for ¢t We suould | ve a pelice patrol 
round these outdoor shelters, -he young people of 17 
and 15 are aun wild with wupervision. 
BGOC, Watling, 


"The way the children are allowed to run around the stroete 
instead of being gent te the parks to aes ie pay Lagk ef 
parental contre] «- that's the trouble with this district." 

| (0400, Becontree 


‘You'd tink they could coutrol the children more « it's 
dreadful « they've a public mudasnee. Thore'’s »/iiful 

degtruction of parks roumi here « neople Ven out dom 
the troes with hetchets. It's the mags destruction of 
the agecee they've stopped planting round here sow 

lienden Park is beautiful but _ don't out the “things 
in heveceses" (3G0C, Yatling) 

“eeseeeOnly the footballa and that in the streets, shey 
Qlay and we get our windows troken, get ey: Posten 

bombed site}; it used to be a garden and the children play 


there yow « it was ghut in it would make a lot of 
difference,” Bimaingham) 


family ov 


ie all day ae 


"Ye need another | 
to play in then," 


Inoide the housd, various pointes waiced, such ac on extra room 
for children, bathrooms for washing children, estes, buvo apenas 
already been touched on in previous Chapters. BaD SAS END HPP 
The sumancauat of seme (900 aise Chapters VEX & VIII) - 
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inte if you are feeling a vit off 
and the children use tne 
dem," (J40C, Letehworth) 


“an eactya the children will need it to # thoir | 
: Me" (7382, , ° Bo 


"I wish we had s passagehere (stairs went straight. up) 

amd there’s no back entrance; you want one with Vays 

ena with oyclea, thay come in tere and go richt tiarouch 

the kitehen and the dirt fees vight tixrcough the house," 
. P45C, Roohampton) 


"Tne larder is in the diningeroom, It should be in the 
kitehnonette, The stairs should be straight with a @mli 
landing at the bend, These ward turns near the top 
are dangerous for childrm,." (7366, Ilford) 


—- mations (Chapters xX 
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"The lavatory in the baturoom is o disadvantage, t's 
not good for the youngsBer'’s health." (%40D, Kentish Town) 


"Ho, there's everything nices...but tuey should lave o 
peparate iavatory = it caus 6 no ond of quarrels - uy 
givl and bey are always quarreling over it." (7500, 

: ientish Town} 


"“Yoll,. all: modern tiled bathrooms, built like they are 
pudl them, Not with lavatozry.door facing tlic Yront 
door, you imow what it is with obdidren they*re alwmys 
Leaving it open.” (745D, Roehampton) 


"The lavatory is upst« It should be dowistairs whore 
theve are childrm." (340D, Letchworth) 


"Bathroom on its om. Lavatory on its ow ~ one outdoors 
ad one inside, upstairs, as well where there ia ciiidren, 


. Peont poaw separate to keep your fow n eos. Ame 
fate dining vous and electric vitenens® H7OC , Lateluvo xt) 


"] @iglie having no bativroom for the children," (40), 
"I dou’t Like no batiiroom « it's a big drawoack with 
ehildres, 4nd toore’s no hot water, Of course, ‘hore's 
‘a gas x for hot water, but it’s expensive and if you: 

have a fize that boats the water you have tho varuth aa 
welle® Letchworth) | | 
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"4 bathuoom. It's the mm thing noes 
these a terri Sie a. 
on Saturday i ‘(nen Portsmouth) 


| ; 
"People with a lot of deddines want a bathr ome" 
(750C, Portsmouth) 


"& nice little kitehe Ry sitting ami @ bothroem 
for the children." (740D, Portamouth 


"4 vathroom « ules for people with kiddies," 


th 


jan) 


“J don't ogres with flate or tenauents, ——S ghould 
have «a selfecontained house. We need an 
here. ‘The kitehen is only a scullery and it's ato work 
um to keep one room nice for sitting in and oat ins» 
Then the ehdldren doing homework « they can work 8 
in the suemer but net in the winter, “ee can't heave the 

wirelcss on when the boy is doing 


““ore syace, 4¢ would be all right without sagem 
but I*ve got in. The place is never tidy," #402, "Pulham 
flats) 
amd the need to wyvodd beving dignt neint when there are chilireng 
"S would like tiling in the scullery and bathoreon, 


The nen om 0 splashed when there acre childron,* 
B40C, Fulham spate 
vel, i wish they 


there's aitavene” Me,’ Kentish ig ead 


Though the mmber of people with and without children a evenly 
divided in the whole sample, some strikin; variations are evident 
when this factor is ceorrelited with others. For instance, walle 
two-thirds of those who had been in their houses for two years or 
lesa bad children under 14, only twoefifthe of those who had been 
Living in the same house for were than ten years had children of 
achool age living with thom, This indicates that those who have 
lived a long time im the same house ware the people wuose fauilies 


565. 


had grown up and ieft then, 

Againy while the proportion of people yith and without 
chiliren was average among those whe rented their homes, ouly 364 
omen bed children, ‘his is evidentiy 
due to the fact that most working-class people whe owned their 
homes had taken 20 yoorg or more to buy tham, so that their chilaren 
shad grow up by the tixe thay actually owned the house, 

Rather surprisingly, the proportion of people with 
ehildren under 14 who had no gardens was slightly (54) bigher than 
the average. This Was pertiy due to the thigh ~repertion of children 
in both the flat samples studied, neither of which of course had 
any gardena,. Ven more striking was the Variation ag rogards the 
condition of gardens. The follewing table shows the proportion 

of gard@as in various conditions belongimg to people with children 
under 14: 


Oh) Mais 4 oy pelepa 


455 wellekept gardens 
68° head mediwmn kept cardens 
60% had neglected gardens 
‘Thus, whereas no more than twoefifthes of those with wellekept 
gardens bed young children, more than two-thirds of those with 
neglected gardens had children under 14. 

Turning to opinions, whereas a a9 majority of the 
people who liked their houses hed no Chi itv, two-thirds of those 
whe ddaLileod their houses bad childyen. Nox such variations were 
apparent in feeling about the neighbourhood, Of tove wie said they — 
would really wrefer to live in a smal) house, 647 hai children, mat , 
wut only 457 of those who said they would refer to ite ins bungnloty 


and 42/ of these vio said thay would really rather live in a fiat 


awa oe See A 


586. 
head children under 4, This reinforces the evidence we already 
have to the effect that flats are definitely unsuitable for i 
ehildren,. Agata, Vnerens S2yim of those whe said they wanted a | 
gaxéen had children, oly 36% of thove who said they 444 not 
want a garden had children, | 
4 Yery considerable part of tio tine of any housewife 
who has children 49 taken up with looking after them, ae this 
Ad4ary of a housewife's day during February 1942 vividly shows 


.OyO asm. approx, — Roused by bump in baby's room, Baby II hes 
Az6 fallen out of ved. Replace, “Wash and dross, 


Cock and serve bucband's ore ifaute Cook breaidfast 
for baby ond solf, | 


8,45, Go upstairs. Find baby IT has got hold of auc seattered 
taleoum powder over everything. Gring babies downstaira, 
Dress them. Put wet nappies, sheets, nighties, ates 
im kitehen for washings 


9.0 — 9650. Have breakfast vith babies, Yash sticky hands and 
faces, rvonove folders and wt in kitchen for washing. 
Clear away, Put on kettle for washing up. 


Light fire in dining room, 
Hang out on Line lounge curtains, washed previous even 
Talk to neighbour ovor forse, ? Up, console 

wash baby I who has fallen down in maid, 


19.9, Light kitehan cores wash ape Bwe@ py dusts tidy. 
Removing baby II Prot top of voockease. 


11.0. Drese babies and turn ut in gawden to plays | ake boda 
anigweep up taloun powd Or. 


11.50. Attempt to 


, i 


Bel5 = DW, 


9435 . 
9,40, 


Leeks for soups Grouni frozen hard, 


Put coal on XOGs 
12240. satrteve Dates cho Dave opened gate and ma out 
in Toad, 


12.45, Baker calids Talk to other bu 
| neighbour over fence. Ranier eT rs 


: . : 
- / ' ber 4 
4 Py) J 7 
$ we ! . _ re re oe a - Z ax ‘ 
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a 
be 


laundry calls, Sweep ball and dinisg rom again, 
Collect potatovg and Veg. from sacks in garag@e - 


a * oe SS to Help, tas been sweeping gorden carth 
lag tn Traile it im throuwh hall and 

cae om din ing«roam firepl.ce. Riven hall 
and pon > om yous again, Dust. 


22430, #repare Veg. and potatoes for luncii. lake goued. 
| Cook lumch gconevally,. 


209. | imoband orrives. lay table and put finishing touches 
to lunoh, 


delO, ~ 1645, Iamoh, 
1.4662,15. “ave cup of tea and read mpeor. 


241be Get baby II downstairs. Yagh her, put nap ies in 
kitehen, Give her lumeh. ash bor again, 


B—eW, Wacii ube Aeon and tidy, 

fe.o. « 33, Vash sheeta, nappies, ote. 
3035. Separate and pacify babies who have coue to blows. 
Digh out chocolate, Put on their coats and send tucm 
inte corden, 


Yash lounce and diningeroom windows inside wiki out, 
“seep an eye on babies, now digging in border with 


3049, 


tablospoong.e 
5,50, Put coal on fires. Take in curtains, ang out rest of 
waghine.» tess gurtains te soe if they have Gurumk, “hey 
® 
4,0, Zake tab from babies who re sereping roughe 


lespoons 
east off walls, Toke them upstairs, Vash and dress 
self and babios,. 


4,15 « be my Lounge blackout and ¢lean yaintwork of window, 
in vwaghinge 


Biers. "ing tn ben fon cuss ot tnt cosy va 


CA cageirott? 2 


‘their hands, 
BelBe Got theiy beds | 
switeh on = Be 
vottles. 


GeO. @ 6.45. Give bables bath and them to bed, aren 
then and play “This Little Pig VYent to ib 


6.45 «+. 6,50, - pe A bathroom, Put their clothes in siring’ 


e exce:% wot and dirty ones, which go 
dowmstairs to be washed, 


6.50. - 7.9, Moke tea for self and husbanii. lave tea and read 
evening paper. 


7645 @ 3,0, Cle.2 QWay, Wasi Up tidy dining youte Tusk 
vabies Upe Yash their day clothes. owiteh on wiree 
less for. Joottiah programms, : 


B60 ~ 90.0, Unpiek hems of Lowe curtains, meanwhile listening 
to wireless. 


900 ~ 11450. Mndt, read, listen to wireless, talk to busband, 
Yail agleep over books. 


Set table for 


e 


Avrance washing round fire to ary. . 


4% bas boen catimated in fact that if a housewive with four 
4 children with ages ranging from 6 months te G yours dees every~ 
tiuing she should aeeording to the best modern prinsiples, 14-16 
hours out of 24 will be taken up by looking after the children and 
just doing opdinayy housework. lem§ day vould be made up as. 
foliews (if she brought up her children according to  ~Ring 
metheds and cooked on the principles of tho Leggue of Jatiens Gdiet)s 
Rox. the baby Vive feeds « day taking balf an how: eutle 
Daily bath « Qa LOU. 


Sterilis “ui bgttiow, stog » half an hours 
Preparing % juices, veretables ete. ~ 2 


Vaasa lothing ete. « three quar i. 
ing © 3 Aitegetert « hours. - 


‘ 


a Getting uy nd oubting to bed, betaine L Ws 


Sinye mocks « a Adee Cen fey: sameeren 


at 4,30, not 3 bre. 
Laying and clearing table, wash 
‘dayne & tehen obs — ~~ * o/s we | 


attending te fires, cleaning m= house 
with four rooms, kiteohen, bat: FPO, 
passayesa, stairs, ete. | Ve tree 


ligaigs Davee ehdldren, three times a diay, 
tusband in. the evening. 2 BPG. 


iliitaahtiainis. attention for echéldrem, ete. 1 hour, 
This time table excludes any shopping“#aich would probably coverage 
an hour per day, and also dees not take into acoount any washing 
other than the babies* done at home, it eiso dows vot allew for 
Visits to frienis, doctors, clinics, ote. nor does it take inte 
eecount the educating and training of amall children which takes 
time. At the best, thovefore, if a housewife doos hor juties 
conscicontiously, and wants about 9 hours for sleep for herself, 
she has only just ever an hour's leave sor day for herself, 
Qecasionaly a housewife ean get a little respite by 
getting a relative te come and take tho cudldre: out for a walk 
ow look after thom for an hour or two, a9 in the following case: 
) de to ‘go into thie 


talk 


ladies wh ten sod to appear tn ¢ 

ane wee Gielen he ens 

lig. people with advertisement ia done a kak be hover 
of the upper classes. They kept tuedr position 

oy oty by dignity end mine superiors education,but there is usw 

ta osetety working girle would scorn to 

allow their photoresist “tyvoar in a ounetie advortigamerite : 


- 


Pee af authorities ye _ te etay 
ir own town at nol saey times, Bobvody around here 


film is 
I4ake the euila howe and go howe te make teas 


eines dow aa of be 


in tho interviews in the present survey, ome or two people oamlained 

' of the laskof nursery schools or creehes in the district, put fer 

a fuller discussion of this problem, especially as it relates to 

wouanpawer in the war context, seo Ghonge loe3s Chapter XXVIIs 
3 Q@lis here « novkeve to 


at all « ie tthe sus "tsea borowugiie” 


"It is vory nice gonerally but there could be a croehe 
for women mE who work adn ge 8 ~-F naam in." 
B4GD, 


“Theve agen't any sur 
leave children 


after tho children begin to go to school, the hougew, 

task 45 ensede The following coumonts from investigators’ note~ 
books. bout the various plices studied in the present survey illustrate 
nousewives! attitude towarls tie selools in the voriou, districts 


gov tinge pia 


wero always ag caste Gehan 2 ans tr 
of, i moan peg 


W480 with two children told tuv. tiist the vchesls ware s 
—_ tmhay"z0 3 just vaimted with bine: crwoveta, they're 


ate 


, Of course, she’s different 
the apparently bett«ve edusated than 
older weubers of the family). 


60D told inv. with pride: "I om po bey ot, school till he 
wag sixteen, course I ¢ *t Gave if uy youngest 
uae hadn't died « he'd have been | . 


in Duynt Oak two amall boys were trying to destrcey the wire 
over o water tani, but were soon scolded by M5C “What 
do you want to try and break that wp for: Go away - go alons*. 


i e 


Weer little comment on the schools or education, and wre 
one Watling, mo coment was offered spetiBaneously on tue 
gu eect * 
inv. asked several mothers what they thought about the : 
achools and the answer was usually "all right", or "2 don't know". 
One M45C told Inv, she'd been porguaded by the school- : 
teacher to let Ler daughter waco had won two “free seats" . 
to stay om. ae 
uci gy attitude was deyreeating ag if she'd done sumothing 
00 
‘iy boy ion't half wild ~ I made iim leave, when be 
was fourteen, tie didn’t want ta, I said night seneol 
for amg you my boy, he is creating because bis sister's 
staying on, but I thought she’s tic younout." 
/— esount of grmabling about the children and thoir noisy 
destructive ways. 
The ohdldyen were mogtly dirty ani sowe vory pale and 
In spite of comment that “the garden's so nice for the 
° aay Dlay in the sotree a, 
Two little boys under five sat on the kerb in Arde: 
Crescent and shouted "Old shit face” every passerby -and no 
one took any motice; however, the little boys enjoyed then 
eaves ime sely," 
This interview Bith an elamentary school teacher who actually worlod 


in liford but lived in Becontree alse represents an interesting 


Gome more gorments from investigateors* notebooks 


eunitetune about chiidren daying | 
Becontree or t2 mg 


idea for after the War's 
The children sean very wach dirtier than the children 
in Becontree, but there was not mich complaint of their . 
deostwuctiveness., 
Only two of the women mentioned education 
or cdueational facilitiess “It's sate for achools"<+ 
One woran told inv. that she had Wrought up 
hex husband's four elidildven and Swe of their own “Hone 
of them have ever been in trouble with the yolice§® dhe 
tock all the ovedit for tunis and aia not wention gouccl 


— 

One complaints of atructive | of ebb lds 
see's Taam ates ot snteee the shed 
stairs but tue. children used to fill tse xeyheles with 
stones, oo he took half an hour getting it out te go to 


WOrKs 
another FSSC, "big familice should always be on 


the ground fleor « saves ali the rum up and down staire”. 
Tunie Gab 0 Geach: deak ef pummhelae cones tam oo | 


ehdildvents noisiness, Children were a 
are montioned frequemtiy in the lnterviers suns were 
evacuated but others seemed to be running wile 


fery little comment on edugation « ali the fae 
ities are ther and seas to bo taken for granted. 


re 


W40Cs "The cudldrem in thie district get a very good 
. education, Both my girls go to the secondary school. 
The thing I don't appre of 4s that they teath the & 
ee ene Eee fears gh ~ Ayah mige gh 
tiey ae ® s@ arated, » my i Ledti, & a Vory 
gengitive little girl, “he is almost afraid to say 
anything in clase in cuse she makes a wistuke. and the 
® laugh et hor, My other little girl ia all the 
other way, but it is just ag bad for her, ashe is 
getting even more of = tamboy, 4nd the talk siw 

com 3 ous wats 3 oy to her * you heard a little 
voy say that, - imow,.'.* 


Chiidra of the district are weliecured for and geterally 
nulcely-mmnored, There is no figs in the streets. A 
high weopertion of ehildren in Ce) households are attending 
secondary school, Several tines rot. ae Senos Voe 
would refer to the Detype jobs of children, es teacher, 

aocountent, etc. or refer to a gon “at college® or once,* 

at the University". 
*hus wo may summarise the attitude of people towards chiluven in 
tueir bkomes and neighbourhoods ag one generally of solicitude 
for their own children and annoyance with other peeple's. Far 
their ows children tiey want more room in their homes, O28 
gonveniont sanitary arrangesents, and playing grounds, acl wherever 
possible, a garden, Other people's children are mostly. « nuisance, 
and are regarded as rowly, noisy and destructive. The Sammape i2 
Vulhom who grumbled that the neighbours always complained that it 
was her children who were wrong and their’s wie were right, offect- 
ively ammed up the general attitude sme towards chiliven, lare, 
again, as throughout the report, we find ameng housewives very 
little tendensy towards any kind of co-operation with their follow 
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Itt. CRIPTION OF PLACES AND HOUSES SURVEYED (Revised Draft) 
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' . “! A. OLD HOUSES 4 : LA2 “7 b>. 
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Old house property dating from the 19th century was studied in 


, five areas in the present survey, viz. jf fi | 
; at) @ poh — | 
“> ( f LeU A { Birminghaem-Smethwick pete 
Of, Fulham a tp hao 
ral liford Se re 
£ Portsmouth a 


~ © Worcester 
One hundred interviews were obtained at each of these places, except 
at Worcester where in a preliminary survey only 40 houses were visited. 
Only at Worcester could the majority of the houses fairly be des- 


p.# 


wi 
vi ‘eribed as slums, though some streets in Fulham were bordering on slum- 


L* @om. i The great bulk of the houses studied were of the type known as 
"“tundel-backs", from the appearance of the scullery with the small 
third bedroom over it jutting out from the back of the house, which 
were built in their millions all over Great Britain in the latter 
part of the 19th century. Most of them consist of two floors, with 
a parlour, a kitchen and a scullery on the ground floor and three 
bedrooms on the first floor. Nobody who has ever entered a British 
industrial city by rail can have failed to see row upon row of these. 
tunnel-backed houses backiine on to the railway line, with a small 
garden behind. An excellent general description of tunnel-back 
housing is given in the Bournville Village Trust's "When We Build 
Again" (1941), and though it relates specifically to Birmingham it 
applies also to a very large extent to London and to every other 

industrial city in Britain : i seas : ly ee 


= #:« K 


"The insistence of the early building bye-laws on a minimum 
air space om at least two sides of every dwelling, compelled 
the speculative builder to develop another type of working- 
class house. This is known to housing reformers as the _ 
'tunnel-back' house. It is an ingenious means of crowding 
houses on to a site and of reducing the necessary roads to a 
minimum while keeping within the law. * 

Miles of streets in the Middle Ri nfain a monotonous 
repetition of this type of house. ach has approximately the 
same accommodation, and the external appearance. The 
housing density is usually fpdm 20 to 30 per acre, an improve- 
ment upon that adopted by e builders of back-to-back houses, 


but still too high to pe t convenient planning and adequate 
daylight illumination. 


The tunnel-back house became the bas 
town houses, with inclusive rentals 
6s.6d. to about 12s.6d. per week. 
the artisan and the black-coate 
terPoerer still remained in the/lower rented back-to-backs, 
which were let at rents of « to 6s. per week. 

Later, many slight variations of the basic plan were adopted. 
The earlier houses of this# type were built on the rodd front- 
ages without front gardens, but subsequently, as a result of 
the regulation of building lines, small plots were provided. 

These so-called gardens were of little use for cultivation, 
but they provided space for the bay-window, whéch was the sine 
a8 non of respectability in the latter half of the 19th century. 
n those days the tunnel-back house with a bay-window in front 
had a social status equivalent to that of the semi-detached villa 
to-day. 


plan for almost all 
n 1914) varying from 
t therefore catered for 
worker, while the unskilled 


The smallest form of the tunnel-back house was reasonably compact 


because the stairs were arranged between the front and back living 
rooms, thus avoiding waste space in halls and landings. Where 
the accommodation was increased by the provision of an entrance 
hall and separate kitchen and scullery, a long dark passage, 
lighted only by fanlights or borrowed lights, gave access to the 
various rooms. Gloom was the chief characteristic of this type 
of house, despite tha fact that its window-space and natural 
ventilation were controlled by model by-laws. ... 

eee By present-day standards the majority of the houses in the 
Middle-Ring may be described as dark, inconveniently planned, 
draughty and devoid of architectural grace. In 1915 they seldom 
had a bathroom, their sculleries were damp, dark and small, their 
staircases steep and narrow, their proportions horrid. Even so, 
they did possess sinks with running water - a big advance - and 
proper water-closets." 


The main differences between the four groups of tunnel-back 
houses studied in the present survey were that in Birmingham and 
liford they were mainly of the standard type just described, in 
Portsmouth they were without bay-windows at all and had the long, 


dark passages dssociated with the entrance-hall type, and in Fulham there 
was also a basement floor, making three floors in all. 


In the sample of old-house interviews there were, as indicated 


in the previous chapter, rather more old people (over 60) and fewer 
middle-aged people (40-60) than in the whole sample. This preponderance 
of old people is closely correlated with length of residence (34% had 
been there over 20 years) and low rents, while it is also reflected 

in the high proportion of pensioners (23%) living in these houses. 

The old houses are also predominantly a D-class habitat, except for 
Ilford, which was the most overwhelmingly C-class area encountered, 


and Fulham, where the classes (C & D) were evemly divided. The only 


Beclass people were found in Fulham. 
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1. BIRMINGHAM-SMETHWICK 

The area of Birmingham selected for the present survey was the 
district along the Dudley Road, extending across the borough boundary 
into the County Borough of Smethwick, which was in fact indistinguish- 


aii able from Birmingham in its general lay-out and types of housing. 


(Populabions : Birmingham 1,050,000, Smethwick 80,000.) Interviews 


were made at 100 houses in the following 18 streets, on the every- 


‘ ; : 
eleventh-house basis : (nt (br. 6 raliaeed (4 + wie He. C SMseetk 
) “iY 9 | 
ne | Cape St. Lower Grove St. Royal Park Rd. | 
| Criswell St. Moilliet St. Springhill Avenue 
Cuthbert St. Mona Avenue Tudor St. 
| Fawdrey Rd., Poplar St. West Heath Rd. 
: Grove Lane Raglan Rd. Wills Rd. 
| Lower Cross St. Reynolds Rd. Wood Green Rd. 


The whole district is industrialised, containing a number of 
factories, a brewery and an iron foundry. The factories and houses 
are all intermingled with each other, which makes the neighbourhood 


very dusty and dirty, though the smoke and dirt are not often actually 


eat 


complained of by housewives. Nevertheless the 12% of complaints about 


a A te gn 


: dirt at Birmingham are four times as many as in any other area. 

The district is weal served for shops and transport. There is 
a good bus service between Birmingham and Smethwick along the Dudlgy 
Road, and small shops of all kinds border the main road for nearly 
1 two miles. Other shops, usually general stores, are to be found on 


the corners of the side-streets, and a second shopping centre is 


located on the outer edge of the district, parallel with the Dudley 
Road. One of the most liked features of the neighbourhood is the 


ge Ay a 2 


proximity to the shops, 25% mentioning this specifically. 
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This is part of the area which the authors of "When We Build 
Again" call Birmingham's Middle Ring, and describe as follows : 

"The Middle Ring is of the period when English domestic 
architecture touched its nadir after the golden Georgian age. 

It was the period of imitation, of the false and the uninspired, 

when the position was controlled by the speculative builder 

with no thoughts beyond profits. Touring the Middle Ring (even 

to-day) one can pass through miles of red-brick véllas and 

terraced houses designed without any sort of reference to a 

general plan, and often displaying misplaced attempts at style 

and decoration. They are punctuated by louder and harsher notes 
in the form of schools, churches, public houses and factories." 

The streets in this district are comparatively wide for a working- 
class area, and this gives the district an illusory sense of spacious- 
ness. In point of fact, however, it is.a crowded one, and tucked away 
between what appear from the street to be only two rows of houses 
there is sometimes a cluster of “back-houses" invisible from the 
street and approached only by an alley-way. Thus there is often a 
high density of houses ("When We Build Again" gives 32 persons per 
acre in the Middle Ring), and there are no parks or open spaces to 
relieve the congestion. 

This particular stretch ofBErmingham h@s not been badly blitzed, 
though a certain amount of bomb damage has been done to both houses 
and factories. There are not, as in some blitzed towns, road after road 
of wrecked and empty houses, and in only an occasional street have 


anything like a majority of the houses got boarded-up windows. 
There are three main types of house in the Dudley Road area. 


All of them are often to be found in the same street, though some 


streets have one type only. There are three-story houses and two- 


story houses, the latter being subdivided into those with and those 
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without bay-windows. The three-story houses are in some cases 
"back-to-backs", the_reai-sllm houses of-Birminighem-and other in- 
qustriteat-towns. In the present survey only two-story houses were 
selected, the majority of them without bay-windows. The few bay- 
windowed houses had no more and no larger ieee than the others, 
the bays being small and shallow. Neither type had any front 
gardens. 

Most of the houses were of the standard six-room lay-out, with 
a parlour, a kitchen and a scullery (usually called the "back-kitchen") 
downstairs and three bedrooms upstairs. Some had only two bedrooms, 
and a few had no back-kitchen but a kitchen-living-room instead. In 
all the houses the street door opened directly into the front living 
room, without any pretence at a hall. The back living room opened 
off the front one, and the stairs rose from this back room. Sometimes 
a door shut off the stairway, sometimes only a curtain, but whichever 
it was, it meant that there were three openings out of the back living 
room. The pantry was usually under the stairs, and was dark and diffi- 
cult to get at. The stairs themselves were steep, and only rarely had 


banisters. 


The size of the gardens varied quite considerably. Many were 
hardly more than yards, mostly occupied by an Anderson shelter. A few Lif 
medium-sized gardens, which their owners described as"large". Where 
two roads ran into a fork, the size of the gardens varied accpyrding 
to the slope of the roads, and the inclusion of back-houses between 


the other two also affected the amount of garden space available, 
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and the size and shape of gardens. In some streets, more reguiarly 
planned, gardens from two sets of houses ran down a narrow pathway, 


and there were back entrances to the houses. 


Only four of the Birmingham houses had baths. . [0 
—_— Birmingham 
The distribution of age-groups in the/sample was about average 


=? 


for the old houses, but the distribution of classes showed a big ex- 
cess of D's (86%). The 14 C-class households were scattered about ed f 
— 


the area and not concentrated in any one street. Nearly half (45%) 


of the chief wage-earners worked in factories. 


2. FULHAM HOUSES 


The area studied in the metropolitan borough of Fulham (popu- 
lation 150,000) lay on either side of North End Road and around 
St. John's partsh church, Walham Green, in the north-eastern part 


of the borough. One hundred interviews were obtained in 23 different 


streets ; 
Anselm Rd. Dieppe St. Parkville Rd. 
Archell Rd. Fairholme Rd. Rumbold Rd. 
Barclay Rd. Halford Rd. Talgarth Rd. 
Bishop's Rd. Homestead Rd. Walham Grove 
Britannia Rd. Lilyville Rd. Waterford Rd. 
Cassidy Rd. Maxwell Rd. Winchendon Rd. 
Chesson Rd. Mirabel Rd. Ongar Rd. 
Dawes Rd. Moore Park Rd. 


The majority of the Fulham houses studied were in rows consisting 
of two stories over a basement, with a cross between a yard and a 
front garden, sometimes containing a few straggly privet bushes or 
other shrubs, which separsted them from the street, an additional 
barrier being provided at the time of the survey (October 1941) by 
iron railings (since removed). The front doors of these houses were 
mostly reached by a short flight of steps up from the street, the 
back doors or front doors of basement flats having a corresponding 
short, steep flight of steps down. These steps were the cause of fre- 
quent complaints from housewives who had to keep them clean. Most of 
the houses had a bay-window on the ground floor. 

The chief exceptions to this general lay-out were Dieppe St., 
where the 8bonttdoors opened directly on to the street at street level, 
without any intervening garden or steps; Ongar Rd., where there was a 


second floor, making four in all; and Dawes Rd., where the houses re- 
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joiced in bay-windows on the first floor as well as the ground floor. 
Here are some descriptions of Fulham streets from investigators’ 


notebooks : 


Anselm Rd.) Continuous rows of two-storied basement houses, with 

Archell Rd.) diminutive bay-windows on the ground floor and small 

Chesson Rd.) flights of steps up to the front door. Very drab- 

Halford Rd.) looking on account of the grey brickwork. Small 
front yards, often with a few shrubs such as privet, divided 
from the street by iron railings. Anselm Rd. has a few newer 
looking three-story flat-buildings at the far end. Halford Rd. 
also has some newer houses at the east end, and a school on the 
south side. 


Dawes Rd. : A slightly more pretentious-looking street, with more 
ornate houses, those on the north side being made of red brick, 
and all having a bay-window on the first as well as the ground 
floor. 


Dieppe St. : A short street of drab, grey, dilapidated three- 
story basement houses, with no bay-windows, no front gardens, 
or yards, many broken windows and a general air of untidiness. 


Fairholme Rd. : Large houses with pillared porticos, mostly con- 


verted into flats or rooms; apart from bomb damage they are fairly 
well kept, but there is a general air of having known better days. 


Ongar Rd. : Old three-story basement houses, about 40 ft. high, 
with small front yards, railings and steps up to the front 
doors; mostly let in flats, and several notices announcing 


flats to let. Dilapidated, grey and dreary look about the street. 


Talgarth Rd. : A long, monotonous street of basement houses, with 
steps leading up to the front doors; a general air of deterior- 
abion and drabness. 


Walham Grove : A pleasant (by Fulham standards) street near the 
junction of North End Rd. and Fulham Rd. behind St. John's 
parish church, Walham Green, with a small avenue of severely 
prhned plane-trees. Houses were three-story basement affairs, 
with small front gardens six to eight feet long, some of which 
had flowers growing in them; railings divided them from the 
street. 


of this 
Almost the whole/part of Fulham is grey and drab-looking, though 


the effect offmonotony , except in Talgarth Rd., is not do striking as 


at Ilford as the streets are shorter. Most of these streets once 


knew better days when the houses were inhabited by one family each, 


-ly 
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instead of one on each floor as is common now, They seem destined, 

if present trends continue, to become slums, as one or two of them, 
notably Dieppe St., already are. Hilmer Street, which is parellel 
and very similar to Dieppe St., was not included in the present sur- 
vey, as most of the houses were empty owing to bomb or blast damage, 
but with Fairholme Rd. it was intensivelt¥ studied by a group of archi- 


tectural students in 1939, and again early in 1941 by Mass-Observation. 
) Lol: a. 


This is an investigator's impression of it before the blitz completely 
desolated it : 


Hilmer St. is a drab working-class street of grey brick 
three-story houses. It runs parallel to North End Rd., behind 
West Kensington Station, and practically never is there any 
traffic gotng along it. At the back of the street, the far 
side from the station, is a patch of derelict waste ground, on 
which are now built several fair-sized shelters, serving this 
and neighbouring streets. By day children play round them, on 
the heaps of upturned chalky earth thrown up by the building. 
Nothing grows on it except a little coarse grass and some little 
plants that look like yarrow, only smaller. At the entrance to 
the street is an A.F.S. sub-steation, and the men are frequently 
seen out on exercises in and round Hilmer St. These exercises 
are very popular among the Hilmer St, children, who always crowd 
to the corner of the street when anything of the sort is going on. 

Hilmer St. is a very lively street compared with most as badly 
bombed as it has been. There is not a house in it that has not 
had its windows blown out at least, and often more serious damage. 
Some of the windows have been replaced with glass, but most of 
the front ones with cardboard patches, or officially boarded up. 
This gives the street a very depressing appearance; but neverthe- 
less it has not the air of desolation so marked in Commodore St., 
Stepney. Only a few of the houses are empty, and women gossiping 
at doors is the rule rather than the exception. The number of 
children fophaying about the streets is also quite remarkable for 
wartime London. 


About a third of the Fulham sample houses had no gardens, and 
most of the remdtinder had small ones, which on the whole were fairly 
well kept. The gardens in Hilmer St., ,however, consist of tiny yards 


with stone floors, so that it is impossible to grow anything in then, 
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though half a dozen people kept chickens in Mag 1941.smryveyx The others 


just store old junk there, or do nothing with them at all. Just oc- 


casionally there is a square foot or so of unpaved earth in one corner, 


where a creeper or rambler rose may grow. 


Some investigators!’ impressions of the residents of Hilmer St, and 
their houses may help to give the Fulham atmosphere ; 


Mrs Irwin (65D) of 5 Hilmer St. is a brisk woman, looking younger 
than her age. She has bobbed grey hair, in which are a number of 
kirbygrips quite ineffectually trying to make some waves. She 

has a brisk, imtelligent manner, and seems very slightly cynical 
about the interview. She seems practically surrounded by animals - 
two cats and a dog to be exact =- the dog yapping and leaping about 
for the first part of the interview; it is a mongrel, predominantly 
Box-terrier. None of Mrs. Irwin's rooms have been much damaged. 
The windows of the two front rooms were broken, and the bobtom 
half of e®keh has been boarded up by the Council. The top halves 
still have glass, and she seems quite satisfied with this} Photigh 
the rooms strike Inv. as depressingly dark. She seems quite cheer- 
ful about it - "might be a lot worse." House is almost primly 
neat, and evitdently belongs to a woman on her own, everything is 

so completely in plave. Everything is as reported in the 1959 
survey, except that a niece's furniture is being stored in the 
back room, and she has acquired a few oddments from "a gentleman 
who was bombed" - a few chairs, a picture, a small table and 
various cushions and linen." 


Mrs Clark (60D) of 15 Hilmer St. is not a very intelligent woman, 
but quite good-humoured and willing to answer any question she is 
able to. Seems to depend on her husband's opinion about every- 
thing, and as he is not here during the interview a lot has to be 
left rather in the air. Rather a child-like type altogether. Has 
one son in the Army, a daughter married in Norfolk, and another 

son living at home and going to be called up in June. Inv. sees 

the son at home; he is having breakfast, eating in complete silence, 
and does not answer when his mother speaks to him. He is very fair, 
and has an almost expressionless face - whether sullen or stupid it 
is hard to say. House looks quite nicely kept, though in a rather 
muddled way, for instance a big chair is placed just in frong of 

the most used cupboard, so that it has to be moved every time the 
cupboard is opened, and all the crockery is kept standing one on 
top of the other on one shelf instead of any use being made of the 
other shelves, or of the hooks for hanging cups with which the 
dresser is equipped. The front area of this house is one of the 
few in the street which has any attempt at decoration - two large 
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tubs, each containing a very small, very young rambler rose shoot, 
et as if only just planted. The top two floors of the 
houseag are let to lodgers. Mrd. Clark seems to know very little 


about them - either names, numbers or anything else. Says her 
husband sees to all that." 


Mrs. Fuller (70D) of 25 Hilmer St. is a stout, cheerful woman, 
looking younger than her age. Quite pleased and interested to be 
interviewed, very few grumbles of any kind. As in many of the 
other houses, there is a cat here, a large black one with a white 
ribbon round his neck. He is called Tom and is evidently very 
much of a pet. The kitchen at first sight looks very untidy, but 
on closer inspection it appears not so much untidy as much too 
full of things. The mantelpiece, which is a fairly wide one, is 
so thickly covered with objects that not an inch of it can be seen, 


photographs, picture postcards, fire-spills, vases, mugs, matchboxes, 


candlesticks etc. etc. The dresser too has all itsshelves and 
front surface covered with crockery, about six times as much as 
three people could possibly use. In front of the window is a 
curious imitation Louis XV chest of drawers, and on top of it 
stand two meat-covers, one covering a joint of cold beef, the other 
a plate of sausages. The scullery, on the other hand, is very 
bare and miserable, and evidently not much used. It contains 
just a gas stove and sink = no table, chair or draining-board. 
In one corner are a bag of potatoes and a half-pint of milk. 
There is no copper, as in most of the houses. Mrs. Fuller said 
she had it taken away, as it "Filled up half the room". Water 
heated on gas in Zinc bath. Evidently likes the kitchen to be 
crowded with objects; says it is "nice and cosy", and that she 
and her sister decorated it themselves : “We're always pasting 
and painting about." The yard at the back is very clean and 
well-swept (as others, the surface is almost all concrete). At 
one side there is just a square foot of unconcreted earth, from 
which sprouts a creeper, not yet in leaf. Mrs. Fuller says se 
would rather have it concreted like this, as it is “easy to keep 
clean. 


Mrs Laws (400) of 335 Hilmer Ste. looks very young for her age, 

and rather surprisingly says she has rheumatoid arthritis, which 
she alleges she go¥ in the shelter in the autumn, when the shelter 
was flooded with water. “ays it is better some days than others, 
this &s a bad day, and when she woke up she “could hardly lift 
her arms". Seems to be managing her housework very efficiently 
all the same. Inv. thinks she must have got the name mixed up 
with some ordinary kind of rheumatism. Som (18) and daughter (14) 
go out to work. Mrs. Laws seems to be by nature an efficient and 
enthusuastic housewife, but at the moment seems thoroughly de- 
pressed about the house; says it is dirty and dusty and old, and 
she can take no pride in it. Three other tenants who live up- 
stairs add to he depression. The appearance of the house itself 
is quite good, thoggh wallpaper etc. wants renewing. I1t looks 


to Inv. nicely dusted and swept, and quite tidy in spite of her 
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The statistics of the October 1941 Fulham survey show that 
the age-distribution of the Fulham sample is much the same as that 
for all the old houses, and the classes are fairly evemly divided 
between C's (52%) and D's (4@2%4), which a small admixture of B's (5%), 
all but one of whom were found in Fai bholme Rd. Many streets con- 
tained both C's and D's , but in a few, such as Fairholme Rd., Mirabel 
Rd., Walham Grove and Dawes Rd. C's were predominant, while Rumbold 
Rd., Habford Ra, %ang Ghéesson Rd. had considerably more D's. On the 
whole, however, this part of Fulham is a mixed working-class abea, 
The very mixed nature of the Fulham sample is also shown by the 
f factbthat 52 people visite Pasian 56 had bathrooms, ll only had access 
‘} to a bathroom, and one person had a bath in the scullery. In no other 
area studied were people found sharing bathrooms in this way, this 
being a phenomenon confined to divided houses. 


The whole area is well supplied with shops, and this forms one 
of the chief reasons for liking Fulham as a neighbourhood. 
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Se ILFORD 


Iiford is one of the outer dormitory boboughs of East London, 
with a population before the war of nearly 170,000. The area of 
liford selected for study in the present survey consists of five 


very long streets off llford Lane in the southern part of the borough, 


viZe;, 
Grange Rd., Kingston Rd., 


Henley Rd., Windsor Rd. 

Hampton Rd., 
All these streets are over half a mile long and run parallel with 
each other. There is consequently a deadly air of monotony about 
the district, which is enhanced by the sameness of the houses, which 
from either end of the street seem to stretch away as far as the eye 
can see. 

The houses are all, except for a few post-1919 ones at the east 
ends of the streets, of the tunnel-back type, the typical late Vic- 
torian and Edwardian respectable artisan-class home. Though the 
streets are so long, shopping facilities are fairly good, the western 
parts of the district being served by shops in Ilford Lane, one of 
the main shopping streets of the town, and the middle and eastern 
parts by shops on the corners and in cross-streets. Easy access to 
the shops is mentioned by one housewife in five as one of the advan- 
tages of living in the district. 

This part of Ilford is an overwhelmingly C-class district, 89% 
of the householders interviewed being C's. The few D's are scatterdd 


about, and not concentrated in any one street. The C-class character 


of the district is also reflected in the fact that 23% of the fhief 
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wage-earners work in offices, a proportion nearly six times as 
high as in any of the other old-house areas, and approached only 


by the Roehampton housing estate (21%). 
The following extracts from investigators! notebooks on each 
of the streets show how little difference there is between them : 


Kingston Road : A very long road of C-class houses, with 
rents pretty constant at 23s. a week. It has suffered 
fairly badly from air raids - two houses demblished by a 
bomb at the Ilford Lane end, and practically every window 

in the street blown out by a neighbouring "land-mine" in 

the spring. Only a very few of these windows have so far 
(October 1941) been replaced, the great majority having 

been filled in with black tarpaulin material. Many of the 
houses thus have the whole of the front of the house blacked 
out. The general effect of this from the street is most de- 
pressing, a fact which has been remarked on by a number of 
tenants, In the centre and at the west end of the street 
the houses are all joined together, the only breaks of more 
than a foot or two being at the occasional side-turnings. 

As one of the tenants put it, it is like "one long house 
partitioned off". There is thus a long, monotonous vista 

of small, red-bricked, slate-roofed, two-story houses, with 
gables and diminutive porches and bay-windows, sometimes on 
both floors. The front gardens are very small, about ten 
feev long, usually filled with a privet hedge, and occasion- 
ally comnvaining one or two small trees. There is rarely 

any attempt at cultivation. ihe few post-lyly houses at the 
east end of the road are built in blocks of four, with 
gables, and bay-windows on both floors. They are faced 
with stucco. Their gardens are similar to the rest of the 
road, with a low wall separating them from the pavement, and 
a privet hedge filling most of the 150 odd square feet. 


Hampton Road : Two long rows of yellow-brick two-story 
houses; small front gardens with heavy iron railings and 
usually breast-high privet hedges. Front gardens (about 

8 ft. by 15 ft.) are usually small grass plots with few 
flowers, or concreted. Front doorways are ornate with col- 
oured tiling in the porches and stained glass windows round 
the doors. “ouses are solidly built, and many owners have 
spoken gratefully of their ability to withstand blast. The 
bath seems to be an afterthought, and is placed in the kit- 
chen, or in partitioned-off parts of the back bedroom, 
making the latter disproportionately small compared with 
the front bedroom. Halfway along the street is a demolished 
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area of about a dozen houses, and most of the other houses are 
patched up after blast damage. The windows are blocked up 
with tar-felting, and the temporary nature of the job is a 
sore point, as it has warped in many places and left gaps, 
so that the rooms are draughty. The houses are owned by 
individuals, and the rents consequently vary considerably. 
some houses are occupied by their owners, while others are 
cont#olled, so that the rents are low. 


Henley Road : This street runs to nearly 400 houses. It 
starts off from Ilford Lane with fairly solid looking 
houses, about 40 years old, red-brick with bay-windows, 

and small front gardens with iron gates and railings. The 
further end consists of new houses, only about 16 years old. 
Beyond this used to be fields, but it is now all built up. 
There is not much actual bomb damage in the road iteelf, 
but nearly all the houses have had windows blasted, so that 
there is a large amount of permanent black-out. Some of 
the houses have floors made unusable by bomb damage. The 
Occupants of the newer group of houses seemed on the whole 
easier and pleasanter to interview. 


Grange Road : Small houses, rather smaller than those in 
the other roads, though still of the parlour type. the 
houses seemed less uniform, and the road less drab, with 
more variations in the tiny front gardens and less privet 
hefge. No houses actually demélished, but severe blast 
effects; houses are being repaired rapidly, but not rede- 
corated. Many people evacuated. Few, if any, bathrooms. 
Rents range from 15s. to 22s. 6d. 


Windsor Road : This road differs little from the other 
four; like them it is a long monotonous street of small 
late Victorian greyish houses, with diminutive front 
gardens, mainly filled with privet, but in a few cases 

also some flowers. Nottingham lace curtains, aspidistras, 
heavy plush table-cloths and many ornaments are features 

of the interiors. There is not a house in the whole street 
without at least one damaged window, though none have act- 
ually been hit. 


Only 60% of the Ilford houses had bathrooms, 26% having 
baths in the scullery, a much disliked feature (cf. Letchworth), 
and 14 % having no bath at all. 

All the houses had gardens, and 85% of them were either 


well or fairly well kept. 


se 


A notable feature at Ilford was the high proportion wéwhing 
f 
their homes (42%). This was another reflection of the C-class 


ve) 
character of the neighbourhood, and was the highest proprtion 


of owners encountered during the survey. By the same token more 


Ilford people wanted to own their homes (46%) than anywhere else. 


4. PORTSMOUTH age yen lO AAS 
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The area of Portsmouth surveyed was the Kingston sid Fratton 
district on the east side of the city, which consists almost en- 
| tirely of working-class houses and small shops, and has been 
heavily blitzed. Some streets are quite empty, others half- 
empty. In each of the four streets in which interviews were ob- 
tained between one-third and half the houses were either empty 
or in a few cases occupied only for a few hours each day, the 
tenants going out to the country to sleep every night. In only 
one of the streets, however, is there any very obvious damage, 
though all of them have been affected by the blast of bombs 
falling nearby. 

} Portsmouth itself is, of course, an important naval port 
and dockyard, with a pre-war populmtion of 256,000, Zhuugn 


A considerable proportion off the inhabitants are either naval 


men or civilian employees of the Admiralty and their families, 

: and in the present sample 12% of the chief wage-earners were 

. in the Services and 32% were employed at the dockyard. This 

i covered 

area was the most Declass (92%) of all the areas suzguntered in 
' the present survey. 


a a Interviews were obtained in four streets only, and the 
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at following table shows the number obtained in each street com- 
ae : 
| ~ pared with the total number of houses in the street : 


STREET NO. OF HOUSES IN STREET NO. OF INTERVIEWS OBTAINED 
} 

Byerley Rd. 50 24 

Liverpool Rd. 90 45 


Newcome Rd. 235 


Moorland Ra. 
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In Moorland Rd. the interviews were conducted on the stan- : 
dard every-eleventh-house basis used in the survey, but it the 
three other roads an attempt was made to do a complete house- 
to-house survey as far as the prevailing post-blitz conditions 
permitted. This was completed as far as possible in Byerley Rd. 
and Liverpool Rd., where half the houses were visited, but the 


quota of 100 intefviews was attained before the end of Newcome Rd. 


The houses in all four streets are about 70-80 years old, 


and of the same tunnel-back design as many thousands of other 


houses in Portsmouth and all over Great Britain. They are ys” 


imaginetively—plapnedy- if indeed they can be=sald to Have-been 
planned—etsse?, in rows flush with the pavement, on either side 
of the ‘street, with a frontage em not more than 15 or 16 feet. 


The rooms are small square boxes, opening off a long, narrow, 


dark passage leading from the front door to the Kitchen. this 


passage is a mich disliked feature of the houses. The stairs, | 


which are steep and narrow and without banisters, rise at a sharp 
right angle to the hall in the two-bedroom houses. In the three- 
bedroom houses, for instance some of those in Newcome Rd., the 
stairs curve round above a side-fioor entrance and are furnished 
with banisters. On the ground floor of atypical house in this 
area (see Plans 1 & 2) there are two living rooms, a parlour and 


a back room behind it, a kitchen containing a coal range and a ae 


small scullery, about 6 ft. by 8 ft., with a gas stove, copper 


and sink. Dehind this again is the w.c. In a few houses the 


sculle ry has been emlarged, but only at the cost of diminishing 
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| still further the inadequate garden space. 


None of the houses have bay-windows or front gardens, though 
some have porches, with the front door set back a couple of feet 


from the pavement. Ceilings are pften low, and the rooms, es- 


pecially the kitchen, which most people use as the main living 
room, dark. To this room there are always two doors, so that 


sometimes (as in Plan 2) there are four doors in a line : front 


door, long passage, doors into and out of the kitchen, and the 


door from the scullery to the garden : result, a through draught 
and a cold house. Other defects ab the construction and lay- 
out of these houses are the thin walls and the very small gar- 
dens or yards, which are just large enough to take an Anderson 
shelter and allow about eighteen inches on each side. A small 
border along one wall is still sometimes cultivated, beans and 
tomatoes being grown, but there is no room for other vegetables. 
The narrow passage which runs up beside the kitchen and seullery 
from the street to the garden is only about two feet wide and 


_gabee useless for growing things. 


Most of the streets in Kingston and Fratton and other work- 
ing-class areas in Portsmouth contain houses like these, though 
in a few streets or sometimes parts of streets there are houses 


with a downstairs bay-window and a small front garden. The gen- 
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eral effect is drab and monotonous, anj-—6n-a-ct 


dexnelict afea,—depr sing—in—tk ° ne. The whole neighbourhood 


has been badly Aaid out » ane shows every mark of mid-Victorian 
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Min people who live there do not take = 
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local ‘environment 62% of them say they like the 
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neighbourhood as against only 12% who dislike it; 21% like the 
situation and 19%:the nearness to the shops, while only 10% com- 
plain of the detprioration of the district. It has to be remen- 
bered, also that this investigation was carried out in December 
1941, by which time Portsmouth was one of the half-dozen worst 
blitzed towns in the country. It does not follow that Fratton 
is necessarily in peace-time \a depressing place. 

None of the Portsmouth insos had baths. 90% of them were 


rented at rents varying from 9s, to 15s. 


The prefdent survey began in Worcester, a cathedral city on 
the River Severn, with a pre-war population of 53,000, end a 
county borough for administrative purposes. The 40 interviews 
done here were in the nature of a pilot survey, but as few changes 
were made in the questionnaire as a result (those that were made 


are described in Chapter II, p.6) the £nterviews are included 


along with the others. The are especially interesting as they 
represent the — large nLock of real slum property studied in 
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trAk in ChpnterA 
The area ae fer ‘etedy seentete! of 15 streets lying 
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along the Worcester and Birmingham Canal on the east side of 
the city, in the neighbourhood of St. Peter's church. All the 


houses are old, and most of them distinctly dilapidated, with 


communal gardens and sanitary arrangements and no baths. 


This wan a distinctly D-class neighbourhood, only 13% of 
the interviews being with C's and none with B's. There were a 
good many factory workers (22%) and pensioners (27%) among the 
chief wage-earners. 


The streets included in the survey were ;: 


Britannia Rov. — Lock Rd. | St. Peter's Place 
pr endige & | phat <x Southfield St. 
: oves Grove Spring Hill 
Little Charles St. Lower Chestnut St. rad Lane 
3 Little Chestnut St. gt, Paul's Vale Willington Rd. 


Descriptions of some of them, taken from investigators' re- 


ports give a good idea of the generally *ttumble-down and unkempt 


atmosphere of the whole area : 
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Britannia Row, Court 3 : This is a very poor working-class 


court, entered from Britannia Row by a narrow covered 
passage. It comprises eight old cottages, all joined to- 
gether, which face on to a patch of rough, unkempt grass. 
There has been no attempt at cultivation of this commnal 
patch of grass, which is used-solely as a place for hanging 
washing. At the far end of the court are three outside 
lavatories which are shared by the inhabitants. Nearly 
all the inhabitants are old, mostly over 60, and many are 
deaf, lame or “as incapacitated, so the atmosphere 
is not a lively one. ery little doorstep gossip or other 
signs of friendliness.” 


Spring Lane : A row of working-class houses facing on to 


grown in boxes and tubs outside almost every Backt door, 


the canal. The front doors are never used, as the houses 
are divided up into groups ef about six, each of which 

has an alley-way to the back, where a straight concrete 
path runs past all the back doors. There are no gardens 
properly speaking, and all the dustbins, washing-lines etc. 
are scattered about on this concrete path. About half-way 
along are two lavatories, back to back, the other side of 
the path from the houses. One of them has no door. Fur- 
ther on are two narrow wash-houses, both obviously unused, 
Pails of garbage, old newspapers etc. disfigure the path, 
but there is a most gorgeous array of brilliant flowers 


fuchsias, cacti, ferns, geraniums etc. 


Hill Street : Working-class houses approached from the back, 
as in Spring Lane; front doors not used. But as well as 
the path running past the back doors there is a stretch of 
garden about twenty feet wide for each group of six or 
eight houses. This garden is commnal in the sense that 
there is no attempt ak hedges orf fences dividing off dif- 
ferent plots, but obviously different parts of it have, 

at some time, been cultivated by different peoples in one 
place there is just grass, in another a chaos of chyysan- 
themums etc. But neglect at the moment seems pretty uni- 
form; all the place is overgrown with weeds. Communal lav- 
atory at the far end of this garden. 


Loves Grove: A poet working-class street of rather tumble- 


down/cottages. the cottages are built with a very narrow 
frontage, but run a long way back, so that the scullery at 
the back is joined to the kitchen in the front -by a longish 
passage, which makes cooking and washing up rather compli- 
cated processes. Not a friendly atmosphere; the inhabitants 
are full of grievances about their neighbours, and pride 
thems elves on "keeping themselves to themselves". 
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Lower Vhestnut Street : This street is divided. At one 
end ere is a better type of house with small front gar- 
dens; at the hoOwer end the houses are in blocks of eight 
or ten with front doors opening straight on to the side- 
walk. There are iarge, usually well-kept gardens at the 
back of the houses. Most houses look as if they need re- 


pairing and repainting, but generally speaking the windows 
and curtains are tidy and clean. 


St. Peter's Place : A small, narrow street; on one side is 

a row of ten or twelve small cottages, very olf and rather 
picturesque, which have all been condemned, except two 
slightly larger ones. Two more modern cottages on the other 
side of the road have tiny front gardens full of flowers, 
chiefly Michaelmas daisise. The street goes towards St. 
Peter's church; next to the church is an expanse of ground 
on which are half-built red-brick air raid ahelters. One 
lavatory to two houses. 


Southfield Street : The top part of the street consists of 
fairly good type houses with small front gardens. At the 
lower end the houses on both sides of the street are smaller, 
of inferior type. The front doors open directly on to the 
pavements, and garbage cans stand beside them. An attempt 

is made to keep up appearances. The windows and curtains 

are usually clean, and in the ground-floor front window is 
usually a plant or an ornament. Two out of three inter- 
viewed in this street had bought their houses. 


With conditions such as these, it is not surprising to find 
a high degree of dissatisfaction at Worcester on account of the ¢ike. 
failure of the landlords to do any repairs or decorations (21% 
complain of this), with remarks such as : 

"The landlady's awful, you daren't ask for BERETS +" (FS5D) 

Nor is it surprising to find that half the‘ ‘S@ people who 
have ers neglect them. Yet as the pathetic tubs of fuchsias 
and caltd outside the back-doors in Spring Lane show, there is a 
deep-seated desire to grow things and to brighten the surroundings 
of the home with gay flowers, even in the most urban and unsuit- 


able surroundings. (Cf. also the rambler roses growing in odd 


corners of the Fulham back yards.) pre St \ 
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It is perhaps significant that the only two people in the — 


“Se 


sample who owned their houses had well-kept gardens. ; 


“ \ 


Rents for these slum properties ranged from 4s. 6d. for 


a one-bedroomed house to 9s. or 10s. The great majority of the 


houses had only two bedrooms, only four houses having three. ; 
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Two samples of housing in garden cities < Binaied in the. 
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aN _. present survey, or more strictly a garden suberb, Bournville, and, 4 


es 
: aN ' @ garéén city proper, Letchworth. 
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ees | Throughout the 19th century industrialists with a social con-4. 


. 


hatin, realising the appalling conditions in which most of jw “> 


as ee their workpeople had to live, made sporadic attempts to build 

ea ” | 

a Ne model villages for them, in clean and néalthy surroundings away ~ | y 
saihee : 

\ from the smoke and grime of the/industrial towns. The movement 
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began with Robert Owen's New Lanark (1800), and among the schemes 
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which actually came to fruition were Sir Titus Salt's Saltaire 
_near Bradford (1853), George Cadbury's nournvilie near Birming-= 


; 
:$. ham (1879) and Sir William Lever's Port Sunlight near Birkenhead 
3 . 
4 (1887).iMeanwhile the thinkers had been going ahead with even 
e more grandiose and romantic ideas about ideal towns and cities. 
5 


Owen came forward in 1818 with a proposal for the founding of 


oe 
wT 
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small vilkage communities for the relief of overcrowdéd:towns, 


and one such village was actually founded at Orbiston near 


“a 


Motherwell in 1820, though dissenstons among its promoters led 


~ '¢o its abandonment in 1828. In 1845 Moffatt put forward a scheme 
ter the erection of villages within four to ten miles of London, 


"air and space, wood and water, schools and churches, 
shrubberfaés and gardéns, around pretty self-contained 
cottages, in a group neither too large to deprive it 
of a country character, nob too small to diminish the 
probabilities of ‘social intercourse.” 
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an assOciation with a capital of £250,000 to build a restéential 
village of 5-6000 people near Ilford station, but nothing came 
of this either. 

Other unstccessful forerunners of the garden city included 

(1849 ) 
and Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson's even vaguer City of Health, 
Hygeia (1875). 

It was against this background that the first success of 
the non-industrial wing of the garden city movement came. Sir 
Ebenezer Howard published in 1898 a little book called "To-morrow 
A Peaceful Path to Real Reform", which attracted so much attention 
that Howard's pertinacity was able to secure the Cenitative of 
Letchworth Garden @i#y in 1905. The second garden city, at Wel- 
wyn, was founded in 1920, also largely as a result of Sowa! s. 
enterprise. i | 


We have thus in the present survey one example of euch of 


as a model village and is now more aptly described as @ garden 
suburb of Birminghem, represents the practical aupeeesh of the 
industrialist anxious to secure better living esnditions for : 
his workpeople. Lbtchworth, the first true garden oity or 
satellite town, represents the theoretical approach, which Stee. 
nificantly only resulted in theaactual foundation of a town 
when a hard-headed and energetic business man became infected | 


with. enthustasm for it. 


The nucleus of Bournville was the 24 cottages built vy 


ee | 


James Silk Buckingham's model town of 10,000 inhabitants, Victoria,/ — 


the two wings of the garden city movemeht, Bournville, which began 
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Messrs. Cadbury Brothers when they removed their works from 


Birmingham to the present site at Bournville in 1879. The 


model village proper was ‘begun by George Cadbury sahior in 
1895 with the object, among others, of 


“alleviating the evils which arise from the insanitary and 
insufficient housing accommodation supplied to large num- 
bers of the working classes, and of securing to workers 
in factories some of the advantages of outdoor village 
life, with opportunities for the natural and healthful 
occupation of cultivating the soil." 


One of the primary aims indeed was to provide the tenants with 


enough land to be able to grow their own vegetables, and accor- 


dingly the average garden space allotted to each cottage was 
600 sq. yards, "this being as mich as most men can conveniently 
cultivate." 

Another prominent ein was to sét up a community where both 
brain and manual workers would live in close proximity "in 
kindly neighbourliness", and there was no restriction of tenancies 
to employees of Cafbury's. 

In 1900 the whole estate was handed over to the Bournville 
Village Trust on behalf of the nation, the whole income to be 


directed towards solving the housing problem. Three important 
points in the Trust Deed are : 


(1) The dwellings shall be accessible to the labouring and 
working classes. 

(2) They shall not occupy more than one-fourth of the sites 
on which they are erected. 

(3) Such factories as shall be iseehet: shall not occupy in 


area more than one-fifteenth of the estate on which they 
are built. | 


While its financial soundness made the Bournville scheme a.- 


main 
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it is clear that though it would be most unfair to describe its 


author as a crank, he was not without certain idees fixes 


on the subject of working-class housing that have had a very 
important effect on allbubsequent hotsing development. Alexander 
Harvey writes in 1906 of George Cadbury's motives : 


"An intimate knowledge of the lives offBErmingham working- _ 

men, gained by an experience of some forty years, had shown 
him that the greatest drawback to their moral and physical 
rogress was the lack of any healthful occupation for their 
eisure. Although many men took up carpentry and other 


eee 


crafts, such hobbies, he said, had proved insufficiently 
recreative, and in most cases the men soon tired of them. 
Kealising this, he began to think of new means. His con- 
clusion was that the ohly practical thing was to bring the 
factory worker out on to the iand, that he might pursue the 
wOst Naturai and healthful of all recreations, that of 
gardening. it was impossible for working men to be heaithy 
and have healthy children, when after being confined ¢11l 
day in factories they spent their evenings in an institute, 
club room or public house. If it were necessary for their 
health, as it undoubtedly was, that they should get fresh 
air, &€66was equally to the advantage of their moral life 
that they should be brought into contact with Nature. There 
was an advantage, too, in bringing the working-man on to 
the land, for, instead of his losing money in the amuse- 
ments usually sought in/towns, he saved it in his garden 
produce - a great consideration where the poorer class of 
workman was concerned. The avergae yield per garden in 

the 1901 tests at Bournville, after making allowance for 
all outgoings, proved to be ls. lld. per week. Mr Cadbury 


“also thought that the increased consumption of fresh veg- 


etable food, instead of animal fdéod, was further desirable. 
It was touching, he thought, to see the interest and pleasure 
taken by town families when om coming into the country they 
saw seeds germinate and vegetables grown for the first time. 
Nor was the advantage of leaving the town for the country 
restricted to the workmen. Mb. Cadbury showed that the 
greater facilities there for obtaining land were also of ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer whose business was increasing." 


: 


The dynic¢ al| might say that the ‘sting of that re ae, 


in’ khp +al . bit there is no doubt that George Cadbury and the 
housing reformers of that time were sincerely imbued with the 
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desire to reform thetr morals of their fellow-men through pro- | 


viding them with better housing conditiond. Theré is thus a 


sense in which the su ging of great —s of the Home 


Counties by twelve-to-the-acre housing is due to the Noncon- 


formist consc snee getting out of control. For the idea caught 
not all its later exponents, the builders of so 


many suburban palaces and tudor mansions, were imbued with the 


same high-mindedness, 


Much the same dort of spirit inspired Howard and the 
founders of Letchworth, though expressed in a somewhst more 


lyrical tone : 


"My proposal is that there should be an earnest attempt to 
Grganhise a migratory movement of population from our 
overcrowded centres to sparsely set£led rural districts; 
eee and that the golden opnortunity afforded by the fact 
that the land to be settled upon had but few buildings or 
works upon it, shall be availed of in the fullest manner, 
by so laying out a Garden City that, as it grows, the free 
gifts of Nature - fresh air, sunlight, breathing room and 
playing room = shall be still retained in all needed abun- 
dance, and by so emplgyging the resources of modern scienee 
that Art may supplement Nature, and life may become an 
abiding joy and delight.” kmudxtkxisxkmmorkankxtaxnskiza 
imakyxsaxix (Howard, "Garden Cities of To- 
morrow, pell2). 


More briefly and concretely, he stated the objects of the First 
Garden City to be ;: 


"To find for our industrial population (notelthe paternal "our”") 
work at wages of higher purchasing power, and to secure 
healthier surroundings and more regular employment. To enter- 
prising manufacturers, co-operative societies, arthitects, 
engineers, buildgergs, and mechanicians of all kinds, as well 

as to many engaged in various professions, it is intended 

to offer a means of securing new and better employment for 
their capital and talents, white to the agriculturists at 
present on the estate, as well as to those who may migrate 
thither, it is designed to open a new market for their 


produce close to their doors. Its object is. 
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in short, to raise the standard of health and comfort of all 
true workers of whatever grade - the means by. which these 
objects are to be achieved being a healthy, natural, and 
economic combination of town and country life, and this 
on land owned by the municipality." (Ibid., ‘p.21). 


The moral basis of the Garden ity movement is not so 
obvious here, but it comes out in the fact that there are no 


pubs at Letchworth. The* assumption that a Garden City 


is in some way a "natural" habitat for men to live in appears, 


hows¥sr, yen more strongly here than at Bournville. 
The present-day high priest ‘of the Garden City movement, 


eee 


Mr. F.J-Osborn, has dropped almeset ali the eyengt +See languag 


of the pioneers, as the peroraytion of his latest book ("New | 
pd) Towns After the War") shows : 


"If a great number of town-dwellers secure the inalienable 
advantages of comfort in their houses, beauty and grace 
in their surroundings, sunlight, fresh air, health, and 

a shayre of civic power; if many more rural workers have 
access bo the social pleasures and opportunities of sha 
‘lively towns; if to a greater extent people of all classes 
or functions in town and country are brought together and 
come to understand the interests of each other; then vital 
political issues will be immensely clarified, and the rise. 
of numerous groups of alert and responsible citizens will 
quicken national. progress in everyg sphere." (p.70). 


r + Perhaps Mr. Osborn is the best witness to be called to 


show what ene garden cities have actually achieved : 


"It is now possible to state the realised superiority of 

the garden city over the urban ype? that preceded it. The 
workers have better dwellings. eir houses can be arranged 
to permit of adequate sunlight and air-space. Gardens and 
allotments can be provided adjoining every house. e fac- 
tories are within wal distance, and are more pleasant 
and healthy places to work in than can be provided in the 
heaxkkhyxtewnax crowded towns. The health of the whole 
family is better: the rapid change in the appearance of 
children coming to Letchworth or Welwyn from London and 
other large cibies is most remarkable. 
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exfxmmmly lows; faf lower thang in any other industrial 
town. re are good shops. ... There is a choice of xz 
schools and professional men. The twons are large enough 
to support a congregation of every religious body and a 
branch of every political society. Nearly all the amenities 
of city life are available, including above all the sense 
of vitality and activity. There are cinemas, dances, 
sports, swimming-baths, amateur drama, music, lectures, 
adult education, strikes, lockouts, elections, demonstrations, 
clubs - most of the appurtenances of a full civilised life 
at the present stage of human progress. And yet within ten 
minutes’ walk of the centre of each town is the open country." 
(Ibid., p.47). 


Such are the claims made for, and the ideas behind®*the two 
garden cities studied in the present survey. The ideas are imn- 
portant, for these are among the very few consciously planned 
communities that exist in Britain to-day. The ideas issue in 


both have 
ketebworthxhad no pubsf . 


concrete features of both communities :; 


and 


Sournuvkiiexkax large gardens, for instance. 
The basic ideas behind the garden city movement may be 


summarised as follows ; 


1. -Good housing conditions away from the overcrewded 
centres of large industrial cities, and with easy 
access to the country, and plenty of sun and air. 


2. A balanced commnity, containing both middle and 
working classes, brain and manual workers, in 
industry, agriculture and the professions. 


Se Gardens or allotments attached to each house, so 
that each family has a healthful form of recreation 
available, and can grow its own fresh vegetables. 


Pa 
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6. BOURNVILLE 


The 100 interviews tained at Bournville were done in 26 
different streets on the estate of the Bournville Village ‘rust, 


including the original Bournville Village : 


Beech Rd. Frampton Close Old Barn Rd. 
Blackthorn Rd. Griffin Brook Lane Pendennis Close 
Bournville Lane Hay Green Close Raddiebourn Rd. 
Acacia Rd. Hay Green Bane Selly Oak Rd. 
Charfield Close Hay Lane Thackeray Kd. 

Cob Rd. Heath Rd. Willow Rd. 

Dingle Close Kingsley Rd. Woodkands Park Rd. 
Elm Rd. Mulberry Rd. 

Esmond Close Northfield Rd. 


The whole area covered by the Bournville Estate is 1,278 


acres, Of which the original village occupies 118 acres, and 


the Cadbury factory and its recreation grounds 165 acres. thx 
affininixdaxsrintionxokxthexkakxvikiage In the words of a 
Trust publication, 


"The average plot allowed for each house is about 500 
Square yards, and there is a space of 82 feet from 
house front to house front. The roads are tree-lined, 
and 16 acrea (in addition to the Works Recreation 
Grounds) are devoted to open spaces. The houses them- 
selves are designed .to secure comfort and commodious- 
ness, combined with economy and picturesqueness and 
variety of appearance. They average seven to the gross 
acre - mostly semi-detached, or in blocks of four. They 
are chiefly of red brick, the most accessible building 
material in the locality, but variety is secured by the 
use of roughcast and half-timbered walls, green slates, 
red tiles, and the addition of porches, gables and so 
forth. * Bhs eke, Housing", 1928, p.16). 


mi hee : 6. 
oD Mork subseabine impressions are those of of the in- 
vestigators who carried out the survey in February 1942 ; 


(C, “Bournville is a pleasant and well laid-out estate, with 
plenty of green spaces, parks and recreation grounds. 
The roads are wide and the houses are well spaced with 
big gardens back and front. Almost without exception 
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the gardens are wel cared for. F40C said : 

"We keep them up ourselves, but we soon get a note 

from the Works if the. gardens are neglected at all. 

They send men round to look at the gardens. We never 

know when they are coming, but they award prizes for 

the best kept gardens.' 
The gardens are much appreciated by the owners, and on the 
question, ‘Would you like a garden or not?! the answer was 
generally very emphatically in the affirmative. 

The houses vary considerably in type, age and Tent. 
Therreally modern houses are semi-detached or in small 
blocks of three and four. the older-type houses, in 
blocks of a dozen to twenty, semm cramped by comparison. 
The majority like their houses, and most of the apparent 
grumbles are really suggestions for improvements rather 
than complaints. Occasionally there were complaints that 
rents or repayments for owned houses are too high. Gener- 
ally speaking the houses are well furnished, though rather 
to a pattern, i.e. three-piece suites in tapestry or 
leatherette in the sitting-rooms and modern-type curtains. 
The householders spend time and money in improvements. | 
Many kitchens have been turned into living rooms and the 
kitchen apparatus placed in a built-on lean-to shed at 
the back or the side of the house. Interviewees talk of 
bricking up doors or exchanging kitchen grates for modern 
fireplaces. ‘Some of the older-type houses have had baths 
removed from the kitchens and fitted elsewhere to make a 
separate bathroom. F50C in Selly Oak Road had turned the > 
coal-house and pantry into a bathroom, though it meant és. 
a week on the rent for 20 years to pay for the regonstruc- 
tion. The lean-to sheds increase the rates by 10d. or lid. 
a week. Rents vary according to whether rates are included 
in the weekly amount paid, or to which one of the Estate 
building companies the house belongs." 


"There is a good-deal of variety in the houses on the 
Bournville Estate. Inv. was told that no two houses were 
alike. Pink brick is the predominating colour. fhe 
houses are medium-sized, though some are fairly labge. 


There are a few grey roughcast houses. The older part is 


attractive, and there is a feeling of space and comfort. 
The houses are well and solidly built, and the gardens are 
a great attracthon. The very new houses near and around 
Cob Lane were ugly - flat and square and bare-looking. 
Many houses were detached and the rest semi-detached. There 
did not seem to be any of the shared-porch trouble (cf. 
the L.C.C. housing estates). Nearly all the houses were 
two-storied, though there was a small group of bungalows. 
These:were solddly built of pink brick, raised off the 


ground." 
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As might be deduced from George Cadbu y yenior's strong 
views on the subject, gardens pre the strong point of Bourn- 
ville. All the houses surveyed had gardens, three-quarters of 
them large ones. As might also be deduced from what F40C said 

above, 88% of the gardens ak wohl ~kenk and only 1% neglected, 
this being far and away the highest percentage of well-kept and 
the lowest percentage of neglected gardens encountered during 


the whole survey. There can be no doubt gaeeweS¥er, that people 


who live at Bournville do appreciate having large gardens, ev 


if they do not all sha the Founder's views on the mora 


of the contact w Nature that is embodied in watt 
e-trees. Rear MK 4 i 


ll 


and pruning r 
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Four-fifths of the Bournville houses visited had bathrooms, 


mat and the remainde; nearly all had baths in the scullery, a 
very unpopular racial In almost every case of scullery-baths 
a demand for "a proper babhroom" was voiced. In several cases 
people had had either a back bedroom or a lean-to shed outside 
the scullery converted to a bathroom. 


ournville 
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, ielvine only 


The great majority of the —ee pea 


18% of D'd. This is reflected Gies in the fact that 23% were 
Anying or had bought their houses. Six ouft of every ten chief 
wage-earners worked in factories | the bulk of them at Cadburys! 


works nearby. 
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%. LETCHWORTH 
By the good sense of:the shareholders of First Garden City 
Ltd., who voted on it in August ‘1904, Letchworth escaped being 
named Alseopolis (Greek alsos a garden, polis a city), Homesworth, 
or Garden City; and the official title of Letchworth (Gafden City) 
was chosen. By the end of 1904 there were 400 people Living 
there in 36 buildings; by 1912 nearly 8000 people in 1,761 
buildings, and by 1939 ( ) people in ( ) buildings. 


in the present survey 100 interviews were done in 26 differ- 


ent streets pte Ve Fe U ts 


Abbots Rd. Campers Walk Icknield Way 
Archers Way Commerce Avenue North Avenue 
Archway Rd. Common View School Walk 
Birds Hill Common View Square Spring Rd. 
Broughton Rd. Cromwell Green. Springshott 
Burnell Rise Eldefield Station Rd. 
Burnell Walk Green Lane Westbury Place 
Campers Avenue High Avenue West View 
Campers Rd.  Hillbrow 


The sample was mainly C (57%) » with a large block of D's 


sd hn DAR Ad amt 


(7%) and a few odd B's f ome pRedomaantiy C streets were 


Burnell Rise, High Avenue, Hillbrow, Spring Rd., Springshott 
and West View, while Campers Avenue, Common View and Green Lane 


had mainly D-class households. The largest single oo, 
was factory workers (43%). 


A general description of Letchworth is given ina se@ret 


survey of the town carried out by Mass-Observation early in 1940 : 


"Howard's original circular plan was abandoned at the out- 

set, and the town has been developed on unsymmetrical lines, 
with main shopping and residential areas concentrated to 
the south of the railway from London to Cambridge, which 
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runs from east to west. For the most part, factories have 
been concentrated on the east side of the town, though the 
Spirella corset factory occupies a prominent -position near 
the railway station. Many of the rosds are grass and/or | 
tree-lined, but their width leaves mich to be desired. Be- 
fore unilateral parking was adopted in the main shopping 
centres, Leys Avenue and Eastcheap, traffic problems were 
often acute. Norton Way, the main north-south highway and 
eae also presented difficulties until widened re- 
cen : 
ery approximately in the, centre of the town are the 
Town Square, a grass-covered areaj fronting the Grammar 
School, now churned up by the provision of air raid shelters, 
the public library, the council offices, the mseum, the 
fire station, two cinemas, the estate office, the post 
office and the railway station. Howevery the real centre 
of the town is the main shopping street, Leys Avenue and its 
covered arcade. Here rendezvous are kept and Sunday after- 
noon couples parade. In the town area there are four cafés, 
two unlicensed hotels and an unusual institution, the People's 
House, combining café, restaurant, hotel’ and billiard hall. 
This téo is unlicensed, and its proprietor, Councillor W.G. 
Furmston, is a strict total abstainer and vegetarian. There 
are two other billiard halls, both fairly well patronised. 
e main hotel, situated some distance from the town in old 
. Letchworth village, is given four stars in the A.A. Handhiook, 
and charges from 2s.6d. to 3s.6d. for lunch and 5s. 6d. for 
dinner. Pension charges are 18s: to 24s. per day; £5-15-6. 
to £8-8-0 per week, compared with the £35-3-0 per week max- 
imum of the People's House. There is a conditional licence, 
and with its squash and tennis courts and riding stables the 
Hotel is a centre for tM more affluent citizens. The Fox 
Inn in nearby Willian village also caters for visitors, but 
has only four bedrooms. The other hotels in Letchworth it- 
self are small and somewhat drab. Few commercials or other 
travellers stop at Letchworth, preferring Hitchin or Baldock, 
where there are no drink restrictions and an abundance of 
! pubs. 
Architecture 
ere has been some attempt to obtain architectural 
harmony in Letchworth, sbut the main shopping streets’ are a 
hotchpotch of styles, and all private dwellings are indi- 
vidhal in design. Council houses in working-class areas 
are more or less uniform, but have few special architect- 
ural features te—eonmmattivtwem Aerially the town presents 
a fairly harmonious appearance, as tile roofs only are per- 
mitted. All plans have to be approved by the First Garden 
City company. Most public buldings show Yeorgian tendencies, 
though some newly erected convent buildings are vaguely Con- 
tinental in design. Most buildings are in brick or rough- 
cast, and there have been few experiments with flet roofs.” 
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-larger and have a more attractive mellow look. 


ly. 


the tenant there is no direct water supply to them. 
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or advanced architecture. There are few really offensive 
structures ©, and the town has fulfilled Howard's 
stipulation that there should be ample open spaces and 
outdoor facilities. : 

Norton Common, with an area of 60 acres, is the lar- 
gest open space, and contains a modern swimming-pool (run 
at a loss by the Council), tennis courts and bowling greens. 
There is also a bandstand for Sunday afternom concerts. 
in addition there are the smaller Howard Park (@ acres) and 
Howard Garden (1% acres), with a paddling pool arid bowling 
greens, and three public playing fields. Many factories 
and schools have their own sporting facilities, and there 
are the Town Association and Rugby football grounds and the 
Town cricket field." ae 


picture ;: 
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"In the newer part of Letchworth the houses are mostly grey 
roughcast and medium-sized. Archer's Way is rather bleak, 
as it is on top of a hill, and in spite of green swards tn 
front of the houses there is a monotonous look. The*houses 
have green doors and the living rooms have a window at each 
end, The houses are in groups of four, and very often the 
passage at the back is a communal one. Campers Avenue and 
Hillbrow are much the same, but the houses are a little 
There is 
more in the way of trees and hedges, and most of the houses 
are in twos or fours. Round about Eldefield were also 
modern houses, ranging from the ordinary small pink house 
to xm a very modern aquare type with sun-trap windows. 
roads are very long everywhere. 01d Letchworth had more 
variety. Srougabon Hill had small grey or yellow rough- 
cast houses, also large pink houses and small cottages with 
shared porches. In Gommon View there were minum very old 
cottages of white roughcast, with small windows, quite at- 
tractive outside, and also in blocks of four. /anjos broke 
the monotony in most of the roads." a, RE 


The 


» with Common View ®quare and Cromwell Green : 
i of about 200 small two- and three-bedroomed 


houses, | | 
Some are a shilling or so dearer because they have a 

small parlour in addition to the living room and small scul- 
lery. Baths are in the sculleries, but unless provided by 

Tenants 
are expected to heat water in the copper and bale it into 
the bath. In a few cases the tenants prefer space in the 


CL) fee, | 


. 


mostly D-type with rentals of about 9s. to 10s. week- 
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scullery to the bathing facilities and have had the bath re- 
. moved. Some front gardens sre very small and run on to 
the grass verge or the pavements without fencing or railings. 
Other houses are set back from the roadway and the gardens 
are consequently considerably larger. Back gardens vary be- 
tween medium and large and are generally well kept and in- 
variably appreciated. The upper end of the road is a good 
ten to fifteen minutes walk from the Letchworth shopping 
centre, and there were a few grémbles about this." 


a 
The atmosphere of Letchworth is thus very comparable to Ute 


Bournville and quite diffepent from that of the old houses 
studied in the present survey. This is partly due to the fact 
that it is a small provincial town (population, 15,000) whereas s 


all the old house areas belong to London or other large towns, 1 


but it 4s also due to the more open developemant of Letchworth, 

as of Boubnville. All the houses have both front and beck gardens, 

thdstreets » apart from some of the main ones, are sufficiently 

wide and icetionn and there is plenty of fresh air and sunlight. 
fey {nvestigators' impressions of the interviewees in Letchworth 

confirm these differences ;: | 


@ "Like these on the Bournville Estate, the Letchworth homes 
~ are very well kept, though perhaps not quite so highly 
polished. However, with children and war workers billeted 
on people, it is most likely a question of time and extra 
work. Interiors are similar to Bournville - light decorat- 
ions, not overcrowded with furniture, plants in pots, modern 
in the My Home, Good ousekeeping, Weldon's style. The 
women were friendly and cheer » and took more interest in 
the interview than the Bournville people, but there was a 
distinct atmosphere of "I'm not grumbling’ or 'I'm not com- 
plaining, but since you've asked me...', and then would 
follow suggested alterations. There was a wistful longing 
to own their homes, even when they instantly said, ‘rent! 
in reply to the question. On the whole, in spite of the 
war,there is a- happy atmosphere.” 


"Interviewees were usually D-type, the older ones bather 
drab and old-fashioned, but the younger ones were a superior 
type with better appearance and manner. 4 number of chil- 
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dren playing in the -streets were pathetically badly dressed 
in i11-fitting garments, but children in the houses visited 
were well cared for. People were generally pleasant and 

helpful. Few had real grievances against their living coh- 


ditions » but the majority felt the lack of a proper bath- 
room. 


In Letchworth, as in Bournvilke, these who had baths in the 
scullery (@&% 26%) felt @nteems an especiay grievance, much more 
Te) than the people in the old houses who had no baths at all. 
Throughout the people interviewed at Bournville and Letchworth, 
perhaps because of the large C-class element, gave evidence of 
having higher standards than those da the old wekbess for instance 
3% in Letchworth wanted refrigerators in their kitchens, which 
is usually a Beclass demand. When people live in rather better 
class houses they tend to expect more inf the way of amenities 
than when they live in old ones. $y. CHY wit Laso, —1ry v 

The main thing that marks An out as no ordinary wit ol f 
town is the absence of any licensed premises in the centre of pd 
the town. Howard, in his original sepesal » was Opposed to 
total prohibition in his Garden City. ‘evertheless a licence 
for a central pub in Letchworth has never been granted, and the 


controversial 
project has been api/issue mf ever since the foundation of the 


towne 


In 1939 an enterprising Stotfold (Bedfordshire) butcher 


obtained a licence from theBBggleswade magistrates to erect a 


palatial inn just over the county boundary in Bedfordshire to 
serve she large population in nearby Council houses at Letchworth 


(Hertfordshire). This licence was opposed by Eirst Garden City 


Ltd., who mooted the provision of large modern premises in the 
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centre of Letchworth. As a result of the agitation over this 
affair, and following precedent, a poll of the parliamentary 
electors in Letchworth was taken, with ballot papers marked, 
"Are you in favour of thepprovision of central licensed prem- 
ises in Letchworth?" Only 29% of thal ,262 electors voted, and 
the projectg was once again rejected by a margin of 445 votes. 


Five similar plebiscites have been held in previous years, and 


the results 


|) have always aT tog ape ur e prohibitionists fA 
: YEAR VOTES FO x ae VOTESAGE 


PUB MAJORITY : 


a The es | Csiro 
/formist elemen synonconft 


ig, glenent has a ies louder — 


AGAINST 
1907 544 6351 8'7 
1908 745 854 89 
1912 521 1117 596 
1920 1600 1665 65 
1924 1552 2149 617 
1939 1435 1880 445 


to re ae comes o the vegetarian re- 


i the 


hoes og a 


“twnat's the harm in an occasional glass of beer" attitude is 


Occasionally expressed in the columns of the local paperg, the 


et 1" Citizen, which gave much space to teetotal meetings at the 


time of the poll, and has a total abstainer for editor. 


\ . the war. 


pad and Dragon artes 


At present there are four pubs on the outskirss of Letch- 
worth, all of which are crowded with Letchworthians during week- 
ends, though the Three Horseshoes at Willian caters more for 


the agricutural population of Willian village. *he Three 


Horseshoes at Norton doubled its accommoda tion cided before 


Letchworth business men prefer the more classy George 
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| come into ‘nie town by lorry and motor-van. Oenvtetrons ror? 


drunkenness are rare 


etchworth police court, but travellers 


returning on la ses 


go Saturday nighes“are often merry and 


some times 


fck. Yedestrians havé time to walk off the effects 


before/reaching home. 
It cannot be said that the absence of central pubs at Letch- 
worth is due ene to romantic or fammtical ideas on the c 


* 


of the founders or ‘First Garden City Ltd. the peop of Letch-= 


have a central 


worth have 8ix time oon given the opportunity 


pubs, and six t 


es a majority of thosesuf ciently interested 


| to go to the poll have rejected the ide 


e This.was perhaps un- 


fortunate/for Mr. Osborn, for it prgVented him from claiming, in 


| the exjract quoted on p.32 above that all the amenities of city 


life/were available in the ga fen cities. Welwyn Garden City, 


e, has an excellenj large central pub, the Cherry Tree, 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSING ESTATES 


In the two decades separating the two great wars of the 


early 20th century:more than one and a half million houses were 


built in Great Britain, --% of them by municipal enterprise. 


In London, f ce, the Geunty Council built 82,1359 and a : 
the metropolitan boroughs 27,772 houses between the Armistice 
and March 31, 1939. ; 
Many of these new houses, particularly on the outskirts of ) 
| “i % 
the great cities, were built in large estates forming big new 3 
suburban communities :BBcontree and St. Helier in London, Wy then- 
shawe at Manchester, Norris Green at Liverpool, and sO forth. ge ) 
The six largest L.C.C. estates all had pepulambens in 1939 of .— : 
more than 10,000 ;: | 7 : o ; 
HOUSING ESTATE | 
Becontree, Basex 110,421 | Se Sey 
St. Helier, Gurr 59,845 
Downham, KenG 52,549 
Watling, Middlese 18,619 = 
Bell Lbndor 12,055 | 3 
Mottingham, Kent 10,378 ee 


The total population of all the post-war LgCc.Cc. housing estates | _ 
in 19SY¥ was 258,126. 


The appearance of these huge new communities, inhabited 


almost entirely. by working-class people, planked down by one 
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local authority in another local authority's. area without ony 

adequate planning or forethought about the social problems that Sibi: 
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would inevitably arise, create hous ny 


interest. the abject poverty of 
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that ad characterised the inter-war era and led to the creathén 
of these great ill-planned one-class suburbs all over the coun- 
. try is classically illustrated by an extract from Mr. (now Lord) 
Baldwin's introductory note to Terence Young's report for the 
Pilgrim Trust, "Becontree and Dagenham" (1934) : 


"In the case of Becontree the London County Council had 
been content to plan, build and manage as a landlord, There 
would be no use, therefore in expecting from that Council 
any general account of the social e&fects of its vast ex- 
periment. The several local authorities in South Essex were 
in no way partners in the enterprise and had been too mech 
embarrassed by its consequences to be asked for a dispass- 
ionate study of it. The Government departments most con- 
cerned might be presumed, in present circumstances, to have 
neither time nor money for special reports upon a case 
which, for them raised questigns rather of administration 
than of principle." 


With the originating local authority content to remain a landlord, 
the other local authorities struggling to cope with this vast 
| cuckoo thrust into their little nests, and the Civil Service 
too short of time (fe-gods!) and money (ye gebdencalf!) to bother 
to investigate the social consequences of dumping 100,000 people 


down on 3000 acres of clayey Essex farmland, it is not sur- 


riding that some unforeseen developments occurred. An ex- | 
Pp & Y, iver be 


cellent een Ver this lack of foresight is the fracas over sig Sagn' 


t 
the additional pub facilities : 


“The Dagenham Council of Christian Clergy and Other Min- 
kyy2 dnc, isters of Religion came into being in 1929 to consider 
what action the churches should takeg over loval social 


tli» Crm 2 problems. ae one with whigh they were immediately con- 
v Sot ae he 


cerned was drink problem. They stated that on certain 
nights there were crowds outside local public-houses as 
well as inside, that waiting outside also Were a number 

of children who were kept up when they ought to have been 
in bed and were liable to hear bad language, and that there 
was often rowdiness and fighting. They protested publicly 


oa} 


about these conditions and Opposed the application of the 
London County Council to increase the licences. In fact, | 
the crowds outside xz public-houses were due to lack of | 
room inside, the result of there being too few public- 
houses on the Es8ate to meet comfortably the needs of the 
people for that type of facility." (Young, p.72). 
Proper planning would have seen that there were enough pubs on 
the estate to keep pace with the growing population, instead of 
waiting until people had to fight their way into the pubs be- 
fore increasing tire number of litences. 
The three housing estates selected for study in the pre- 


sent survey were all erected by¥Y the London County Council ;: 


Becontree in the Essex boroughs of Barking, Dagenham and Ilford, 


Roehampton in the metropolitan borough of Wandsworth inside the 


LCG. area, and Watling in the Middlesex borough of Hendon. 


Becontree and Watling were chosen because of the social surveys 
already done there by Terence Young and Ruth Durant ("Watling : 
A Social Survey, 1939) respectively, which provide interesting 
background material, and Roehampton because it is generally 
agreed to be the most “high-class"™ and best situated of all the 
L.C.C. housing estates. 

Apart from the fact that Becontree covers so vast an area 
that several long, straight main oneke have to cross the estate, 
thus producing an effect of urban monotony, the three estates 
are very similar to look at, though Roehampton is the least 


urban and most park-like with its many trees and numerous grass 


verges and shrubberies, and Watling also hag many more trees arm 


is more rural in appearance than Becontree. ‘The houses on all 


three estates are very similar, though at Watling anff Roehampton — 
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they appear to be in smaller blocks and less close together than 
at Becontree. 

The types of house are very much the same on all the estates, 
with numerous minor variations in design. The bulk of them are 
two-story red-brick tottages, with/tee rooms and a kitchen- 
scullery downstairs and two or three bedrooms upstairs. All the 
houses have baths and most of them separate w.c.'s. Gas cookers, 
coppers and coal stoves of the "Interoven" type, as well as sto- 
rage space for half a ton of coal, are provided with each house, 
and 2 large kitchen cupboard is also a fixture. The Interoven 
staves are highly unpopular wherever they are found, as they are 
wasteful of fuel and difficult to clean; very few people use them 
for cooking. Most of the houses share an entrance gateway, and 
some also share a porch, which is another much disliked feature 
of these estates. ( ou ake eafafls) 

In the present survey 100 interviews were obtained at each 
of the three estates. There was a slight preponderance of C-class 
people in the whole sample (55%), but this was due to a big maj- 
ority of C's at Roehampton, both the other two estates showing 
a slight excess of D's. The principal occupations followed by 


the chief wage-earners were ; 


Fac toryworkers 21% 


Pensioners 13% 
Office workers 10% 
Services 10% 
Transport 

workers 9% 


More significant than the class-structure of the estate§, 


however, is the age-distribution of the inhabitants. In the 


o a9 se 


present sample, there was a marked preponderance of people in 
the 40-60 age-group, compared with the figures for the whole 
1100 interviews 

Age 20-40 Age 40-60 Age over 60 


Housing Estates 30% 57% 13% 
Total 31% 48% 21% 


lhe figures for the individual estates are even more striking, 
there being only 4%of Old people in the Becontree sample, and 
20% of young people at Roehampton.“ The reason for this excess 
of people born between uae ot 1900 has ses discussed already 
(Chapter II, pp.7-8);3 it 46 mainly due to the fact the the es- 
tates were largely peghled in the ten years following 1920 with 
families with cnsaven of elementary school age, who have remained 


there gradually Aging. 
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8. BECONTREE 


The London County Council's Becontree housing estete (some- 
times known as Dagenham, in which borough the major part of it 
is situated, and of whose population it forms the bulk) is the 
largest of the L.C.C.'s housing estates, and is indeed the lar- 
gest housing estate in the British Isles. It covers an area of 
2,784 acres, which when the estate is completed will accommodate 
nearly 150,000 people, and already on March 31, 1939, contained 
a population of 110,421 in 25,769 houses and 96,314 rooms. This 
is equivalent to the population of a fair-sized town (cf. Walsall 
106,000, St. Helens 107,000, South Shields 111,000, Preston 
113,000, Blackburn 114,000), and if the whole estate were in- 
cluded in one local government area - actually it is in three, 
Barking, Dagenham and Ilfaérd - it would be the 50th town in 
England and Wales in point of size, ranking above no fewer than 
41 county boboughs. 

In the present survey 100 interviews were made at houses in 
the south-western part of the estate, in 26 different streets 
around Gale Street and Parsloes Avenue, viz. 

Arden Crescent Gale St Parsloes Avenue 

Blackborne Rd. Halbutt St Pettits Rd. 

Broad St. hey Rothwell Rd. 

Hedgeman's Kd. 

Brownlow Kd. Ivy House Rd Rugby Rd. 

Canonsleigh Kd. Rien: RA : Sheppey Rd. 

Fanshawe Crescent ne Ra Stamford Kd. 

Flamstead Gardens eens Ae Ra Thicket Grove 

Flamstead Rd. ics ta. . Tilney Rd. 


Waterbeach Rd. 
Wykeham Avenue 


This is the most urban-looking of the three L.C.C. estates 


studied in the present survey. There are fewer trees, and the 
3 


longer roads with houses set fairly close together give a dis- 


a oe 


tinetZ¥ effect of monotony in many streets, though others are 


shorter, with the houses so arranged as to prevent the "row" 


effect. Terence Young gives a good general description of the 


estate as it was in 1933 : 


cept for the growing up of the street-corner shrubberies, that 


"The area upon which the Becontree Estate has been built 
had very few natural advantages. It is flat with a gradual 
but imperceptible fall from north to south, and there were 
- comparatively few trees. Because of these limitations the 
estate has little of the natural attractiveness of some of 
the other, smaller L.C.C. estates, e.g. at Watling or St. 
Helier. However, many of the trees have been preserved, 
and the innumerable little trianfular patches of ground 
situated at the corners of roads, and strips between the 
footpath and a&nset blocks of houses, which have been laid 
down to grass or planted with trees or shrubs, will make 

a considerable change in the look of the place in years to 
come. &ny of the roads have been planted with trees, al- 
though the children have made their existence insecure, and 
one of the widest roads has a strip in the centre planted 
with shrubs. ... Because of the size of the estate there 
are necessarily a number of long straight roads passing 
through it, designed to carry passengers from one part to 
another and to the neighbouring towns. Some are now used 
considerably by through traffic. Mst visitors to the dis- 
trict obtain a very incorrect impression of its looks be- 
cause their first view is of these main roads with their 
long rows of similar houses. Small houses, even with the 
variety of grouping and structure introduced by the L.C.C., 
look depressingly uniform to the casual glance. Once of 
the main roads, a great variety of lay-out will be found. 
Roads are curved, both for variety and to slow up wheeled 
traffic. There are squares, crescents and "circuses". 
There are also a number of little cul-de-sacs, known lo- 
cally as "banjos", a short neck of houses leading to a 


semi-circle with an open space in the middle."(Op.cit., pp.98-100) 


A sketch of one of these banjhos will be found in Plan 5. 


The estate has changed so little since Young wrote, ex- 


his description of the houses will also serve. A good many 


more houses of these types have, of course,been built, as 


: 
' 
=: 
; 
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‘building has gone on continuously since 1921, ami Figures for 


1958-39 have been interpolated for those of 1931-32 in the 
following extract : 


"The L.C.C. has provided atBBcontree cottages mainly of 

the two-storied type at the density of 12 to the acre, each 
for a separate family. There are a few three-storied buil- 
dings containing completely separate accommodation for two 
families per house. The proportion of accommodation of 

the various sizes is as follows ;: 


Year 1938-39 


Two-roomed dwellings (flats) 3% 
Three-roomed houses 35% 
Four-roomed houses (non-parlour) 27% 
Four-roomed houses (parlour) 20% 
Five-roomed houses and over 15% 


Each type has in addition a kitchen-scullery and an 
entrance-hall.” (Op. cit. pp. 104-106) 


Therecarecthns roughly 55% of two-bedroomed houses and 
on the whole estate. 


42% with three or more bedrooms/ In the present sample there 


are 45% with two and 54% with three bedrooms. 


Young continues ; 


"Each of the dwellings tasfitted with a deep sink, a drain- 
ing board, a gas cooker, a washing copper and shelving, a 
bath, Wece, larder, dresser-cupboard and storage for half 
a ton of coal. Hot water for the bath can be pumped from 
the washing copper. The living room has a combination 
stove which has an oven over a fire which cam be closed or 
open. 

Each house has a small front garden with a hedge plan- 
ted and maintained by the L@C., and a larger back garden. 
The back gardens are of varying size. ‘the front gardens 


S6°the casual onlooker seem to have been kept extremely 
well on the whole. The L.C.C. offers every year a large 
number of prizes in front garden competitions, which has 

no doubt helped to maintain the high standard. Many of 

the houses share a front entrance path and a porch way with 
the next house - sometimes a cause of considerable frizgtion 
between neighbours.” (Op. cit., pe106) 


“he following sketch of 


* typical back garden in Hedageman's BO 
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(Plan 4) shows how the garden has been modified by war cénditions | 
by the addition of an Anderson shelter, but otherwise conforms to 
the traditional pattern of grass plot, flower beds and vegetable 
beds. This particular garden had a six-foot trellis with an arch 
over the pathway at the end nearest the house, and the path down 
the middle of the garden was lined on each side with a blue trellis 
fence about eighteen inches high. As it was early April when the 
sketch was made, the only identifiable plants growing in the gar- 
den were roses in the flower part and rhubabb in the vegetable 
part. An important use of the garden was indicated by the pre- 
sence of a clothes-line. 

Another garden, in Sheppvey Rd. (see Plan 5) backed on to 
the railway, and contained the same ingredients as the one in 
Hedgeman's Rd. Most of the back gardens in Sheppey Rd. contained 
Anderson shelters and/or sheds, clothes lines, small lawns, flower 
and vegetable beds and trellises with creepers on them. They z 
were separated by wooden paling fences. 

Young goes on to describe the lay-out and construction of 
the houses ; 

"The houses are in blocks of varying numbers, and as much 

as possible, subject to the limitations of cost and the con- 

sequent necessity of a considerable degree of standardisation, 

variety had been introduced. Straight blocks have often # 

been avoided by insetting certain of the houses and changing 

the design of the end houses. The curvature of the minor 

roads has helped to avoid uniformity. Actually hearly 90 

different types of houses can be found at Becontree. Most 

of the cottages are brick-built, but at one time the LC.C. 

experimented with other materials for construction, not only 


for variety but also to compare cost of construction and 
upkeep and to ensure an alternative if there should be a 


shortage of bricks, ( Op. cir. pp-/ob- of ) 


The shopping facilities on the estate are rather limited, 
and this forms one of the biggest grievances of residents. Muxsz 
khan Twice as many people complain of the shopping facilities as 
say they like the district because of the nearness of the shops. 
Some typical comments ; 


"Ehe few shops round the station are a bit independent with 
us. They know they can be because there aren't any other 
shops unless we spend a tuppenny fare to get to them." (F50D). 


"There is a monopoly of shops. We have to pay dearer be- 
cause there is no real competition. We have to ride in to 
Heathway or Barking to do any real shopping and that is a 
nuisance because the fares are so dear." (M50C). 


"If I go to buy a pair of socks for my kid, they say 'These'1l 
suit you’. They know you'd have to go to EastiHamaor Bar- 
king, and there's the fares, and then there's prams. You 
can't take a pram with you." (F45D, Heathway). 


"There should be a few more shops, and they shouldn't all 
belong to the same person, like they all belong to Ss. here. 
We've got him out of some of them. I signed a petition 
myself that Mrs. V. should have the greengrocer instead of 
him. Not that she's much better. Well, I don't know, 
she's all right, but such a bad temper you don't like to 
go into the shop." (F4f0C). 


"The Council are very fussy who they let shops to on the 
estate. I tried to set up a cycle and repair shop, but 
they wouldn't take me as a tenant because I was not in 
the charmed circle. You've got to be a mason before you 
are allowed to rent a shop.” (M50C). 


The geBeral atmosphere of the estate at the time of the 
present survey (October 1941) was fairly cheerful, but rather 
apathetic, and—-there was—kess~ eommant onthe war than, for in- 
Sstance,—at Watling, As an investigator reported at the time : 


"They don't bother so much about appearances (as at Watling). 
They look shabb@er, and wander about with cigarettes in their 
mouths, and treat each other drinks. Curlers and hatless 
women are more in evidence, and the women's clothes seem 
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dirtier. Although there were a lot of grumbles in the 
interviews, there was a good deal of 'We've nothing to 
complain of really’ and 'I dmmk& know other people grimble 

a lot, but I don't. I get along all right.' Quite a few 

of the women who don't particularly careabout the neigh- 
bourhood or their houses seem to think they are lucky not 

to have been in Poplar or Stepney during the blitz, saying 
‘I'm lucky' or 'I'm glad I moved even if it is a bit quiet.'" 


The very remarkable age-structure of the Becontree sample \u 
has already been remarked on ( Ch.II, pp.7-8; supra, p.47). of Sty it 


ee. 
the 100 people interviewed, nant 
42% were aged 20-40, 
54% =" 40-60, and 
4% . . over 60, 


This compares with 31% under 40, 48% aged 40-60 and 21% over 60 


in the whole sample, and is accounted for by the fact that es- 


tate has been continuously peopled with families containing chil- 
dren of elementary school age. If the age-groups of the popu- 
lation of the estate in 1931 are brought up to date, the follow- 
ing striking table is obtained ; 
20-29, 
50-39, 
40-49, 
50-59, 


60-69, and 
over 76. 


Of the population over 10 years of age, 
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Becontree is thus very much a community of the young and the 
middle-aged. 
In the sample the C and Dégclasses were almost evenly di- 


vided, % solitary B being the »y of a GiSreyme: The four 


-- od 


most frequent occupations were ;: | 
Factory workers 22% (n & Mus recuslatey 
16% a ne 


Labourers 
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Office workers 11% 
Transport workers 10% 


As might—be—expected—from the ee people._ti—the 
seampie, only 5% of the chief wage-earners were pensioners. 


An exceptionally high proportion of the families in the 

confirmd des 

sample (68%) had children,’which mearaxamk that the proportionV nar 
of children in the err of Becontree is still very high. 


[TH Ro other of the areas ‘csubie’ did more nas 61p of the 


families af in the sample have children under 14. 
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9. ROEHAMPTON 


The Roehampton estate is the eighth largest of the L.C.C.'s 
sixteen inter-war cottage estates. Erected between 1921 and 1927, 
it occupies the site of the former Putney Park, lying up against 
Richmond Park (2,250)acres), with three other large open spaces 


(Barnes Common, Putney Heath, Wimbledon Common) in the near vi- 


cinity, and is quite the most pleasantly situated of all the 
L.C.C. estates. The fact that its site was formerly a park and 
not, like Becontree and Watling, farmland, gives it a park-like 


rather than rural atmosphere, with more trees and greenery than 


at either of the other two estates. 

The area of the Roehampton estate is 147 acres, and on it 
5,202 people live in 1,211 houses with 4,744 rooms. This made 
it possible to cover the whole estate on the every-eleventh-house 
basis, interviews being made in all the main streets and practi- 


17 
cally all the closes, £8 streets in all ; 


Crestway Hanty Rd. Putney Pafk Lane | 
Doverhouse Rd. Hobbes Walk Sunnymead Rd. aa 
Elmshaw Rd. Huntingfield Rd. Swinburne Rd. 

Gibbons Walk Lysons Walk The Pleasance 

Greenstead Gardens Parkstead Rd. Torwood Rd. 

Hawkesbury Rd. Pleasance Rd. 


The houses do not differg mch from those already described 
under Becontree. They are small, with either two or three bed- 
rooms, a bathroom, a kitchen-sculieyy and one or two living 
rooms. A small number are maisonettes with only two rooms, and 


these have the bath in the kitchen. The houses are generally 


in blocks of four, eight or twelve, with a few semi-detached 
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dwellings and longer blocks. There are however feweb long blocks 


than at Becontree, and in spite of the long central spine of 


Doverhouse Rd., whivh runs the whole length of the estate, none 
of the urban atmosphere engendered by the long straight rows in ! 
the main streets of Becontree. 

The cottages are with few exceptions two-story ones, of red- 
brick with dark grey slate roofs; stucco-fronted weathered to @ 
po grey; yellow brick with red-tiled roofs; or in a few cases 
cream-washed over brick with dark grey slate roofs. 

There are considerably more large houses (five mooms and 
over) at Roehampton than at either Becontree or Watling, as the 
following table shows ;: 


‘ Oe HOUSES OF VARIOUS SIZES AT ROEHAMPTON, 1938-359 
F . 


Su ; Afsrd Two-roomed houses or flats 5% 

vy: y np Three-roomed houses 24% 
\) .Four-roomed houses (non-parlour type) 29% 

oH Wert Four-roomed houses (parlour-type). 15% 
“a oguehe- Five-roomed houses and over 2'Tp 


/At Becnntree there are only 15% of five-roomed houses, and at 
Watling 17%. In the present sample there are 24% with two and 
71% with three bedrooms, compared with 39% and 56% on the whole 
, threebed 
eatate. From several of the swmfroomed houses come complaints 
the third 
that swe/bedrooms mraexnaktxenaugkhxx is too small. 
~ The front gardens vary in size, but are never large. some 
are about five feet deep, others 10 to 15 ft., and they are 
usually pkanned laid out in flower-beds, though a small number 
are now being used for growing vegetables. A few houses have 


virtuaadty no front garden, except for a marrow flower-bed , but 


© 
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in these cases there is a ie Kost verge about 12-15 ft. 


wide between the fronts of the houses and the pavement. 

in the longer roads an attempt has been made to break 
the continuity by small variations in exterior design, such as 
steeper roofs with dormer windows, and houses set back from the 
pavement at different distances. Some houses run sideways off | 
the streets in closes with a green plot of lawn in front of them 
with trees, and enclosed by well-kept hedges. Similmr lawns are 
also jeune at the corners and ends of the long main roads and 
in the centres of side streets running of fithem. 


The age-structure of the Roehampton sample differed from 


that of the two other housing estates by the larger number of 
Old people (20% over 60) and the smaller number of young ones 


(20% under 40). Barely half the families inberviewed had chil- 
dren, this conforming with the exceptionally high middle-aged 
element (60% aged 40-60), which was higher than in any of the 
other samples in the present survey. 


s 
The clas-structure of the sample bears out the general im- 


pression that Roehampton is a "high-class" estate; 70% were C's, 
a proportion exceeded only in Ilfotd and Bournville in the pre- 


sent survey. The larger proportion of five-roomed houses is | 


further evidence of the "classiness" of Roehampton. So is the 
distribution of occupations of chief wage-earners, the chief of 


which were : 


21% employed in offices 


17% " transport 
12% , " factories 
A tt 
9% trade and commerce 
64 : 8 | " “lvay 
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The general impression is also borne out by an investigator's 
note on the general bearing of Roehampton people, whith may be 
contrasted with that of Becontree people (cf. supra pp.52-53)3 - 


"Generally speaking the people are pleasant and intelligent, 
of good working-class C types. A number speak of themselves 
with approbation as ‘working-class people' in a 'working- 
class district'. Women are usually tidy and neat, comfort- 
ably rather than smartly dressed, and children are well 
cared for and neatly dressed.” 


There were a few complaints of rowdyism and destructive be- 
haviour on the part of the children on the estate (cf. Young's 
remarks on’ the damage done to trees at Becontree by children) : 


"I'd like to see the kiddies respect the trees. They do so 
much damage." (F45D, Lysons Walk; no children in household). 


"People wikk should not be mixéd up. Put those with large 
families on another estate if they can't keep respectable 
and look after their children here. We're not snobs, but 
it spoils things when the children run wild and spéil your 
flowers and everything. ,here should be more police super- 
vision too. You hardly ever see a policeman up here." (M55C, 
F55C, Bleasance Rd.; no children in household). 


One of the main grievances of Roehamptonians is the inad- 
equacy of the transport services. This is largely due to the 
fact that shopping facilities warez are poor - only about a dozen 
shops now serve the whole estate - so that many housewives go. 
into EWSHAK Hammersmith for their weekly shopping, Putney being 
considered too expensive. . Before the war there were two bus 
services running the whole length of the estate ;: 


~O, eveyy ten minutes (4 minutes in rush-hours) from Roe- 
hampton to Putney, Fulham, Kensington, the “est End and 
Hackney Wick. : 

72A, Roehampton every ten minutes to Hammersmith; also 72, 
Hammersmith every 15 minutes to Tolworth. 


The 72 and 72A services have now been with drawn, leaving the SO 


+. 2 


as the only link between the top pert of the estate and the 
rest of London. People who live in the lower part of the 
estate can als» make use of the 37, which runs along the 


Upper Richmond Read from Hounslow to Peckham via Putney and 


Clapham. 

there are also complaints thet the buses do not work 
either early enough or late enough, and a few grumbles about 
the alleged offhandedness and inconsiderateness on the part of 
bus personnel: 


"I do think there should be a better service for people 
here. There used to be a 72 going to Hammersmith. Now 
there's nothigg g@trexk straight there. You have to walk 
to Roehampton Lane (about a quarter of a mile) to get 
one, and for a woman with a shopping bag and groceries 
it's a long way there and back.” (M55C). 


"Yes, there's not ehough attention paid on the buses to 

the working mane And quite a xXgk third of the women on 
this estete shop at Hammersmith, it's cheaper than Putney. 
the drivers take adwantage of the shortage; they don't 
treat people well. The trains up to the est End and @ 
City are very crowded too, stuffy and no air in them. — 
Transport services could be a lot better." (M55C). 


"My husband goes to Hammersmith. He has to wait ten 

minutes or a quarter of an hour for a 30 bus, then he 

has to get out at the bottom and walk aléng to the Rail- 

way Hotel and wait for a 73. Whereas before the war we 

had one bus that would take us straight to Hammersmith. 

The buses are supposed to run every 7% minutes, but the 
conductors and drivers feel they can do what they like, 

so they do. In the village they just sit about and say, 

'Now shall we run to time, or shall we take it easy?'" (F25C). 


"My husband has to walk to Putney because he has to catch 
the first train at 5.%1 and the buses here don't start 
until 7 aem. Bank Molidays he has to wajk the whole way 
to Walham &raws Green. The bus service is terrible here. 
It's all right t@ walk to Putney, but to carry your shop- 
ping back is difficult, but I'd sooner carry my shopping 

back than livg in Fulham again." (F50D). | 
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10. WATLING ° 


Watling is the fourth largest of the L.C.C. cottage housing 
estates. Its 18,619 inhabitants (equivalent to a town the size 
of Yeovil, Gainsborough or Ormskirk, bat embedded in Hendon's 
144,000) lived in 1939 in 4,031 houses with 15,230 rooms. The 
estate was built almost entirely during the four years 1927-30. 
It occupies 386 acres, including 41 acres of open spaces, and is 
planned with a density of 10.7 cottages to the acre, or rather 


fewer than at Becontree. 

The whole estate has a more rural atmosphere than becontreeé, 
There are more trees, both in the central park and along the 
roads of the estate, and fewer of the long straight roads that 


give Becontree its superficially monotonous aspect. Ruth Durant pA 


( sree 
describes it as follows :; a 5 


"The natural charm of the place with its hills, its trees 

and its Silkstream was preserved, and gives a fine setting 

to the red, brown and white cottages. M&ny of the new streets 
bear the names of the old fields on which they have been 
built. Gardens and open spaces are reminders of the rural 
traditiong of the site, particularly the pleasant greens 
which some of the streets possess. Watling Park and some 

of the allotments occupy the ground of the former Sheveshill 
ig 9 Airgas only common fields in medieval Hendon." ("Watling, 
DPPe 1-2 7 


In the course of the present survey 100 interviews were made 


in the following 22 streets : 


Abbots Rd. Dryfield Rd. Horsecroft Rd. 
Blessbury Rd. Fortescue Rd. Islip Gardens 
Blundell Rd. Fourland Walk Langham Rd. 
Boston Rd. Bervase Kd. Littlefield Rd. 
Colchester Rd. Goldbeaters Grove Montrose Avenue 
Deans Way Hook Walk Norwich Walk 
Deans Walk Horsecroft Lane Park Croft 


Trevor Rd, 
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The houses in all these streets are very similar to those 
at Beotatres and Roehampton. There are more stucco- and wood- 
faced houses than at Becontree, but the great majority are of 
red brick. The proportionsgf# of houses of various sizes differs 
hardly at all from that at Becontree, viz. 

HOUSES OF VARIOUS SIZES AT WATLING, 1938-39 


Two-roomed houses or flats 3% 

Three-roomed houses 33% 

ot Four-roomed houses (Non-parlour type) 25% 

rr Four-roomed houses (Parloub type) 22% 
ge Five-roomed houses and over 1 


There were thus 55% of the houses with two bedrooms and 42% 
with three or more, compared with 63% with two bedrooms and 35% 
vem three in the sample. As at Roehampton, several people in 
the Piee~rovnin houses complained that the third bedroom was 
too smalls: 

"The third bedroom should be larger. Two boys have to use 
it, and its not big enough for both their beds." (FS0D, 
wife of transport worker with five children). 

The great grumble of Watling dwellers is the stove in the 

living room, which as already mentioned (supra, pe46) is fitted 


(on all the three L.C.C. estates in the present survey, and is 


h bh. 
vw \ \ very unpopular in all of them. Listen to some Watling housewives : 
» {9 pe "The stove, we've spent £8 on coal. It won't cook, and 
| ' : you don't even get any hot water! (F55C). 


| "The oven in the living room is useless i won't even keep 
| plates warm." (F45C). 


"Interoven a bad thing, quite unsuitable for a woman to 
clean." (F40C). 


‘ “A hot water system worked from the oven stove. . ayers 
only have to put in a damper and it'd be all right. wha (a 
one on the estate would like that dome. They all complain 


about the ite n (rte, 
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"Look at this stove. I never use it. Every time it's 
Opened soot falls all over the room. I've asked for a 

new one though, in case of air raids. It was so incon- 
venient when the gas was cut off. But really one should 

be able to at least put a saucepan or a kettle on the fire, 
it's wastey of coal, isn't it?" (F55C). 


Shortly before the war a referendum was held among Watling 
residents as to whether this stove, uneconomical with fuel, in- 


efficient as a heater or cooker and hard to clean, should be 


changed. Since the war, however, all question of changing them 


ee 


as naturally been shelved. | 
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‘Ih the present sample, the distribution of ages conforms 


pretty closely to the average for the three housing estates, 
showing a marked preponderance of middle-aged people and fewer 
Old people than the average for the whole survey. As at Roe- 
hampton rather more families interviewed had children than had 
not. 

The sample was also fairly eventy divided between C and D 
class, with a slight excess of D's (54%). The six most frequent 


occupations of chief wage-earners were : 


Factory workers 18% 
Transport workers 13% 
Building workers 12% 
Pensioners 11% 
Office workers 10% 
Labourers 10% 


The flesh and blood behind all these statistics is brought 


to life by the following sketches of Watling life as seen on a 
day early in October 1941 ; yy res VW, 
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"The whole of the shopping centre is crowded with women, 
about half of them standing and chatting. : 
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"Three F18D, all flashily but dirtily dressed, heavily 
made up, stockingless, dirty-heeled, dirty-handed, talk- 
ing loudly about boys, stroll up the hill of the shopping 
centre, all licking at ice-cream cones. They laugh as 
one of them gets a piece on her nose by mock accident." 


"M25C, freewheeling at moderate speed down hill of shopping 
centre, weaving in and out of pedestrians, is suddenly con- 
fronted with a group of children carelessly and leisurely 
crossing the road. He pulls up in a long skid. The chil- 
dren laugh, but M25C goes on as though nothing had happened." 


"F25C, small, dainty, bespectacled, is pushing a broken- 
down pram, containing F10C and F7C across the road. As 

it mounts the kerb it gives a crack, and the bottom falls 
on to the axles. F25C looks underneath the pram, then 
shouts at F10C, 'Go orn, get aht, yer big goomp. Look wot 
yer been and gorn an! done. Quick!' She helps her out with 
a thump on the back. Then to FP7C, 'You too.’ She then 
goes into a shop, leaving F&C struggling on the side of 
the pram to get out. While she is in the shop, the two 
children gaze with mixed concerm and amusements underneath 
the pram. When the mother comes out, F7C starts to push 
the pram. F25C says, ‘Come back with that, or I'll pay 
yer.' The child brings the pram back and stands holding 
the handle ready to push. F28C, 'Take yer hands off, 
gormless' and she yanks the child's hand off the pram's 
broken handle. Neither of the children complain; they 
seem to smile at each other. The mother then puts one or 
two small purchases in the pram and strides off with the 
two children following in the rear." 


"Throughout the afternoon, whenever Inv. passed the spot, 
M70D was sittingin the shadow at the top of the steps 
leading up to the private door of a laundgry." 

"F35C comes out of grocer's, sees M9C looking in the win- 
dow of the shop next door, stamps up to him, gives him a 
clout on the ear nearly knocking him off his feet, * 
says, 'I thought I told you to wait there for me&. e 
boy does not complain." 


"FS0D is walking up the shopping centre with an ice-cream 


cone, accompanied by F6D, also with en ice-cream cone. 
FSOD puts her tongue out and licks the ice cream. F6D 
eats her ice cream in a similar way. Then she knocks a 


piece down the front of her frock. Her mother wipes it 
off with her own handkerchief, and says, ‘Cord strike me, 
you're a mucky one. Your father'd make you different if 
he wasn't fighting Nasties', but she doesn't strike the 
child, and walks on holding her hand." | 
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Conversé&tion in the stepping centre is more about domes- 
tic matters than about anything else : : 


"F50C : Christmas is coming, you know. if 

F45C : I'll say it is. Have you seen Woolworth's lately? 

F50 : Yes, tinsel and decorations. I don't Know who can 
afford that this year. | 

F45 : Yes, and the booze. Nobody'll be apne to afford to 
get drunk this year. 

F50 : Now. I've got two bottles of por ‘an already before 
it goes up any more. Five and s each I had to pay. 
Of course it's good, but five sixl 


F45 : And beer's one and seven a Aime. That will be up 
before Christmas. 

F50 : Wonder if we'll get a turkey. 

F45 :; Course you won't. You might get one at the Ritz or. 


the Dorchester, not here 
F50 : I know. They talk avout equality of sacrifice, but 


I don't see it. Ooh! /I meamt to tell you, did you 
know they took a movie of this? Yes, I saw it on the 


pictures yesterday./’ Just opposite Pegley's it was. Coo, 


it did look stra « I could hardly believe my eyes. 
They only had it for a couple of mkmmkmx seconds. It 
was a Mx@xt.Ministry of Information thing, 'Dig for 
Victory' or something." 


"F25C : You ought to hear Florrieg grumble, and her with only 


one to look 


ter too. 

» She ought to have three, like me. She'd know 
what it's/like then. 

(1) : I don’t know, some people, all they do is grumble. 
I'd like to know how you and me'd get on if we spent all 
day at fhe gate grumbling. 

(2) : Yesj to hear her talk you'd think she fad the woes of 
the world on her shoulders. 

(1) : Yeg, anybody'd think that kid was a master criminal, 
the Way she goes on about it. 

(2) 3 doesn't ill treat it, though. 

(1) : Oh no, that she doesn't, mst say that for her. Ia 

admit I'd soek it occasionally, the way it carries on. 

Still, it's all her own fault. If it was mine it 

wouldn't be like it. She ought to have three to look 

after, like you." 
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There are so many children on a large housing estate, and 
provision for their le&igure is, or should be,such an important 
feature of the planning of the estate that it is of some inter- 
est to see what Watling children actually do with their spare 


time : “Wis 12 urliat pue rf r] 10'D tM efacsved ' 


"A half-torn-down poster is on the wall of an air raid 
shelter; it says somethi about fire-fighting. F11C, 
F7C, F6C are passing it Te, watching them is hidden by 
a corner of an opposite shelter). F11C picks at the loose 
edges and tears a wide strip off the poster. F7C and F6C 
follow her example. Then Inv. walks forward. F11C spots 
him and clouts FP7C, says, 'Stop doing that you little 

a wretch', then to F6C, 'I'll give you one as well if you 


don't stop, I'll tell that man of yer'. They then walk 
on, F11C dragging F6C by the shoulder when she hesitates." 


"F12C, M9C, M8C are gathered at the railings surrounding 
one of the green patches that are a feature of the Watling 
estate. They are pointing at acorns on a small tree. M9C 
says, 'Give me a bunk up, Dot'. Dot gives him a bunk up, 

' then sees Inv, and says, 'Come on down, Freddie, before 
that man sees you; look, he's got a bike, you can't run 
away.' M9C, backed up by M8C, replies, 'He won't hurt 
you; you don't mind us getting acorns, do you mister.'" 


"In one crescent off Watling Avenue Inv. passes three boys 
and two girls between five and eight (C and D) sitting on 
the kerb. F5D has no knickers ong, and occasionally she 
grabs the ddges of her skirt and stretches her arms out 
at her side. She has i filthy vest on, and her complexion 
is a blotchy pink. M8C is well @ressed, has a dirty face, 
and knees, is dark and tanned a deep dusky brown, is big 
and sturdy, and is playing marbles with himself. M&D, well 
patched clothes, grubby, wears heavy boots with hobnails, 
very thick socks, is poking down a drain with a stick. 
M6D, similarly dressed, pulls his mouth organ out of his 
trouser leg and séarts fiddling. FSC gets up and goes 
away as Inv. spots her; she is dragging a broken toy on 
the end of a string." 


"In Watling Park M5C comes up to Inv., says » 'Hallo', then 
after a pause, 'Watch me', and turns somersault on the 
grass." 


"In Watling Park, as Inv. watches children on the swings, 
F9C (on swing trying vainly to swing)says, 'Give us a push, 
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| please , mister. 


Go on, just to work me up. 
self then.' 
'Ta mister. 


I can do it 
Inv. does so, and after she has worked up, 
You can stop now if you don't want to do it 

any more. Ta.'" . 
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-D. FLATS 


No subject in the whole field of social science arouses 


"On the Continent, where wars and ixivasions had been fre- 


quent up to and beyond the middle of the century, defences 
were still important and had t6 be kept in working order. 
Necessarily such towns were compactly planned, with narrow 
streets and houses several stories high. As the population 
increased, the houses had t© be built higher and packed 
more closely within the restricting city walls. Every 
available building site was overcgrowded with dwellings, 
and the dwellings themsélves were overcrowded with people, 
the normal home in a oity being a flat. Citigens epuld 
only avoid these cramped quarters by risking their lives 
and property and living outside the walls. ... in the 
British Isles, Scofland alone, with its French connections, 
was in the Continéntal stream, and tenement flats were 
built in the great Scottish cities at a time when they were 
unknown in EngyYand." (Elizabeth Denby, “Europe Rehoused, 
1938, p25). 


"It is true, of course, that the ceklular form of habitation 


has hitherto been’comparatively uncommon in England. It 
is also true that most of the tenement houses which were 
built until recently were wretchedly ill-designed and ill- 
suited for the living of any decent kin@ of life (as also 
were many of the smeller houses). It is further true that 
most of the extensive Ekmuskuxuefx8ixkés colonies of flats 
that have been built of recent years are still for various 
reasons very imperfect habitations. Nevertheless it is 
eventually undeniable that the flat, if its own parti- 
cular problems of design are sufficiently studied, cak 
afford the pleasantest possible conditions of living for 

a very considerable proportion of the inhabitants of our 
towns. ... There &s one thing, however, which the inhab- 
tant of a flat must sacrifice. That is the possibility 

of walking straight out of his dwelling into a private 
garden of his own. ... Much of the present dislike of 

flats by many town-planning and housing authorities is 
compounded of superstition and prejudice rather than firmly 
based on reason.” (Thomas Sharp, "Town Planning", 1946, 

ype V6; 77, 79.3 | 


"Flats remain unpopular with the masses despite the most 


persistent propaganda by architectural playboys who want 
larger boxes of plasticine with which to indulge their 
creative fancy." (F.J.Osborn, "New Towns After the War", 
1942, p.13). 
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fiercer controversy than the time-honoured argument of houses 

Ve flats. As Miss Denby shows, the origin of the flat was the 
need for a lerge number of people to crowd together for safety 
within the walls of:a city. As there was no serious iastiave in 


/ WH 
England after the 17th site e S Hkad don cowiil iene able to. spread ‘ 


themselves during the great period of population increase between *#»™ 
1760 and 1900, and flats were anly built in a few of the very 
largest cities, where the pressure of numbers on space was so 
great as to force land values up in the centre to an extent whegre — 
the saving in land costs outweighed the extra cost of srecting 
a multi-story building. 
There can be no doubt, however, that flats are unpopular 
with the great majority of Bnglish people. in asserting that 
Mr. Osborn is certainly on the side of the angels. In the 


present survey, for every one person who said (in answer-to-the 


question, “what kind~of_house_wottd you reaitty like—to-tive—in 


if -you-sould-ehoose?") that they would like to live in a flat, 


ten said that they would like to live in a small house or bun- 


galow. Even dmong those actually kiving in flats, more yhan 
twice as many sata oaieaeé small house or bungalow we oar D4 
they_would like to say in their present or move to another flat. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this known entipathy to flats, 
other conshderations of pbihicy have led the London County Council 
to build four mfxm out of every ten dwellings they have erected 


as flats. Even in 1938-39, 15,448 out of the 17,971 dwellings 


erected by the L.C.C. were flats. 


This is one of the most interesting examples of public 


policy flying directly in the face of public opinion, and it 
is of especial interest, therefore,to examine the aiffPences, 
if any, in the reactions of flat-dwwllers to the various 
housing problems studied ih the present survey. 

Two blocks of flats in London were chosen for th= pxxxxnk 
special study, one of 369 flats at Fulham, built about 1932, dere 


and a very modern one of 119 flats at Kenfish Town, opened in 
1938. At Fulham 100 interviews and at Kentish Town 60 inter- 
views were done, which meant visiting every third or fourth 
flat and every other flat respectively. 


The age and class structure of the flats was very similar 


to that of the housing estates studied in the present survey, 
except that there were rather more old people, though still | 
fewer than the average for the whole sample. No B-class people 
at all were found, this being the only group completely devoid 
of B's, and the sample contained 42% C's and 58% D's. The 


principal jobs of chief wage-earners were ; | 


Services 17% 
Transport-workers 15% 
Pensioners 12% 
Office workers 10% 
Civil defence 9% 


The high figure for Kumkikak transport workers was due to &he 
fact that the Kentish Town flats were built on land owned by {s 


a railway company, so that railway workers had preference in ( 


(ne choosing} the tenants. 


f | 


Well over half the families in the sample of flats had 


children (59%). 


in the flat sample : 


79% like their houses, 

79% like their kitchens, 

27% would like to live in a flat, 

64% would like to live in a small house or bungalow. 


None have gardens, but 
78% would like to have a garden. 


All have baths. 


All rent their homes, but 
24% would like to own them. 


68% like the neighbourhood, 

66% would like to live in a town or suburb, 
14% would like to live in the country, 

93% experience no transport difficulties. 
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11. FULHAM FLATS 


The colony of flats studied in Fulham was Fulham Court, 
just off Fulham Road between Walham Green and Parsons Green. 
There are 369 flats in seven blocks, and 100 interviews were 
done during November 1941. These flats belong to the Pulham 
Borough Council, and were built about 1932. 

For a description of the district, see under Fulham Houses 
(supra, pp.8-13). 

The flatsg are built of yellow brick, an seven large, 
austere-looking £ave-steiey blocks. There are no lifts, and 
ages to the three upper floors is by means of dark and narrow 
staircases at either end and in the centre of each block. On 
each floor an iron ba&cony leads from the stairway to the front 
doors of about eight flats. The top story consists of a man- 
sard roof with one or two bedrooms for the third-floor flats. 

A central road through the flets is planted with mmmii an 
avenue of small trees. The biocks are separated by asphalted 
plaggrounds where the numerous children livitg in the flats 
play to the accompaniment of consideraBle noise, a feature 
which is much complained of (61% of the families interviewed 
had children) : 
| (Dislike) "these long balconies, children going up and 
down them on scooters on Bunday afternoons." (F35C). 
| "Each flat should have its own little balcony as in 


Burne-Jones House, so that children are not always play- 
_ ing on the balconies." (F45C). | 


} 


er 
VY ack "People are most unreasonable. It's always your children 
who are wrong, and theirs can do what they like." (F35D). 


"It's terribly noisy, especially on Sundays, then there's 
broken w@ndows all the time, cricket and football (F45D). 
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"Well, I don{t know. It's the noise. I'm on x night 
amitx work, always have been, and the children running 
up and down make it noisy. You can't stop them." (M6OD, 
transport worker). 


The absence of any sort of garden, except for one or two 
narrow strips of grass along the frontage of a road running 
into Fulham Rd. at right angles, gives the whole colony of 
flats a particularly grim and parade-ground atmosphere, which 
is relieved only by the avenue of trees already mentioned, and 
a number of shrubs in boxes and plants in pots, especially on 
the upper floors. The Bistrict Railway between Walham Green 
and Parsons Green Stations passes along the southern side of the 
estate, and separates it from Ee]BBook Common. \/ ww, fercei Ph, 

More than half the people in the interview sample were 

ia | middle-aged (40-60), and only 13% were old people. This was 
thee the second lowess figure in any of the twelve interview samples. 
| There wes a distinct preponderance of D-class (59%) as compared 
‘ee, people in the sample. Most of the chief wage- 
earners were in the Armed Forces, civil defence, offices or the 


| building trade : 


Office workers 17% 
Civil defence 16% 
Services 15% 
Building workers 12% 
Transport workers 8% 


In the Fulham Flats sample ;: 


74% liked their houses, 
67% liked their kitchens, 
222k% would like to live in a flat, 
68% would like to live in a small house or bungalow. 
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None had gardens, but 
88% would like to have a garden. 


All had baths. 


Wasv iio | All rented their homes, but 
26% would like to own them. 


508%% like the netighbourhood (cf. 65% at Bulham Houses), 
64% would like to live in a town or suburb, 
18x4% would 1iké to live in the country, 
94% experience #o transport difficulties (cf. 98% at 
Fulham Houses). 
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Some investigators’ impressions of the peopke living in 


\the Fulham flats : 


AsO. "The inhabitants seem eheerful and friendly; much chatting 
on balconies and in doorways. People call out to each 
“1) ) other passing by. There did not seem to be much chat from 


one block to another. Frequent mentions of neighbours, but 
not always unfavourable ;: 
F40D :'{I've lived on this mmkakz balcony nine years, 
and I've never had a cross word with my neighbours.’ 
F35D : 'We had a dreadful woman underneath us at first, 
she knocked on the ceiling every time the children 
made a sound, but we've had two ever such nice women 
since.' 
Many hushands were casual labourers, and any feeling of 
social security seemed completely unknown. Money worries 
were mentioned very often. Rents seemed high to them, but 
at the same time worth the effort. As an example of the 
earlier life led by one of the tenants, a pleasant Scottish 
F55C 3 
'I can remember times in Scotland when we had to go 
out and steal food for the children, really steal, 
potatoes out of the garden, anything else we could 
get.' 
They seemed very satisfied with the neighbourhood, more so 
than people in Dagenham or Watling ('I was born here'), and 
many could not imagine living anywhere else. Most of the 
housewives seemed livelier and more intelligent than in 
Ilford or other parts of Fulham. The standard of personal 
cleanliness was hot as high ab at Watling, but they were 
neater in dress than the women in Dagenham - few Fulham 
women go out in curlers, the majority wear hats. Like the 
women in Dagenham, they mention the ugliness and monotony 
of the surroundings, meaning the Court, not Fulham itself, 
to which they seem very attached." 
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"In these flats people can't help being very conscious of 
their neighbours, and for the few that say, 'I keep myself 
to myself’, there are many who say positively that they like 
or dislike their immediate neighbours. In the case of friend- 
liness between neighbours, it appears to be more of the 
balcony and doorstep chat kind than visiting and things done 
in common. The most strongly marked tendency is the class 
distinction (cf. numerous references in the interviews to 
‘sorting people out'). One F40D was very voluble about this, 
and F60D, FSOD and F25D living in the same block all agreed 
and had similar remarks to make ;: 

F40D : 'Tt's not so bad here now, We all get on, but 

I was moved out of rooms into Wyfold Road flats. Well, 
after a week I wanted to go back to my rooms, I did, 
honest, though I hated them really, paying 15s. 3d. 

for two rooms and sharing the convenience with three 
other families, G2 sgustings but the people in the flats 
above me and next door! he language was awful and the 
noise. They was a rough lot, those. I try to bring 
my children up respectable, but all the others there 
used to throw stones at them because they wouldn't use 
that awful language and didn't want to play their dirty 
games. I asked the superintendent to move me to a- 
nother flat, the noise and the lanfuage was that 
shocking, and he did, but he said, ‘You go where you're 
put and think yourself lucky'. “hey've no thought for 
putting good temants together. Those new fiats in the 
Fulham Palace Koad, they've got awful people into. 

Why couldn't we have those and dirty bad tenants come 
here? (N.B., This is quite a common complaint). They 
spoil the neighbourhood for others. fYfeople up there 
own their own houses. There's two nice old ladies 

with their own house just by these flats, and they're 
always givig sweets and things to the kids, they're 
ever so nice to# them, but those kids are disgusting, 
they go doing their business down the steps of that 
house. It's filthy, doing their business on the door- 
steps of nice houses.' 


There were also complaints about the Borough Council's 
regulations for tenants of the flats : 


F40D : Your soul's not your own. They want to know all 
your private business. Why should they worry as long as 
they know you're in regular work. If you can show them a 
paid-up rent-book from your last place, why should they 
come round nosing? They're so frightened of you having 
lodgers, you can't have anyone to stay for above a fort- 
night, and then you ask permission for that. I don't 


think they should interfere with your private life. 


12. KENTISH TOWN 


The second colony of flats covered by the present survey 


is situated in York Rise, Kentish Town, alongside the L.M.5S. 


line from Kentish Town to Gospel Oak. There are 119 flats in 
five blocks, and 60 interviews were done here in December 1941. 
The flats belong to the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company, but have been leased for 88 years to the St. Pancras 
House Improvement Society. ‘the tenants moved in in May}: 1938. 
Ags the land on which the flats are built belongs to the 
railway company, most of the original tenants came from railway 
property scheduled for demolition in the neighbourhood of iuston 
Station. in the spring of 1942 more than half the tenants of 
the flats were still from this area, and a guarter of them were 
employees of the L.lM.S. 
The railway connections of the estate are responsible for 
the five blocks being named after early railway pioneers ;: 
Brunel House, 
Faraday House, 
Newcomen House, 
Stephenson House, 
Trevithick House. 
these five blocks are built of red brick, with grey tiles 
and one or two balconies let into each flat. ‘the front door of 


each flat is painted bright red. 


Outside there are flower-beds, in wartime converted to 


allotments for growing vegetables, playgrounds for the children, 


wired in to prevent balls breaking windows, washing lines, with 


a» % « 
posts surmounted by gaily coloured emblems, roses and thistles. 
Bicycle sheds and air raid shelters are also provided, and the 
whole place looks well kept and very tidy. 

There are no lifts, but only 15 steps separate each of the 
four stories on the well-lit (in peacetime; in wartime the ex- 
tensive gak glass windows up the whole length of the stairway 
have to be blacked out), and comparatively few people complain 
of the stairs. Where they do, they live on the gram third floor, 
and find the 45 steps too much for them. In one-cas@ a péBBOn 
living on the ground floor wanted to go up to the top floor to 
a void having. her windows broken by-children throwing balls. 

Though there was universal praise for the conveniences of 
the flats (84% liked them), and especially of the kitchens 
(90% liked them), investigators had the impression that the 
residents were not completely happy or satisfied : 


"In spite of much enthusiasm for the flats : 'It's all you 
could wish', 'They've every convenience', Inv. had the im- 
pression the inhabitants were not as Rappy as, for instance, 
the tenants at Fulham or Watling. There was a wistful 
longing for 'a little house’, but no-one wished to grumble. 
There is a feeling of dullness, ‘You can't see nothing', 
'You could lie here dead for days and no-one would know' 
(this came from more than one woman), or R&R F75D's 'I like 
to watch a good fight’. The hot water, however, was much 
appreciated and much commented on, e.g. F45D's 'I'm always 
washing something, it's so handy. There was much 'keeping 
oneself to oneself’, and Inv. did not observe very much 
chatter among the tenants, unlike Fulham flats, where two 
women could be seen gossiping any time of the day. Trades- 
men are only allowed on the premises by permission, “he 
coal-man is a centre of attraction, and much anxious hang- 
ing out of the windows goes on when he is arouni. The in- 
terior of the flats had a very well-kept look. The cream 
walls and blue-painted doors looked attractive, particular ly 
with china displayed on the dressers. A fair amount of 
complaint about the noisiness off the flats and neighbours. 
A definite feeling of social insecurity; money worries often 
mentioned," 
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"There is no social or community life at all in the 
flats, and there are the usual two classes, those who 
"keep themselves to themselves' and those who gossip with 
the neighbours. One of the former class, F40C, was par- 
ticularly bitwr about the way allsorts are mixed up to- 
gether : 
'You'll find the railway people are quite different 
from the others. We stick together and like to keep 
ourselves quiet. But these others, they're always 
popping in and out, and their children the same. The 
noise they make is awful. You can't alter them, 
they'll never be altered now.! 

On the whole the flats appeared to be cuite well kept. 
Snxknexwhaike They look clean, and the decorations, which 
have not been touched since they were done three years 
ago, look fresh. But nearly all the flats Inv. visited 
were untidy, send in many of them the beds were unmade 
both morning and afternoon. This was not only the case 
where women also went out to work, but with housewives 
also, who blamed it on the war, ‘the rush to get all the 
meals at different times now’ and ‘the time it takes to 
shop.' The war is a major factor in keeping some families 
in the flats. ‘hey are all absolutely satisfied with the 
conveniences, but several do want to move out altogether 
or get into a different flat, and the attitude is ‘you 
can't think of doing anything with the war ag or ‘you've 
got to stay where you are $111 after the war.' As to the 
future, the interviewees were very unimaginative, per- 
haps because their flats are so very modern. ere was a 
tendency to say, 'Oh, I expect they'll build flats', with- 
out showing any enthusiasm at the prospect. They seem 
‘space conscious!', and can't hope for small houses in an 
area so near the centre of London." 


The age-structure of the York Rise flats sample is very 
close to the average for the whole 1100 interviews, with 


Varwen | 27% aged under 40 asf against 31%, 
leg ye 53% 40-60 " 48%, and 
V2 an | . 204 * ever GO * . 21%. 
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There are considerably more old and fewer young people than 
at the Fulham flats, so that it is not surprising to find that 
fewer families have children than at Fulham (57% compared with 
61%). The C and D classes are more evenly divided atKEntish 
Town than at Fulham, however, (44%6, 56D). The jobs of the 


chief wage-earners in the sample are weighted by the fact that 


so many of the tenants are railway workers : 


Transport workers 22% 

Services oo 

\ ave. Pensioners 20% 

(a | Labourers 12% 
Most family incomes in thse flats ranged between @2%@ 


£2 10s. and £4 a week; with a few old age pensioners existing 
a few 
on sums like &l or £1 10s. a week and mmmm going above £5. 


- Rents vary from 5s. 7d. for a single room to 19s. 9d. for 


five rooms. 

Each @lat is fitted with a very modern kitchenette, con- 
taining ang electric cooker, gas copper, sink twa with two 
draining boards, built <in Saeed, Jeadit~ in cupboards, in- 
cluding. Hot water was heated by the living room stove. All 
had baths, and 87% had sevarate bathrooms. There was an ex- 
ceptionally high appreciation of the lsabour-saving devices of 
the kitchens, and 80% couki think of no alterations they would 
like done to them. 

The district in which York Rise is situated is in the north- 
ern part of Kentish Town, about five minutes’ walk from both 

the south-east corner of 
the shopping centre near Tufnell Park Station and/Pabliament 
Hill Fields. The nearness of the "Fields" as they are called, 
is very much appreciated, and 38% like the district for the 


fresh air, 32% for the situation and 15% for the walks and 
QuixxinuxRoehampkeanxamk In none of the other 


places surveyed do so many people comment fevourably on the 


open spaces. 
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freshness of the air; only in Roehampton and the garden cities 

is the situation so much liked; and only in Roehampton, with 

its adjacent Richmond Park and Wimbledon Common do so many 

people spontaneously mention parks and walks as a favourable 
feature of the neighbourhood. Some typical comments of this kind 3: 


"Well, you're near the Fields for the children.” (F45D) 
"It's nice surroundings and good air. The children are much 
healthier up here. I shouldn't like to go back down there 

again (Euston)". (F40D). 
"The Fields are near, It's very open and healthy for chil- 
dren." ({F45C). 


in the Kentish Town sample : 
84% liked their houses, 
90% liked their kitchens, 
S2p would like tp liva@sin a flat, 
60% would like to live‘in a small house or bungalow. 


None had gardens, but 


sa 2 like to have a garden- this is easily the 
owest figure found anywhere for wanting to have a 
garden. 


All rented their homes, but 
17% would like to own them. 


78% like the neighbourhood, 

69% would like to live in a town or suburb, 
10% would like to live in the country, 

92% experience no transport difficulties. 
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To the housewife, as we have ween, the kitchen is the 
| kimg-pin of the house. I1t is her workshop. In particular, 


’ whet 8 ee Bere ew - 
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it is the place where she cooks, and prepares meals. Other 


things are also done in kitchens, such as eating, washing and 
listening to the wireless, but the distinguishing mark of a 
a kitchen is that it is cooked in. The name "kitchen" is indeed 


derived from the German word kochen, to cook. 


os In the course of the present survey considerable diffi- 


Q 


culty was caused by the nomencieturai—confus ion in connection | 
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with kitchens. Some people call the room where they cook the 
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kitchen and the room where they eat the living room. Others 
call the room where they cook the scullery and the room where 
they eat the kitchen. Yet others cook in a kitchenette or in 
a back kitchen, and eat in a living room or a kitchen. The 

middle-class distinction of a scullery for washing up in, a : 
kitchen for cooking in, a dining room for eating in and a sitting, : 


¢ 
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morning or drawing room for sitting in after meals is never 


found in working-class homes. The terms "dining room", "morning 

room" and ie ee wre not encountered at all in the 
C&D | 

working-class mart/interviews in the survey. | 


To overcome this difficulty of nomenclature, it was always 


made clear by the interviewer that by "kitchen" was meant the | 
usually | | 
place where cooking/took place, irrespective of whether the 


| a housewife called the room a kitchem, a back kitchen,mr a kitchenette 


eu 


or a scullery. Frequently there wepe two cooking stoves, a gas 


cooker and a coal range. In wmittzgk these cases the room with 
the coal range was usually the one the housewife called the 


kitchen, even theugh she might very rarely use it for cooking, 


and the room with the gas cooker, which was the one usually used 
for preparing meals in, was called the scullery or back kitchen. 
In the whole survey there was much less satisfaction with 

kitchens than with houses - greater dissatisfaction might be ex- 
pected with the part than with the whole ;: 

56% definitely liked their kitchen (compared with 

72% liking their home}; 
27% definitely disliked their kitchen (compared 


| with 14% disliking their home); and 
| 17% were undecided one way or the other. 
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There was relatively little variation between opinions in 


the four different types of housing, except that the flats showed 
the 
a markedly higher degree of satisfaction; mm@ kitchens of the 


old houses and new housing estates nearly tied in unpopplarity : 


“gt 51% in the 61d Houses liked their kitchens, 
| 57% at the Garden Cities liked their kitchens, 

50% on the Housing Bstates liked their mmmmsex kitchens, and 
79% in the flats liked their kitchens. 


The six most liked areas were : 


oF Kentish Town (flats) 719% 


a4 \ Fulham (flats) 67 % 
Tey Bournville (garden city) 66% 
| hain, ) Roehampton (housing estate)61% 
Bh Ry ees Birmingham (old houses) 58% 

oo Fulham (houses, old) 58% 


The six most disliked areas were ; 
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Portsmouth (old houses) 42% 
' Worcester (old houses) 40% 
Watling (housing estate) 38% 


Letchworth (garden city) 


i ae 


Fulham (old houses) 27% 

Ilford (old houses) 26% 
Three ( 
Rour out of the six most liked groupaé of ketchens were : 


built after 1918, and five out of the six most disliked were 
built before 1914. The age of the kitchens is thus a less 
clear-cut factor in liking or disliking a kitchen than for a 
house e 

As regards the age of the kitchen-users, howgver, the 
same tendency is found as for houses. ‘Yeople under 40 are 
more critical of their kitchens than people over 40 ;: 


50% of people under 40 like their kitchens, 
59% t? tt ovbr r? t? 1? t? " 


30% of people under 40 dislike their kitchens, 
25% tt tt over tt n it rt ‘ 


This may partly account for the fact that the place with the 


hichest proportion of peonle under 40 in the present sample, 
Becontree (42%) is not among the first six areas for kitchen- 
popuargtity, though the p!ace with the highest proportion of 
over 40's is the highest also from the point of view of 
et téhon-desatis teddies 

group 


Other significant/differences between people who like 


their kitchens may be briefly summarised ;: 


Very slightly more men (58%) than women (56%) like 
their kitchens, but there is no corresponding dif- 
ference in kitchen-dislikes. 


People who have been living in their homes for 3-10 
years like their kitchens most (57%), and those 
who have been living there for less than three 

years like them least (54%) /.kmkxkhexkurxexkxprax 

perkianxakxkikahennedi akikarx 


rent 
People who gwu their houses tend to both like (58%) and 
dislike (28%) their kitchens very slightly more than 
those who own them (56% and 26% respectively). 
We have already noted (Chapter IV, p.4) the strong correlation 
between houge-satisfaction and kitchen-satisfaction: 
82% of those who like their kitchens also like their 
houses, and only 4% of this group dislike their houses; 
36% of those who dislike their kitchens also dislike 
their houses, and 43% like their houses. 
There is a correlation of 92% between liking kitchens and liking 
houses, which is an excepbionally high one. 


some Pypical Kitchens 


We have already examined, onfi pe9 of Chapter IV (see Plan 6), 
a typical kitchen from the York Rise flats, which is the most 
kitchen-satisfactort area encounftered in the present survey. 
These kitchenettes are fitted with electric cookers, sinks with 
two draining boards, gas coppers, and a row of built-in cupboards, 
including larder and broom-cupboard. “+hey seem to have been very 
carefully planned, and contein almost everything that a hoase- 
wife is likely to need, Indeed, the repeated refrain, "it's got 
every convenience" from every other housewife in the sample be- 
comes almgst monotonous. Only two out of sixty housewives at 
¥ork Rise have any complaints at all about their kitchens, viz. 


"Well, I'd like it harger." (F45D, 5-room flat, 8 per- 
sons). 


"Tt's a scullery-kitchen. We have?% to eat in the 
living room. I think a living room should be kept 
separate." (F55C, 4-room flat, 5 persons). 


ya a 
Both these people complain of the ‘size of the kitchen 
and not at all 
ratherxthan of its equipment. Four others have reservations in 


oh 


their praise of the York Rise kitchens ;: 


"It's all right, but you've got to have electric, and 
it's expensive,gone and six a week's not right. “he 
rates have gous up too." (F50D, 5-room flat, 4 adults). 

extending 

"Well, I haven't got the fmkding/table." (F25D, 2-room 
flat, 4 persons). 


"It's all right except for the bath being in it. It 
makes evrything steamy." (F40D, 2-room flat, 3 persons). 


The complaints here embody mainly defects due to the small size 
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of two-room flats, viz. lack of an extending table and presence 

of a bath. The kitchenettes of the larger flats both have an ex- 

tending table and lack the bath, which is am a Sqparase bathroom. 
A typical inconvenient kitchen is shown in Plan 7. et is : 


a 


on Colchester Koad, Watling, where 38,-disitike thein kitchens. 
Its disadvantages may be listed as follows : | 


1. Copper very difficult to clean. 
f 2. Larder gets heat from gas stove and copper on one 
a AL side, from sun on outside wall on ether side. 
KA - &- No ventilation for fumes from gas stove or dteam 
i y from copper. 
bA, Lr” 4. Draught from window when people stand at sink, 
- | ¢, £5. No back to cupboard supplied by L.C.C., except for 
| / sweating wall, till husband fitted one. 


[oa ee kitchen is figured in Plan 11 (which is the 


ground floor of the hedrooms figured in Plan 9 and discussed in 


Chapter V, pp.2-3). Here the copper is in the bathroom next 
door to the kitchen, instead of the copper being in the kitchen 
and the bath in the bathroom upstairs as in the Be Colchester Rd. 


house (Plan 7). An Ascott Water-heater (gas) over the sink pro- 


vides hot water in small quantities for washing up ebc., but is 


not used at present owing to the expemse. This kitchen, which 


Esa 
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the housewife, F45D, whose husband is a cabinet-maker and social 
secretary of the Watling Community Centre (see fuller description 
On pee of Chapter VW}, calls a scullery has five doors in it, one 
to the garden, one to the living room, one to the bath room, one 
to the larder and one to the coal cellar. F@5D does not like 
this. Nor does she lilge the coal cellar being indoors, as it 
makes eveyything dirty when the coalman comes (this very fre- 
quent grumble is more fully discussed in Chepters XV & XVI). 

More kitchens are illustrated in Plans 12-27, which will 
be xkkuskrated referred to at various points in the text. 


The Process of Cooking 


Cooking is ee R a preeeee of bor aa 3 food in various Ways. 
: yt Meg 1 } 73% “rel ¢ cd 
fire heating agent is Aa gas/or or Soul. (Ina London street 
sample in May 1942, 


81% said they used gas for cooking 


15% : s : lectricity " . 
7% oal 
1% r? | tf oil tt 


(including 4% using both gas and coal). 
This confirms the findings of a survey done *mxBkuxmay before 
u 

the war in Stepney, where cooking eqipment might be expected to 
be rather old-fashioned ; 

88% had gas stoves 

5% had gas rings 
4% had electric stoves 
64% had coal ranges. 


The interesting point is that though two-thirds had coal ranges, 


only 2@&% 24% had nothing else to cook by : 


| SAGER had coal ranges - gas stoves 
Sah ‘ ~ 1 688 rings 
O% " “ me l€ctric Stoves 


mm YA: 2 a AUgy 
iN AO ‘ “Pypical Fulham family,/ 
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Cooking, then, is for the majority of working-class housewives 
a process done on gas-stoves, and it is significant to find only 
1% of complaints about gas stoves in the present survey. There 
are a great many more grumbles about the coal stoves with which 
many modern small houses are fitted, but these are rarely if ever 
used. (See fuller discussion of this, infra p.--). 

Cooking is done on a stove or range with pots and pans. How 
nemy pote and pans? Ideally, said Stepney housewives, before 
the wab : 


4 sgaucepans 
2 pie-dé&shes 
2 frying-pans. 


Actaally, in typical Fulham households during the war ;: 


{. Af. (Information to be inserted) 
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Compare/typical middle-skuxclass household (M30B, F30B, FOB) at 
the same time : 


8 saucepans 


2 frying-pans 
| ll pie-dishes or casseroles 
F 1 colander. 


10 a wy : 
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4 §ko »: father (labourer), mother, sons 
AT (fruiterer), 16 (fruiterer), 12, 9, 6, 26, 18 , earming £5 8s. 
a week between them, paying 16s, a week for three rooms, cooking 


on gas stove, had four meals a day : 


MEAL TIME DISHES COOKED DAY BEFORE INTERVIEW 


Break@ast 8 a.m. Eggs 


\ Dinner 1 pem. Meat, potatoes, beans; plums 
ye ‘| and custard. 
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Tea 5 Pele Tea. 
Supper - No cooking. 


And on Sunday : 


Breakfast 9 a.m. Bacon, eggs, tomatoes, sausag& 
Dinner 2 Del. Roast beef, potatoes, greens. 
Tea 6 DeMe Tea 


Another Fulkkhm family, also August 1939 : Father Q@carpenter 
employed by Office of Works), mother, daughter 25 (shop assistant), 
sons 10, 7, 0 § earning £2x2uxx@#@ £5 2s. 6d. a week between then; 


paying 30s. rent for six rooms; cooking four meals a day on electric 


stove ; 
MEAL TIME DISHES COOKED DAY BEFORE INTERVIEW 
Breakfast 8S aem. Eggs, fried bread. 
Dinner 1.15 p.m. Currgy and rice, pudding. 
Tea 5. 50 DeMe fea. 
Supper - Curry. 
Vien) ¥ (SUNDAYS) 
Breakfast 9-10 a.m. Scrambled eggs 
Dinner & DeMe Roast beef, potatoes, beans, peas; 
pie. 
Tea - Tea 
supper 9.50 p.m. No cookbie. 


How long does all this cooking process take? In %tepney 
before the war, dinner was the meal that took the most cooking 


time (i.e. time stove was being used for cooking, not cook's 


whole time on meal) - 3§$% of dimmers took more than an hour to 
cook; no breakfasts or teas and only 4% of suppers did so : 


TIME SPENT ON COOKING MEALS (%) 


TIME BREAKFAST DINNER TRA SUPPER 
No cooking 1% ‘7 2% 12% 
1-15 minutes 65% 1 75% 48% 
16-30 mins. 28% 24% 18% 22% 
Sl mins -1 hr 6% 27 fe 2% 12 
age ° OF a 
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Dinner is thus the big cooking meal’of the day, takes 


: 


at \ t iy” 
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longest éf{the housewife's time. Breakfasts, teas and auppers 
take for the most part onl ten minutes or s quarter of an hour's 
cooking. More than half the teas were cooked in ten minutes, 

the only cooking process involved being the boiling of a kettle 


to make tea. Supper is the meal for which no cooking is more > 


‘ 


often done than for sny other meal. 
Kitchen Satisfactions 


As with houses, most liked feature about kitchens was 
their convenience. In the whole sample 29% praised this; in 
the flats 48%, in the old houses only 21%. 

Six areas with most convenient kitchens were ;: 


Kentish Town (flats) 55% 
Fulham (flats) 41% 
Bournville (garden city) 35% 
Becontree (housing estate)34% 
Portsmouth (old houses) 30% 
Reehampton (housing estate)29% 


Six areas with least convenient kitchens ; 


Worcester fold houses) 10% 
Watling (housing estate) 17% 
Birmingham (01d houses) 19% 
Letchworth (garden city) 23% 
Ilford (old houses) 23% 
Fulham (old houses) 25% 


Noteworthy again are high rating of York Rise flats, low " 


4 


rating of Watling. 


By convenient, housewives meam ; 


"I've got gas-stove, sink, compact cupboards and service 
hatch" (F500), Ilford) 

"Everything is th hand, nice sink and draining board. 
There's a lovely larder." (F40C, Becontree) 

"We don't have to go outside for anything. The water's 


there, and we have a gas stove (MS55D, Bournville) 
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"We can do all the rough work in the kitchen and keep the 
living room separate." (M65C, Fulham flats). 

"Compact and evrything." (F50D, Fulham flats). 

"Compact. The gas stove, sink, nice larder, nice triplex 
grate." (F50C)/,Bournville). 

"It's got every convenience." (Many people, Kentish Town). 


Plan 15 shows a kitchen praised for its compactness. F65C 
of Grove Lane, Birmingham, very much liked having the stove, 
range and sink all in a rowm 

the only other points that people mentioned to any great 
extent in praising their kitchens were size (12%) and comfort 
(6%), while 5% in the whole sample (25% at York Rise flats) liked 
everything about them. 


Kitchen Frustrations 


Size was far and away the main grumble about kitchens. Oge 
in five thought their kitchen was too small, and this was found 
pretty generally except at the Kentish Town flats. “he following 
table gives the order of importance of the other kitchen grumbles. 

REASONS FOR DISLIKING KITCHENS, 


of 
w> “0 ut AS GOMBARED WITH SIZE (100). See Chapter 

Size 100 

Stoves 68 XIII 
Cupboards 28 XV 
Hot water 24 XIV 
Copper 20 VIII 
Sink | 20 

Pantry 20 XV 
Decorabion 16 XVII 
Tiles 16 XVI 
Bath removed 16 IX 
Kitchen-living-room 16 VII 


Minor grumbles concern draughts, damp and ventilation $See Gh. 
XI), windows and lighting (see Ch.XII), cold and stome floors 


(see CH.XIII), coal cellars, shelves and refrigerators (see Che 


XV), and dirt (see Ch.XVI). 


fi necessary 
kitchens because they happen to be there, though they have no/ 


/ Most of these $hings are complained of in connection with 
connection with cooking. A copper, for instance,need not bef in 
the kitchen , and in many of the houses in the survey was in a 
downstairs bathroom. It is therefore more convenienb to deal with 
these complaints in connection with the sgutiem function which 
they fulfil, though as they happen to be located in the kitchen, 
they come up among the housewife's kitchen grumbles. 

Certain matters ms can, howevery properly be discussed here. 
These are complaints connected with the cooking stove and the sink, 
in cooking and 


which is used/for washing up fuxk after meals even more than it 
is for washing clothes; also the size of the kitchen. 


Guskinuaxiitoves : 
Size of Kitchens : 


Nearly one person in three suggests that in houses built 
after the war kitchens should be larger, and people gn the 
housing estates are keener on larger kitchens than the rest. 

At least part of this complaint is due to the complex of feelings, 
discussed fully in the next chapter, on whether to eat in tle 
living room of the kitchen. People who live in houses with 


small kitchens designed for cooking only and who want to eat 


in their kitchens naturally demand a larger kitchen to enable 
them to do this. 


Some typical larger kitchen demands from the old houses ;: 


Birmingham (see Plans 12, 13) | 
"It could be bigger. They're only small, and we use | 
the front. There's a lot of alterations could be done, 


t - 
See ins 
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but the landlord won't have them done." (F25D). 

"If the cupboard was knocked out in the back kit- 

chen it would make more room." (F45D) 

"It's too marrow. Thev've built us a back kitchen in 
and a lavatory, but you can't get a mangle and tub and 
bébler in and turn round. One of these little brick 
boilers would have been better - it's a gas boiler and 
takes pennies all the time." (F25D). 


Fulham (See Plan 14) 

s partition (kitchen had a partition wall making a 
passage to the back yard) could be taken down, and that 
would nearly double the size of the kitchen. Cupboards 
should be built in to save spage.” (M20C). 

| "The kitchen is very tiny, but it's very convenient. 
MM There's nothing I dislike except the size." (F35B) 
XY J ~ "Much too small. Nowhere to hang the washing." (F50C). 
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mA From the garden cities : 


Bournville ¢See Plans 15, 16) 

"It's not big enough. There ought to be a separate 
kitchen and scullery. They're both in one here." (M40C). 
" It's like a doll's kitchen. I should definitely en- 
large it at the expense of the back room." (F45C). 


Letchworth (See Plans 8, 17-21) 

WI don't like being cramped. “hese modern houses are 
even worse than the scullery ones - wef inspected some 
neRore and you could scareely turn round in tk 
sculkery. It's got to be a place for washing in also, 
and when you get a machine in you get all mddled." (F@5C). 
"*It certainly could be bigger. You have to do s# much 
ig the scullery, and there isn't mich room. The gas 
stove's stuck up in a corner where there's hardly any 
light." (F25C). 


From the housing estates ; 


Becontree (See Plang 22) | 
they should have bigger sculleries and a proper 
living room - do without the stove." (F55C). 
"Tt should be larger and heave kh hot and cold water 
with the pipes arranged so they were out of sight." (F50D) 


mochampton (See Plans 3, 23, 24) 
ell, it could be bigger. No-one asks working-class 
women what suits them."(F30C) 

I'd like tha a kitchen as the living room. ‘he scullery's 
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too small." (F45D). 


Watling (See Plans 7, 11). 

WYou can't call it a kitchen, It's a scullery. It wants 
to be bigger, so as you could have a meal in it, and 
more convemient." (F50C). 

"A nice big kitchen that you could make cosy for the 

winter. “ot all this scullery business." (F50C). 


From the flats : 


Fulham (See Plans 25, 26). 
"It's just a kitchenette really. It could be largr. 
I'd rather have ah ordinary kitchen." (F30C). 
"It could be a bit bigger, so we could have meals there." 


Kentish Town (See Pland 6, 27). 
"It's rather oh the small side. It should be a bit bigger, 
and have a connecting door with the living room." 


The tendency on the new housing estates and flats is to build 
separate rooms for cooking and washing up in (which the builders 
calldg a kitchen and the tenants a kitchenette or scullery) and 
for eating in (these the builders call a living room, but the 
tenants often call them kitchens). iis wb e-tustaen~ is compli- 
cated by the presence in the living rooms of the housing estates 
of the stoves, which are supposed to heat an oven as well as the 
living room, but which are almost universally regarded as ineffic- 
ient and rarely used at all for cooking. 


Cooking Stoves : Most people, as we have seen, gook by Base In 


no area was bhere any significant body of complaint about the gas 
cookers. What there was consisted of people saying that they would 
like an enammlled one, or a more up-tp-date one. A few people 

who had only a coal range said they would like a gas cooker. 


Rather more people, with gas cookers, said they would like 
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electric ones. Often the phrase “all-electric” was used. These 
remarks came up most often under the question about improvements 
in houses to be built after the war : 

"I don't hold with having the sinks and boilers in the 
kitchen. I think they all ought to have kitchenettes 
and electric. Il think it's more economical." (RV7OD, 
Birmingham, likes kitchen). 

"More electricity. We've puts it in ourselves here. 
These houses were just chucked up. Electricity's much 
cleaner." (M55D, Birmingham, likes kitchen). 


"The electricity is nice. We had gas in our old house." 
(F25D, Letchworth, likes kitchen). 


"We had it fitted with electricity. That sshould be al- 
ready fitted. ‘tou shouldn't have to pay for having it 
put in." (F70C, Letchworth, likes kitchen). 

In the York Rise flats which were all fitted with electric cookers, 
only one person said she preferred gas, and from the numerous 

other spontaneous demands for gu electricity instead of gas for 
cooking, it can safely be inferred that there is still a big un- 
satisfied demand for electric cookers. It is wuite possible that 
the electfic cooker will eventwally supplant the gas stove in the 
same way that the gas stove has already ousted the coal-range for 
practical purposes. 

The coal-range can almost be ruled out as a cooking agent. 
Where coal-ranges are found tle kitchen is almost invariably a 
kitchen living roomg, and the real use of the range is as a 
stove to heat the living room, while most of the cooking is done 
on the gas cooker, which may or may not be outside in the scullery 


or back kitchen. 


In the old birmingham houses, where there were a good many 
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calls for "a modern grate" gor a gas cooker. At Portsmouth half 
the complaints were from people who had a coal range and didn't 
want it, and the other half from people who hadn't one and wanted 


one. At Bournville there was some objection to the double grates 


of the coal ranges, @.g. 


"Well, I'm not complaining , but I could do with the old- 
fashioned grate removed. 

"I'd like the old grates out." 

"Well, I'd like a new tiled grate, but it's no use 
thinking about it with this war on." 


but gm the mkherxkamt opposite demand was also voiced, as at Ports- 
mouth: : 


"I'd like a fireplace in the ki token, so as not to al- 
ways use the gas cooker." 
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At Letchworth, too, there was quite fierce denunciation of 
the old-fashioned ranges : 
"Well, I think they ought to be electric. They're 
cleaner. And the houses should all have open fires 
in, not those dirty old ranges, because that!s what they 
have along here, those old kitchen ranges. They ought 
to have them alt pulled out." 


"The kitchen Pivdolase is old-fashioned - difficult to 
keep tlean." 


In the housing estates feeling about the stoves rises to 
boiling point, especially in Watling. pere it is not old- 
fashioned kitchen ranges that are at issue, but new stoves, 
installed within the last twenty years. Listen to housewife 

efter Watking housewife 3; 


<< "The stove. We've spent £8 on coal. It won't cook, 
| and you don't even get any hot water.” 


"The oven in the living room is useless, won't een keep 
plates warm." 
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"The oven stove in the living room is ho use". 
"Look at this stove. I never use it. Every time it's 
opened, soot falls all over?# the room. I've asked for 
a new one though, in case of air raids. It was in- 
convenient when tha gas got cut off. But really one 
should be able to at least put a saucepan or a kettle 
on the fire, it's waste of coal, tsn't it?" 
(For a full discussion of the shortcomings of the Watling stove, 
see next Chapter.) | 
Thus, while there is a very widespread dislike of the old- 
fashboned coal range, partly because of the difficulty of cleaning 
it, there is also @ group who like them. Hardly anyone had a 


good word to say for the type of stove installed all over the 


Watling and many other L.C.C. estates. 


The advantage of a good coal range isz% that it heats the 
room at the same time as cooking and/or heating the water. The 
corresponding disadvantage of this is that in warm weather you 
have to heat the kitchen unduly every time you cook unless you 
have a gas or electric cooker. In the summer the latter are de- 
finitely more economical; in the winter the coal ranges give a 
better return for expendibure on fuel. the biggest complaints 
about these goal ranges come when in practice they neither cook 
nor heat water in addition to warming the room, as on the L.C.C. 
estates. Where, as at York Rise, they heat water efficiently as 
well as warming the living room, there are hardly any complaints 


at all. 


| Sinks : After cooking and eating comes washing up. the sink is 


Kuie | the place for washing upe In the whole survey there are 5% of 


q 


= a 


f complaints about sinks. Most of them are from people who want 
larger or more conveniently placed sinks. Some also want larger 
or more draining boards. Where two draining boards are provided, 


as at the York Rise flats, this is much appreciated. 


a . 
' 


*,< Grumbles about sinks are found mostly at Fortsmouth (16%) | 
4 o...Mand Letchworth (14%) g At Portsmouth a larger sink is the cons$ant 
demand ; 


"The sink. It's too sml1l and dirty. The landlord's 
going to give me a new one, but he can't get it at 
present." 


"It wants deeper sinks and draining bosrds." a 


rt a rt | 
Tiles, deeper sink and room for washing up. pa 


_ The sinks at Letchworth, described by one resident as "mean little 


pot sinks", come in for similar condemmation. 
house or flat 
No xtkmknen/is complete without adequate facilities for washir 


up after meals. these seem to be privided in the new houses and 
flats built since 1919, judging by thef following table, which 
shows the complaints about sinks in the housing estates and flats 
as negligible ; 

TYPE OF HOUSING % COMPIAINING ABOUT SINKS 

Old Houses 

Garden Cities 


Housing Estates 
Flats 


This is not a problem that is lik&’}y to give much trouble to the 


designers of houses after the ware } |/  & 


1. 
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Lew use them for cooking when they have them. 


sum up ; 


There is a strong SY ep, neers of 
kitchens and the dislike of homes. r 


The kitchen is primeri y the place where the food is 
cooked. The great ie ak of people use gas for 
cooking, even where also have coal ranges. a 
Working-cl people ha ye four meals a day, breakfast, 
dinner,-tem-and supper. The majority of breakfasts and 
teas take less than half an hour's cooking, and most be dia 
suppers take less than half an hour, but 60% of dinners | 
take more than half an hour to cook. } y 
, 2" 

The most praised feature about kitchens was their con- 


venience, Dy which people meant that they had "every- 
thing to hand.” 


The main grumble about kitchens was that they were too 
small. 


Many people complain about old-fashioned coal ranges, and 
The type 
of stove installed in the kitchen-living-rooms of tle 
L.C.C. estates is practically never used for cooking, and 
is much disliked. 


there is an appreciable body of opinion in favour of el- 
ectric stoves and all-electric kitchens, as ageins¥ gas. 


in the old houses many people want larger and deeper 
sinks and bigger draining boards. 


—— ee 
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VII. BATING 


"Beople definitely want their kitchens to be comfortable 
living rooms, not simply places to cook fn. Thus in 
Iverson Road the chief complaintg is that the kitchens are 
dark and miserable, with windows opening out d@nto the 
blenk wall of the next-door house. the builder had ob- 
viously gone to work with the idea that "this is only the 
kitchen.” The eyidence of Chis survey afl goes to show 
that in buidding a working-class house the kitchen should 
be the first consideration, and should be made the largest, 
lightest, most cheerful room in the house. A great many 
working-class houses are built from the middle-class stand- 
point that the kitchen does not matter." (InvestigatoR's 
Report on housing survey in Fulham, Kilburn and Stepney, 
May 1941.) 

uaecl lobe 


After cooking comes eating, four times a day. There ts a 
big social dividing line between those who i the same place 
as they cnetlland those who hawe a senarate room in which to eat. 

The middle-class idea 48° to have © separate room for eating 
in, separate often from the living room as well as from the 
kk cooking room. the predominant working-class practice ‘Ye to 
eat in the kitchen. When cooking was universally done on coal- 
ranges this meant eating in the same weeies mai cooking was 
done in. With the advent of the gas cooker came the bBendency 
to expel the main cookir appliance to a seulleby or kitchenette, 
while still keeping the coal range for occasional cooking, es- 
pecially in winter. 

Two main and contradictory tendencies may be distinguished ; 


1. People who have kitchen-living-rooms, i.e. who eat in 
their kitchens, want separate sculleries into which to 
expel the7Zy sink, the copper and in many cases also the 

gas cooker. 


2» People who already have separate sculieries containing 
the sink, copper and gas cooker, but eat in a living 
room, want the scullery enlarged so that they can eat 
in ite 


Those who want separate sculleries are found mainly in the 
Old houses and garden cities, i.e. houses mainly built before 
1914 with large kitchen-living rooms, containing all the cooking 
apparatus, as well as the sink and the copper, e.g. 


Portsmouth 13% 
Birmingham 12% 
Bournville 11% 
Fulham houses 10% 


Birmingham (See Plan 28) 

I don't like the sink being in the living place." 

"I like the kitchen except I have to have the boiler and 
sink and gas stove init. If they were out I could make the 
place look nice again." 

"I don't hold with having the sinks and boilers in the kitchen. 
i think they aal ought to have kitchenettes and electric. Il 
think it's more economical." 

"What wef really need is a back kitchen for the sink and stove. 
You don't want it all in the living room." 

"But we need a separate scullery - we have to live in the 
same room as the sink and the stove." 


Fulham (See Plan 29) 

"I would like to have the cépper and sink in a seperate 
scullery." 

"I would like the sink and copper to be out of the kitchen 
and in a separete scullery." 

"They should be like the nice suburban houses. Nive little 
kitchens, and sculleries separate to do all,the rough work 
in, to save lumbering the kitchen. Nice gas coppers fitted. 
Best rooms downstairs." 

"Scullery is convenient. Nice to have them separate." 


Portsmouth 

WI would like a separate kitchen and scullery. ‘The steam 
from the copper goes all over the room, and it's muxkxun- 
not healthy. Everything gets wet. You want the copper 
and sink in another room. 

"7 4 on't like the sink. It should be in a separate small 
room.’ 

"A small separate place for the copper and gas stove." 


Bournville (Plan 31) 

“We use it as a living room. The gas cooker and bas boiler 
are very much in the way. They should be moved into the 
covered yard., and that made draught-proof." 

"I have no scullery. The sink and gas stove are in the 
kitchen. The sitting room is large, and they could easily 
have included a separate scullery, even if it made the 
sitting room smaller." 

"It would be nice to have s separate scullery." 

"I'd like a proper kitchenette off the khtchen." 

"I'd like a scullery built out at the back, a covered yard./V 
I'd like the sink away from the kitchen altogether." 

"I don't like having the sink where we eat." 


That last sentence, "I don't like having the sink where we 
eat" expresses the tenor of all these remarks. “he basis of the 
desire for a separate scullery is to be found in the dislike of 
people who have two living rooms (a best room and a living room 


which is also a kitchen) for eating in the same place that they 


cook and wash up.in.e 


The whole problem is tied up xm with the nomenclatural con- 
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fusions referred to above (Chavgter VI, pel). Originally the 
kitchen was the place where people both dooked anf ate. The 
een nien up was done ina back kitchen or scullerye In the old 
houses of the present survey the kitchen and scullery have been 
combined, but the people who live in them not only wantnto ptt 


the sink out in a scullery, but also the gas stovee This is the 


innovation. In most cottages in rural areas or mining villages, 


as in many of the Portsmouth houses in the present survey (See 


Plans 1 & 2), the separate sculleny exists, but only for washing 
up in and doing the weekly wash. Im the jerry-built houses of 
the 19th century industrial towns, as in the Birmingham houses 


in the present survey, the scullery 


was abolished, presumably because it was cheaper. Oddly enough, 
the mudex houses of tle model village of Bournville, built at 
the end of the century, also had no sculleries. Many of them 
had lean-tos built on to remedy the defiviency. But in the mean- 
time the gas cooker had come into vogue, and when the scullery 
was restored the gas cooker went out in to it, muuskxumxkke as 
well as the sink and copper, which alwavs used to be there. 

this brought about a fundamental change in the function of 
the kitchen, for 2s we have seen most people now cook by gas. 
The kitchen became no longer the place where most of the cooking 
was done; that was the kitchemette or scullery. The room now 
still called the kitchen is to all intents and purposes a living 
room and nothing else. True, it might still have a coal range 
in it, but that was rarely used for cooking on. the old tra- 
dition of having meals in the same room that they were cooked 
in began to mm fall into disuse. 

That is the real significance of the demand for separate 
sculleries coming from the people living in old houses with 
kitchen-living-rooms. What about the opposite tendenc}¥zs found 
among people who already have kitchenettes or separate seculleries 
for a kitchen-living-room? Is the wheel turning full circle? 

In response to the demand for separate sculleries, the bulk of 
the post-war housing development consisted of houses with se- 
pawate sculleries.' Now we find people wanting to go back to the 
old system. Or do they? 


In the present survey the demand for a kitchen-living-room 


by people who have kitchenettes comes mainly from the new housing 


areas, especially Watling (11%) and Fulham flats (9%). 


Watling : (See Plans 7, 11) 

WA nice big kitchen that you can make cosy for the winter, 
not all this scullery business." | 

"Yes, Bach house should have a nice big kitchen, nicely done 
up, and a nice bright stove. Not this poking about in 
sculleries." 

"I'd like an Ideal boiler int the scullery, and a proper 
kitchen to live in.¥ Improve the size of the sgmkim=rg main 
rooms, so we don't have to live in the scullery." 

"I'd like a nice square kitchen where you could sit down 
and have a meal if you didn't want to use the other room." 

"Every house should have a proper kitchen with a stove, a 
kind of living room. [£t's not right to make working people 
use their sitting-room for a living room." 

"Well, it's only just a scullery. I'd like a real kitchen, ‘S 
where you could settle on a winter evening." 

"It's not large enough. If it was a little bigger you could 
have your meals there. I'd like a kitchen-dining-room all 
in one. 

"It's all right as a scullery, but we really need another 
room, ow ekse a kitchen-living-room."* 


Fulham flats (See Plans 25, 26) 
It's a bBotten little place, you can't turn round. I'd like 
a nice comfortable room for a kitchen." 
"T would like a de@ent-sized kitchen I could have meals in." 
"A proper kitchen for eating in, and a separate living room." 
"I'd like a proper kitchen where we could all sit." 
"We have to carry food from the scullery to the kitchen. I'd 
like a scullery-kitchen combined." 


Reading between the lines of these remarks, and bearing in 


nin 
mind that practically all of them are from people in non-parlour 
want 


type houses, it becomes clear that what they Musxdaing is not to 


go back to the old type of kitchen-scullery that the birmingghm 


and “ournville people complain of, but that really it is to 


have another room. Seen in this light, the whole question of 


which room to eat in is part of the muamexbusiexmuex old contro- 


versy about parlour and non-parlour type houses. The people 


who want to combine their living room with xmexemaxxmhara their 
kitchenette really want this, not in order to be able to eat 
where they cook so much as because they want to keep the other 
room “for best". (See a full discussion of the problem of keeping 
a room "for best" in the next chapter). 

The ideal set-up is expressed by the two Watling women who 
said : "Every house miiygit should have a proper kitchen with a 
stove, a kind of living room. It's not right to make working 
people use their sitting room for a living room." and "It's all 
right as a scullery, but we really need another room, or else 
a kitchen-living-room." Thus the average working-class family 
wants three downstairs living rooms ; 

(1) a parlour “for best"; 

(11) a living room or kitchen, with a coal stove, where 
the family takes its meals and which it uses for 
everydayrelaxation; and 

(111) a kitchenette or scullery, where the gas cooker, 
sink and copper are kept. 

People definitely do not want to eat in the same place as 
the sink and the copper, nor if they can help it the gaswooker. 
On the other hand they are equally definitely against eating in 
what they regard as their "best" room. What is left in the 
room where thev do want to eat% In the majority of cases it is 


still called the kitchen, but there is practically notBing to 


mark it off from any other living room except, 


(1) it usually has a stove which heats either an 
oven or a hot weter boiler as well as the room; 
and (ii) the evyegryday furniture is kept there and every- 
day activities take place there, as distinct 
from the "best" fumniture, which is kept in the 
parlour, 


and special activites, such as entertaining 


friends and relatives, which also take place 
in the parlour. 


What working-class people mean to-day by "kitchen" is thus 
an everydayf living room. This room is usually heated by a large 
stove, which also heats either an oven or, as at York Rise flats, 
a hot water system. In practice the oven is very little used, 
even where it is efficient, but it does remain as the one relic 
justifying the continued use of the name kitchen, with its flavour 
of cookery. There is also a feeling that in the kitchen you can 
sit in front of the fire with your collar off, or in other com- 
fortable stages of usidgress, whereas in any other sort of living 
room it is slightly improper. Thst is probably a factor in the 
continued adherence to thenmme kitchen for a room that is in fact 
no longer a kitchen in the original sense, but ax BNEFYRaX room 
for eating in and other everyday use. This was one part of the 
the purgaxz function of the origingl kitchen; the other part, 
the Booking, has now disappeared into the scullery. 

One factor in favour of the kitchen-living-room where the 
cooking igactually done in the same room as the eating is tke 
dislike of having to carry the food from the cooking room to the 
eating room. One example of this grumble has already been quoted 
for Fulham flats. ffere are some others : 

"You have to carry dishes a long way from the scullery 
to the living room." (F30C, Letchworth). 

"It would be nige to have a door between the scullery 
and the kitchen, so we didn(t have to carry the food 
along the passage.” (M45D, Becontree). 


"I'd like a door or a hatchway through from the scullery 
to the living room, so you don't have to carry all the 


food round," 


"All the work is done in the scullery. I would like 

a hatch from the scullery into the kitchen. the 

kitchen is used as a living room." (F50C, Watling) 
Sut this difficulty, as the Watling women suggest, wan easily be 
disposed of by a service hatch from the me cooking room to the 
eating room. 

The comments from Fulham flats suggest another factor 

that is liable to be overlooked. The kitchen is, as we saw in 
the last chapter, the workplace of the house. ‘the modern 
kitchenette is a small room, a"“rotten little place" to quote one 
Fulham woman. The room in which most of the work of the house 
is done has in fact become the smallest room in the house ex- 
ceovt for the bathroom and w.c. In the words of the investigator 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, "a great many working- 
class houses are built amxtme from the middle-class standpoint 
that the kitchen does nob matter. 


Stoves : We saw above that the one remaining distinctive pieee of 


furniture in the kitchen is the stove. Yeveral people at Watling 
specified "a nice bright stove" as one of the prerequisites of 
a "proper kitchen". The stove is needed primarily to heat 
the room where the famil¥ has its meals; if it can do other 
things as well, such as heat water or ang oven, so much the 
better. This is what the oven-stove fitted on the L.C.Ce és- 
tates conspicuously fails to do. 

The hated Watling stove is a combination stove which has an 
- oven over a fire which can be closed or opem. The main charges 


‘ 


against it are ;: 


zee 


1. The oven doesn8t work. 

2e It doesn't heat water. 

So. it is extravagent with coal; all the warmth goes 
up the chimney. 

4. It is dirty and difficult to clean, makes work. 


Comments illustrating 1 :; 


"Vou can't cook in the oven", 

"The fireplace system is out of date. The ovens MEEK over 
the top of the fire are no good, and burn too much fuel.2 
"T'qd like a stove without this oven affair." 


Comments illustrating @ ; 


"It wouldn't be so bad if it heated some hot water. 
They're supposed to have everything fitted up at the 
back for hot water, but it was so expensive the Coun- 
cil wouldn't put it in." 


Comnents illustrating 3 : 


"The stove is too big. I'd like an ordinary fireplace. 
It's ugly, and burns too much coal." 

"The oven stove, it burns a lot of coal, and isn't any 
good. 


Comments illustrating 4 ; 


"The oven over the fireplace is no good. Just a humbug, 
and wants a lot of cleaning." 

"It's such hard work cleaning it. It all has to be taken 
to pieces every time. It's a good morning's work for 
me, and it makes the room filthy with dirt. ‘the dirt 
even gets into the oven part." 


Similar complaints come from becontree, and to a lesser extent 


feom Roehampton, where the same type of stove was installed ; 


Becontree 16% 
Roehampton 32% 
Watling 48% 


In Watling nearly half the people interviewed: spontaneously said 


they disliked the stove, and there is little doubt that if a speci- 
,) _ 


fic question had been asked, over--$O% would have expressed the 


same view. One investigator was told that shortly before the 


war the L.C.C. had held a plebiscite about these unpopular 


. 18% 


appliances ; 


The Council sent a paper to the tenants just before the 
war asking them to vote for ar against hlaving them changed. 

There is no doubt that a large majority were for the change, 
but nothing more on the subject has transpired since the 


voting papers were returned. 


war conditions have made it impossible for the Council to 


get men for the job of removing the stoves. 


that wmark the work would be put in hand after the war. 


the classic comment on them was made by an F60C~-3 


"These old stoves should be taken away. They say they 
want iron, but there is enough useless old iron round 
these places to build a battle fleet." 


The main points arising about stoves in the other areas 


have already been discussed (Chapter VIZ, pp.14-15). Broadly 


speaking the old-fashioned coal ranges in the old houses, 


including the garden cities, are disliked, largely because of 


the difficulty of keeping them clean. At Birmingham in parti- 


cular people ask for modern grates instead. The complete re- 


placement of coal ranges with ovens by modern grates, even if 


they heated water, as at Kentish Town, would remove the final 


vestige 


Summing up : 


1. 


Ce 


or 


of the old cooking function from the kitchens. 


‘ oo 


The traditional place for Xmx working-class people to 
eat their meals in is the kitchen. 


Since advent of the gas cooker, however, working-class 

ople have preferred to remove the actual process of 
eooking to a seule ry, while still calling he living 
room where they eat they kitchen. This room often stiil 
contains a coal range with an oven, though it is rarely 
used for cooking. 


People who have their sinks, coppers and gas stoves in 
the kitchen, where they eat, tend to want to expel them 


The tenants think it is because 


Several thought 


Se. Ge 


into a scullery or back kitchen. 


People who already have these appliances in a scullery 
or kitchenetteg tend to say they would like the scullery 
larger so that they could eat in it, but on closer ex- 
amination this proves to be not a contradiction of the 
previous tendency, but another form of wanting a parlour 
for best", since the people who want this almost in- 
variably have only one living room and a kitchenette. 


The one remaining distinctive piece of furniture in the 
kitchen is the stove, which may heat either an oven or 
a hot water boiler, and is tending to become just an 
ordinary domestic grate. 
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» RELAXATION 


" "The smallest decent familg accommodation should be a 
Kee five-roomed house, including a kitchen-dining-room, living | 
room and three bedrooms, two capable of being used as : 
studies." (Mr. A.C.Bossom, M.P., addressing the Royal 
Society of Arts, reported in The Star, 27.542) 


"Twenty-five different types of dwellings were put up (in 
the reclaimed area of the Zuider Zee, Holland), @ach with 
three bedrooms, separate drainage and wece, electric light 
and water supply, and 6,695.33 square feet (620 square 
metres) of garden (additional land can be rented for allot- 
ments)e But the tenants were so unhesitatingly in favour 
of one of the EyBen, Santaluina the taeditiousl bas living 
H66Ms and a Beparate kitchen, that a higher rent had event- 
ually to be charged for it in order that the *modern' cot- 
tages should not stand empty; for as well as being unpopular, 
the latter were more expensive to build." (Elizabeth Denby, 
"Europe Re-housed", 1938, pelOl; italics ours.) 


the other function of the family's main living room, besides | 
providing a place to eat meals in, is to provide a comfortable 
place for the whole family to relax in and enjoy themselves 
when they are not sleeping or working or wating. 


here are, however, two distinct kinds of relaxation, the 


evpyday day kind, which just consists in taking off your collar | vi 
and settling down in a comfortable chair to talk or snooze or 
read the paper or listen to the wireless, and the special occasion, 
when you entertain people, friends or relatives, and dress up in 


your best clothes. There is a very deep-seated feeling in favour 
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of having a special room for these "best" occasifons, where visi- 


tors can be entertained and the best furniture kept, mwkkm so that © 


pie 
a 


it is not subjected to the wear and tear of evpyyday use. This | 


is a feeling not confined to England, as the above quotation 
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of Elizabeth Denby's about Holland shows, and it is coming 


to be recognised as a reasonable ome even by A and B-class 
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persons, as the extract from Mr. Bossom's apeech shows. 
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Nevertheless, it was decided by many local authorities in 


the inter-war period that a second living room was an unjustifiable 
luxury for working-class families, and they accordingly built 
thousands of houses with only one living room plus a kitchenette. 
The London Younty Council alone built 17,650 four-room non- 
parlour-type cottages between the wars, in addition to 19,923 
three-room non-parlour-type cottagesand more than 20,000 flats 


without a second living room. 


The sort of thing that happens when a local authority 
flouts the housing mores of the people it is catering for, and 
deprives them of a room they $hink they ought to have, is il- 
lustrated by the following description of how a Watling woman 
tries to square the circle by keeping her living room as a parlour. 


This room (see Plan 45) contains a fireplace, a piano, a settee, 


two armchairs, a table, an occasional table, a sideboard, a book- 
case and five ordinary chairs, leaving very little floor-space 
unoccupied. The cooking is done in the kitchenette, though the 


fireplace contain the usual Watling type of combination stove. 


"F50C complains with feeling of the cramped nature of the 


downstairs part of the house. She is trying to keep the 
front room in the traditional 'parlour' style, i.e. not 

used except on special occasions, and all the best furni- 
ture is kept there. She really feels bitterly the necessity 
of having to use it every day as a living room, and being 
unable to show it off to visitors as something special. 

This contradiction between her wishes and the facts gives 
her a lot of extra work, because she has the room crammed 


with her best furniture and all sorts of ornaments and oddments, 
in the tru@parloub fashion, and at the same time has to keep 
it going as a living room - dusting all these multifarious 
objects every day and sweeping the overcrowded floor. This 
contradiction is a very common one on this estate, and the 
front rooms tend to be furnished in a crowded and unpractical 
way, quite unsuited to the dining-room-living-room that they 
have to be." 


Some idea of what it is like to have a large family living 
in one of these overcrowded small rooms is glimpsed in the same 
woman's reminiscence of her married daughter who had been living 
with her till shortly before the interview :; 

"You can imagine what a crowd of us it was, her and the two 

children and my own boys, all in this tiny little room. 
And the children are spoilt too. Well, not spoilt, but 
out of control, you know, Children nowadays get terribly 
out of hand, I don't know how it is. It's not right, the 
men have been working hard all day, they want a bit of 
quiet in the evening. It's wicked having only the one 


room, it's really a best room, and should be kept nice, 
but how can I?" 


The demand for a mumparek sitting room or parlour (the old- 
fashioned word is going out except as a technical term) occurs 
mainly in the new housing estates in the present sample, the 


six areas where the demand is most vocal being : 


Watling 16% 
Becontree 11% 
Roehampton 11% 
Letchworth 9% 
Fulham flats 8% 
Bounville 5% 


lhe main reasons given by people for wanting an extra living 


room are 3; 
1. a room "for best"; 
ee a room for the children to do their homework etc. in; 
Oe a room where visitors can be seen if they call 
during meals. 


Here is a selection of remarks by people who want a room 


"We should have a living room and , sitting room, even if we are 
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for best occasions and to entertain visitors in: 


Birmi “ghar 
wouldn't mind another extra room". (F45D) 


liford 
"I should like a nice large living room, and a comfortable 


best room." (F25C). 


Bournville 
WT don't like one big room and a kitchen. ‘there should always 


be a small separste room for a sitting room for visitors."(F50C }) 


Becontree. 

"The living room is alive with bugs. I would like a separate 
room for best to always keep tidy. But not in this house. 
I couldn't settle down now I've seen those bugs. hen I 
first came it had mice, but I got rid of those." (F35D). 

"I'd like a kitchen for living in, and a sitting room to 
keep as a best room." (F35C). 

“Having only the ome room, it's not convenient to ask people 
in." (F35C). 

"I'd like another room, so I could keep my front room for 
best." (F40C). 

"I'd really like a parlour-type, so that I could keep the 
front-room near the mark for visitors." (F35D). 


Watling 


We want a spare room to use as a sitting room, but we're 
not allowed a larger house, even if we're willing to pay 
for one." (F50C). 

"WB've only one sitting room. It's very difficult, with a 
courting couple and all that sort of thing." (F60D). | 

"There should be one more room in all these houses. We havey 
to live in the scullery if we are to keep the living room 
for visitors." (F45C) 

"T8d like en extra room. We can't have meals in the scullery, 
so the boys have to have them in the sitting room, and that's 
not right. We should have a living room and a sitting room, 
even if we are poor people.” (F50C). 


Fulham flats | | 

"It's a bit awkward having no front room to keep nice for 
when people call." (F45D). 

"There should be another room, so's you're not all squashed 
in together." (F60D). 


The situation is epitomised by the Watling woman who says, 


“oa 


poor people." All these complaints come from people with non- 
parloub-type houses, which have only one living room and a kit- 
chenette. +hev bear out Mr. Bossom! se@mtention that every family 
house should have two living rooms besides a place to cook in, 
one for everyday use and one for entertaining visitors in. The 
problem of where to put courting couples is also touched on by 
one of the women. Another reason for wanting an extra room is 
the need for somettbere for the children bo play or do their home- 


work in ;: 
ye "We need an extra room here. The kitchen is only a 
scullery, and it's hard work to keep one room nice 
for sitting in and eating in. Then the children 
doing homework, they can work upstairs in the summer, 
but not in the winter. We can't have the wireless on 
when the boy is doing homework." (F45D, Watling, L child). 


"I'd like a modern house for the children, with a front 
room. When you have them in the kitchen all the while, 
eee” (F25D, Letchworth, 5 children). 

want 

"We meet an extra room. The children will need it to do 

their homework in." (F35D, Letchworth, 2 children) 


"I used to think it would be better to have a bigger 
scullery and no little sitting room, but now the 
children are growing up, I'm not so sure. It's so 
nice to have a spare room to go into if you are feeling 
a bit off-colour and want to be quiet, and the children 
use the parlour more now they are older.” (F40C, Letch- 
worth, 2 children). 


Insofar as homework is the trouble, the need for a spegial 
room for the children to do it in would be solved by Mr. Bossom's 
suggestbdn for stud¥-bedrooms, which would of course need to De 
heated. This is, however, only a subsidiary reason for wanting 


another living room. More importent is the need for a room for 


the adults want some peace and quiet. “ere again properly heated 
bedrooms might provide a better solution, because either the 
children would have to play in the best room which would conflict 
violently with its "best" character, or the children might play 


in the ordinary living room and the adults go to the best room, 
which they might object to, 


A minor factor, or variant of the main factor, is the com- 


plaint that if you have only one living room, gnmixuzmpiez it is 
very awkward if peple call during a meal : 


"I'd like another living room. One's not enough. If you're 


having a meal and people come, you always have to ask them 
into it." (F50G, Roehampton). 


"They should be made more convenient, and have an extra 
oom, not just the one dining room. If the food's on the 
able and someone calls, you've cot nowhere to ask them 

in if you want to talk.vrivate, you've got to stay ofi the 
doorstep." (F45D, Watling). 


Taking the sample as a whole and looking at the whole 
problem of people wanting an extra downstairs room, some 16% 
wanted one, made up as follwws ;: 


arext 

6% who had a kitchen-living-room where they cooked, and 
a best room wanted a separate scullery; 

4% who had a kitchen-living-room and a kitchenette for 
cooking in wanted axkikkahenxiikvingxurgam to enlarge 
the scullery so that they could eat in it and free 
the living room to be «» best room; and 

6% who had a kitchen-living-room and a kitchenette wherz 
for cooking wanted an extra room for best occasions. 


All these people had only two duwnuskuirzx living rooms; all 
really wanted a scullery for cooking and washing up in, any 
everyday living room which they liked to call the kitchen, and 


a separate sitting room for best occasions. The people who al- 


ready had a separate sitting room but had their cooking and 
washing up equipment in their everyday living room wanted that | 
taken out into a separate xix scullery. The people who already 
had their cooking and washing up equipment in a separate scullery 
or kitchenette, but had only one other living room reacted in 
two ways. Some wanted the scullery enlarged to enable them 
to eat and live in it; this, though they might not realise it, 
would bring them into the position of the first group, so that 
if their wish were granted they would soon be demanding a 
separate scullery as well. the rest tefinitely stated that 
they wanted an extra living room for best occasions. 

Taking all these facets together, the desire for an extra 
downstairs living room is found most strongly in the housing 


eatates, least in the old fhouses and flsts : 


Housing estates 21% 
Garden cities 18% 
Old houses 12% 
Flats 11% 


In this respect, at any rate, the new houses built between the 
wars have proved themselves much less in accordance with the 
needs of the people who live in them than the old largely jerry- 
built houses of the 19th century. Phe flats, on the other hand, 
particularly the Kentish Town flats where only 4% wanted an 


extra room, which were alsd erected between the wars give a 


much higher degree of satisfaction in this respect. 


It might be argued that since the demand for another room 


is found only in the houses which have getty two living rooms, 


a oS 


including the scullery or cooking place, 
the variation as between the different areas showed only the 


different proportion of parlour and non-parloub type houses in 
each area, While this is a relevant factor, +#awerer, the random 
nature of the sample meams that the proportion of parlour and 
non-parlour type houses is typical for each area, so that the 
degree of dissatisfaction is in fact a measure of the degree to 
which the designers of the houses faced up to the needs of the 
people who would live in them. While there is undoubtedly a 
limited demand for houses and flats with only ohe living-room 
bedides the kitchen or scullery, the fhgures just cited give 
the proportions by which the present supply of them exceeds 
the present demand. Since these are spontaneous answers arising 
from a general question, it is quite certain that if a specific 
question had been put on this point a much greater response would 
have been obtained. 

Some people who already have a best room in addition to 
a living room and a i ate an they do not want it, but 

or furnishing 

this is usually mkxmar because of the cost of heating/an extra 


room ¢ 


RPnaexdvanwinexyrsomisxkeox tures yxyoux sant cxhwakxikxpraperiy 


"Well, of course, I'm different, you can't go by me. I'd 
like one large living room. Parlours aren't used of 
course, that's only when the family is grown up. It 
would save getting so much furniture, and that's wexting 
going to be scarce." (F45C, Ilford). 


In Portsmouth, where (see Plans 1 & 2) many of the houses 


had not only a kitchen and a scullery but two downstairs living 


rooms, these were felt to be too many 


o 2% 


"There should be one big living room instead of two 
small ones. In this class of house there's a lot of 
wasted rooms. “he front room, how often'do you use 
it? If the fireplaces hadn't been back to back we 

could have knocked down the wall between the two rooms 
and made them intéé one." (M50D). 


"On the whole I like it, but why so many sitting rooms, 
I say. (F45D) 


"The small living rooms should be knocked into one." (M65D) 


"There should be one large living room instead of two 
small ones." (F55D). 


in other areas, too, the suggestion is made axiksr that 
are better than 
two small RKiving rooms BANSAXaxeexRNSSKESAXZNES one large one ;: 

"The modern houses xamgm always seem too small. “he 
rooms seem on the small side. I'd rather have one nice 
big room than two small ones. (F40C, Birmingham) 

A mére flexible arrangement with sliding doors was some- 
times suggested ; 

"There should be two rooms with a partition that could 
slide back to make one large room for parties." (F50C, 
Birmingham). 

This suggestion was made in 7% of the Fortsmouth houses, which, 
as we have seen, had two small living rooms in addition to the 
kitchen and scullery. 

Quxxtkhexaknerxhanaxy xen 


The size of the best room was a frequent subject of com- 


plaint, and it was often said to be so small as to be almost 


useless - agin mostly on the new housing estates : 


"There should be larger rooms, fewer living rooms and 
more bedrooms, two not enoughe “he parlour is only 
to look at in these houses anyway." (F60D, Portsmouth). 


_ “Well, no, I don't really like the parloub type, the 
rooms are so small." 


(F25D, Becontree), 


> 
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"I'd like a proper’sitting room. They have the parlour 
type over the road, but the front room is so small it's 
not worth it. A lot of them just use it for a box-roonm. 
If we'd had fewer children when we came, we could have 
had a larger house, parlour type, but as it was we 
couldn't afford ite" (F55C, Becontree). 


"The front% room is too small to use, and the window is 
at the side of the house. We don't want to sit and look 
out of the window at someone else's rubbish bins." (F45C, 
Letchworth). 


"The front room isn't big enough. It's too small to make 
it look nice." (F45C, Roehampton) 


"The front room isn't big enough for any family." (F45D, 
Watling. ) 


"The sitting room is a waste of space and money for rent. 
It's too small for any use. If you've got a nice living 
room, working-class families don't need a separate par- 
lour." (M55C, Roehampton). 
& few people, maktmska&t however, said they preferrdd small 
or difficulty 
rooms because of the greater cost/of heating large ones : 


"Small rooms are better than large, because lessf fuel 
is needed. Women don't think of that." (M70D, Portsmouth). 


"The drawing room's too large, you can't heat it properly." 

The Portsmouth man is right, to the extent that it is nearly al- 
ways men who raise questions of expense in connection with 
housing arrangements. It was a man at Roehampton who objected 
to the smallness of the front room becatise it was "a Awaste of 
money for rent,7 

In several cases where there was one large living room, it 
was sugzested that it might be cut in two to make a separate 
sitting room ;: 


"Soeretz It's a nice living room, but no real sitting 
room. It's too big and could be divided so we'd have 


ae. ae 


a separate sitting room, " (F55C, Roehampton; see Plan 37 )- 


"Ehe sitting room is’ too big, and it's an awkward shape. 
If the hall wasn't so large we could have an extra room 
here by cutting off a piece of the sitting room anf Z 
leaving it square." (MSOC , Roehampton; see Plan 43). 


"I should like two rooms instead of one large living roome" 
(F45C, Bournville). 


Finally, one Ilford woman expressed the via media ;: 

"Rooms should be equal in size. They make some so small 
you can do nothing in them, and others so large they 
are a nuisance." 

In spite of individual variation, so that some people, 
having one large room, want% it split into two, and others, 


having two small rooms, want them amalgamated into one large 


one, nothing alters the main lines of the demand of the average 


family, which is for at least Ximusx two living rroms in addition 


to a kitchenette or scullery. 
To sum up this chapter ; 


1. There is a strong demand for a living room which can 
be set aside for "best" apennsenad and only used then. 


ee Where people have no room fo ase on best occasions, 
they often strive to keep e living room as such, tms 
adding considerably to their houseworke 


‘4 
Another reason for wanting an extra living room is for 


somewhere for the chiddren to do their homework. 


There 18 also a ne in iarge families for a room for 
children to play on wet days and winter evenings. 


Where people alrgady have a second living room, they 
often complain,/especially on the housing estates, that 
it is too small. 


IX. WASHING CLOTHES 
After the preparation of food and washing up afterwards, 
the most important fdjation performed in a scullery or kitchen- 
seulbery is the weeklyfclothes wash. For this a copper is needed 
to boil the whites in, and the sink (see Chapter VI) is also used. 
In a Kmmtex survey a London working-class borough before 
P e war, 75% off the housewives did their laundry at home, and 
eile the remainder either did it at a public wash-house or sent it to 
) a commercial laundry. Monday was the favorite day for those who 
aid their washing at home (38%), followed byil3% on Tuesday, ®& 
and 6% on Nednesday and Thursday. Nobody regularly did their 
washing on Friday, Saturday or Sunday, but 11% had no regular 
washing day. 


In the present survey washing was almost universally done 
in the scullery or kitchenette. The only important excepbions. 


were at Birmingham and Worcester, where some of the“ ( had 


some of four 
separate wash-houses,/which were shared with/ neighbours, and 


these were much dislilka, being specifically mentioned by 
15% at Bibmingham and 12b% at Worcester 


ee 
"The wash-house could be joined on; you have oH 
outside to the a aceae and it's cold in re" 
(P40D, Birmingham). 
"I like it all but the wash-house,. You have to go 
eee dlngr cg gy Po nd os and @p wash, ani to... 
the lavatory." (F7OD, Birmingham) 


"There ' s one hime the wash-house is right in front of 
our door. t would be better teken away and a back 


kitchen ae py (PEED, Birmingham). 


2-50 PMs F 50 D goes into kitchen, fills gallon saucepan with 


water. Comes back into the sitting room, There are to be washed 


a pair of long green curtains, a pair of pink ones, and a pair of 


peices of material curtains 
thin white silk. Also two BUSMZS7IXSSeSEE to match the green BMSs,. 


While the water is heating, she hems the top of the pink curtains, 
with white cotton and a huge darning néedle, waking very big 
stitches, Inv. does one and ? 50 does the other, The water 
boils before she has finished her one, and she goes into the kitche 

impties the whole saucepan full into a metal tub (oval, about 
S ft ty 23 standing on the floor of the kitchen, Fills white 
slpp pare with cold water from the tap, pours it into the tub, 
Tests the temperaturexxt with her hand, finds it too hot, gets 
another pail of water and pours in. fhe kack «tub is now about 
a third ‘full, and contains nearly 3 gallons of water, 

Takes the green curteins and peices of material from chair, 


puts them into the water, Fetches tablet of "Imp" soap from the 


“sink, and starts soaping the curtains liberaly all over, Leaving 


the soap in the water, whe rubs and squeezes the curtains intil 
there is a thick lather and the water is very dirty, fakes one 


out, wrings it loosely, a bit at a time, and puts it into the white 


EP slop pail, Then the other, and the two smaller peices, Puts 
them all in the slop pail, lifts it into the sink, and fills it to 


overflowing with cold water, Scueezes the curtains about to xxmue 


rinse them, takes them out, wringing them partially as before, and 


cece them ‘through a mangle. Takes them out into the yard and 


hangs them up - hanging them over the line, no pegs. Shakes each 
one before she hangs it Up. Puts on large saucepan full of water 
on the g2s afaine Gas goes out almost at once, she hunts in her 


bag, and puts 3 pennies in the metre: 


"It's wicked, the gas, I use nearly half a crown a day on 
that blooming meter, When you have to use it for all the washing 
and the washing up and the ironing - it doesn't go no distance, 
Then we've been hat ng the gas fire in the front room, it's been 
so cold this week. Threepence doesn't secem to last five minutes 


when I've got that on." 


 oocikz By this time Inv. has finished Xaextiimxx, 
hemming one of the pink curtains, and #,50 takes aria it, the 
two ttite silk curtains, a Bkemsm white blouse, and a boys shirt, 
and puts them all in the tub together, Rubs and squeezes 
first the vink curtain, then the white ones, then the blouse 

with cold water 

and shirt. Wrings them all, rinses them asbefore/in the white 
pail. Wrings again, pours the water out of the pail, puts the 
washed things back in ite voes out to see if there is any room 
on the line for any of them, Comes backs 

"They re mise rable wet still. “he suh's gone in, they aren't 
drying at°all. I can't put no more out till they're arye 

Other vink curtain now finished, She pours the new lot of | 
hot water (nearly a gallon) into the tub on top of the old water, 
to warm it une Puts vink curtain in, washes as before, Rak 
Rinses it very briefly under the tap, puts it into the white pail 
with the other things, Says: 


"T've got a nice drop of water xKmkpoxxdirk still. What else” 
shall I do?" 


Decides to wash old red velvet curtain from front room. It is 


very dirty, and torn round the edges, Shé tears a strip off all 


The strib is about 3 inches 


down the edge to make it straight. 


lc 


wide, the whole length of the curtain, She puts it inbo the tub with 
the curtain, saying: 
"If I wash that, it'll do for one of those shoe things, velvet, 
The things we have to think of nowadays}" 
Rubs the curtain a1 over with soap, Comments: 
"You shouldn't really soap a velvet gurtin, not rub it with 

the soap. I ought to have made a lather with the flakes, and 

just squeezed it, Still, can't worry with all that, Not for this 

old thing." 

Puts ih into white pail on top of the rest, Siarts rinsing 
the whole lot over again, suddenly rememebrs the white things at 
the bottoms 

"Oh, blimgy, IBve left those, ‘they'll stain with the red"  gshe 
cries, and hastily fishes out white curtaing, blouse and shirt, She 
has got them in time, and the colour has not run, llangles them 
straight sway, leaving the red and pink curtains in the pail. “angs 
them up inside the kitchen, 

"They'll dry too quick if 1 hang them up wkkhxthexxrexk outséde" 
she SaySe 
Goes back to the pail, rinses red and pink curtains, Sayss 

"T've been meaning to get at this job for months, and lI thoughtt 
bo myself this afternoon: 'I'm going to get that done, I don't dare 
what happense’ #I sort of feel in the niood for it, you know, I Xkk 
think you get things done quicker if you fcel in the mood for it," 

When they are all rénsed and mangled, she leaves them over the 
back of a chair, waiting for thee things outside to be dry enough to 
take down so that there will be room on the line, She does not 


empty out the tub now full of very dirty water, Says: 


"I must use that for a bit of scrubbing, You can't waste Buxpxx 
a good drop of soapy water nowadays," 


Adds: 
setting 
knOoWe 


total 


Id, 


i I feel like 
i 7 't going out this evening. 
is aes ” soma Guar vs, and. finishing 66f eae 
"Tate a pity not to do it while I feel in the mood, 


time taken: lL hr 20 mins, 
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"I8M like = covered way to the wash-house, it's terrible 
in winter." (F65D, Birmingham). 


"It's a terrible place we have to wash in, the floor is 
running with water. I'd like a little kitchen, it'd 
make « big difference.” (F6OD;, this was one of a block 
of four houses in Mollist Rd., \Birminghar,) where there 
was an outside wash-houseg shared vateuen the four, 
none of which had a sink or gas cooker indoors." 


the same complaints are made at Worcester, especially stressing 
the inconvenience of heaving to go out of doors to fetch water : 


"It wouldn't be so bad if you didn't have to go outside 
for water." (F25D). 


"There's no water. I have to go down to the cellar for 
every drop. There's a tay in the yard, but she (neigh- 
bour) won't let me use it, as she's paid for ite She's 
been there fifty years, and only pays 5s. a weeke" (F65D). 
"here's nothing wrong with it really, except I'd like a 
sink inside, t there couldn't be because it isn't big 
enough and there's no outlet. It's a misance /having to 
go outside for the water." (F40D; this was one of shzsms 
ten small houses in Britannia Now, Worcester, which had 
three separate small wash-houses containing the water 
sguprly for the whole ror.) 


"It'd be better if the back kitchen was jcine’ to the 
housee (P35D) 


Thefe is not much péint in labouring this particular grumble 
any further. The Birmingham and Worcester houses are among the 
oldest studied in this survey, and their experience proves quite 
conclusively that people do not like to have outside wash-houses, 
let alone ones thet are shared with neighbours. The first con- 
dition of satisfsctory facilities for washing clothes at home is 
that the sink with water laid on should be indoors, and access- 
ible without having to go out of doors, 1.eé.- a lean-to outside 


the back door is just as unsatisfactory as an entirely separate 
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-Wask-house across the yar. 
Granted the sink indoors, there comes the problem of heating | 

the water. (See also generel discussion of hot water system in 

Chapter S'. in most working-class houses this is still done 
im a copper, usually burning coal in the older houses and gas in 
the newer ones. In ty houses the hot water for the bath also 
has to be heated in the copper and pwnped up to the bathroom. | 
Raexcikdxan Coppers are complained about by 5% of the whole sample, 
mostiy in the housing estates abi garden cities, the proportion 
of complaints being highest in the following five areas ;: 


Watling (housing estate) 132 
Letchworth (garden city) 11% 
Roehampton (housing estate) 7h 
Becontree (housing estate) 6% 
Fulham (01d houses) 6% 


The old coal coopers are often tha strongly disliked : 


"Well, there's the beastly 014 copper, it's always stopped 
upe” (F50D, Pulhem houses). 


"I've used the same copper for thirty years, and now it's 
rustye The tron comes out on the clothes." (FS5C, 
Fulham houses). | 


"Move the old coppere It's never used, and I don't hold 
with them in any house.” (M65C, Fulham houses). : 


"Ita like the copver done away with and have a portable,- 
but when I told her (the landlady) she said I could if 
I put it back before I left." (F50C, Ilford). : 


"I would like ea better sink and to have the old copper 
and fireplace taken awav." (M75C, Ilford). 


Ever the newer coal coppers in thé housing estates are not 


found satisfactory by many people ;: 


"Well, I'd like 


roper copper that wouldn't burn all 
that coal." (FS 


» Becontree). 
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"I don't like the coppers, for one thing thgy're fire 
| coppers, and you have to light the fire. ey’re messy, 
| and there's no hot water in the bathroom. Fér hot water 
you have to heat it downsteirs."” (F25C, Roeharyvton). 


"The copper makes a mess and I don't like the pumping 
system . It takes two hours to get a bath ready." 
(P35C, Be€ontree). 


A good many people specifically say they would prefer a gas 
or electric copper ;} 


"Well, the old coel copper'’s » muisance. A gas stove 
would be nice, but you can have that put in." (FSOD, 
Watling). 


"I'd like a gas copper, it's cleaner." (F45D, Watling). 


"They could put am electric copper in instead of the 
dirty old one." (F25C, Letehworth) 


"I'd like a gas copper instead of that old thing with 
the pump." (F30D, Roehampton). 


"I'd prefer a gas copper to the coal one, It's old-fash- 
ioned." (F400) Roehampton). 


At @ulhem flats they already have gas coppers, and here 
people complain about the expense of them : 
) 


"The gas coppers are very expensive. Of course coal 
coppers smoke the people-out, but othsrwise they are 
mich better, you can light them up with just a bit of 
wood end paper.” (M@OC ~ note thet tRis agin = man 
whe complains of the expense, ani who probally does 

not himselfghave to just “light it up again with a bat 
of wood and papere")e 


"Mere's no hot water, that's a drawback. The gas copper 
doesn't heat. enough water for the bath. i have to fill 
a pail as well. (F45D),. | 


"There should be boilers «t the back of the fire. Bo 
coppers, you keep on srending money og the gas. It 
ee) e shilling to get a bath and do some washing." 
(F35D). 


At Kentish Town flcts, on the other hand, where there are 


cas Coppers_and- hot-water boi le 
—— 
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gas coppers and hot water boilers behind the living room stove, 
there are no complaints about the hot water system at all. 
One big grouse about coppers being in kitehens is that 

the atmosphere eg This leeds to demands that 
the copper should be removed to an outhouse, bhough as we saw 
above, when it is in an outhouse people complain about that. 
What seems to be really needed is a separate small room inside 
the house for the coppere “here the bathroom is downstairs, . 
thés objection can be met by putting the copper in the bath- 
room, which is also a more convenient arrangement than having 
to pum the water upstairs from th copper ;: 

"It'd be nice to have an Ideal boiler. “he kitchen gets 

steamy with the coppere Or the copper should be in an 

outhouse." (F35D, Watling). 


"The copper makes it terrible hot in summer." (F45D, 
Watling). 


"The copper is.a great trouble. It fills «ll the place 
with steam. 4t spoils the walls and ever ything." (F40C, 
Watling.) 


"It's a terrible business heating the copper for a bath, 
The place gets so hot in summer, and steam all over the 


places *ou're as wet when you get out as when you're 
ine" (F40D, Fulham flats). 


"I'd rather have power for the boiler. It'd on gas, and 
the steam goes everywhere, everything is soakede" (P50C, 
Becontree). 
Another reason people give for wanting the copper removed 
from the kitchen is that it takes up so much room, but this 


could presumably ssstty be remedied by a larger kitchen: | 


"The copper takes up too mich roome It should be in a 
built-on shed outside." (F60D, Letchworth), 
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"I think the copper for boiling the clothes and the 
larder are very inconvenient. e copper is in the 
corner up agsainst the larder, and so you have no 
Space to take up the clothes out of the copper." 
(P80D, Letchworth, see Plan 21). 


=“ Sutkexaxw 


When washed, the clothes have to be dried; 2% of the 


whole sample mentioned a place for airing washing as a desir- 


able improvement : 


"There should be drying cupboards, you do need them for 
children.” (FS0C, Ilford, 3 chiZldren) 


"They shoud have a proper place for a laundry for 
people who do washing at home, and drying cupboards." 
(P25C, Bournville). 


"There's nowhere to @ air anything or dry children'é 
clothes." (F25D, Letchworth, 3 c ildren). 


"I think they should have somewhere quite off for the 
wash=-house, so you can dry in it if it's wet, right off 
from the house, so the steam doesh&t get all over the 
house." (F45C, Letchworth). 
with approval 

In the “ulham flats people mentioned/the pulleys for hanging 


washing on, which some newer blocks of flats in Fulham are fitted 
with ; 


"I'd like a pulley for the washing, they have them in 
the new flats." .(FP35D). 


"They do keep on improving. In the Robin Owen house you 
have your own pulleup lines for washing, and marble slab 
larders, and washbasins in the bathrooms." (F45C). 

Ome of the reasons why people want gardens is in order to 


be able to hang washing out in them : 


"The garden should be bigger. It's too small to hang out 
washinge” (M45C, Roehampton). | ° 


"I'd like a bask yard or garden big enough to hang the 
washing in." (M55D, Fulham houses). 
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Henging washing ‘out is one of the restrio¢ions imposed on 
the tenants of the Fulham flats, and this is resented by tenants : 


"There's too mich restrictions. We had to get rid of a 
lovely cat, and give away my son’s Alsatian to my 
sister. And if you nang your washing out om a sumny 
day there's a fuss." 


coloured 
At the Kentish Town flats mushkkag posts dthieadiah by/rose and 


thistle emblems, and clothes lines are provided for people 
to hang out their washing one 
ny 


le For the 75% of housewives who Ao 
Monday is the favourite wask 
pea 


Outside wash-houses and wagte! ; 
though in some cases peor ith coppers indoors greafsr 
enggest that they shou be removed to 


Se Coal coppers, especiaxYiy in the older 
the newer ones, are Sftéen unpopular. 


Ze 


4 Thou many peopl say thex would prefer a gas copper to 
ac = some/people who have them /find them rather 
SX PeENnsives 


se about having coppprs in kitchens is 


Se A particular rc 
that they ma co ae » and in summer 
too jhot. 


z/cupboards are considered a ee rable fitment in 
Ir an TUE tise aneea ohne Ge aate provision 
Sutsidg drying of washing. 
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Mending. FF 25D pam bricklayer's mate, one 
baby 


3.30 pm, Finishés putting away her shopping, gets out mending 
things. fhese are kept in a cardboard cracker box, now very 


worn round the edges, it is light er een, with the remains 


of a picture of children pulling crackers on the lid, 

fetches a pile of mocks and stockings off the dreser and 
She/settles herself in an old basket chair, just inside the 
back door, so that she is in the sun, 


Takes the pile of things to be mended onto her lap, and begins 


to separate out the pairs, fhey are all tangled up together, so 
that she has to hold up little-bunches of them and shake them 
to make-them come apart. When she has. sorted out 2 pairs of 
black man's socks and a pair of stockings, she puts the rest 


higgledy piggledy on the floor, and opens the green box full of 


mendi ng materials, She looks through it for some black wool, 
finds none, and takes a length of navy blue, and starts on the & 


black socks, She does not use a mushroom, but darns very 


slowly and neatly over her hand, Says: 


| f 
| "Sid (her husband) is a terror with his socks, he last 
| week or tww, I cou ldn’t make out what it was, he took off his 
| socks every two days, and there was always a great big hole 
| | in the front of the foot, underneath, No matter how I darned it, 
| it was always back again as soon as he took them off, Then 
' yesterday he went to work in his best boots, and I had a look 
a at his working boots, and they had a great hole, right through 
| hie sole} Think of me sitting darning away, and all the time 
Ae -_it wasthat great hole in the bootZ I took them up to the 
Pes PhS place today, and ogeminrxtmxehx it's going to cost me 13/11 


to have them done, “They 've got to be soled and heeled, and 
what they call it - welted, | 


When she has finished the first sock of thés pair, she 
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leans back, stretches, and then examines the pair of stockings, 


"T thought I'd finished with stockings for this summer, and 
then all the cold weather came, and here &@ am, mending them 


AgaiNne . 
Puts her hand down into the foot, and finds a large hole in 
the heel, 


"What a job! I @on't mind the socks so much, they're kind of 
quick to do, but I hate these stockings," 


Throws them aside, picks up other sock 


4,15 pm. Has mended 1 pair of socks, one pair of stockings. 
Folds them up, stands up, puts them onthe seat of the chair. 
Goes to attend to the baby, Other occupations follow, Comes. 


back half an hour later and bundles whole lot hurried bank onto 


the dresser, 
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the phystbcal outcome of the Victorian adage, i 


Men Women 

| %, 
None 4 
Occasionally 6 

One 804 
Two 8 
Three 1 
iL 
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WASHING BODIES 


"Cleanliness is next to Godliness" used to be a Victorian 


middle-class maxim. It was a maxim that Victorian middle-class 


house-builders a8 net, however, consider necessary to extend 
to the lower otitis . At all events more then 70%f of the 

Vie torian-built houses covered in the present survey still 

had no baths in the winter of 1941-42, while in all’ Sea wee 
imtke, inéludime the garden cities there are less than 2% uf 
without baths, and these are places where knex Rar there has 


been a bath in the scullery and this has been removed. 


ae 

Broadly speaking, the pattern of washing bodies ‘nil 
a daily washing 
of the face and neck and gq weekly washing of the whole body. | It 
is only for the weekly washing of the whole body that a bath is 
needed. In the Gas Light & Coke CO.'s 1937 survey, it was 
found that the average number of baths taken per week was 1.18 
in Spepney and 1.27 4m North Leniiée an a slits 

The following table gives the frequency of baths per week 
for the whole Nobth London area studied by the Gas Light & Coke 


—) Co., for various groups : 


NUMBER OF BATHS TAKEN WEEKLY 
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Thus among adults about 80% were found to have a weekly 


bath, 7-10% to have a bath more often than once a week, and 


- 10-14% to have a bath less often than once a week or not atg 


alle Am@ng juveniles the incidence of bath-taking is somewhat 


higher. Some 36% of children, 20% of girls and 15% of boys 
Ps were found to take baths more often than once a week, while 
only 3=6% never or only occasionally took baths. 


In the present survey, as las been stated, the xruxtk 


majority of houses had either baths ,mexkatkramms and the great 


we ee 


Following table shows the equipment of the sample houses in 
this respect ; 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES WITH AND WITHOUT BATHS 


WITH BATHROOM BATH IN SCULLERY NO BATH 
01d Houses : | | 
Birmingham 3B 1% 96% 
Fulham 47 1 : 52 
llford 60 26 14 
Portsmouth - - 100 
Worcester - - 100 . 
TOTAL 22% 6% 12% 
| Garden Cities ; 
: urnville — 79 18 3 
Letchworth | 68 26 | 6 
TOTAL ff 22 5 
Housing Estates 
econtree 99 a ~ 
Rowhampton 100 - - 
Watling 100 Har - - 
: TOTAL LOO - 
a Flats | 
4 ham 100 - - 
Kentish Town 87 13 - 
TOTAL 93 7 wh 
GRAND TOTAL 


* 3: includes 11 who ‘Shared a bathroom, 


taut: ffperd i 


Thus having no bath at all is a problem of the old houses, 


and the only places with any appreciable proportion of kam baths 
in sculleries are liford, the garden cities and Kentish Town 
flats. 


People witth Separste Bathrooms 


‘the old houses areas of Fulham and Ilford. Theywere mainly 


The people with separate bathrooms were found mainly in 


the flats, the housing estates and the garden cities, and in ) 


C-class (56%, compared with 48% in the whole sample); rather 


more of them had children (55%) than in the whole sample. This 


e 
indicates a tendency for hettr-off people to seek the newer 


houses which have bathrooms, and for people with children to 
find a bathroom more necessary than those without. 

There was no perceptible tendency for owned houses to be 
more likely to have a bathroom than rented houses, but people 
who had been in their houses for 3-10 years were more likely 
to have a bathroom than people who had been there for more than 
ten yearse 

The possession of a bathroom was an important factor in 
the liking or disliking of a house ; 80% of those with bathrooms 
liked their houses, against only && 61% of those without bath- 


rooms. On the other hand, 20% of those without bathrooms definite- 


ly disliked their houses, compared with only 10% of those who 
had bathrooms e 
In the Gas Light & Coke Co.' survey, only 22% of the -baths 


were found to be actually in-.a bathroom, the majority (68%) being 


o 4 
in kitchens or sculleries, but a few (5%) in bedrooms or bed- 
sitting-rooms. This was a feature of a small mumber of houses 


at both Ilford and Sourville, and was disliked in both places : 


"The man who built this was inexperienced. It was the first 
house he built. Having the bathroom in one of the bedrooms 
is very silly." (F60C, wife of City clerk, paying 18s. 64 
a week rent for house she dislikes, Kingstoh Rd., Ilford). 
Three people in Elm Road, Bournville, objected to the bath being 
in the back bedroom, or said they wanted "a proper bathroom". 
Downstairs bathrooms, as distinct from baths in the scullery, 
were also disliked, particularly at Bournville and Letchworth: 
For instance, this former Biggleswadefrésident, wife of a 
bacon-factory worker, vaying 10s. 9d. a week for a two-bedroomed 


house she likes : 


"Well, bathrooms upstairs - ours is downstairs, and that's 
inconvenient if there's illness." (F30C, Letchworth). 


And this quinquagenarian widow, paying 18s. Sd. a week for a 
three-bedroomed house with a neglected medium-sized garddn that 
she likes : 


"All bathrooms should be upstairs. Ours is, but next 
door's isn't." (F50C). 


A plumber's wife, of 133 Common View, Letchworth, who when asked 

if there were any alterations she would like to the house, said, 
"We've done it already. Dad' sa a plumber." 

also objected to the idea of a downstairs bathroom. She thought 

all houses should have, 


“upstairs bathrooms, and have water running into the 
bath, as we have. We did that ourselves, but most 


me aN houses here have to bala water to their baths with a 
bly) pail. It's so dangerous. Now and again the pail slips, 
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The only other complaint of people with bathrooms was a 


fairly constant demand found in all areas except the old houses 


a 
for tiled bathrooms. This demand was particulfrly strong in aus 


Boehampton (8%). This is really a matter of ease of cleaning Lo, “) 
Fat 


and of aesthetic considerations, and as such will be gumuax dis. , 


cussed in the appropriat® later chapters (XVI, XVII). 

The whole question of hot water supply for baths is also 
more conveniently taken in the chepter on water supply problems — 
(XIV). Here it need only be mentioned that in the Gas Light & 
Coke Co's survey nearly half the people were found to use kettles 
for heating their bath water, and 31% to use a copper, boiler or 
geyser burming coal, gas or electricity. Ome person in five in 
this survey did not take any baths at home. 

People with Baths in Sculleries 


: In Ilford and Letchworth 26%, in Bournville 18% and in the 
' Kentish Town flats 13% of the houses had their baths in the 


J /scullery or kitchen-scullery. This arrangement was much disliked, 


pam, 
A 
~ 
ww 


as the follewhng table shows :; 


PERCENTAGE OF PEOPLE WITH BATHS IN SCULLERIES 
WHO WANT THEM REMOVED | 


Letchwoesth 81% - | 
Ilford 69% | 


Bournville 50% . | 
Kentish: Town 25% | 


The presence of the bath in the kitchen or scullery was 
rather surprisingly not a factor that affected people's like 


or dislike of their kitchen to any great: extent ; the pro- 

portion of people with a scullery-bath who disliked their kit- 

* chens was 50% only 3% above the proportion for the whole sample. 
Some typical remarks of people who disliked-having their 

bath in their scullery : 


"I don't like the bath in the scullery. It's always 
boarded up with boxes and vegetables, so if my hushand 
comes home tired and wants a bath, I have to clear it 

and heat the copper. It's an hour by the time it's ready." 
(F35C, Ilford). 


"We haven't a bathroom, the bath's in the scullery. I 


would like a bathroom and hot and cold water.” (F50D, 
Letchworth). 


"(Dislike) the bath in the scullery. It's very awkward 
with a mixed family."-4F35C, 2 children, Ilford). 


"There should be a bathroom for a start. Instead of that 
big front room upstairs, they could have a smaller one 
and a bathroom." (M40C, Ilford, dislikes kitchen because 
of bath in it.). 


The bath is in the scullery. There is no privacy. Il 
ould like am individual bathroom." (F65C, Ilford, 
ikes kitchen). 


2 


e sink is in a poky little corner, and the bath lays 
longdide of it. You want a separate bathroom. There's 
no room in it at all, just the copper and sink, and it's 
a small sink. I've asked for another sink. They should 
do these little things, and make it much more comfortable, 
but they won't do it. A better sink, that really wants 
putting in, and I think they should take out the old 
fire coppers and put in gas coppers. I reckon that would 
i make an improvement of the plmce." (F50C, Letchworth, 
dislikes kitchen). | 


"I'd like a bathroom, we haven't got one. We've a big 
cupboard upstairs, and there's a silly little corner 
runs out of the front bedroom, and if they knocked out 
the cupboard end knocked down the wall it would make a 
sbehdid little bathroom, and the windows up above are 

. joined together, and you could use a little bit of it 
for the bathroom window." (F50D) Letchworth). 
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"TI'q@ like the kitchen in two sections, the bath in a 
separated boom." (F60C, Letchworth, dislikes kitchen, 
but can't say why). 


Occasionally people think there are conntervailing ad- 
vantages to the undoubted disadvantages of having the bath in 
the kitchen : | 


"I don't like the fire and grate. It's the oven in the 
scullery and the fireplace in the skkkingxras living 
room. When you're cooking, you have to go and inter- 
fere xuxkigw with anybody sitting by the fire, but you 
have the heat ail over the house. Of course, there's 
drawbacks to evrything. I certainly think you should 
have a bathroom, but then -you get the benefit of that 
becsuse you have to have your copper on, and you're 
dressing in a dgmice warm place. If you have the copper | 
close to you, you get the heat from that, but it's the : 
only way to get hot water - there's no hot water in the | 
sink, and there's no cupboard room. that's a drawback, | 
Yalways think." (F60C, resident of Letchworth fer 20 | 
years, in same house, 75 Campers Avenue, wife of worker 
in Spirella factory, with very well kept garden; doesn't | 
G&ialike kitchen; thinks she wouldn't like to live at | 
the other end of the town." £ 


The houses in Kingsley Road, “ournville had baths in little | 


Ry i 


cupboards off the kitchen. This variety of downstairs kitchen 


was also unpopular : 


"T have a cupboard bath, and that's a nuisance. You 
have to heat all the water for it." (F60C, retired 
post-office worker living alone, likes house very 
much indee@, and loves the neighbourhood,which she 
considers “nice, select, quisé’é, ideal, tidy, fresh, 
clean. . ) | 


CF 
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"We've got a cupboard bath, and that's very inconvenient." 
(F60C, living alone with husband, who works at Cadbury's, 
and has been in same house for 34 years; doesn't like 
the house very much.) 


| "There's no bathroom, but you can't have everything." 
‘ (F40B, resident of 10 years! standing, husband works 
at Cadbury's; likes house very much, also district, 

especially for its freshmess and good scenery.) © 


ee ge te, 


People without Baths ‘ oo ty 


The people OP oF baths are found almost exelusively 


in the old houses, specially at Portsmouth, Worce stér, and 


Birmingham. The only people in any of the other groups who now 


ee 


. Q fw Apa em /} bp fy - 
3, R have no baths are ne) people dt Letchworth and Bournville who 
found inconvenient 
had baths in their sculleries, but @iuxiked/them so/mmsk that 
they preferred to have no bath at all, and had them removed. 


More than half (56%) of the people without baths spon- 


taneously stated that they wanted one or that there ought to 
be baths in the new houses to be built after the war; 86” of 
| all the answers in these categories wepe from people without 
baths. 


The balk of the 28% im=tH@Whote-stmete who had no baths 


were of the D-class : 69%, compared with 31% C's - in the full 


sample the two classes are almost evenly divided. “he houses 


in which there are no baths are therefore very definitely of 


the REE C's, who can afford higher rents, gravitate 
wherever they can to the newer type of house with a bath, and 
—=—. usually with a separate bathroom. Whether a house had a bath 


‘ie pa | 
[{s, or not has now become one of the major social dividing lines. 


: ¥, The big demand fw baths among those who have not got them sug- 

| eae gests that it will not be. Long before a house witKH put a bath 

| becomes as. big an anachronism as a house without a wece is now. 
There is a slight tendency, as noted above (pe3), for 

people without children to gravitate to bathless houses rather 


than people with children, but the difference is hardly stat- 


istically significant. 


Some typical remarks from people who wanted bathrooms in 


their own houses :; 


+ tee 


"Tl wish we'd got a little bathroom, that's the only 
drawback. The little boom's not really big enough to 
use. With a little moving it would make a nice little 
bathroom." (F65D, Bibmingham). 


"Having no bathroom is a bit of a muisance." (M25D, in 
ReAoF., ‘dull, uninteresting and uncommunicative' - 
interviewer's estimate, Ilford). 
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"T would like a bathroom." ) (Many people, all 
"It's awkward having no bathroom." ) old houses.) 
Itt s not modern, no bathroom." ) 


J 
jo Ae "(Dislike| the landlord, they don't do much for you. No 
a \g Ly bath. They could fit a bath in a corner of the bedroom. 
I could cover it mkkk and it would laok like a couch : 
, when it wasn't being used." (F70D, Fulham reeety 5S adults, 
tt Ls 1 bedroom, rent 18s. 6d. a week). 


a ae "There's no bathroom. When I went out to work the lady 
ee I worked for used to let me have a bath there, but I 
Serewae don't go out nowe” (F70C, pensioner, likes house in 

Dieppe St., Fulham, and likes Fulham because it is so 
7 "very healbhy; the doctor told me it is the healthiest 
place in Lendon because it is built on sandy soil."). 

of 


Many wate! peoplé gave it as their. opinion that all gew 
Re 


~, 
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houses should have bathrooms. ‘this view was particularly strongly 
held at Portsmouth, where none of the houses have baths and 68% | 
thought all new houses should have them : — | | | 


"There should be bathrooms, nice for people with 
kiddies." (M60D, Portsmouth). 


“A bathroom is essential." (F55D, Portsmouth). 


‘ _- “fhere should be bathrooms, but 99 times out of 100 
they are improperly used." (F60D, Portsmouth). 


"Tl think baths should be compulsoby. I've just been 
staying with a friend who's got a bathroom, and you 
miss it coming back here, it's awkward, And we've 


* 7 a 10 oat 


got a girl billeted, and she finds it awkward." (F25C, 
wife of Worcester bookbinder, a well dressed, spruce- 


looking, but not made up, alert young woman; house very 
wekl kept, with modernish Fubasnre,) 


"I think every house should have a bathroom." (F250, Ken- 
tish Town flats, where all have baths). 


"It's the thing you need with all these children, a bath. 
It's terrible for me on Saturday nights." (F45D, baghe- 
mouth, ,4 children). 
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lhe view of the Portsmouth man that most baths are improperly 
used is shared by a Dirmingham woman who repeats the old canard 
about 'coals in the bath!’ ; ° 


"T haven't seen any of these new houses, but I've heard 
people say they've got nice bathrooms. But people don't 
know how to use them, they put the wrong people in who 
keep coals in the bath." 
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One investigator did indeed come across a flat in Fulham Yourt, 
where for lack of space to store coal a bucket of coal was kept 
in the bat yoom, and it is quite possible that this hoary old 


, On working-class people originated in a flat or council 


house which was so badly planned without adequate stomge space 


for coal that a family did actually prefer to keep their coal in 


purpose 
Be” the bath to using it for its proper puzuan. There Is Hardly any 
| 

: need to’ nail this panstouris 1 tt s—bime—ofday, but ia 


a 


may be as well to m&EBG categorically that/none of the 869 houses 


‘ with baths visited in the course of the prenen* survey was there 


‘ WJ amy coal, or for that matter anything else improper, kept in the 
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Mee v Equally untypical of the average working-class attitude tow- 


‘ards baths and bathrooms is this dogmatic assertion by a good- 


. 


humoured, obstinate, conservative-minded old Portsmouth man, who 


oe 


nevertheless wanted more public baths ;: 


"A bathroom isn't necessary for the working man," (M65D). 
This is a Continental vidwpoint that is now rare in Britain. 
As Elizabeth aaliteaits out, ie thie country a bath usually takes 
the form of a lounge-bath, where the bather can recline and im- 
merse his whole body at once, whereas on the Continent shower- 


baths are frequéntly found: in working-class homes, and the. old- 


fashioned commnal steam bath is still in vogue in some countries 


"Baths were almost non-existent before 1914. The tradition- 
al sociable weekly baths taken by Scandinavian families in 
special steam rooms somewhat on the Turkish pattern, were 
established so firmly in popular favour that a bath in each 
dwelling was Mmpmpmiar unnecessary and sctravagaele it is 
still considered remarkable in Finland.- In many countries 
the inclusion of a bathroom still means in fact a simple 
shower-bath, which is popular among working people as taking 
less hot water and less time than the lounge-bath now common 
in Great Britain.” (Europe Re-housed", 1938, p.37). 


The main function off a bath, however, is to oh somewhere 
,where the whole body can a washed conveniently at one time. This, 
/ 


( as wa pointed out earlier, )is something that the great majority 


Of working-class people do only once a weeke Phey do, however, 


wash some parts of the body, usually face, hands and neck, every 
day, and all young and most older working-class men, also shave 
/ daily. At present, in many working-class houses, there is no- 


ep where to do this except at the scullery sink, and there As a 


mexy considerable demand tore wi wash-basin in the naiteialed, par- 


Y @ theularly at Letchworth: (12%), Watling (12%) and Fulham flats (7%). 
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: | uf ) Meany people just say they would like a wash-basin in thei 


present house, ya houses built after the war shouid all _ 
f 


ea 
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be fitted with wash-basins in the bathrooms : 


"My idea is basins in the bathrooms - I've a bowl across 
the bath now." (F35D, Fulham flats). 


"The sink in the living room should be in the bathroom," 
(F20D, Letchworth). 


"I think every house should have a wash-basin in the bath- 
room and (laughingly) hot and cold in each bedroom and 
central heating." (F45C,° Letchworth). 


"They might have a lavatory separate from the bathroom - it 
isn{t convenient , and a wash-basin in the bathroom would 
be convenient - if you fix some thing up yourself tou have 
carry water up or pump it up." (F55C, Roehampton). 

"Well, they're not bad in that they were built in 1920, when 


there was a shortage of material, but there's no basin in 
the bathroom." (F30C, Letchworth). 


Some peoplef bvince a special dislike of washing in the 
scullery, for various reasons.f For instance, this @0-year old 
C-class woman, with one child and a husband in the Army, who has 
been living in. the Fulham flats, which she does not like, for 
over three years ; 


"The scullery window should have.the frosted glass on the 
top half. We have to wash in the scullery, and people in 
the top of the opposite block can see in. | 


Or this Canadian electricia&, who has been living in Letchworth 
for over five years and likes it ;: 

"T'q like a sepamate hand-bowl for washing. The wife just 
cleans up Emudy the sink, and then I come in and slop about, 
or the wife is getting dinner ready and I want to use the 
sink, or else I have to use the. bath taps." (M45C). 

Or this young working-class woman an with one child who has been in 
Letchworth for seven years, ant regia but would 


really like to go back to her home-town, Sheffield : 
"ell, I think every house ought to have a bathroom, and I 


“ie 


. 
really think they ought to have a wash-basin in the bath- 
room. It isn't always convenient for people to wash in 
the scullery. I think working-class people ought to have 
it as the others - more, because we need it more, we have 
to do the dirty work, don't we?" (F25C). 


Or this Watling woman ; 

"There!s no hand-basin in the bathroom. When my boys were 

living here, they had to shave xa at the sink in the 

scullery.” (F55C 

These comments sufficiently illustrate the inconvenience 
of having to wash in the scullery rather than the bathroom. The 
fact that separate wash-basins are orovided in all middle-class 
houses shows that this is an amenity which most people have as 
soon as they can afford it. The fact that working-class houses 
are not provided with widhobes ine is due to the extra cost rather 


than any prejudice against theme 


Summa ry 


1. The afes’-ma jority of workingecless—peepe have a bath 


once a week. 


2. 72% of the houses in the present survey have baths - 65% 
- of them separate bathrooms. The bulk of the houses with- 


out baths are in the old house areas, where 72% have no 
baths . 


o.- Generally speaking, C-class people are more likely to 
have a bath than D-class. This is largely due to D- 
class people living more in the old houses where there 
are often no baths, while more Cts live in the newer 
houses which practically all have baths, 


4. The possession of a bath is an importa nt factor ia a 


feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction about the 
home as e« whole. 


5. In places where a small bedroom has been converted to a 
bathroom, or where a bedroom used as such also contains 
the bath, this is disliked. 


6. Downstairs bathzsooms are also dbsliked. 


oR a 


8. People who had baths in their kitchens or sculleries, 
or in a cupboard off the scullery, strongly objected to 
this abbangement. 


Q. People who had no baths at all in ‘their house objected 
equally strongly; 56% spontaneously said that they wanted 
a bath or that new houses built after the war should all 
have baths. 


10. Another strongly felt demand was for wash-basins in the 


bathroomse Many people did not like having to use the 
kitchen sink for daily washing or’ shaving. 
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XI. THE WANTS OF NATURE 


EEE 


A water closet is now part of the ayd equipment of 


every home, though 100 years ago w.c.'s (S&S distinct from earth 


closets) were found only in rich perme @ouses. At present 


VAN 
wT houses are built without pare wec.'s, and in the few 


n the present survey 
places (Birmingham, Fulham, Worcester), where w.c.'s had to be. 


shared, this arrangement, maxwkkhk was strongly disliked. Rather 
surprisingly, however, most of the lavatory complaints come up 

in the new houses rather than in the old ones. The chief grumble - 
is the placing of the wece in the bathroom, which was extensively 
done’ in the new post- “iGn8 houses, and aetna akan connected 
with the position of the lavatory. In this respect, sg any rate, 
the old Victorian houses were better planned than the new ones 

of the 20's, but it has to be remembered tlt most of the 19th 


century houses did not have bathrooms to put the w.c. in. 


Ihe six areas with most complaints about lavatory accommodation 


were ; 


Letchworth (garden city) 25% 
Watling thousing estate) 23% 
Becontree (housing estate) 22% 
CY Roehampton (housing estate) 19% 
i; | Kentish Town (flats) 10% 
Ilford (old houses)  ~ 408 


The chief grumble in all these cases was that the bathroom and 

lavatory were combined. 
The lavatory is the simplest room in <hexkousze most working- 

Class houses, because it serves only one purpose, to house the 


wece The very name "lavatory" is significant of the aura of 


ty ~ « — . 
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secrecy and taboo jm the performance of the ex- 


cretory functions of the body. Strictl speaking, a lavatory 

is a place for washing in, but it ft in middle-class houses 

at present that lavatories contain wash-basins. as well as w.ece'se 

The present euphemistic use of the word appears Lo be an example 

} of the phenomenon of calling an unpleasant.obdject by a pleasant 
a mame in the hope of warding €ff the evil spirit. \ In pony of 


* 


» the interviews in the present survey, people used the colloquial * 
\ abbreviation "lav." The old term "privy" has gone wight out. 


Dm t is mo longer necessary to labour the point that there 
be at least one = w.ce available to each family that 
Frnot used by any other family. In the present survey, shared 
lavatories of the old type were only found at Birmingham and 
Worcester, but in Fulham and in one case at Ilford cases 6f | 
divided houses which necessitated the joint use of a lavatory 
were discovered. Here are some of the comments of the residents 


of these houses on sharing Q Wee : 


“There's only one lavatory to two houses » and it's out 
in the yard. I'd like an indodr or a private lavatory." 
(F55D, Birmingham, lived there 29 years). 


"After all, it's a house, it's better than rooms. There's 
no sink in the kitchen, and I have to go out for every 
bit of water. I could do without these cupboards, and 
have the sink there. And there's only one lavatory be- 
tween four houses. It should be between two, but the 

. ; other wants lpia ainda (FS5D, Birmingham, used to live: 
in rooms. 


"Tt's more convenient than the back houses, but I don't 
) like having to share a lavatory and washing-place and 
, * all that." (F35D, Birmingham, 1 childJ, likes house). 


| 


"I think every house should have a bathroom and sani- 


-S- 
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tation to themselves. “We have just the one lmvatory 
down the garden, and it's not right, if you get.a 
dirty person, it's very hard on the clean ones." (F25D, 
Worcester, 1 child, dislikes house; both child and house 
clean and well cared for). 

Sj eV ien io 


In the divided houses there was no very hi distike—of 


¥ git sharing a w.c., but a few mentioned this among their dislikes, 
: : and one person complained of the lavatory being two floors down. 
va ie This was an F60C in a household of seven adults who had only two 


i Ye between them, and who not surprisingly wanted " a house 
) 


n own", 


- Lavatories in Bathrooms NORE 


Turning to the principal grievance connectéd with 


vatories, 
the combination of the lavatory with the bathroom, this is ob- 
viously likely to be a complaint in the newer rather than the \ 


—— I yO <A a Pe eee eee ewe ee ee ae 


older houses, just because so many of the older houses have no 


‘bathrooms. The grievance was voived chiefly in Becontree (15%), 


NieC e being 


Watling (15%) and Kentish Town flats (10%). (See PRak 1 


Few people had quite such strong objections to the 


in the bathroom as this Ilford widow, whose own bath was jin her 
scullery : 


"There should be a bathroom in every houee; and /not a 
lavatory in the bDdthroom. I think that is disgusting. 
Those who planned them have no sense of aegenc ¥, or 

else they think working-class people have no sense of 
decency. And the authorities should see that /a bathroom 
y boda as & kbathroom, and not as a.box-room for rubbish." () 
F60C | | 


Most people who said they disliked having the w.g. in the 


bathroom gave no specific reason.f The following remarks are 
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typical of all the areas ; 
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"The modern houses always seem too small. The rooms 
seem On the small side. I'd rather have 6he nice big 
room than two small omnes, and the lavatory separate 
from the bathroom." [{F40C, Birmingham) . 


"The bathroom and tha lavatory are combined. It would 
be better to have them separate." (F50C, Ilford). 


"Well, I'd prefer the bathroom upstairs, and a separate 
lavatory." (F50C, Letchworth). 


"The bathroom and lavatory should always be separate. 
They are here, but not in all these houses." (F50C, 
Becontree). 


| "There should be a separate Lava tory. it's very incen- 
| venient to have it all in one." (F45D, “econtree). 


"My pet aversion is the lavatory in the bathroom." (F50C, 
Watling. ) 


"I don't agree with the lavatory in the bathroom. Mind 
you, these are rather close, but still they are separ- 

| ate." (F35D, Fulham flats, where all w.ce's are separate 
| from bathrooms). 


Only two people offered any specific reasons why they found 


_o™ 


| ~ 
4 4 it tngonveniont to have the w.c. in the bathroom, but it Pas, ae 
: fiou that the root trouble is that someone may want to go to 


the lavatory when someone else is using the bathroom : 


"T'qd like a separate lavatory. If the girls are at home 
having a bath, it's most awkward." (F50D, Becontree). 


"There should be no lavatory in the bathroom. That's 
specially knconvenientf for large families." (F45C, 
Watling). 


Q Only one person in the whole 1100 had a good word to say 


for a combined bathroom-lavatory, and that was only in case of 


illmess, and not really an argument in favour of them at all : 


"T'@ like a lavatory outside. It's nice in the bathroom 
if there's someone ill, but not at normal times." (F6OD, 


Becontree). 
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The Position of Separate Lavatories 
Granted a separate lavatory, where do people like it to 
be, upstairs or downstairs, indoors or out of doors. Here 
——there are two splits of opinion, some preferring the w.c. up; 
and others down, some in and others out. There are also those 
who would like two w.c.'s, either up and down, or in and out. 
Bis The main reason for wanting the w.c. upstairs is in case 
— of illness or emergency in the night (Cf F60D just quoted) 3 
| "The lavatory and bathroom are downstairs. Now is that 
convenient? If you're taken short in the night, you 
have to go straight down, half out into the garden and 
o into the lavatory, and this is a modern house! " 


F60D, Letchworth, likes house and district, but has 
neglected garden). 


"Hho lavatory uppkhak&rs is necessary in ease of illness." 
(F60C, Letchworth; has bath in scullery). 


(See Poem 9 fev o Sa paret> wpretuin ory ). 
Ofily a few people want the lavatory outside, and they give 


rather miscellaneous reasons, which seem to be mainly individual 


guirks 3 


"The lavatory is upstairs. It should be downstairs where 
there are children. An outside lavatory would be better." 
(F40D, Letchworth, six children, likes both house and 
district ) . 


"The lavatory is in the scullery - It should be outside.” 
(F45C, Ilford, wife of sugar-boiler who goes to the City 

by bus every morning). 

"The lavatory shouldn't be in the house at all. It should 
be in the gardén." (F35C, wife of factory worker, Becon- 
tree, dislikes lavatory being in bathroom). 

A good many people, however object to xha having to go out- 
side to the lavatory, the cold in winter often being given as a 


reason ; 
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For instance, this 70-year-old Birmingham penstoner, with ~ 
no bathroom or garden, who id doubtful about her house, and de- 
finitely dislikes the district ; 

"? like it all but the wash-house. You have to go across 
the yard for the water, and to wash, and to the lavatory." 
(F70D). : 

Or this other Birmingham woman, wife of a factory worker, 
who had to leave her old home across the road becauseg a thunder- 
bolt fell on it; she brings up the illness reason again : | 


"I'd like an indoor lavatory. It's not nice if you're 
ill -or anything." (F65C). 


A. scout's wife, with two children, 


"I think all houses ought to: have bathrooms, and lava- 
tories inside. “‘hat's best." (F45D, her own w.c. is 
just outside). 


Most people, however, just say they dislike the outside 
lavatory or would like an-inside lavatory: The @ink with the 
people who want two lavatories, one inside and one outs&de, is 
provided by Mee Setsieaeth wider who said ;: "No outside lava- 


tories unless there's one inside." 


The people who want two lavatories are divided between. 
those who want one inside and one outside, and those who want 
one upstairs and one downss#airs oJ 

The people who want one inside and one outside all want the 
4nside one to be upsteirs - often they already have one in the 


bathroom : 


o Bee 


"There should be an outdoor lavatory for a family, as 
well as one inside, where there's men. I think that 
should be done." (F70OD, EKukukwaxkiktx ROchampton). 


"I'd like two lavatories, one upstairs and one outside." 
(F55C, Becontree, 3 adults in family). 


"We only have an outside lavatory, and it's awkward in 
the blackoute We could have a sa voter? fitted upstairs 
in the bathroom, and a wash=DbDasin. here's plenty of 
room, because it's a big room with a lot off space wasted." 
(F40C, Ilford, 2 children). 
The people who want a lavatory both upstairs and downstairs 
indoors, often give their children as reasons why they want it : 


"T'd like a lavatory downstairs and up for children." 
(F50C, Roehampton, 6 adults, 1 child). 


When the lavatory id already downstairs, people sometimes 
object to its position there. Three positions are chiefly 
ge disliked : 


1. Next to the front door, or opposite it. 
2. Upposite the living room door. 


Weeiaee Se Next to or oppesite the larder. 


especially’ at Watling apd Letchworth (See fu 26) : 


"I should have that lavatory removed. It's right in the 
front door, very inconvenient." (F50D, Letchworth; lava- 
tory door in front porch). | 


"The lavatory could be at the top of the stairs where 
there(s a cupboard, instead of in front of the front 
door." (F60C, Letchworth). 


Pha xbathroonxandtxtavakaryxarexss 


"Well, all modern tiled bathrooms, built like they are 
building them, not with the lavatory door facing the 
front door, you know what it is with children, they're 
always leaving it open." (F45D, Roehampton, 5 children). 


"It's uo use now the house is finished, but it was stupid 
the lavatory and bathroom just in front of the front door." 


a ie 


(F45C, Watling, 2 children). 


Not so many people complain about the lavatory being in 
opposite the living room door : 


"The toilet is in the bathroom, and that is inconvenient. 
The toilet should be at the end of the hall, and not Oop= 
posite the living room door." (F55C, Kentish Town ). 


"Well, one thing I don't like is the bathroom and lavatory 
being so near the living room (on left of front door; 
living room on right). I would prefer it either outside 


or upstairs, or further to the back." (F45C, Letchworth, 
o zhildren) . 


in onl¥ a few cases was the lavatory built i 


obviously 
7 


: 2 
unhygienic position of next £o the larder, bu en ey enough 
some of these were ab Roehampton : —— | | 


"They shouldn't build the lavatory by the larder, it's 


horrible. My sister has one like that, and her boy got 
diphtheria." (F50C, Worcester). 


"I don({t like the larder being bedide the lavatory." (F40C, 
Roehampton). 


"We would like the lavatory further away from the house. 
Here it's right on top of the scullery and the larder 
where you do your cooking. In some of the other houses 
they're upstairs. Of course, that's all right at night, 
but not very nice in the daytime.” (F30D, Roehampton). 


Summary 


To sum up people's feelings and needs about lavatory acconmm- 


odation 


1. If there is only one lavatory, it should ; 


(a) not be shared with any other family; 
(b) not be out of doors; and 
(c) not be in the bathroom. 


2e If, aS many housewives, would like, there are two 
lavatories, one should be upstairs (and in this case 
it does not matter so much if it is in the bathroom), 
and one should be downstairs (and in this case it may 


be preferrdd out of doors ). 


& 3. Downstairs lavatories are not liked if them are : 
(a) next to the front door¢ 
(b) opposite the living room door; or 
(c) next to the larder. 
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TING ABOUT THE HOUSE 


ga Not the least important aspect of, the planning of homes is 

y \ what the authors of the C.E.M.A. Exhibition on "Homes To Live 

t- | In" call the traffic routes of the home : doors, halls, passages, 
f? stairs and landings. 

y AV, The daily work of every home involves the housewife in a 


ar. 
YY walk of several hundred yards, going from room to room, upstairs, 
3) | 


* 


downstairs, and out into the yard or garden many times in the 
course of a day. 


Consider, for instance,the mae ca of walking about that this 


i; | 


Pengfth housewife, with a husband ond one child to look after, 
has to do in a typical day's wanted. on Wednesday, February 25, 1942. 


A.M. | : 

6.30 Rise. Make tea. Take tea and salts to husband. Pre- 
pare breakfast - porridge, toas’’ and marmalade. Cut 
person te for lunches of husband and daughter (in «z 
school | | 


7.0 Give husband breakfast. Press hem of daughter's coat, 
lengthened previous night. Clean grate in dining room, 
and lay fire. Put some laundry to soake 


7.50 Husband left for work. Took tea to daughter. Open 
my bed. Pull up black-out. Light gas fire for daugh-— 
ter to dresse Put daughter's breakfast ready. Tidied 
up living room. : | ee 


8.0 Turn on wireless for news. Cl@ar up kitchenette. 


4 


Daughter left for school in Cardiff. Get own breakfast. 
Clear away and wash up all dishes. : | 


Open daughter's bed. Roll up black-out. Get ready to 
go shopping up town, (350 minutes! walk). ‘Bought fresh 
herrings for dinner, sausage for supper. | 


11.30 Arrive home. Make tea for unexpected visitor and self. 


ee 


ta — 


PW. 


12.15 Visitor left. Prepare fish for evening meal; peel 


12.50 


1.50 
220 


500 

5-50 
4450 
550 
6250 


7.15 
8.10 
8.30 
940 


11.0 


potatoes. 
Do laundry. 


Binish laundry. Clean bathroom and hall with hot 
soapy water. . . 


Head lunch. Cleared away. Mopped and dusted bedrooms 
and dusted stairs. 


Everything tidy. Wrote letter to R.A.F. brother. 
Dréssmaking. 

Cleared up. Prepared evening meal. 

Had evening mealsj cleared away 


All tidied up. Sit down with knitting and had a 
cigarette. : 


Ironed. 


Listened to wireless or read book. 


Prepared and had supper. 


Listened to news. Put hot water bottle in daughter's 
bed. Sat down to write diary for day. Darned a pair 
of socks sand some stockings. Cleared supper and 
washed dishes. 


Bed. 


This is clearly mot am exhaustive account of Mrs. S's dayks 


been made. 


Taking the evidence we have, however, how many journeys did 


movements. No mention is made, for instance, of routine visits 


to the bathroom, lavatory or dustbin; or of calls to the front 


hk lh: 


Goor to collect ‘mag or ket daughter in after sch@@l, or to the 
back door to collect the milk or other delivered goods. At 


least some of these visits may reasonably be presumed to have 


~~ eee —— 


Mrs. Se in fact make, assuming, which is in fact unlikely, 


oa eh 


— each operation mentioned required only one journey. Let 


is) List them. 


Bedroom to. kitchenette to make tea. 

Kitchenette to bedroom to take tea and salts to husband. 

Bedroom to kitchenette to prepare breakfast. | 

Kitchenette to dining room to give husband breakfast. 

Dining room to living room to press daughter's coat hem. 

Living room to dining room to clean grate and lay fire. 

Dining room to kitchenette to empty ashes. 

Kitchenette to bathroom to put laundry to soak. 

Bathroom to front door to see husband off. 

Front door to kitchenette (or dining room) to get tea 
for daughter. 

Kitchenette (or dining room) to Gaw phter's bedroom to 
take her tea. 

Daughter's bedroom to own bedroom to strip own bed. 

Own bedroom to daughter's bedroom to light gas fire. 

Daughter's bedroom to kitchenette to prepare daughter's 
breakfast. 

Kitchenette to dining room to put daughter's breakfast 
ready ° 

Dining room to living room to tidy UDs 


Living room to kitchenette to clear up. 
Kitchenette to front door to see daughter off. 

Front door to kitchenette to prepare own breakfast. 
Kitchenette to dining room to eat own breakfast. 

Dining room to kitchentétte to wash'up. 

Kitchenette to daughter's bédroom to strip bed. 

Daughter's bedroom to own bedroom to get ready to go out. 
Own bedroom to front doob to go out. shopping. 

Hront door to kitchenette to make tea. | 
Kitchenette to living room to have tea with visitor. | 
Living room to front door to see visitor off. | 
Front door to kitchenette to prepare evening meal. 
Kitchenette to bathroom to do laundry. 

Bathroom to hall to clean floor. 

Hall to kitchenette to prepare own lunch. 

Kitchenette to dining room to eat own lunch. 

Dining room to kitchenette to clear away. 

Kitchenette to own bedroom to mop and dust. 

Own bedroom to daughter's bedroom to mop and dust. 
Deughter's bedroom to stairs to dust. 

Stairs to kitchenette to put Drush and pan away. 
Kitchenette to living room to write letter. 

Living room to kitchentétte to prepare evening meal. 
Kitchenette to dining room to eat ewning meal. 

Dining room to kitchenette to clear away. 


Kitchenette to living room to knit. 

Living room to kitchenette to iron. 

Kitchenette to living-room to listen to wireless. 

Living room to kitchenette to prepare stpner. 

Kit%chenette to dining room to eat supper. 

Dining room to kik&uhkenskte living room to listen to news. 
Living room to kitchenette to get hot water bottle. 

Kitchenette to daughter's bedroom to take h.w. bottle. 

Daughter's bedroom to kiving boom to write diary. 

Living room to dining room to clear supper away. 

Dining room to kitchenette to wash dishes. 

Kitchenette to own bedroom to go to bed. 

In what is obviously just a summary of the main moventents of 
the day Mrs. S. has thus made 53 separate journeys from one room 
to another or to the front door. Eight of these journeys were 
made up or downstairs. The kitchenette was visited on no fewer 
than 19 separate occasions, the dining room and living room 8 
times each. 

This is just one small indication of the importance of the 
traffic routes off the house from the housewife's point of view. 

The main object off the designer of these parts of a house 

: i 
should clearly be to mitimise as far as possibte the amount of 
going to and fro-that the housewife has to do. — 

In the present survey, however, there is little complaint 
on these grounds. Occasionally people will grumble about "too 
many stairs and passages", or about the inconvenience of having 
to carry dishes from the cooking place to the eating place, but 
for the most part complaints about the arrangement of doors, 


passages and stairs boil down to problems of draughtiness, 


cleaning and privacy. 
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Front doors 


One or two houses in the Birmingham old property had no 
front doors, but only back ones, and these were disliked. ~A 


2 ge, 
Parse porck 


On the three LeC.C housing estates studied in the present 


more serious front-door trouble, however, was the 


of the L.0.C. housing estates. 


survey there were three main types of front entrances : 


(1) Houses with their own front: gate and own sai 
forming 28% of the sample; . 
Houses with a common front gate but separate 
porches or front doors, forming 40% of the 
sample; and 
(111) Houses, usually sharing a front gabeway, which 
have a common porch, covering the front doors: 
ka of two adjacent houses in‘a row; these 
formed 32% of thé sample. 


(44) 


There was a considerable degree of. comp letnt about the 
third type of front door, where two neighbours had to share 


the same porch, shis off phding many people's sense of privacy. 


Dislike of -the commen “porch was @x“pressed by 


27. af of. iia wath commen porches, 

14% of those with common gateways (including a few 
who objected to the common gateway also), and 

7% of those with SaOTe a edi da and porches. 


Phe complaints in the iast two PA rfl Ens from people making 
hn 
suggestions for ‘icp reuii in pos$-war houses : 


Some typical grumbles on this score : 


"There should be separate pathways to the houses. It's 
better to have that with children, then you can clean 
your own doorstep when you feel like it, and if you 

haven't time, it doesn't matter." (F30D, Watling, five 
children, shares porch). 


Sheen 


"(Suggestions for improving houses after the war) Oh, do 
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away with those fireplaces, and this business of pum- 

ping water. Proper ventilation, and see that the houses 
aren't teo hot im xwkmkur summer and cold in winter, and 
not have to live on the same doorstep with anyone else, 


you can hear every word that's said." (F40C, Watling, 
shhres gateway). | 


"The only folly in these houses is the two mumumex doors 

to one gate, and the sharing of porches. It causes a , 
lot of ill-feeling with families." (F50D, Becontree, 

: (Shares poréh; One chtid). 


"I don't like the porches. I am lucky with’my neighbour, 
but it's not nice to share if you don't like the people 
next door." (F35C, Becontree, 2 children, shares porch). 


"Tl don't approve of double porches. If there is s kmock 
at the door, both of us come out to see whose door it 
is." (FS0OD, Becontree, 3 children, shares porch). 

These remarks illustrate the inconvenience of sharing a 
poreh with your neighbour. +t-is clearly a form of constructional 


Ye 
[ARR Goonomy to be avoided whe rever possible, if not always. 
| 


| sa "Oxia ueSée the fren door, we find that people dislike 
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(a) walking straight into the living room, 
(db) having the stairs going straight up on either side 


sees of the door, or mEE 
# (c? having a long passage going straight to the kitchen, 
a HEP” | so that when the frent door opens there is a 
tt through draught to the kitchen if the kitchen door 


happems to be open f00. 
What people ‘like when they open the front door is to have what 


some of them call “a proper hall", so that if a visitor calls 
he does nob walk straight into the family having a meal, and 


so have to be asked in to ite. We met this attitude in an earlier 


chapter (VIII, p.6), where ome reason for wanting a separate 
sitting room was to’ have somewhere to ask visitors into if the 
family was having a meal when they called. 


a 


For instance, this Birmingham woman, who has lived in . 
Wood Green Road for 20 years, and likes both the house and the | 
district ;: 


"It would be nice to have a hall entrance. You can 

keep your front room better. It isn't always convenient 
to ask people in, but you could do if you had a hall 
entrance.” (F65D) 


- a EE or ee ge ee 


Or these two Letchworth women; one has lived there for over 
26 years and likes it, the other for less than five years and 
dislikes it : 


"There should be a separate bathroom, and a hall passage 
not opening on to the street from the living room." (F60D). 


"There should be porches. We had to make a door inside. 
It's so cold with the door opening right on to the living 
room." (FS5D) 

the draughtiness of such an arrangement in cold weather is 
thus ebthan factor in the demand for a hall. 

Perhaps the most cogent reason for demanding a hall is the 
strong dislike that many cadena have for a room with a lot of 
doors opening off it. Im all the areas, but especially at Roe- 
hampton, have deve frequent references to "too many doors". One 


such case is illustrated in Plan 46, which shows a Fulham flat, 


where two bedrooms open off the living room. (See Chapter V, pel6, 


for complaints about this). PO Re a hee 
f are a (> | 
: \ * S . | 
Some other comments : nn 4, JD 


"You have to go through the dining room tg get to the 
lavatory and the back of the house." (F500, Letchworth). 


"There are too many doors. “he rooms all let out of 
one another." (F40D, Becontree). 


"The living room is all doors. You have to gO through 


okt 


it to. the scullery.” (F35C, Becontree). 


| "yoy have to go through the sitting room to get anywhere 
| | ease." (F25C, Becontree). 


This brings up again the differemce of opinion as to whether 


the scullery (cooking place) should lead off the kitchen-living- 
room (eating place) or not. We saw in an earlier chapter (VII, 
pe7), that people don't like ka having to carry dishes from the 
scullery to the kitchen, and therefere tend to want to eat in 
their cooking place. ‘Some people like a connecting door straight 
from the kitchen to the scullery (lee. not out into a passage) 
for this reason : | 


"The sitting room should have a door leading to the kitchen. 
There's so much ra&nning about." (F50C, Bournville). 


Others, who have suchp door, dislike it, for various reasons : 


"The scullery leads on to the kitchen, and the kitchen 
always smells of food." (F50C, Ilford). 


"The kitchen opens out of the dining room. “t makes the 
dining room steamy." (F30B, Bournville). , 


There seems to be a particular demand to be able to get to 


the scullery without having to go through the living room : 


Rete —-- - 


"It's very inconventent having all these rooms to go 
thfough to get to the scullery."” (F40C, Ilford). 


"Tere ought to be a way downstairs into the scullery;, 
or if the bathroom's downstairs into the bathroom, with- 
out going into the living room, That's a grouse I've 
heard very very often, and in these days of billetting 
it's a terrible disadvantage." (F60C, Letchworth). 

These last two quotations should be read bearing in rei nd that 

in houses where there is no hand-basin in the bathtoom people 


have to wash in the scullery (cf. Chapter X). The solution seems 


| 
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to be a passage that by-passes the living room and leads to the 


scullery; but where there is such a passage, e.g. at Portsmouth 


(see Plans 1 & 2), this too is not liked : for instance, one 
Portsmouth woman, typical of many, said she disliked the "long 


passage from the front door, the shooting gallery, some people 


calls it." Another (F30C) says the passage is "no use, and takes 


a lot of cleaning . Yet another, however, just to illustrate the 


degree of personal idiosyncrasy-im these matters, satd 


er 
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"T like the houses with the long passages better. We've 


got a short one- and a large room, and the room's not es 
tt ' p/h 
warm F50D | 3 abet neh joy 
. ‘ , + ) icc 4 2 [) hi) O be we Ow Sd 4A, ( A 
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As s ften happens , the 7 staat feature “of house 


design is ‘disliked, is & quite Rahal ey one; im “this CAaSe, be 


cause one of the rooms is cold. 2 vy  oorrva| . / P oa 
B D FA d¢ ra” Avy Y ic - AQ. 
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A feature of many houses is that tiawe 3 is no ~Uisest neces 
from the street to the back door, so that every thing coming into 
the house has to come in through the front door, and pi syores, 
coal and other things stored in sheds in the backyard or garden 


right 
have to be carried/through the house, and often through the living 


room. This Peake. of affaars arouses a storm of protest wherever 


_ 
. 


it is founa{ 


etn thew pill hui tise ottnn J de gntrance M 
‘te ; EOC eae bike pits 28, : nif it's” 
only a — passage." ‘(FS0D, pal 1 child) {See 
Plan 38). 


"Tg like a passage for the coal. The dirt goes right 
through the house." (F60D, rep tenrs 


~~ ae 


: 


"There's no back entrance. Vustbins have to come 
through the living room." (F30D, Becontree). 


"All houses should have back entrances, so that all 
the dirt doesn't have to come through the front door." 
(F50D, Portsmouth). 


"They ought to have side entrances. It's sp difficult 
with bicycles and things here, bringing them through 
the house, and there's no room for a shed at the back. 
Also the dustman has to come through the house." (F50C, 
Watling). | 


"The living room has two doors, and fou have to go through 
it to get upstairs to the bathroom and lavatory. If there 
° are men working in the garden, they have to go# through 
there and go upstairs." (F25C, Lepelrorth) « er 
. 


- There can be a doubt “phat eve ry house ould have some 


access from the femm street to the gerdeh and the back door, to 


avébd these inconveniences. 
Stairs 
OD) kowrol Ataircases seem in the main to be satisfactory, and there 


were no major grumbles, except for a few people who did not like 
stairs going mkratgkkxax up from the living room (See Plan 11). 
The following comment is an exceptional one : : 


"The stairs are from a room instead of fram a hall. 
Disgusting, it's like going back to the Victorian era." 
(M45C, Bournville). 


In the flats the stairs are outside instead of inside the 
fim home. the following table shows the number of steps to be . 


mounted to reach each floor -there upe no lifts : 


Steps to ist floor 2nd floor 3rd floor 


ee Fulham 
| Block A ) 28 43 57 
Blocks B-J ) 16 S1 45 


Kentish Town } 15 50 - 45 


a oe 


Apart from Ble¢k A at Fulham, there is thus no significang 


difference between the two. gnd this makes it all the more inter- | 


esting to find considerable differences between the preferences 


of people living on the two egtates. Though the top floor is one of 
two 


the/most popular at both, the |secona Pliaee is the second favourite 


at Fulham, but the least cieities at Kentash Town °* 


PROPORTION OF PEOPLE WHO LIKE THEIR FLATS | 
ON EACH FLOOR AT TWO BLOCKS OF MODERN FLATS 


Fulham Kentish Town 
Ground floor 69% 93% 
Fizmst floor 62 81 
Second floor 80 58 
Third floor 90 92 


The order of popularity ig tims ;: 


planation for the very low fi 


i 
Town. 


ee ae 


popular at Kentish Town. 


se Fulham was the noisiness of the children playing in the court- 


\y doing. This may partly account for the low rating of the first eo 
eg S jana ground floors at Fulham, bub there seems to be no simple ex- | | 
p : Tee. 


e for the second floor at Kentish 


absence lifts / 


It is(interesting to no ie that the gmemxmnee of xktaira does 
not prevent the two top Precie les Fulham andxkke being the two 


most popular, and the third flagor also being the second most 


\ tI 
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: Fulham | Kengish Town 
ord | Ground re Sh 
las ; j jl end ord \ Ls | LA | 
nd MAS | Ground lst wer ~~ | 
ete: ist end at | 
w A factor especially militating against the lower floors at 


ms" : 
| ~ Judged by this test, the third floor is still the most popular 


4, “etected_compitgating factors cea et 


" Fulham come from people on the top floor, who have at least 45, 


tel a « Se 4 Oe os EE CE er y “ OL 
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Even more contradictory results are given by the proportions ~ 


of people on each floor who, if they were given s free choice, a 


~ 


would prefer to live either where they were or in another flat. 


% OF PEOPLE MMBXMEMER LIVING ON EACH _FLOQR| \ 


LIKE TO LIVE IN THEIR PRESEN?-OR ANOTHER HLAT 
Fulham Kentish Town | { 

7 “~ | NY ¥ 
Ground floor 19% 20% ys - 
First 15% 43% a i ee 
Second . 24% 25% Gee | | J ae a 
Third " 28% 23% and nr e POLL 


in Fulhan, but it is the least popular in Kent$ish Town. The 
first floor, on the other hand, which was 3rd in order of pdép- 
uarity at Kentiad&h Town has now become first, though at Fulham it 
remains at the bobtom of the liste The results of the two tables 


agree for Fulham, but at Kentish Town there is evidently some un- 


’ a 
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lt is noteworthy that all the complaints about stairs at 


dis in two cases 57, steps to climb. Two out of the five top-floor 


flat residents in Block A, where there are 57 steps, complain of 


} | ie 
this, compared with.only three complaints for the remaining 24 ~ 


: 


top-floor flats visited at Fulham. All but one (a Block A flat) ~~ 


of thef people whtc grumble _ bout the stairs say theg like their;™~ 


flats, and three of™them, including one Block A resident says ad 


they would like to live either at Fulham Court or in another hi 

flat, if they had a/ free choice. &kmakex. All the complainants, © i 
~ Pe 

except one F40D ir Block A, are aged between 50 ‘ad 60-6 7 fn 


; mmm al , ) 
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Some typical comments ; 


"Well, there's the stairs. I'm getting on a bit." (F55C) 


especially the coalmen 


"The only thing, the stairs are too mache" (F50C, Block A). | 
| 
Another cause for complaint is that tradespeople/jib at x | 


bringing goods upstairs : 
"@Dislike) the stairs. It's difficult for coalmen to 
bring coals up. We have to give them a tip to do it." 


(F55D). 


"Too high. We have to pay 9d. extra to have the coal 
carried up." (F40D, Block A). 


The view point of those who like being on an upper floor is 
represented by Xigusxwka this wife of a War Office official who 
lives on the ae floor in Block C, but would really like "a 
little two-story house" : 

"I like béing on the top floor. We have an upper story 
and it is like being in a little house. I like being 
on my own." (F40C). | 

At the tork “ise flats four out of the six complaints about 
stairs were from people on the third floor, who had 45 steps to 
climb, one from the second floor with 30, and one from the first 
floor with only 15. All except one (first floor) said they liked 
the flat, but only two (including the one who was doubtful about 
liking the flat) said they would like to live at York Rise or 


‘some other flat if they had a free choice. 


All the complainants were aged over 40, and as at Fulham the 


reasons for complaint includéd@g diffiulties about tradesmen, as 


well as bersonal reasons ; 


| not let to old people. It (should so not be- beyond the wit of 


aw: SO“ 


"It's rather high up. I'm getting on now." (F6O0D, 


-° 3rd floor). 


"I'd like to be on the bobtom floor. I can't manage the 
stairs." (F70Ds 3rd floor). 


"Well, not such high buildings. #11 ‘this walking up and 
downstairs, it takes it out of people." (M75D, taxi- 
driver, "nd floor) 


F40D : "There should be lifts instead of stairs. It's 
awful having to drag the prams up and down." M40C : 
"Still, we've got the pram sheds here." F40D : "But 
we can't always use them". (3rd floor, 2 children). 


"Places like this suit some peeple. I don't think they 
should be so high, though. The coakmen don't like 
coming up to the top flats." (F40D, érd floor). 


"They're all right, but it's a nuisance tradesmen can't 
come upe they have to get permission." (F50D, ist floor). 


Finally, on the ground floor there are the opposing view- 


points of the railway worker's wife (F25D} with two children 


who liked ber flat because it was on the ground floor, and the 


septuagenarian wife of a mystety worker ("'E don't tell me what 
'4s job is".) who wanted an upver flat because Wekerets a lot of 
nuisance with the children playing outside and aiming balls at 
the windows." , 

On the whole, stairs in flats of not more than four stories 
do not seem to be a very/appreciable cause of dissatisfaction. 
Only on the third floors™-ie—there any appreciable degree of com- 


plaint, and much of this might—bs.climinated if these flats were 


housing managers to devise some system of inducing coalmen to 


deliver coal to top flats without the flat-dwellers having to 


bribe them each time. oF 
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The daily work of the home involves the housewife in a 
walk of several mkkms hundred yards, going from room 

to room, upstairs, downstairs, and out into the yard or 
garden many times in the course of a day. It is therefere 
of great importance that the traffic routes of the house 
should be planned so as to minimise the amount of going 

to and fro that the Rousewife has to do. 


The arrangement on the L.C.Ce. housing estates whereby 
two front doors of adjacent houses are put in one porch 
is very unpovular. 


Front doors that open straight into a room instead of a 
hall are disliked. 


So are living rooms with a lot of doors opening off them. 


There are strong objections to houses planred so that 

there is no direct access from the street to the back doore 
four-story 

In xmrge blocks of/flats the stairs do not seem to be a 

major cause of dissatisfaction, in fact the top floor is 

one of the most popular floors. 


One minor cause of complaint in blocks of flats is the 
difficulty af inducing coalmen to deliver coal to the top 
floore 


926042 


XIII. AIR TO BREATHE 


Praughts are a perennial sourge of complaint, and a symptom 
of houses badly planned or not planned at all. Rasmmssen in 
"London, the Unique City" said he believed English houses were 
Goliberately constructed with windows that did not fit in order 
to ventilate the rooms. ‘Kthis is so, it is an saatouebiin of 
complete — of ideas iat the Metin ie houses in the past 
hundred. yeEre, if a more scientific way of ventilation could be 
devised; but it ae # more likely that Rasmussen was pulling our 
legs by a clever double reference to the supposed Engkish pasbion 


for fresh air and the undoubted penchant of English building 


ae ry oerrne for jerry-building. 
Poe Sa Be that as it m may), in the present survey there were grumbles 
e An 

ff od “about draughts in all the sample areas, and particuasg?yy in 
Was: Roehampton (12%), Letchworth (10%), Bournville (8%) and@ Fulham 
flats (7%). These dbaughte were attributed by the complainants 
to four main causes 3 

Doors 

Windows 

Roofs 

Floors. | 

The largest category was that of badly placed or designed 
& : 


doors, the most frequent burden of complaint being “too many 


doors" (Cf. Chapter XII, p.7) : 


"The two doors are in a line, anf that makes the 
kitchen draughty." (F25D, Birmingham) 


"The door is opposite the front door, and that makes 
it draughty." (FS50C, Fulham houses, eerees: floo flat). 


tA 


"The bath should be upstairs. The scullery has four 


doors, always opening and shutting, so draughty." (F40C, 
Bournville). , 


"(Dislike) everything. It's too draughty, too many win- 
dows, and that makes draughts, and lots of other things ... 
And you get a draught from the front door straight through 
the living room because the fireplace is oppositez# the 
door, and you can't put an armchair here because the 

larder juts into the living room, and you can't put an 
armchair here bedide the fire because there's a cupboard 
and you wouldn't be able to get at it." (F40C, Letchworth). 


"The living room has three doors and two windows, it's 
terribly draughty." (F45D, Fulham flats). 


"Bedrooms opening into the sitting room make it very cold 
and draughty." (F25D, Fulham flats, see Plan 46). 


The trouble usually is two doors in a line, or several doors 


‘opening into a room, #0 that if both are open at the same time 
there is a through current 6ffair. 


a, ne) With windows the draughts are usually caused by them being 


ee | 
badly fitting (cf. Rasmussen above), or in one or two cases bomb 
 e ? damage has not been properly repaired. -: 
CIE Stone or cement floors at Letchworth are alleged to be "very 
; draughty". 


One or two cases of badlyfonstructed roofs making the fhouse 


~ 


draughty are also mentioned. pAtrs ] 


f 


One ventilation problem that occurs where the copper is in 


the kitchen (especially at Watling ln thea iiieamiesne y ) is how 


to dispose of the clouds of steam that are created when washing 


is in progress; and are apt to make the walls of the kitchen damp, 
and steamy if not efficiently disposed of : 


"Phere should be a little ventilator on top of the scullery 


sar ee 
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door - which there isn't, only a little window - to 
let the steam out properly." (F25C, Roehampton). 


"Tt gets soaking wet- when I cook. There are no ventilators 
and you can't-havé a window or door open because of the 
cold." (F50C, Roehampton). 


"It's only a scullery really. It has a copper in it 


and the steam makes sunrykiiwoxremsy everything greasy." 
(F350, Watling). | 


Another version is that the kitchen gets full of cooking 


smells, which do not dissipate, or else spread all’ over the 


house. 


The problems of securing adequate ventilation in a home are 


really quite simple technical omes, and there acems no reason 
why any new houses should be constructed after the war in such 


a way as to lead to any of the foregoing complaints. 


7 
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_( XIWi. LIGHT TO SEE By 
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Normal daily life depends on there being sufficient light 
for people to be able to see whab¢ they are doing. In the day- 
time this illumination is provided by the light of the sun, and 
all houses in civilised countries are designed to admit a greater 
or less degree of daylight through apertures in the walls, called 
windows, filled with sheebs of glass. At night any illumination 


mist be artificial, and in places where no artificial light is . 


aveilable people have to go to bed at sundown. 

There are two important aspects of natural light from the 
house-ddsigner's point of view : (a) the health aspect, and (b) 
the vision aspect. it is only quite recently that the health 
importance of natural light has come to be recognised. More 
tham 80 years ago the greatest of Victorian nurses made the re- 


volutionary statement that sunlight was needed in the healing of 


the sick : 


"It is the unqualified result of all my experience with the 
sick, that second only to their need of fresh air id their 
need of light; that after a close room, what hurts them 
most is a dark room. And that it is not only light but 
direct sun-light they want. People think the effect is 
upon the spirits only. This is by no meams the case. The 
sun is not only a painter but ag sculptor. You admit that 
he does tl photograph. Without going into scientific ex- | 
planation we mst admit that light has quite as real and | 
tangible effects mmxkhsxkmdy upon the human body. ...- Want : 
of light stops growth and promotes scrofula, rickets etc." 
(Florence Nightingale, "Notes on Nursing", 1859.) 


To-day we know that it is not only the sick but the healthy 
that benefit from plentiful exposure to light, indeed that with- 


out. fairly frequent exposure to sunlight full health cannot be 


a¥tained. We know also that it is the invisible and not the 


visible light rays, the ultra-violet and infra-red rays, thab 


are important. The extent to which these rays ban be admitted 


into buildings is limited. Direct sunlight casts shadows which 


are often inconvenient; it is also liable to overheat rooms. The 
diffuse radiation of the sky, which in the variable climate of 
the british Isles is more important from this point of view than 
direct sunlight, depends on the area of sky visible at any parti- 
cular point. The trouble here, however, is that ultra-violet 
rays are not admitted by ordinary window glass. There is of 
course a special kind of glass that does admit these rays, but 
this is still very expensive - it costs three times as much as 
ordinary glass - and keeps its special properties for only 15 
years. Moreover, it is not yet known how important the relative- 
ly small Breoperkionx amounts of natural light and sunlight and 
that can be admitted to buildings are for general health, though 
a League of Nittionag Report suggests that over long periods the 
effect might be greater than would appear at first sight. 

From the pure vision point of view, a certain stendard of 
illumination is necessary if comfortable working conditions are 
to be achieved. Where there is either too mch or too little 
light, there is not only a marked falling off in working efficiency 
(See Change No.3, Part I, Chapter XXXVI), and this applies to 


housework as much as any other kind of work, but there is also 


ao 
the danger of permanent injury to the eyesight. 

Artificial light is rather a different problem, having in 

to provide 

the main only £hexpramiemxee adequate vision for work and other 
activities after sunset and before sunrise - middle-class people 
who in peace=-time hardl¥ ever rise before sunpise, even in winter, 
are rather apt to overlook the lighting problem in the early 
morning, though winter “summer time" with the sun not rising 
till after 9 asm. in December in the South of England has 
broughtZ% this home to everybody. The rekationship between 
natural and artificial light in the design of homes is well brought 
out by one of the leading experts of the Building Research Sta- 


tio, Mr. Re. Fitzmaurice, in a paper read to the Royal Society 


of Arts on April 29, 1942 ; | 1. 


"It is necessary to realise that inadequacy of daylighting | 
eee means that artificial light has to be switched on an | 
hour or so earlier than would be necessary if daylighting | 
were more efficiently contrived. On a gloomy winter's day, 
it may in a bed case be necessary ka even to keep artificial 
lighting going all day. This means an unnecessary encroach- 
ment on the weekly budget." 


i This complaint of dark houses, and especially of dark 
X 


A kitchens and sculleries is frequently found in the present survey 
J 


material, but most often in the old houses, particularly at ata Be. 
Fulham amit (17%) and Portsmouth (8%). In the newer houses 
the problem of providing adequate light for normal daily pur- 
poses seems to have been satisfactorily solved. In Fulham the 
high proportion of complaints is largely due the large number 


of converted basement flats in the sample. The proportion of 


grumbles about darkness in the basement flats (27%) is con 


two or 
siderably higher than in the@other/three mexfeur floors (14%). 


Few of the people who complained about the darkness of their 
houses elaborated very much on the theme :; 


"I don't like these houses. They're so dark." (FS5C, 
Fulham; dislikes house, has small neglected garden). 


"There's no comfort. It's all draughts and cold and 
dark and dirty." (F65D, Fulham; dislikes house, has 
small well kept garden). 


"It's depressing and dark." (FS50D, Fulham, house "not 
too bad", garden "too small to do anything with"). 


"It's 80 dark I have to keep the door open to get any 
ry light." (F60D, Worcester; dislikes house, no garden). 


"I'd like more light. It's very dark, even in the 
bedrooms." (M50D, Kentish Town) likes flat, but says 
"there's nothing like your own little house"). 

Only one-third of the peeple who grumbled about the house 
being dark said they liked it, so that lack of light is an im- 
portant factor in satisfaction or tle reverse about a houseefs 

The importanee people attach to a well lighted house is 
also reflected in the SESAASNSXXSIXEaMMEKEEZ demands for more 
light in new houses built after the war : 
"Well, there should be more light. I think the bungalows 


are nice. My daughter lives at Barking. They're nice 
houses down there." (F70C, Ilford) 


fhexrewnxofxkhexhousexxuhnionxmexkxafkenxkaekaxtionkxisxkhe 
kikenanxorxesutkery 


Q. "Have you any suggestions as to what improvements 
should be made in new houses that are built after the 
ware?" A. " That's a big question. They should be 
light and airy, labour-saving, if you can afford maids 
they're hard to get." (F45B, Fulham houses ; likes flat 
because it is “light and airy", bub dislikes district 

"intensely". ) 


"I don't think you want houses too small. My sister lives 

at Edgware, the rooms are too smalle These old houses 

are worth doing up. I think there should be the max- 

imum of light and air. I've lived abroad, and I'm used 

to the sun. We want all we can get." (F30C, wife of | 
merchant seaman, lives in first floor flat in Ongar Rde, 
Fulham; likes both house and district, house because 
"the rooms are large, plenty of sun, district because 
"iths very good for shopping."). 


Even more frequent than complaints about the house being 
dark are complaints ebout the kitchen or scullery lacking ade- 
quate light to work by. Here again only one-third of those 
who think their kitchens are too dark like them. Comments are 
also mainly of the bald type, just "dark" or “very dabk", with 
an occasional explanstion of the reason why ;: 

"The scullery is in an awkward position, it's against 
the kitchen and makes the kitchen dark." (F45C, Fulham 
houses, rent 50s., small well-kept garden, dislikes 
house, but on the whole likes kitchen because it is 
convenient and handy.) 

"I would prefer a square room, not oblong. These brick 
walls separating the back gardens make the kitchens 
dark." (F30C, Fulham houses, rent 25s., always lived 
in Fulham, likes house and kitchen). 

Two remarks bring out two important points, one mentioned 
by Fitzmaurice about bad daylighting invg@-lvibne unnecessary use 
of mimm artificial light in the daytime,f and the other stressing 


the importance of the correct placing of lights ; 


"There's no back door to the scullery, and it's so dark. 
I have to have the electric light on all the time.” (F40C, 
Ilford, dislikes both house and kitchen). 


"There's no room. You can't use the copper. There's 
not enough light. The electric light is in the wrong 
place, so you're always standing in your own light." 

(F30D, Letchworth, dislikes both house and kitchen, 


ee 


but likes district). 
The fatalistic viewpoint :; 
"It's dark and cold, but you've got to have one room 


like that." (F45Dg pleasant timid woman, wife of post 
office worker, Ilford). 


. . ee 


Nob a few people sugsested more light among the alterstions 
they would like to see done to their kitchens. 

On this question of the lighting of houses, the designers 
of the C.E.M.A. Exhibition "Homes To Live In" declare :; 


THE PROPER LIGHTING OF A ROOM MUST PROVIDE 


Therefore ;: We get this by ; 
A. Sharpness of Ll. The right amount a. Using light of 
vision of light is needed. the wight quantity. 


B. Speed of per- 2. Great and sudden b. Using light of 


ception changes of light ms the right qua- 
must be avoided. lity. 
Ce Avoidance of Se Glare ispvoided. ce Placing the light 
strain in the right 
position. 


In the Fulham houses (typical windows of which are illus- 
trated in Plan 47% the first and most elementary of these basic 
requirements, shappness of vision, is lacking in a great many 
cases, and the two other desidereta have been quite inadequately 
planned for. it ts caksnielinae bo see what happened when all the 
people living in two of these Fulham streets were asked (in 1939 
before black-out changed perspectives about windows) whether they 
would like their windows to be larger or smaller. 

30% wanted larger windows, 


43% wanted smaller windows, and 
wanted the same size of window. 


me 


Neasons for wanting larger windows ; 


Would like more light. 

Want plenty of air and light. 

Nice air and light. 

Like sun, but leaded lights look nicer, and are cheaper 
if break. 

Like a lot of air. 

Like the maximum amount of air. 

If less danger of breakage. Lighter and sunnier. : 

Looks nicer. 


The main reasons for wanting larger windows are thus to get 


more light and air, withnthe possibility of higher cost of replace- 


ment in case of breakage acting es a fairly important deterrent. 
teasons for wanting same-sized windows : 


But two instead of one. 

They let in the right amount of light. 

But rather difficult to cleag. Plenty of light. 

But would prefer casements. Easier to clean. 

Emough light and fresh air. If bigger, expense in curtains. 

sifficient light and air. Saves curtains. 

But would prefer a longer, lower proportio - better for 
cubtaining. Plenty of light and ventilation. 


This group are just as xmparkanté anxious for pienty of light 
and air, but consider their present windows are qdequate in this 
resvect. Two ngew factors, however, affect their choice, the 
difficulty of cleaning the windows and the expense of curtaining 
them. 

Reasons for wantigg smaller windows ; 


But two in place of one. EHasier to clean. 

Cheaper for the curtains. Hasier to clean. 

Easier to clean. Saves money with lace curtains. 
Hasier to clean and cheaper to curtain. 

Takes less curtaining. Don't look so big and awkward. 
\bttxoGbhee Less glass to get broken. More privacy. 
Cheaper in curtaining. 

Too noisy, everyohe sees in, children climb in. 
Furnishing is too exvensive. 


Saves curtaining and labour. But as big panes es possible. 


For this group the cleaning and curtaining factors have 
become paramount. We can now compare the importance of the 
need for light and air, the cost of curtaining and the labour 
of cleaning windows as the factors in fJ@etermining these people's 
choice of how large they want their windows to be : 
For every 100 with whom licht and air is the main factor, 
75 consider cost of curtains, 
58 consider gifficulity of ctitaning, c 
o5 consider cost of replacement, and 
T/ceusider privacy. 
it is of considerable interest to find that in the main 
survey the only one ef these points that comes out at all 
massively is the desire for mofe light. The cost of curtaining 
is something that people only consider in relation to a change 
of windows, and is not lilely to be a serious grumble with ex- 
isting windows. the only relevant comment under this head was 
that of a railway worker's wifept the Fulham flats, who liked 
both her flat and her kitchen, but would really have liked to 
live in a house with a garden ; 


"The windows in the sitting room should be the same size. 
It's very difficult for cetting curtains." (F35C). 


Few people mentioned cleaning difficulties, but one or two on 
the ground floors of the blocks of flats referred to windows 
getting broken by children at play. “he sort of thing that 
happens is interestingly illustrated by this account of a 
shopkeeper's wife's attempts to get the parents of a boy who 
had broken their son window to pay up for it : 


"During the afternoon my sister and I went to interview the 
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mother of the grammar-school boy who hadbboke ur shop 

window, snowballing a week ago. &e refused to’ pay unless 

six other boys who were there at the time shared. Hr boy 
was a good homest boy, and the other boysitler's minions e 

SBhe just would not see reason, the law was’ on her side, etc. 
Went to seo P.C., his boy was with the kid snowballing. 

His wife said he was out and she did not know the law, but 
w6 should go and see the father at the station office before 
his wife got him in the evening. On the way down we @aw a 
ime police inspector and sergeant in a car and found out the 
law. Armed with this, went to interview man, who said in a 
minute he would pay." | 


The only remark bearing on the privacy aspect of windows 
comes from the wife of a g@rvice man in the Fulham flats, who 
"sould never be happy here" : 

"The scullery window should have the frested glass on 
the top half. We have to wash in the scullery, and 
people in the tédp of the opposite block can see in." 
(F40C). 

The demand for more light, which we have already examined 
in the guise of complaints about houses and kitchens being dark, 
also took the form of demands for more and bigger windows ; 

"I'd like another whndow or a bigger one (in kitchen). <£x2 

It's too dark. The back part of all these houses is too 
dark." (F45D, Portsmouth). 

"Well, no corners, it would be nice to have round rooms, 
lots of window space, cupboards, some new houses have so 
few." ((F55C, Bournville). 

With some people the demand took the form of wanting 

"sunshine windows", though it is not clear whether they really 
wanted vita-glass for admitting ultra-violet rays, or just the 


sort of large modern windows that let in plenty of sunshine ; 


"I think one should have plenty of windows, but it does 
seem to make an ugly appearance on the outside. How can 
you make those sun-windows look nice?" (F45C, Roehampton, 
intelligent, attractive, frienfly, doing her ironbng in 


a pretty chintz overall). 
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* They should have plenty of windows, those new sun- 
shines light windows. ‘Shev should be all-electric, 
and have refrigerators fitted." (F25D, lower flat in 
Hampton Rd., Ilford, which she dées not like : "This 
house is not planned for alterations"). 


"T think it's nice to have plenty of sunshine windows, 
plenty of light." (F45C, Letchworth). 
n 
Both bay windows and freeh windows have their devotees. 


Bay windows were of course the acme of Victorian respectability, 
and it is probable that this reason still persists, though it 
is not openly expressed : ) 


" "The lounge could be a bit bigger. I'd like a sun- 
bay in the window." (F35C, Bournville, 1 child, large 
well kept garden, likes house and district). 


"A bay window would increase the size of the front room." 
(F40C, Bournville, 2 children, both gir&s, attending 
secondary school, small car, kept in adjacent lean-to). 


"Well, I've thought I'd like bay windows." (F45C, Bourn- 
ville). 


The prevalence of this point of view among C-class people 
lends colour to the xkex suspicieh that the reasons offered for 
wanting bay windows are really rationalisations of a quite dif- 


a 


ferent motive 
eK \e~s oA \ 

liford; another predominan}$ly C-class area also specialises 

a ee eee One woman (F45C) whose husband goes to his City 


office by bus every mamk day goes so far as to say she dislikes 


. Square bays and would rather have round ones. Also disliked at 


Ilford are the small “mock bays" on the first floor of some 
houses, which are above bays’on the ground floor, the upper win- 
dew “being pinched out to give the effect of © small pointed Day, 
though in fact there is no bay in the room. These are known 
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. arouse mindd feelings. Some want them,and some doktt, but the 


locally as "noints"s 


"If the upstairs had a bay window instéad of a "point', | 
you could put a dressing table in it." (FS35C). : ax 


"They should have made us bay windows instead of these 
'points*®", (F45C). 


Those who wanted french windows to the livim room seldom 
gave any specific reason, but in most cases the main, object was 
doubtless easy access to the garden : 

"I'd like fremush windows tuto the garddm, so that you 
don't have to take people through the kitchen." (F50C, 
Roehampton). 


Here again the demand came more from C's than Dés. It was mainly | 


found among suggestions for improving post-war houses rather 


than improvements to the houses people were actually living in. 


- A proportion of the complaints about windows referred to 


windows blown out by the blast of bombs and not, or dnly in- 
adequately replaced by felt or some other material. These are 
not normal conditions, and really amount to landlord grumbles 
rather than whndow grumbles , as it is usually complained that 
the landlord will not do more, @eg. this Birmingham pensiqner's 
wife : \ 


"He won't have anything done to it. The windwws have 

' been out for nine monthsemmx It takes all the heart ae 
out of me to work. It was all right before." (PYOD)./( , % 

: : | steel \ \ Yes) 
Turning from windows to window-frames, the new xran frames Oe | 


: 


be 
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latter feeling is the stronger at present, largely owing to the 


difficulty of affixin® black-out to metal frames,f/ but also be- 


cause they are alleged to be draughty ; 


‘ 
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: "T don't like the iron window frames, the rooms are 
draughty." (F355 » Letchworth). 


"I don't like iron-framed windows. They sweat so, and 
make the ledges wet." (F50C, Roehampton ). 


) : "Iron windows are all wrong, so draughty." (M55C, Roe- 


hampton). 


"I don't like the fron frames to the windows. You can't 
drive in nails: for the curtains, and so they never hang 
properly." (F35C, Roehampton). 


"They shouldn't have iron frames to the windows. they 
get rusty, and they don't absorb the moisture like wood. 
You just get it all in the room." (F50D, Roehampton) 


: | "Never make steel windows. They are so difficult to 
black out. 4nd these windows are placed too high." 
(F500, Watking). 


"T'd like wooden window frames instead of thesej/iron 
ones." (F25D, Letchworth) 


| | The superstition that ismen steel window-frames "sweat" 
oo ae ane as it evidently not realised that this is due 
| to condensation. ) 
The néstéien of the window in the room is also a consideras 
tion that has to be borne in mind, as the tél loving comment of 
a Letchworth gardener's wife shows : 
"The front room ts too small to use, and the window is 


at the side of the house. We don't want to sit and look 
out of the window at someone else's rubbish bins." (F45C). 


Artificial Light 
In some of the older houses there is still gas for lighting 


purposes. Where this is so, there is a strong demand for elec- 


trtetty . 


"The iMbadiente too de vie. I'd like to have electric 
ie a ne light all through the house. We've — got gas." 
(FS3D Portsmouth). 
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"I would like electric Light installed, bat it would 
‘cost too mch." (F650, Ilford). 


‘the new houses should all have electric light. We're 
the only house left in the road with gas." (F50D, Tudor 
St., Birmingham), 


. "I'd like electric light, but we'd have ‘to pas for in- 
stallation." (F50C, Roehampton). 


Evidently the cost of converston from gas to electricity is 
the main thing that deters a good many people from adopting the | 


more modern form of lighting. In this connection it is of some 


ee 
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jinterest that Kensaa House, the Gas Light & Coke Co's model: 


\ Dlopk" of flats in North Kensington, was origimfally fitted with 
gas lighting throughout, but this proved so unpopular with the 
tenants that electricity had subsequently to be instal&ed for 
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‘lighting. | eee 
In the Gas Light & Coke Co.'s North London survey im: 19357 
38% of the families in the.whole survey area an@ 25% of those 
in the restricted Stepney area were found to be using fi, 
lighting, as against 526 and 69% respectively using electficity/ 
only. In Stepney 6% — in ene whole area "ae were using both. 
Of equal importance with the brightness of "artificial : 
lighting is its position (Boint c. in the "Homes To Live In" 

- section qn lighting). There was little complaint about. bad | 
‘placing of lights in the present survey » but it is probably not 
widely realised what can be dome by thoughtful planning. 

‘Plan 20 , of a Letchworth kitchen shows one instance of é 
badly placed light, ximexz which makes + the person working at the 


sink or the gas stove stand in her own light. — The housewife, 
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mother of a local electrical engineer, likes both Letchworth 
a", her house and kitchen, and says : 


_ “The window should be higher and bigger. My eyesight is 
bad, and the light is placed wrongly. The sink should be 


Waar window, and the electric light placed over it." 
650 | 


“~ 


Summary _ 


BN Complaints of darkness of rooms and especially of 
kitchens are found most often in the older houses. 


2. The main factors affecting people's desires about 
the size of windows they would like in their houses 
are light and air, the cost of curtaining, the diffi- 


culty of cleaning, the cost of replacing breakages, 
and the desire for privacy. 


3. There are subsidiary demands for “sunshine windows", 
bay windows and french windows. 


4. There is a considerable degree of dislike of &teel window 
“ Prames : 


5. In houses which are still lit by gas, there is © strong 
' demand for electric -light. 
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XV. DAMPNESS 


“ 


Bhere are three main causes of damp in baildings : 
X, Inadequate protection against damp ‘rising from the 
ground; 
Se Inadequate protection against rain and accumulations 
of snow; and 
oe Bad ventilation, which prevents steam from coppers, 
baths ste. from escaping, and allows it to con- 
dense on the walls. 
Damp rising from the ground can be dealt with by means of i 
a damp-proof course, ieee. a continuous layer of some damp-proof 
gRxdamnxahsarkankXmaterial. Local bye-laws and the London 
Dublding Act prescribe a proper damp=-proof course gor every new 
building that is erected at present, but if this in fact fails 
to keep out the damp, the owner or tenant has no further re- 
medy. @he law does not say that nobody shall be allowed ky to 
erect a damp building, only that every building shall have an p 
aoproved damp-proof coursee AS a result, not a few cheap modern 
houses, and nearly all buildings built befove damp-proof courses 


were recuired, about 50 years ago, are saturated with damp. 


Some examples of damp old buildings in Somers Town were 


cited earlier (Chapter IV, pp.12-13); in these the floors were ; 
usually laid straight on to the earth or mud. These were houses 


that have since been demolished. Examples of houses that are 


still standing in the Monmouthshire coal-ffield were noted by 


a Mass}bservation investigator in the spring of 1942 ; 


"The first house was one of a group of eleven standing back fy 
off the road and opening on to a big mddy forecourt. gia 
is a short piece of paving in front of the houses, and in | 

the winter this forecourt would mos t probably be i ct 
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with mud and water. The roofs of the houses look good, 
| and the outside walls, but that is all. Inside, the walls 
| : are damp, and damp marks sometimes show up practically 
| the whole of the walls of the downstairs rooms. The front 
: | ~ door opens straight into the kkkzkanx front room, a second 
: door opposite into the kitchen or living room, a third door 
into a dirty unpaved back yard. At the back there is a rete 
- gining wall ageinst a pit tip. “he tip is pushing down, but 
gradually, the retaining wall is breaking up, and kk bricks, 
stones and pieces of coal used for wedging lie about near 
the back door. There is 2 damp musty smell in the houses, 
the windows are small and space is cramped. People in 
Blaina spend most of the time in the kitchens, where there 
\ is always a big range. If there is another room, as in this 
: house in Globepit Row, it is apt to be filled with highly 
| polished cheap modern furniture. It is tragic to see this 
furniture in the houses of the younger people set in rooms 
where the walls are stained by dam, where the floor rises 
up unevenly and the whole place is rickety and misshapen. 
There were two miners in the kitchen. Une of them said : 
"I've been away. You notive things more, coming back. 
There's only one thing to do with these houses. Full 
them all down." 


"The: third house was a cellar-dwelling, two rooms only and a 
pantry which backed against earthe There was no through ven- 
a. : tilation, and the house was obviously dampe These low- 
lying dwellings are extraordinaby places. Blaina is built 
on a slope which rises to a flat plain at Nantyglo. One 
may consequently be at a lower level than another street, 
the two being sonnected by steps. This has had its effect . 
on the type of house built, which may be two stories on the 
upper street, and three stories where it backs on to the 
lower street. This third story down, with ad door on to 
the lower level street, is occupied by quite a different 
family frdédm that in the part of the house which belongs to 
the upper level street. It is very obviously unhygienic - 
has no lavatory or sink inside, no proper garden and only 
small windowse These cellars were meant to be simply kit- 
ghems or wash-places for the rest of the house, and not to 
be lived in for any length of time. This particular house 
(under 25 & 28 Church Street) was nicely furnished, and ob- 
viously a source of pride to its owner. The range was 

\ ene beautifully kept, the brass highly polished, the curtains 

me ~ .cleam and the floor newly washed. ‘ome of the fubniture 

. looked new. The young girl who was tidying the house 

$ | looked hurt and angry when the Sanitary Inspector said, 
'These places aren't fit for anybody to live. in.'" 


¥The kind of dampness which comes in through the roof is 


also legislated against in the local building bye-laws. Kegu- 


: 
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lations specify the pitch of the roof, the fall of the gutters 


and the design of flushings, copings etc. But here again, pro- 
vided the builder complies with these regulations, the law is ; | 
‘satisfied. There is nothing in law to prevent anyone selling 
or letting a building, old or new, that he knows to be in 4 Z ! | 


; 


leaky condition. 

A graphic description of what it means to live ina house 
with a leaky roof is given in this investigator's report of a 
visit to a slum house in the mining valleys of Monmouthshire : 


"In Market Road, Nantyglo, there is another block of 

cellar awellings. These have long, narrow, badly culti- 

vated gardens in front of them, and gonsist of two small 

dark rooms. These cellar dewllings in this case are simply 

built-in acrhways which originally were placed to support 

the two upper stories of the house. In some cases the back 

wakls are wet rather than just damp. There are no lavatories 

or sinks. The monn in this road had recently been vacated. 

Overnight, witho official permission, another family had 

moved in, and were living there still, in extreme poverty. 

A woman of about 40 and a small boy were in the house at 

the time of the visit. It wes difficult to distinguish 

anything in the room at first because of the intense “gloom. 

A sack was covering half the window to keep out the draught. 

There was a bare table in the middle of the living room 

and one or two wooden chairs. he woman and the child were ~ | 

huddled close to the range, but were sitting with the front 

door open, presumably to let in the light. - The living room 

was separeted from the bedroom by a curtain only. There was 

a stone floor, and the walls wepe damp and moist. The 

child looked ill and apathetic, but the woman looked like 

a wild beast, ready to fight for her right to stay in the 

house, deprecatory and conciliatory while we were there, : 
- ¢ muttering snd calling out when we left. This is not an ) | 

isolated example of squatting, but quite often happens be- . 

tween the tinfe when a tenant leaves a condemned house and 

the six weeks wich must elapse before. bio further actiok 

can be taken." 


cx 
"The second house visited in Namtyglo was ‘ Lion's Row, a 
group of houses ‘one up amd one down', some in good repair, ~ 
usually the property of owker-occupiers, others in appalling 
bad repair. “os. 1 and 2 were owned by the. same person, 
who herself lived in No.1. the second house was. re 
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by a mother and daughter, who were apparently very poor 
.amd also very sloven}y. A narrow dark steep staircase 

led from the single living room to the bedroom. Pails 
were placed in the bedroom to catch the rain dripping 
through from the roof. "When it mumkmx really rains hard, 
it all comes through on the bed,' said the girl. The room 
was not large enough for the bed:to be moved to another 
position." 


In the main survey complaints of dampness were found mainly 
im the older houses, especially Letchworth (14%), Birmingham 
(9%) ~and Fulham houses (5%), and hardly at all in the newer 
housing estates and flats. . | | 

Dampness was an important factor in feelings of satisfaction 
about homes. More than half (55%) the people eenbtataine of 


damp im one or more rooms either did not like or had reservations 
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reasons for their houses being damp, the usual grumble being of 
the inconvenience of not being able to use certain rooms etc. : 


"You get fed up with it. There'sx no comfort in it. It's 
a terrible place we have to wash in. The floor is running 
with water. The jamb of the door is an inch away from 
the wall, it's so damp." (F60D, Birmingham, lived there 
18 years). : Se } | 


"Nothing much. We can't live in the back room because 
of the damp, and there sre only two bedrooms." (F25D, 
. Bibmingham, 3 children, lived there six years). 


"It's awkward. The scullery leads into the living roon, 
the lavatory's in the bathroom, it's so damp you can't 
keep anything in the larder, and there's not enough cup- 
board room.” (F55C, Letchworth, likes house, been there 
over 20 years). 


"Well, I. would like my front room, it's damp. I've been 
at them three orf four times, but they've never been to 
see it." (F40C, Letchworth, likes house, lived there 


mexaxkkan eight years). 
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"We've made a complaint about the damp, but they can't 
do anything." (F35D, Letchworth, doubtful about house, 
lived there over ten years). — | 


"I'd like a better floor. This concrete ig damp. Nice 
square red tiles would be the thing.” (F65D, Watking, 
likes house, lived there over 10 years). 


"It's terribly damp. It's below ‘the level of the soil. 
“here's at least one foot of water in the shelter Up 

the garden, so the kitchen -tmst be below that level." 
(F25C, Birmingham, dislikes }iouse, lived there two years). 


"It's damp. The paper is peeling off the walls upstairs." 
(F65D, Birmingham, likes house, lived there 30 years). 


"The back room's not fib for anyone to be in, it's damp." 
(F'75D, -—Bibmingham, likes house, lived there 35 years, 
"I've got used to it"). 


-"It's terrible, It's thorotighly damp. The walls ~ ot 
stairs are Balling down. -hey're wringing wet. 
have to have a fire in the front bedroom." (FS5D, one. 
mingham, dislikes house, lived there two years). 


"I would like a separate scullery. All the pipes are 
innthese dwewnstairs flats for the rest of the house. 
They look ugly, and dripZ in winter, making the place 
demp." (F55D, Fulham houses, -likes house, lived there 
30 years.) 


Only one specifice case of the roof leaking was discovered in 


the present survey ; . ° 


"The repairs should be done. ‘the tiles have been off for 
three years. “he rain comes pouring in. A-man came to 
do it, bit now it's worse than ever. They don't care." 
(F35D, Birminghem, dislikes house, lived there 12 years). 

In one or two cases people liked their houses, but said, "the 
only thing I have against it is the damp” or “if only it wasn(t 
sO damp e ° 


It is noteworthy that when people have lived in a house for 


& long time, they become attached to it even if it is damp, but 


\ 


if they have only just moved in and find the house damp that be- 
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comes an important factor in making them dislike it. 

In view of the harmful effects of damp in a house, not ‘ 
only to the health and comfort of the occupants, but also in 
that it encourages such unpscesent fauna and flora as cockroaches, 
and ary rot, it -would not seem to be unreasonable to require all 

——tnnabi tea buildings to-be kept abboluteiy dry, and not just to 
rely on certain preventive measures which may or may nob be ef- 
fective. The main deterrent agminst such a regulation is the 
very high proportion of the houses in Great Britain that would 
have to be pulled down. As these ol@ houses are, however, in 

inconvenient 
many Otleer ways Eutexirabize and uncomfortable to live in, such 
& measure would undoubtedly redound to the ultimate benefit of 
the comunity. 

There is ome other cause of dampness, which has already 
been referred to (Chapter IX, p.5), namely the inadequate pro- 
vision of ventilation in rooms that contain coppers, so that 
the steam from the heated watger makes the walls all damp. Here 
are some more insf$ances of this trouble : 

"Do away with that copper and the stove. I had to buy 
mg own copper, it was such a dreadful old thing. Fan- 
lights in all the rooms, really proper ventilation so 
that the furnituré's not covered in steam." (F550, 
Watling, lkkes house but dislikes kitchen). 

"There's no outlet for the steam. it goes up the house, 
ruins ‘the furniture and makes eveyything damp and 
sticky." (F40C, Watling, likes house, buf doubtful 
about kitchen). 

"It's only a feat Tuiy —e It's got a copper in it 
and the steam makes everything greasy. An Ideal boiler 
should be fitted. It would be handy for warmth as well 


as for hot water.” (F35C, Watling, likes house, dis- 
likes kitchen). 
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"I'd rather have power for the boiler. It's on gas, 
and the stwam goes everywhere, sverything is soaked." 
(F50C, Becontree, doubtful about both house and kit- 
chen - "I've got to live here"). 


"It has enammlled walls, but that is a disadwantage in 
winter because of the condensations. The ceiling is 
always damp when-.we can't open the window for venti- 
lation. There should be some sort of ventilation -with- 
out having to open the windows, I don't know how, pi ra 
(F50C, Letchworth, likes house, doubtful about kitchen). 


"I'd like a separate kitchen and scullery. ‘he steam 
from the copper goes ell over the room, and it's not 
healthy. Everything gets wet. You want the copper 
and sink in another room." (F60D, Portsmouth, doubt- 
ful about house, dislikes kitchen). 


It is clear that the planning of many kitchens both in 


the older houses and on the new housing estates has been quite 


inadequate from this point of view, and attention should certain- 


ly be given to the problem in designing houses after the wars 


Summary 


i. 


There are three main causes of damp in buildings : (a) 
inadequate protection fxrgm against. damp rising from the 
grotnd, (b) inadequate protection against rain and snow, 
and (c) bad ventilation of rooms containing coppers so 
that the steam spreads over the room and the rest of the 
house and makes the walls anf furniture wet- f 
Present legal reqh@rements only specify certain precautions 
to be taken against damp; they do not make it an oF eae 

to sell or let a damp building. 


— oresent survey complaints of dampness are found 
mainly in the older houses, many of them built befére 
building bye-laws required the provision of damp peee? 
COUPrSSS. 


Dampness is an important facbos in feelings of satisfaction ~ = 
about houses. 4 
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AVIII. ANTI-DIRT 


A very large part of the housewife's working day is spent 
in cleaning things. We have already encountered her washing 
dirty dishes and cooking utensils (Chapter VI), clothes (Chapter 
IX) and her own body (Chapter X), and cleaning out the fireplace 
both before and after a visit from the sweep (Chapter XVI). We 
have still to examine how she feels about that very large range 
of activities involved in cleaning the rest of the house, sweep- 
ing and scrubbing floors and stairs, beating carpets, dusting 
shelves and furniture, polishing things, cleaning windows etc. 
These are what a Buckinghamshire housewife describes as 

"the daily chores, dusting, sweeping, tidying, hanging 

out washing and putting salvage in order for to-morrow's 
paxtteskek monthly collection day. I brought in coal and 
sieved ott the cinders to make sleck; I also brought in 
wood and kindling wood to dry, and tidied up a few things 


in the garden which seemed to be looking very untidy 
after the snow." 


f 
ee Nise > 
C The use of the word "chores", however, Deipays this parté- 
wel) 
a cular housewife as a B, op—et-any-Tate an=wpper-—<6, and so un- 
g se 


a typical of the working-classes as a whole. Some idea of what 
Ff middle-class housewives avoid by being able to afford to em- 
ploy domestic servants is given by the following diary of the 


day's work of a domestic general servant in a Surrey village in 


February 1942 : 


Wednesday, Febbuary 25th, 1942 


5e20 Stop alarm clock and go to‘sleep again. 
5e40 Get up and get own breakfast. 


6.20 Have breakfast (next real interval is teatime, so 
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breakfast includes prayers, reading and any urgent 
letters- this morning one short letter; listen to 
7 asm. news summary). 

Do grate, sweep sitting room. 
her sister ("duration" gueat). 
Dust sitting room. 
room. 

Wash up oddments to date. Clean shoes. Dust and 
tidy own sitting room and bath-room. Put through 
phone call. Partly stoke boiler. 

Help daily with beds. Clear breakfast. Dust dining 
room. Wash up. Other items of housework. 

Karlier part of cooking lunch. 

Carry in coke for three days. (Wartime cuantities in 
very occasional deliveries too great for house cap- 
acity and dumped in garden 30 yards away). Carry in 
24 hours! coal (See note on coke). Stoke boiler. 
Cut and bring in firewood. Search gardén for root 
veg, unspoilt by frost. Bring in potatoes and 
cooking apples from garage. 
Final part of cooking. 

Serve kunch. (Ten-minute snack). 
up. Do kitchen. 

(Should be ironing till two-hour interval at 4.30, 
but owing to dog's illness +) Sit with dog in ab- 
sence of everyone else at canteen work, have a nap, 
read and eventually have tea. Have "Music while 
you. work", 3 to 3.30. 

Oddments, stoking, stray washing up etc. 

Black-out (29 windows, mostly small). 

Start getting supper. 

Serve supper. Clear away. Wash up. 

Take a breather. Listen to news. 

Stoking. Hot bottles. Odd jobs. 

Bed. 


Call employer and 
Take down black-out. 
Put breakfast ready in dining- 


Clear away, wash 


This girl, who seems to be what is known in AB-class circles 


as "a treasure", thus spent 16s hours out of bed on this part- 


icular day, and but for the chance illness of the dog would. have 


worked almost continuously from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 pem.e, and for 


a total of 12¢ hours during the day. Ané—eiren—the-ABls wonder ~~ 
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However, this is a report on working-class housing conditions. 
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Sidelights on middle-class conditions are Ohly relevant for com- 
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parative purposes. Many if not most working-class housewives 
with children work longer hours than any domestic servant. In 
the survey of conditions in 1,250 working-class homes carried 
out by the Women's Health Enquiry Committee im before the war, 
according to Marge rySBring-Rice ("Working-Class Wives", 1939, 
pel08) : 


"About half the women get up at 6.30 or a little before 
and go to bed at 10.50 or ll. In the country these hours 
tend to be a little earlier at both ends. Half the women 
say they are twelve hours or more a day on their feet. 

Of the other half a very few are a great deal less than 
this, but only if thev are old and their children grown 
up, or if they have very few children, or if they are 
severely crippled by some illness. The majority (about 
65%) say they have two hours! "leisure! in the day, - 

but this is spent in shopping, taking the baby out, 
mending, sewing, and doing household jobs of an irregular 
kind which cannot be fitted into ‘working hours8, such as 
tidying cupboards, repapering a room, gardening etc..” 


The actual amount of time spent in cleaning Bxxgamnmarsa 
the house and furniture, as compared with cooking, washing up, 
looking after children etc. naturally varies enormously from 
housewife to housewife. Those who are busiest are just the 

/wery eae who are unlikely to be able to spare ‘iat: Shane ee 
er a disry of their doings. In the complete account of a 


Kilburn housewife's dat¥, which is given as an appendix to this 


report, there is hardly an¥ mention of cleaning at all, apert 


from Mrs. F. once taking a brush and dustpan to sweep out her 


daughter's becroom. All the housework is concerned with the 


preparation and washing up of meals. 
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A Tidy House 


The F.s" home was usually an untidy one, with clothes and 


dirty cbockery all over the place. wUere is a description of 


a Fulham home bhat is the reverse ;: 


Mrse O. is a thin, tired-looking, middle-aged woman, with 
pale brown wispy hair - in curling pins when Inv. saw her. 
she takes an immense pride in her home in the ordinary way, 
ofviously. Like the other houses of the street, hers has 
suffered mmx mindr damage from bombs, and bits of the 
celling of her front room are dowm. But while most of her 
neighbours’ front rooms which have suffered in the same way 
are a muddle of packages, junk, bits of furniture moved in 
from other rooms, hers is as scrupulously neat and shining 
as if 1t marz was to let in a well-kept hotel. It is not 
tised, and is permanently blacked out; but# the linoleum is 
polished brilliantly, and there is not a speck of dust to 
be seen on any of the furniture. This room used to be the 
two youngest children's bedroom, and their two beds have 
the clothes neatly folded, and covered with counterpanes. 
in the centre of the room is a square oak table, quite Dare 
and beautifully polished. She looks round sadlv ;: 

"Tt used to be a lovely little room for the kiddies." 
The back room, her own and eldest daughter&Ss bedroom, is 
almost equally tidy. It contains two pieces of furniture 
made by her husband (now ill in hospital with internal 
ulcers): 

"My husband made a lot of my furniture. His father was 
an architect, and when my husband was ten years old he 
made this (shows inv. oak cupboard with glass doors, 
excel#ent sound workmanship, very plain; three shelves 
inside on which are a few bits of fancy china). He 
made this too (shows inv. substantial chest of drawers, 
painted light blue). All the drawers have different 
locks, you see, and don't they open wonderful smooth, 
you try them!" 

She is obviously immensely proud of them and of him. she 
shows inv. photographs of him as a young man, as a member 
of a footbal] team, and a recent onee he describes his 
skill. He has put up all the wallpaper in the house, and 
painted the mantelpieces and woodwork: 
"He's wonderful clever. In out house in Chiswick he 
painted the bathroom ceiling like the sky, with all 
the stars on it. I1t was beautiful." 


Keeping a house tidy like this is a whole-time occupation 
for many women. There is no end to the amount of cleaning and 
polishing that can be done. This is a particularly important 
problem at the present time, when the Ministry of Labour is try- 
ing to get as many women as possible into kim war work, and many 
married women are pleading housework as a reason for not doing 
so. What is a reasonable standard oB housework? How much 
cleaning and polishing can the¢ country afford at the present 
juncture? Cleaning and polishing means an expenditure of soap, 
polish and fuel to heat water as well as of woman-power. iirs. 
O. of Fulham keeps her house like a new pin, amd does not go 

out to work. irs. F. of Kilburn has an untidy house, but goes 
out to work every morning. There may be two opinions about 
which is the more praiseworthy behaviour pattern in peace-time, 


but there can be Hamm only one in wartime. 


Scrubbing the Kitchen Floor 


What. does cleaning mean in terms of (‘human sweat? Here is 
another Kilburn woman caught by Xkexx an investigator in the 
act of scrubbing her kitchen floor. The kitchen is a long 
narrow one, containing a sink, gas stove, dresser, cupboard, 
two tables and several chairs. o%trips of three different kinds 


of linoleum are pieced together on the floor, and a length of 


crimson stair-carpet runs down the middle of the room as a rug. 


10.55 aem. : F45D starts by pushing everything on the 

table (pile of plates, bowl of drippping, some paper 

bags of food etc.) to the back, and wipes the front part 

of the table with a zk wet cloth. Stops, goes to the 

gas stove, puts on a kettle of water. Goes to the dresser, 


puts as many things as possible from the surface of the 
dresser on to the shelves above, wipes the surface with 
a cloth, pushing all the crumbs and rubbish over on to 
the floor. 

Gets short stiff brush, goes down on hands and knees, 
and sweeps briskly the length of the carpet, brushing the 
dirt on to the linoleum on either side. Puts brush on 
chair, rolls up carpet, and stands it out in the passage. 
Takes long broom, and sweeps hastily the door end of the 
room, hardly moving furniture at all, but simply sweeping 
as far mugs under everything as she can reach, including 
chairs. 

By this time the kettle is boiling. Fours about half 
the water in it into a white slop-pail,and fills up with 
cold water from the tap. Shakes sbout a handful of soda 
into the water, takes a cake of Fairy soap from the d@dksh 
sink, drops that in too. @@ts scrubbing brush from under 
sink, takes it all to the swept end of the room. Rubs 
the soap heavily on to the scrubbing-brush, and starts to 
scrub under the table. Thers is a good deal of dust, 
matches etc., stillg on the floor, in spite of the seeping, 
but she takes no notice of these - simply scrubs over them. 
Most of it sticks to the scrubbing brush and comes off in 
the pail of water when she dipZs it in again, so the floor 
is left comparstively clean. She does not scrub fight into 
the corners, bdut leaves an inch or two across the corner. 
When she has scrubbed ah area of about three feet by four, 
she puts the brush back into the pail, takes out the cloth, 
and wipes the scrubbed area. She continues thus, working 
backwards and forwards across the narrow width of the kKit- 
chen. Every now and then she comes across some unexpected 
object on the floor, and stops to examine it: 

"What's this?", finding a bit of yellow paper. "Oh, 
that's Larry's leave coupons. That's no good now. All 
finished now," Drops them into the pail of water. 

Later ; 

"Oh my, a safety-pinls Can't bethrowing that away!" 
Reaches up without looking «nd puts it on the cresser. 
She finishes in almost exactly half an hour. ‘the water 

by now is very dirty but very sowpy, for the soap has been 
left floating in it all the time it was not being used. (N.B. 
This is four months efter the introduction of soap rationing). 

"Got a nice drop of water left. ThinkZ I'11l do the 
bedroom", she says, bub before she has finished the pre- 
liminary thdyving of the bedroom it is time to start the 
dinner. "Oh dear, the time does run away when I got a 
nice bit of scrubbing to do. I love scrubbing, and Il 
love polishing, but I don't lice making beds. I hate 
making beds. Funny, isn't it?" 


This Kilburn housewife is no means the only one to like 


housework. When a housewives in Kilburn, Fulham 


and Stepney was-quéstioned om-tits—point , 


o4% said they liked housework, 
34% were doubtful about it, and only 
2% definitely said they did not like it. 


some typical comments ;: 
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"It's a pleasure to me. I like the cleaning and polishing." 
(F50C, Fulham). 


"Well, yes. Sometimes, you know. I like cooking best, 
if it's not too much and too tiring. I'm not doing 
any spring-cleaning this year, only the surface cleaning. 
I'll definitely send the curtains to the wash, but I'll 
wash the blankets myself. I'll go over the carpets and 
the floors to the best of my ability, but I can't spend 
any money on it." (F40C, Kilburn). 


"Well, I do like housework, but I'm so busy with my work 
I haven't the time to take the interest in it." (F30C, 
hairdresser, Kilburn). 


"IT like it (housework) if it's mine, I like all of it. 
Any of that is nive if it's for yourself, don't you 
think so?" (F30D, Kilburn). 


fiive: "Do you like hlousekeeping?" 

PS6SD : "I love it." 

Inv.: "What do you like best?" 

F55D : “Scrubbing. Cleaning grates. Cleaning windows. 


LE Not washing up." , 

TN /Cleani liked b pai housewives in this x 
| Pe eaning was e est by O e U 
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“small inquiry, least by onl 2%. Cooking was the favourite 
type of housework for 28% of these housewives, liked least by 


only 5%. 
Cleaning as a "actor in Home}Satisfaction 


Grumbles of various kinds about cleaning, or about houses 


being dirty, were made in about 10% of the interviews in the 


main inquiry. They were found mainly in the housing estates 
(principally grumbles about the difficulty of cleaning the 
interoven stove) and the two garden cities. 

fhe importance of cleaning as a factor in khse feeling about 
the home is shown by the high proportion of people who grumbled 
about their home being dirty who were in some degree dissatisfiedd 
with their homes : 55%, compared with 28% in the whole sample. 
Dirt and the difficulty of cleaning it away are equally important 
as factors in people's satisfection with their kitchens. An even 
highger proportion of the people who complain of their kitchen 
being dirty are im some degree dissatisfied with their kitchens ;: 
87%, compared with 44% in the whole sample. 

some just say that their house, or a part of it, such as 
the kitchen, is-dirty, without specifying in what respect, or 
what special trouble they experience in cleaning it./: 


"It's too small and dirty-looking and inconvenient. The 
house isn't a bit labour-saving." (F50D, Watling). 


"The low ceiling gets so dirty." (F65C, Fulham houses). 


"Tt alwa$¥s looks dirty. It's too low down here, stuffy. 
I don't like it." (F45D, Watling). 


"There's no comfort. It's all draughts and cold and dark 
and dirty." (F65D, Fulham houses). 


"The house is all right, but it's very dirty, and the land- 
lord won't do anything.¥ It's not clean, and I've always 
liked to keep my house clean. It wants renovating all 
through and repapering." (F50D, Birmingham). 


Others look at it from a slightly different angle, and com- 


plain that it takes a lot of cleaning. they are not quite so 


helpless as the first group, who evidently allow the dirt to 


Others complain of open shelves and lack of cupboards to 


get them down ; 


"You can't get it clean, these old places.¥ I think # 
these old houses should be done away with, and have 
bright modern ones." (F25D, Worcester). 

SO 

"It wants thoroughly doing up. It's/hard to keep clean." 

(F55D, Birmingham). 


"It's full of mice, for one thing. It's old-fashioned, 
you can't keep it clean. I'd like a nice bungalow." 
(F40D, Portsmouth). 


"It's convenient, but it takes some keeping clean." (F60D, 
Portsmouth). 


"It's comfortable, and I'm so used to it, and it's lovely 
after where we came from (rooms at Stirchley) - we 

were lucky to get it. There's too much work keeping 

it clean, but them thennstairs rooms are lovely.” (F45D, 
Bournville). 


Explanations for the dirtiness vary wideiy. Some compaain 
of dirt, dust and smoke (Cf. complaints about smoky chimneys, 


Ghapter XBI, v.11) : 


"There should be harger rooms, these are a bit small; 
and good fireplaces. There sre too many corners in 
rooms, dirt and dust gets into corners.” (F65C, Bourn- 
ville). 


"It's badly built. The tiles don't fit properly, and 
Gust seeps through. It's always dusty. I've had it 
practically rebuilt since the bombing.” (M55C, Bourn- 
ville). 


"It could certainly do with something doing at the back. 
The scullery has a slate roof, and the dust blows in. 
But it isn't the type of house to stand much alteration 
of the modern style really, without a lot of expense." 


(F25D, Birmingham). 


"We get all the dirt and dust from the factories. I get 
a lot of smoke because there's a little factory next 
door. I have a job to keep clean.” (F63C, Birmingham). 
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put things away in as a cause of things getting dusty : 


"These houses should have a cupboard, and they should 
have a fire that cooks. I've only that small coal fire 
and a gas stove. The result of not having cupboard- 
space is that the house is never clean, becsuse we've 
nowhere to put anything away." (F50D, Roehampton). 


"There aren't enough enclosed cupboards in the kitchen, 
plenty of onen shelves, but the house i8 very short of 
cupboards. Shexkyaxma@deaxthairxteunt xeaititark We've made 
the coal cellar into a cunboard for brushes etc., and 
made ay place outside to keep coal in. I think open 


shelves are a bugbear, they only collect dirt." (F45¢c 
Roehampton). 


"The scullery should have built-in cupboards closed in. 


There's only shelves, and they catch the dirt." (F55C 
Roehampton) ° 


Pipes and baths are also considered difficult to clean, 
unless butlt in ;: 


"I'd like a built-in bath. The pipes under the bath are 
a job to keep clean." (F40C, Bournville). 


"There should be built-ih baths. ‘these are = nuisance 
to clean under. " (F30C, Bournville). 


"There are too many doors and too many pipes, you can't 
keep it clean." (F45C, Roehampton). 


Steps, stairs and passages also come in for complaint ; 


"T think I needed a brains test when I took this placel 
They're doing it up a bit now - I've got the men in 
to-day - but yesterday I would hmve been very rude about 
it. There's no bath, and there are too many stairs for 
cleaning. It takes me three-quarters of an hour just 
to clean these outside steps, and they 're no use, only 
a @anger. No-one seemed to have baths in the days when 
these houses were built, and it was a good class of 
people living here, too, you can tell that from the 
bells for the servants. What I'd really like is a 
two-story house with a garden. “ot this basement busi- 
ness." (F50C, Fulham houses, basement-type house in 
Walham Grove, with flight of steps leading up to front 
door and another leading down to back door.) 
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"This long passage is no use, and it takes a lot of 
cleaning." (F30C, Portsmouth; see Plans 1 & 2). 


"All this passage business is a nuisance, It wants 
cleaning, and it's no use." (F55C, Portsmouth; see 
Plans l & 2) « 


"We have to have the coal taken through to the back from 
the front of thenhouse, and the bikes. You can't keep 
the passage clean." (F45D, Watling). 


Other people, however, would prefer to have a passage to 
clean than to have traffic constantly passding through the 
living room, making it dirty ;: 


"The living room is all doors, you have to go through 


it to the scullery. I'd like a living room on its own, 
so I could keep it clean." (F35C, Becontree). 


"I don't like all these bedrooms and living room all up 
together like, in andout one to the otherg you can't 
keep it clean. It's all in together like.” (F35C, 
Kentish Town). 


"There's no passage, everything has to go through the 
living room, and you walk straight into it from the 
street. You can't keep it clean." (F35D, Secontree, 
who apologised to inv. for dirty state of house, but 
said she had no interest in it now). 


Echoes of the demand for a separate sitting room are also _ 
ne 4 So eee 
to be heard ; | C -~ $f wf (\ male] 


"It's all right except for the front room. There's a 
big scullery. The fire's in the wrong place in the 
front room, and it's too small. We always have to be 
in the back room, and so I can never keep it clean. 

I don't like the big kitchener in the back room." £xkx 
xxmnikcaxxsizeyxenkxevenx sexkhere ks xnaxroomxrorxaxkante 
(F55D, Birmingham). 


"There's a — of work here. ‘the living room is always 
on the go. he kitchen's just a kitchenette really. 
I'd rather have an ordinsry kitchen." (FS0C, Fylham 

flats). 
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The Vemand for Tiles 


A demand that is commonlv found in all the areas studied 
is for tiles in the kitchen and bathroom, on both wails and 
floors. These are wanted not so much Because they look nice, 
but because they are easier to clean. Many people just say 


they want tiles, without specifying where or whet sort : 


"I'd like tiles in the kitchen and bathroom, very easy 
bo keep clean." (F25C, Fulham houses). 


"Oh, well of course I'd like a tiled kitchen, with no 
bath." (F60C, Ilford, bath in scullerv). 


w+ ae & ona Swe J — ‘ -s 2... oe 
I'd like 2 tiled kitchenette" (F50C, Ilford). 


"T'q@ like hot water, and a tiled kitchen, it's so much 
easier to keep clean.” (F30C, Watling). 
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was the bathroom. i was lovely." F26D » Fortsmouth). 
"I'd like © tiled eager ap — and kitchen. +hey have 
them in some of the better-class Council houses.’ (F450, 
\ 
Roehampton) e -, 


in most casedit was(presumably the walls that people wanted 
tiled, and some said so explicitly ;: 


"It's s00 small, too many living rooms and not enough 
bedrooms. ‘*here's no bathroom ani I don't like the long 
hall. We've only got a poky little scullery, no room 
for anything. The walls are only whitewashed. I'd like 
tiles. You can't do anything with it." (F55D, Ports- 
mouth). 


"There should be tiled walls, not rough ap . bi holds 
grease and dirt from cooking." (M55C, Roehampton 


"Well, I'd like the walls tiled half way up." (F25C, 
Letchworth). 
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WWell, they could put a few more tiles round the sink, 
and another board at the other side of the sink." 
(F25C, Letchworth). 


some Times, however, it was the floors that people wanted 
ee 


to have tiled, instead of rough stone or concrete :; 


"More tiles, and I should like a proper floor with red 
bricks you can wash." (F55C, Watling). 


"T'd like a tiled floor. These concrete ones are so 
damp, you're always leaving to take up the lino." (F40C, 
Watling). 


"It should have a red tiled floor, so easy to keep clean, 
and not this rough, dirty-coloured cement, it's a waste 
of time to serub. It's dirty again as soon as it's done." 
(F50C, Letchworth). 


From the cleaning point of view there is also a demand for 
washable paint on walls 3; 

"It doesn't keep clean long. I'd like a kitchen-living- 

room, and paint you could wash down.” (F40C, Watling). 


"T'qd like paint and tiles end cupboards. It gets so 
dirty. It has to be done every 2s years. With paint 
you could just wash it down. All the pipes are unsight- 
ly." (F50C, Roehampton). 


"They (new houses after the war? should be as labour- 
saving as~ possible. I advocste all-electric, and l 
would like the interior decorations of materials that 
will wash down. this distemper comes off all over your 
hané if you touch it. they don't put any size on it. 

I have painted round here (near sink) myself. I would 
have stuff you can wash down yourself, and I would have 
tiles halfway up the walls and varnish up above that in 
the scullery that you have to be in everlastingly, and 
the bathroom, I would like it tiled and varnished. We 
have it papered and varnished at present. I had that 
done myself, because when the war started the Council 
wouldn't do it. And I'd have chromium taps, none of 
this wretched brass. I can't keep that clean, one 

spot of wet and they're dull agsin, or stainless steel, 
like this we put in ourselves (Steel edge to draining 
board)" (F60C, Roehampton). 
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"I'd like nice paint and white tiles you could mop down 
easily. This gets so dirty. Dressers are dirty things." 
(F60C, Roehampton). 


"Well, of course, I think painted walls are much nicer. 
You can always wash a apinted:wall. These!'re just 
ordinary brick walls whitewashed on top and green paint 
at the bottom. I think they should be painted all over." 
(ez F45C, Letchworth). 


"I would like tiles, and washable paint. It would be 
cheaper to supply those in the long run because we 
could keep them clean ourselves, and the places need 
not be done up so often." (F40D, Watling). 

It would seem that tiles and to a lesser extent washable 


paint, provide the answer to the problem of dampness (Chapter 


XV). Houses should, of course, not be constructed so that damp 
can get in, but where X£hmy existing houses are damp, some of 
the disadvantages could be over come by tiled walls and floors. 


The problem of the steam from the copver would also not be so 


acute with tiled walls. 


Cleaning Fireplaces and Stoves 


The cleaning of stoves and fireplaces often figures among 
people's grumbles, particularly at Watling and Lsecontree, where 
the living room stoves give rise to such general dissatisfaction. 
Here again the difference between the negative attitude of those 
who complain that the stove or grate is dirty, and the positive 
attitude of those who say it is hard to clean is found. 

some negative remarks : 


"We've got a range that I loathe. I should like an 
open fire. With this range you riar the coal away and 
get no comfort for it. they're dirty beastly things. 
We had to rush into this house, but I'd never have a 
house with a range, it causes such a lot of dirt." 
(F50¢, Letchworth) e 


oe 


"The filthy stove makes the paper dirty." (F35D, 
aséakebe): 


Cleaning the old- fashioned kitchen range is cuite a busi- 
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ness, as the following deséription of the operation in a 


Surrey cottage shows ;: 


The cottage is one of a row of eight built sbout 40 years 
agoe it has a small best room in front, a kitchen-living- 
room behind and two bedrooms upstairs. The cooking is 
done on = range. F55C cleaned the range at 7.30 in the 
morning. (It was already raked out when xkma Inv. arrived.) 
she fetched a cardboard box from a cupboard in the room, 
containing two brushes, a little packet of black-lead and 
polishing materials, and a tin with a lid in which black- 
jead was mixed bo a paste with vineger and water. 
"Black-lead is very difficult to get now, and vinegar 
is scarce as well. Sut the best thing is to mix the 
black-lead to a paste with vinegar entirely if you 
can get it. It puts a better polish on." 
She dipped a rather moth-eaten brush with a handle on the 
back into the paste, and brushed it fairly thiyvkly over the 
top of the range and on the oven door etc. While waiting 
for it to dry she applied Wellington knife-powder, also 
mixed with vinegar, to the steel edges, hinges on the oven 
door and plate stands with a cloth. Then she lit the oil 
stove (single burner Beatrice) which stands on the draining 
board next to the sink, and put a kettle on for breakfast, 
and laid the tabke with a cloth, knives, forks, and plates 
all taken from the dresser in the room. Sy this time the 
lead-pvaste was ddry, so she polished the top of the range 
with a second brush of the same sort, but in good condition, 
till it came up shining and smooth, and polished the steel- 
work with an old soft duster cloth. 

When the kettle boiled, tea was made, with three teaspoon- 
fuls from a canister with pictures of King #dward VII and 
Queen Alexandra, which lives on the mantelshelf above the 
range, put into the pot when it had been warmed. F20C 
(lodger) arrived for breakfast. A frying-pan was brought 
in from a hook just outside the kitchen-living-room, in a 
sort of annexe with s stone floor. (The sink is in the 
kitchen-living-room). It already had fat in it from last 
time. She fried one rasher of bacon and a piece of bacon 
for each of them, then replaced the kettle to boil for 
wasBing up. 

"I light the range about eleven o'clock in the sunmer, 
but it really depends on what I'm having for lunch, 
you see. Sometimes, if it's cold food, we don't have 
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it lit till later, and some days I have it earlier. 
In the winter I light it at seven o'clock. In the 
winter @ licht it at seven o'clock. I don't bbhack- 
lead the bars now (the bars in front of the fire, 
mostly hidden by the little door across). ‘They use 
up so much, and it's so scarce." 


Old-fashiomad ranges of this type mrs were met with in 
most of the older houses in the survey, particularly birminghom, 


Portsmouth and Worcester, and the cleaning of them came in for 


the usual grumbles ; 


"I don't like the double grates, they make a lot of work." 
(F45C, Bournville). 


"(New houses should have) modern grates, easy to clean." 
(F'70D, Portsmouth). 


"With that stove, the folly of it is that yan have to 
lift the oven right out to sweep it out. How would my 
hands do to lift it? Some of the houses, the ovens 
are beautiful, but mine isn't." (F80D, Letchworth). 


"The fireplace is old-fashioned, difficult to keep 
clean." (F55D, Letchworth). 


"The kitchener, it's a hell of a job to clean, and it 
eats coal." (F50D, Roehampton). 


some people specifically refer to black-leading, and would 


like fireplaces enamelled so that they would not need to be 


black-leaded. F30C at Roehambpancomplained : 


"Black-lead's so scarce now. I used my last bit a 
fortnightago, Now I just rub it over with a duster 


and trust to luck." 


The main burden of complaints about stove-cleaning, however, 


comes from the people on the Watling anfl Becontree estates who 


have the hated interoven type of stove in the living room : 
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used twice, you have to take it to pieces and clean it. 
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IC AAS; "I'd like a proper stove for cooking. If that stove's . 
(F45p, Becontree). 
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"I don't like the grates they fitted in these houses. 2 
They are no good for cooking, they have to be taken & | 
to pieces every week to be cleaned, and you get soot 
uv to your shoulders." (F25C, Becontree). 


"¥he firegrates should be different. The open grates 
are much better. These are a nuisance to clean, and 
xhomia nobody uses them." (F35C, Becontree). 


"The fireplaces are heavy and wwkward. They're difficult 
to keep clean. It's unnecessary to have large ovens 
above sitting-room fires." (F55C, Watling). 


"The fireplaces in these living rooms should be taken 
for scrap iron. ‘You can't cook in the oven. You've 
got to take the whole thing to pieces to clean the 
flue, and it makes a fearful mess.¥ Nice open grates 
would be better." (F40D, Watling). 


"That oven, it's awful. It's so dirty, when you open 
it the soot falls down. And the fire wastes so much 
coal, and doesnf{t heat the water or anything." (FSOD, 
Watling). 


"Look at this stovee I never use it. Every time it's 
opened soot falls ell over the room. [I've asked for 
a new one though in case of air raids, it was so in- 
convenient when the gas was cut off. But really, one 
should at least be able to put a saucepan or a kettle 
on the fire. It's a waste of coal, isn't it?" (F55C, 
Watling). 


"humbug" are other terms applied by housewives 


"Bugbear" and 
to this tyve of stove on account of its relative uselessness, 


coupled with the difficulty of makxk keeping it clean. 


Cleaning Windows 


We saw in Chapter XIV that an important RKeusanxfsr factor 
in people's feelings about windowsfis the difficulty of cleaning 


them. “+his voint was raised by quite a number of people during 


tne course of the survey : 


"These windows are difficult to clean. They open outwards, 
and upstairs there's a space between them and the wall. 


a 28% 


You have to squeeze your arm through to clean the 
outside. It's difficult. I preffagy sash windows." 
k(F50C, Roehampton). 


"They should have a different window-svstem from these 
(lattice-stvle). the push-up style is better. You've 
got to have a ladder to clean these windows, or employ 
a window-cleaner."” (M40C, Watling). 


"They should have easier windows to cleam. It's very 
hard, reaching out like that, especially for a woman,” 
(F50D, Watling). 


"The windows are inconvenient, and can't be cleaned, 
they're too much for a woman. The man who came and 
did this job and put that pipe in the way ought to 


come back and clean the windows." (F60D, Fulham flats). 
several other peopnle in the Fulham flats complained about 


he difficulty of cleaning the windows on account of 
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over the sink. ihey had iron frames, and opened horizontall: 
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by pulling a cord, hinging in the middle, so that the top half 
came back into the room and the bottom half swung outsidee A 


vertical pipe just beside the inside of the window prevented 


4. 


it from coming over to the full horizontal plane, so that the 
women found it extremely difficult to reach the outside of the 


pane to clean it. 


F55C commented : "I can't do ite It mpans climbing up 
on to the sink, and I'm too old for that, 
and it strains you so. You can't get at 
it from the outside either. My husband 
used to do it, but I can't manege it." 


F40D also : "It's wicked the way these windows are done. 
You wan't get the force to clean them from 
outside, and to reach up from here it hurts 
your stomach, (Kept bending and holding stomach 
to indicate how the pain came). The bathroomés 
all right, and flaps right down. It gets ever 


80 Steamy in there." 
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‘pe is clearly a case of HY ab aie planning. fhe designer 
of 


he flats evidently had no idea of what he was doing when he 


put the pipe where he did. Probably he did not even realise 
that it would obstruct the opening of the window. If he did 
get as far as thinking of the consequences of the position of | | 
the pipe in terms of cleaning the outside of the window, he mist 
have thought that working-class dombn would have professional 
window-cleaners in to clean their windows for them, like his 


Own wife at home, so that it would not matter. 


summary 


1. A very large part of the housewife's day is spent in 
cleaning things, floors, fireplaces, stairs, shelves, 
furniture and windows, scrubbing, sweeping, dusting, 
polishing. 


2. Middle-class housewives avoid a great deal, sometimes 
all, of this work, by employing domestic servants. 


Se Many working-class housewives spend nearly all their 
waking hours on housework of some sort. Housework 
is in every sense of the word their full-time occu- 
pation. 


4. Moree than half a small sample of London housewives, 
asked in 1941, said they liked housework; cooking was 
favourite task of 28%, cleaming of 25%. 


5S; There was a high correlation between cleaning difficulties 
and dislike of the home in the main sample. 


6. Complatints vary widely; dirt, dst and smoke; open shelves; 
pipes and non-bhilt-in baths; people constantly passing 
through the living room. ge 


7. There is a considerable demand for tiled bathrooms and ez 
kitchens, as a means of keepingthese rooms cleaner. This wie 
is ximked complementary to a demand for washable paint a. 


on walls. 


The old type of kitchen range comes in for a good deal 
of grumbling, 


varticularly in View of the Present 
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shortage of black-lead. Some people dislike them in- 
tensely. 


The biggest voiikme of complaint about cleaning fireplaces 
comes from the housing estates at Becontree and Watlink, 
where the interoven Xmxkmm stove in the living room is 
widely regarded as unnecessarily difficult to clean. 


some modern types of window are regarded as hard for 

women to clean. In particular at the Fulham flats a 

pipe has been so placed as to make the kitchen window 
impossible for women to clean on the outsidé without 

risk of doing themselves serious internal harm. 
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An impbetant need served by the home is to act as a place 


where people's belongings can be stored. Food and drink, cooking 


and other household equipment, clothes, personal possessidns, 


bicycles, KEFa prams, must all be kept somewhere. The results 
of the present inquiry suggests that less care was taken to see 
to this aspect of home-planning in the new houses built after 
1920, than in the old ones erected in the 19th century. ZI& | 
From housewife after housewife in the L.C.C housing estates came 
the demand for more cupboard space, many off them asking for 
maxes built-in cupboards. 

That people do not always use to the best advantage the 
storage space that is provided, is suggested by the following 


destription of a Fulham home ; 


Mrse Ce is a not very intelligent woman, but quite 
good=-humoured and willing to answer any uestion she 
is able to. Seems to depend on her husband's opinion 
about everything, and as he is not here during the 
interview a lot has to be left rather in the air. 
Rather a chhld-like typve altogether. 

Has one som in the Army, a daughter married in Ng 
another son livire at home, going to be hee ai 
June. Inv. sees the son at homm - he is hea v4 
fast, eating in complete silence, and dos 
when his mother speaks to him. He +8 s very 


am almost expressionless face, whether sullen or stupid it 
is hard to say. 

The house looks nicely kept, though in a rather mddled 
way, For instance, a big chair is placed just in front of 
the most used cupboard, do that it has to be moved every & 
time the cupboard is opened, and all the crockery is kept 
standing one on top of the other on one shelf, instead of 
any use being made of the other shelves, or of the hooks 
for hanging cups with which the dresser is equipped. 

The front area of this house is one of the few in the 
street which has any attempt at decoration, two large tubs, 
each containing a very small, very young rambler-rose 
shoot, looking as if only just planted. 

The top two floors of the house are let to lodgers - 
lirse Ce seems to know very little about them, either names, 
numbers or anythimg e&se. Says ler husband sees to all that. 


Most families, however, use their available storage spfe 
more economicaliy, a typical example being the scullery of 
this Roehampton housewife (See Plan 49) 


F30C : "I used to keep all theprooms and brushes in the 
| cupboard under thee stains, but now we've got a camp-bed 
| under there for the air raids you know, for babe." 

The brushes and brooms were in a corpner of the scullery 
: by the mangle-table. : 
| The larder was in the scullery, also the coal-cellar { 
| FSO : "It would be better to have an outside coal-cellar. 
| This makes such a lot of dust and dirt when it's delivered 
in here." 

On one side of the range in the living room was a built- 
in cupboard with pipes running through the middle shelf. 

On the top shelf medicines were Mpk kept, on the next 
cleaning materials, on the next sundry pairs off shoes, and 
in the bottom the child's toys. 

On the other side of the range was a built-in dresser 
with china on the open top part. 

F30 : “I think it would be mech better to have that 
covered in. The open dresser's a bugbear, it just makes 
dust and labour. I washed it all down two days ago, and 
look at it thivk with dust again." 

In the bottom cupboard-part of the dresser were kept 
butter, margarine, jam, sugar, cereals , condiments and 
all things that go straight on to the meal-table. 


This housewife brings out most of the points to which the 


housewives in the main survey object when discussing the prob- 


lems of storing things other than food, viz. the general short- 


age Of cupboard space, especially for brooms and suchlike house- 


hold implements, the dislike of open dressers and shelves be- 


cause of the dust they accummlate, amd the inconvenience of 
any 
having the coal-cellar in ma place where food has to be kept 


or treated, on account of the danger of getting coal-dust all 
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More Cupboards Wanted. pk 


shortage of cupboard space is a very geheral complaint, 
and is épecifieally raised by 7% of the whole sample in the 
form of a “tharel demand for more cupboards, either in their 
present houses or in the new houses to be built after the war. 
This compares with the figure of 25% who raise storage questiors 
of all kinds, including specific points about the storing of 
coal, food, prams and bicyé#tes. In all cases the demand comes 
mainly from the garden cities and housing estates, together 
with the Fulham flats, which constitute an outstanding contrast 
with the Kentish Town flats. The Kentish Town flats have special 
outside lock-up sheds for prams and bicycles, whith) thé Fulham 
flats lack, several built-in cupboards in the kitchens, whereas 
the Fulham flats have no cupboard svace for veers: age brooms , 
and lerger coal-cellars or boxes. In consequence 36% at Fulham 
complain about various storage points, compared with only 8% at 


Kentish Town. 


On the subject of more cupboard space, most people content 


themselves with just asking for "more cupboards", but some are 


more explicit : 


"There's nowhere to hang coats and hats, thouch we're 


lucky, we've got a longer passage than some." (M40C, 
Fulham flats, likes house). 


"I'd like a hot water system, and more cupboard room, 
especially in the scullery, and an airing cupboard." 
(F25D, Watling, likes house). 


"I'd like a nice clean modern kitchen, with plenty of 
cupboards." (F35C, Watling, dislikes house). 


"It's convenient, nive and compact, but we want loads m 
more cupboard roome The place gets untidy for lack of 
cupboard room.” (F35C, Watling, likes house). 


"It would be better if there were Easiwork cupboards, & 
and a range for hot water." (F35D, Watling, likes house). 


"I'd like paint instead of distemper for one thing, and 
ome nice corner cupboard." (F45C, Roehampton).dislikes 
house) ° 

"These houses should have a cupboard, and they should 
have a fire that cooks. I've only that small coal fire 
and a gas stove. You cantt do anything with the place 
except having a cupboard. the result of not having a 
cupboard is the house is never clean, because we}ve no- 
where to put anything awsey." (F50Rs Roehampton, likes 
house). 


"There should be more cupboard space upstairs." (F30C, 
Ilford, likes house). 


"T!'d like more cupboards to keep saucepans in." (F30D, 
Ilford, likes kitchen). 


"There aren't enough cupboards." (F50D, Fulham houses). 
In some of the older houses, pagsticularly at birmingham, 
there were even people who complained that they had too many 


cupboards, and wanted one removed so as to give them more space 


in the kitchen :;: 


"T!d like a modern grate in the kitchen, and the cup- 
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boards taken out. I think it makes it look old- 
fashioned, those old cupboards." (F70D, Birmtngham, 
likes kitchen). 


"If the cupboard was knocked out in the back kitchen, 
it would make more room." (F45D, Birmingham, likes 
kitchen). 


"We've got a king of cupboard that could be knocked out 
and enlarge the kitchen a bit." (M55D, Birminghan, 
likes kitchen). 


"There's no sink in the kitchen, I have to go out for 
every drop of water. 1 could do without these cup- 
boards and have the sink there." (F35D, Birmingham, 
likes kitchen). 


"(Dislike) the long passage and no bathroom and too many 
cupboards taking up extra space." (F40C, Portsmouth, 
dislikes house). 


These are exceptions, however. ,he great majority of 

people want more cupboards, notless. 

At Fulham flats, and occasionally elsewhere, a particular 
erievance is the lack of any cupboard or other space to put 
brooms in, with the result that the bathrooms often have to 
be cluttered uv with these and other household impedimenta ; 


"There's no room for brooms and brushes, no room for 
coals. You have to have wood in a barrow." (F60D, 
Fulham flats, dislikes flat)e 


"There are no cupboards. We can't keep the bathroom as 
a bathroom because all the brooms and things go there." 
(F50D, Fulham flats, likes flat). 


"There's no spacee You can't keep it tidy. Il have to 
put all the rubbish in the bthroom, brooms and wood and 
my husband's tools. And I'd like a coat rack. There's 
nowhere for the children to hang their coats and mack- 
intoshes when they come home from school." Myxk (F40C, 

Fulham flats, 3 children evacuated, dislikes flat). 


"There's nowhere to put a pail or a broom or anything. 
You have to keep them in the bathroom." (F45C, Fulham 


flats, likes flat). 


"There's no cupboard room. Everything has to be kept in 
the bathroom." (F35C, Fulham flats). 


"There should be a cupboard under the stairs for brooms 
and brushes." (F55C, Watling, likes house). 


At the Kextish Town flats, where there are built-in broom- 
cupboards, one woman, wife of a labourer , with one child, ex- 
pressed warm appreciation of this amenity. Asked if there were 
any alterations that would make her like her kitchen better, she 
replied, 


"There's nothing. It's got hot water, and plenty of 
cupboards and a broom cupboard." (F40D). 


Built-in Cupboards 


We saw in the previous chapter that one reason for wanting 
cupboards was to prevent thinss setting dusty. this forms the 
basis of the demam for built-in cunboards, fitted kitchen cab- 
inets and glass-fronted dressers that comes from about 5, of the 
sample. ‘they all ask for different things, but fundamentally 
they want the same thing, a dry storage place where dust will 
no settle and make the things stored away dirty. built-in 
cupboards have the additional advantages of taking up less 
space and not accumilating dirt behind them, The standabd 
cupboards supplied by the municipal authorities én the housing 
estates and at the “ulham flats are not built-in, and so have 


to be moved periodically &mxmurserxkkxx for cleaning purposes. 


Some representative demands for built-in cupboards (these 


are usually voiced in reply to the questiong, what suggestions 


have people got as to improvements thats should be made in new 


houses after the war) : 


“There's nowhere to put things. There should be fitted 
cupboards, especially under the sink." (F40C, Bournville). 


"I'd like built-in cupboards in the kitchen." (F45C, 
Bournville). 


"Well, these are old-fashioned houses, I think there are 
improvements that could be put in new houses. I think 
every house should have s built-in cupboard and shelves, 
and there's one thing I don't like about any of the B 
houses here, the shelves when they were put in were put 
up for people about five Beet six inches tall. You have 
to climb every time you want anything, or else not use 
the shelvese I think every house should have a fixture 
like this (pointing to a sort of ‘iresser with closed z 
cupboard shelves in the sitting room) in the kitchen. 
That cupboard is in the wrone place. That would be 
better as a spacee the sculleries are too long and 
narrow, but it would be most useful if they could be 
of a size to take that sort of fixture." (F60C, Letchworth). 


"T!'qd like plentv more cupboards with sliding doors." 
(F450, Letchworth) .e 


"There are too tany recesses in the roomse they should 
have had cuvboards fitted to them. It makes it so dif- 
ficult to arrange furniture and the carpets have to be 
cut about." (F50C, Becontree). 


"Tt could be better if it had fitted cupboards and was 
tiled." (F25C, Becontree). 


"All cuvboards should be pushed in to the wall.” ((F50C, 
Roehampton). 


"The scullery should have built-in cupboards closed in. 
There's only shelves, and they catch the dirt." (F55C, 
Roehampton) e 


"There's nowhere to keep all your bits. I'd like cup- 
boards let in." (M45C, Fulham flats). 


As an alternative, some people asked for fitted kitchen 


cabinets, presumably to keep non-perishable food and other dry 


~G0ods in . 


"I'd kike a fitted kitchen cabinet with a oull-out table, 
then it wouldn't matter if thekitchen wasa bit small." 
(F50C, Letchworth). 


"I'd like a fitted cabinet, with a ijrop-table for meals." 
(F45C, Becontree). 


"I'd like fitted cabinets, more room round the sas stove, 
and a bigser and better sink." (F25D, Watling). 


Closely allied to the demand for Bitted cabinets is that 
for glass-fronted dressegs, which are mainly wanted to keep the 
dust off the crockery kept on the dresser : 

"I'd like a closed-in dresser. Everything gets do 
dirty with the flues and the open grate." (F35D, 

Fulham houses). 

"I'd like a kitchenette with built-in cupboards, lots 
of them and a glassed-in dresser as well.¥ (F25D, 
Portsmouth). 

"T'!@ like fitted closed-in dressers, and an old-fashioned 
fire with a little &k oven to cook in, instead of these 
things we can(t use.J (F40D, Becontree). 

"Aresser-cupboards should not be opene ‘thepf boiler 
pipes should not show in the sitting room as they do 
here, they should be in a recesse”™ (F50C, Roehampton) 

Against the old-fashioned type of high open dresser, people 


occasionally expressed a vehement anims : 


"The dresser is a big eyesore, and takes up too much 
roome" (F50D, Fulham flats) 


"T!q@ like the unsightty dresser replaced." (F50C, Watding) 


"T!qd like the grate retiled, and the dust-trap dressers 
taken oute"” (F40C, Fulham houses). 


There is not much difference between open dressers and 
open shelves from the dust-trap point of view, though perhaps 


the shelves collect even more dust ; 


"Well, the shelves collect dust." (F45C, Roehampton). 


“There should be no shelves, but shtt-in shelves under 
the sink.for pots and pans." (F45C, Bournville). 


"There's those shelves. I'd like a lot of shut-up cup- 
boards, those Kleeneesi cupboards would be lovely. 
We've just those two shelves."(F60D, Roehampton). 

Occasionally shelves would be objected to on aesthetic 


grounds : 


"I'd lixe more cupboard room. We've had to put up 
shelves in the bedroom, and that spoils the look of 
the room.” (F25C, Ilford). | 

On the whole, however, shelves and open dressers are de- 
finitely unpopularj,mainly because of the amount of dust they 
accumulate. It mist be remembered, of course, that all the 
areas studied in the presenb sample are in more or less in- 
dustrhalised distrtcts, so that there is 2 cood deal of soot 
and grime in the air. ‘this applies especially to Birmingham, 
Fulham, Portsmouth and Aentish Town, and least of all to 


Letchworthe 


Prams and bikes 


We have already encountered complaints about Baaprexnaxing 


kaxkrinx bicycles, dustbins and other impedimenta having to be 


brought through the house to the kitchen and back door (Chapter 


XII, pp.8-9). Another grumble about prams and bikes is the 


lack of any place to store them. Sheds are provided specially 


They are also provided 


for this purpose at the Kentish Town flats, amit/to a limited 


extent at the Fulham flats, kukxkkerexure atxkhaxkaktarxeat 


but here there are 
whickhxkheyxkaxua/certain drawbacks, as in the case of the in- 
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surance agent's wife with three evacuated children, who com- 


plained of the destructiveness of the children, saying that her 


, 


husband used to keep his bicywleg in the shed downstairs, but 


the children would fill the keyhole with stones, so that he took 
Consequently 
half an hour getting it out to go to work. He was/obliged to 


keep the bicycle in the flat, which was very incohvenient, as 

it was on the first-floor, up 15 steps. Another Fulham flats 

housewife, however, living on the second floor with six children 

complained that there was np place for coal or bicycles. 
Grumbles about lack of storage space for prams and bé- 


cycles were also collected at Roehampton and Letchworth + 


+ 


"I'd like a recess for the pram, and a place for coal 


and cycles at the back. The coalman ha 


4. 


: tO come through 
the living room.” (F30C, Roehampton, 3 children, husban 
a costing clerk, goes to work at Fulham by bus). 
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"At the back there should be a back gate, or an alley- 
way, so that the dustbins can be put out properly. 

Here we have to bring them through the house to the 
front door. And there should be a cycleg shed." (F45C, 
Roehampton, 3 children, wife of munition worker who 


cycles two miles to work). 


"It's inconvenient for a pram." (F25C, Letchworth, l 
child}, when asked about improvements in postwar 
houses, she adds, “only more space for prams }}x", 
wife of local power station worker, who cycles to 
work) ° 


"There are no sheds built to keep things in.” (FSOD, 


Letchworth, 1 child, wife of soldier, who tn civil 
life is a factory worker locally and cycles to his work). 


Coal Cellars 


Every house with a coal fire or range needs a separete 


storage place for coal, and pressure on space leads to this 


at 


m 
being sdetimes skimped in blocks of flats. In the pre-war 


survey of the Gas Light & Coke Co., the prumk mjority of 
coal sborage places were located either in the back yard or 
in the basement or under the steirs, as the following table shows 3 


LOCATION OF COAL STORAG# 


In shed in fgard 20% 
In cellar in basement 19 
Under stairs l2 
in kitchen cunboard Li 
In passage cupboard LO 


In box in kitchen 
In scullery cupboard 
in cellar in area 
In landing cupboard 
In box on landing 

In box in scullery 
In cellar in yard 
In hall cunboard 
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Thus only 26% kept their coal outside in a yard or area, 
and 45% in a specialised cellar or shed. Of the remainder, 
24% kent their coal in the kitchen or scullery, and 32% in 
the hall, passage or landing or under the stairs. . Including 
under the staftrs as a cupboard, 44% kept their coal in cup- 
boards and 12% in boxes. 

More than half the people surveyed by the Gas Light & Coke 
Co. visited their coal cuvboard or cellar once (30%) or twice 
(24%) a day, and 10% visited it nine or more times a day; 11% 
went thrice, 10% four or five times, and 9% six times a day. 
The location of the coal storage place is thus a cuestiong of 
some importance if the amount of walking about the house is to 


be reduced to a reasonable minimum for the housewife. 


Two marked trends were discernible in the commants on 
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coal storage in the present survey. Feople wantedd more room 
for keeping coal, and disliked having the coal stoped indoors, 
especially in the pkace where the cooking was done. 

The demand for a bigger coal-cellar came almost exclusively 
from the Fulham flats, where 11% of the interviewees raised this 
point ;: 

"I'd like a proper coal cellar. We can only have 3 cwt. 


in this box. ‘The rest has to geo in the bathroom." 
(F50D, Fulham flats). 


"T'd like a cupbosrd in the hall, and a prover place 
for coal." (F40C, Fulham flats) 


"I'd like a larger coal-cellar, but please don't think 
I'm complaining." (F35D, Fulham flats 


"The coal cupboard is too small, it only holds 2 ecwt.' 
(M65C, Fulham flats). 

"(Disliked the coal cellar, it's too small. They tell 
you to get some in, but where can you put it?" (FS35D 
Fulham flats). 


"There's no room for any coal. We can only have tam one 
cwt. at a time, and a working man wants od — Lu 4 
during the summer when he has a few shillings to spare." 


(M40C, Fulham flete )- 
"There should be larger coal cellars. I'm not so bad, 
I can get 4 cwte into mine, but the lady next door 


can only get,2 cwt. into hers." (F40D, FULHAMXLCARESIy 
Kentish town) ee ae 
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# To a smaller extent the same grumble comes from the Kentish 
i 
PA 


Town flats, though here the basic capescity of the cosl-boxes is 
reat : 


"The coal cellars are too small, only hol@ 5 cwt. It's 
very cold here in winter, and we can never get enough 
coal in, so we are always running out." (F25D, Kentish 
Town). 


“Sw 


"The coal cellar is too small, it only holds five cwt." 
(F40D, Kentish Town). 


All but one of the Fulham complaints come from the ground, 
first or sceond floors, as many of the top-floor flats have more 
satisfactory arrangements ; 


"There's one thing we're very lucky over, we've got a 
coal cellar. All the downstairs xyammx flats have got 
coal-cupboards in the kitchenette. That's awful. It's 
a job to get the coal brougit up here though. some of 
the men won't come at all. ‘her's one who's very good 
and comes up, though." (F55C). 


"We've got a proper coal cellar here. It goes right 

under the stairs, and we can get in two or three tons. 

Those in the other flats can only get 4 cwt. in, and 
hat's a tight fit." (F40D). 


There seems to be no excuse for planners of houses not pro- 
of coal 
viding mkxitemsk storage space for et least half a tonf so long 
as coal continues to be used as a fuel in the raw state. The 
savine of coal-storage space is, howyever, on of the advantages 
e 

that accrue in a house or flat that uses entirely gas, electricity, 
central heating, or some combination of the non-solid fuels. 
Architects seem to want to annex this saving of space before 
the conditions that give rise to it have really accrued. There 
is, for instance, a middle-class block of flats about a mile from 
the Kentish Town block studied in the present survey, where, though 


place 
there is :t least one coal fire /in every flat, there is absalute- 


ly no structural provision for the storage of coal. ‘he result 


is that the back stairs are almost blocked in many places by 


large metal bins containing coal. These flats were erected in 


1956. 
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The desire to have a coal stored outside rather than in- 
side the house was expressed by 25% of the whole sample, and 
was evenly spread through all the areas studied. Often it 
took the straightforward form of wanting an outside coal 
cellar 3; 

"The coal cupboard is under the stairs, but we keen 
our coals out in the yard. It's no good putting coal 
inside with the dirt flying evervwhe ree! (F60D, Roe- 
hampton). 

"There's one thing, I think they ought to build some- 
thing outside for the coal. hiy daughter's in a modern 
house, and all the dust flies about, decause you see 
it's in where they live." (F55D, Birmincham). 


“I'd like an outside coal celiar." (F55D, Portsmouth). 


hens, and a 
» Bbournville). 


"They (new houses) should have pro} per kit 
covered outhouse for the coal etc." (F50 


"T'd@ like the coal-house in the vard, and a larger and 
bigger door to ite" (F55C, Bournville). 


“Well, I should definitely day there should oe a coal 
place outside. You have your coal thrown under the 
stairs here, and the dust goes right through, up the 
stairs. Put your hand on the banisters after tne coal 
comes in, and you're covered.” (F45C, Letchworth). 


"The coal cupboard is inside the house. it should be 
outside." (F50C, Watling.) 


The main reason for wanting it ousbside is on account o 
the dirt that is spread about the house when an inside coal 
cupboard is filled. this applies even more acutely in a 

living room or place where food is prepared or cooked than in 
a hall cupboard or under the stairs. Sometimes, however, people 
just suggest it should be moved to another part of the house ; 


. 


"There's just the coal-box. If it were at the end 
of the passage so that no dust blew in this room 


oe, . 


while it was being filled." (F30C, Kentish Town). 


"The coal cupboard should not be put in the sitting room, 
as here, but in the passage." (F50C, Fulham flats). 


"I don't like the coal cellar in the kitchem, it's dirty." 
(F45D, Watling). 


"T don't like the coal-box in the kitchen. The dust 
goes all over everything." (F35C, Fulham flats). 


Indeed the whole idea of having the coal storad in the same 
room, or in a cupboard off the room, in which food is prepared 
or handled in any way, or eaten, seems a fundamentally bad one. 
A certain amount of dust is unavoidable when coal is being emp- 
tied from the sack into the receptacle, and this means that all 
food must be put away, and that coal-dust may even filter through 
the meshes of a meatesafe. It should surely be axiomatic that 
coal and food storage places should be as far from each other 

as reasonably possibls. In many of the Fulham flats and L.C.C. 
houses they are within a few feet of each other. 

There is another point of view on this question of outside 
coal cellarse * few people wo already have them outside would 
like them inside ; 


"The coal cupboards should be inside the house." (F25C, 
Becontree) .e 


"There should be a covered=-in porch for the coal etc. 
You get so wet getting it tm in the bad weather." (F30C, 


Bournville). 


"(Dislike because) we have to come out of the house to 
get to the coal cupboard (in the area)." (F25C, Fulham 
houses). 


"Tl don't like having the coal-hole outside." (F60D, Bir- 
mingham). 


The objection here seems to be principally one of getting 
cold and wet when going out to fetch the coal in in winter or 
wet weather, and the most sabisfactorg solution seems to be 
that suggested by the Bournville woman, viz. a covered porch 
leading to the coal-holw. 


Food Storage ; Larders and Pantries 


Perhaps the most important of all storage problems in a 
house is the storing of food so that it keeps fresh. This is 
easy enouch in the case of tinned and drg¢ foods, which only 
need somewhere reasonably dry and not subfgect to violent fluc- 
tuations of temperature, but more difficult with pepaishables, 
such as milk, butter and fresh fruit and vegetables, whith also 


need good ventilation and must be protected from £KhsB*aAxkxKENKXENE 


we flies. Pantries and larders encountered in the presht survey 


varied widely, from no larder at all, perishable food being kept 
triangulan 
in a metal meat-safe, through the small/corner kitchenettes with 


which the Fulham flats are fitted to properly ventilated cup- 
boards with capacious shelves. 
What happens when there is no larder at all is best shown 


cow phaKe 


by the followings tuventory of the food kept in the kitchen of a 


Kentish cottage, occupied by four/edults /and one child of school 
on a Sw O 
as er ee , 
In Safe Oatside Kitchen ORE lao an nell 
~ paLate with cold roast joint. Anon 
3 separate plates of margarine and/or butter. 
Sauceboat of gravy. 


age,/in ee ) 
Dish of cold potatoes. 
Bowl of dripping 
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Cy 
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Jug of milk 


Saucer of drirnving 
—~ 417 > ~ + 1% m7 
Saucer of uneooked neaSe 


‘. ‘ £ I~ q . a 4- TT 
loaves of bread, one vartly cute 
wittk-} 2 . he *% ear 4. — — 
ith 5 pieces of gBheese, each separately wrapped 


‘le ae < _ , * an i. | ns 
Box of wr ed cheese ( Leces left). 
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In Bresser-Cupnboard 

O Bott airy ‘of home-bottled blackberries. 
4 bottles of gooseberriese 
oS FLb. pots of home-made Diackberry jam. 


On Chest 

Plate of cat's dinner 
Packet of porridge aats. 
ot of jam (almost finished). 
Tin of cocoae 


CJ 
Ky 
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Shelf by Stove 


ar 
<a rar 


Sultanas 
Currants. 


Thus the perishable foodstuffs are kept either on the win- 


dowsill Or Pyros in the Safe hung on the y 1 
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kitchen, while bottled, tinned and packeted goods are kept in 
various cupboards indide. 


in the main survey the need of a bivcer larder or the 
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of any separste larder or pantry at all was raised in seven of 
the areas, mainly the older ones. One Ilford woman made the 
somewhat hyperbolic statement that 

"there's not 2 prover vantrv in the whole of Ilford." (F40C). 
& Worcester woman, a widow living alone, comolained that she had 
only a wire safe for her food, and would like a cunboerd for ite 


7. ttn ' —_—. : = FB 2 IR eae oe ee ee See 
1M Une newern houses, at Bournville, Becontree and Roehampton 


- aig 
the demend was for a birsscer pantry, but without an asons Vene 
One Fulham woman, FS5D living in Diernpe Sst. with two other adults 


and four children, actually comvlaindd that her food cunboards 
were too bige 


The vosition of the larder came in for criticism 
—ee 


olacese “he general consensus was that it should be in the 
place where the cooking was dome. In some of the LeC.Oe houses 
it was placed at the end of a passage away from the kitchen, 
and this was disliked ; 


"The Larder should be in the kitchenette, instead of 
right away as it is here." (FS5C, Watling). 


"The vantry should be in the scullery, and not the 
ta hall's length away." F25C, Becontree). 


"T would like the larder in the scullery instead of at 
the other end of the passage, you have to keep running 
back and forwards, and I would prefer the coal-bunk out: 
side instead of under the stairs, though I don8t use 
that for coal, but for my brooms. We have a big box 
outside for our coale You don't want the coal brought 


Li ae oe 


in if you are cooking in the kitchen. I do think they 
ought to have the coal-bunks outside." (F45C, Roehampton) e 


"The larder and the kitchen are separated by the teneth 
of the hall. The larder should be in the scullery.’ 
(F55C, Watling). 
"It should have nice type of sink, and more compacte 
The things aren't in the right places. You have to 
so across the scullery for your gas stove and copper, 
and the larder should be there instead of under the 
stairs where you have to 4 through your dining rooms} 
to it." (F35C, Letchworth 
Another reason given for disliking the larder under the 
stairs was that it was so dark ; 
"Pantries shouldn't be under the stairs. It's too-dark." 
Equally disliked was having the larder in the sitting room 
instead of in the kitchen. ‘his was a special feature of houses 
at DCournville, where 8% specifically mentioned it as a dislike- 


voint, and it came up also at Ilford 


"The vantry is off the living room instead of being 
in the kitchen." (M60C, Bournville). 


"The pantry in the sitting room is awkward. ‘ou come 
kmko from the kitchen all floury hands." (F60OC, Bourn- 
ville}. 


"T should like thearder to open into the kitchen in- 
stead of here (dining room)". (F45C) Bournville). 


"Well, the pantry's in the front room. If you have 
friends it's awkward to keep on opening it." (F45D, 
Bournvizlle) 

"The pantry's in the wrong place." (M40C, Bournville}. 


"The larder is in the dining roome It should be in 
the kitchenette." (F35C, Ilford). 


"The pantry shouldn{t be in the kitchen but in the 
scullery." (F45C, Ilford). 


Incidentally, ib will be noted that pantry and larder are 
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interchanzeable. The last two remarks from Ilford refer 


to the same tyne of food-store. 


Strongly disliked where it is found is in many cases the 
On ton of 
placésg of the larder muaxrfor next to the wec., as in thhbse 


examples from Letchworth and Roehampton : 
"The larder's right under where the lavatory is, so if 


there's any stoppage there it pours into the larder," 
(FS80OD, Letchworth). 


"(Dislike because) the pantry is adjscent to the lava- 
tory." (F45C, Letchworth). 


"We would like the lavatory further away from the house. 
Here it's right on top of the larder and the scullery 
where you do your cooking. In some of the other houses 
they're upstairs, of course that's all right at nicht, 
but not very nice in the daytime." (F30D, Roehampton). 


Two other aspectts of larders call for some mention, the 
need to have them properly ventilfated and shielded from extremes 
of temperature. In the present survey, the complaints on these 
counts come mainly from is thoulths estates: 


Only two people mention badly ventilated pantries : 

"T'@d like a proper pantry. I've only got a cupboard 
with no through ventilation. ‘he smell of our next- 
doob neighbour's petrol gets on to the food." (F406, 
Becontree). 


"(New houses should have) beteépr pantries. There should 
always be a through draught." (F65C, Bournville). 
e 
One Letchworth houspéfe, wife of a local factory worker 


with two sons in the Forces, complained of the daip : 


"Tt's damp, you can't keep anything in the larder. 
There's not enough cupboard room. This house was 
built during the last war, it's a builder's rampe" 
(F55C, Letchworth). 
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4 few others complained that the larder was badly placed 
on the sunnyvy side of the house : 


"It's not a bad house, but it's badly built. Come and 
see this (cracks near scullery window). I should like 
some labour-saving things. the again, the larder's 
built in the sun and in a straight line with the copper 
and the stove, so that all the heat goes in from them. 
Nhy didn't women have more to say in the building of 
Council houses? They know more sbout domestic arrange- 
mentse”" (F55C, Watling). 


"The larder's very bad. It's like a reffigerator in the 
winter and boiling hot in summer." (F70C, Roehampton). 


"The larder should be placed differently. “*he sun 
catches it, and the food is always warm." (F55C, Watling). 


One or two people had some definite ideas about the kind of 
food storage arrengements they would like, such as a fitted cab- 


inet (cf. mea supra, vee 7-8) ar a maf dle slab : 


"They do keep improving. In the Robin Owen House (a 
newer block of flats in Fulham) xheyxkeepxem you have 
your own pull-up lines for washing, and marble slab 
larders, and washbasins in the bathroomse” (B€5C, 
Fulham flats). 

"T'qd like a tiled sculleryv, and more enamel about, and 
a cabinet affair for pastry and china, like 1 saw in 
London." (F35C, Mamxsnwk Birmingham). 

In view of the frequency with which refrigerators figure in 
American films, surprisingly few people (xessxkhan well under 1% 
of the whole sample suggest war them as desirable adjuncts to 
the food-storage facilities. This bears out the observation from 
other sources that people take few of their opinions even about 
America from Hollywood films, regarding them rather as a kind af 


modern fairy storys (Cf. Mass-Obserw tion Report on Opinion about 


America, March 1942). Refrigeration has vertainlymot got across 


in Great Britain. The KERX working-class home with a refriger- 
ator is very exceptional indeed - only one or two people in the 
present survey mentioned that thev had one = and even in middle- 
class homes they are by no means yet universal, as they are in 
Americae 
A selection from the few people who mention refrigerators : 
"Well, there should be refrigerators. They have them a 
all over America. The Government want people to be 


economical and aave food." (F25D, Fulham houses). 


"I'd like an Ideal boiler in it, and if they could do 
it a frig for the summer." (F45C, Letchworth). 


"There should be central heating from Ideal boilers, why 
ney are building 
t 


= 
not? They can put the pipes in while tl 
the houses. Refrigerators should be fitted in too.” 
(F50C, Letchworth). 


"There should be places where a working man can keep 
his food, what d'you call them?, refrigerators. big 
houses have them, why not workers! houses? Ii1t would 
be a bit of an outlay, but it would save the country a 
lot of money in foodstuffs." (M60D, Roehampton). 

"I should like a refrigerator. -+he only drawback to 
my kitchen is there's no larder or pantry." (F45B, 
Fulham houses). 

Refrigerators are so useful a method of keeping fodd fresh, 
and in summer are indisvensable if perbshable foodstuffs are 
to be kent for more than a day or two, that their provision in 
all homes to be constructed after the war should be considered. 
At present they are produeed in small quantities for a high- 
priced market, but there seems no good reason why they should 


not be mass-produced for a mass-market, as such one-time luxuries 


as wireless sets and bicycles have been before thems 


Sumnaky 


/ 
1. An important need served by the home is to provide a 
place where foog, fuel, hougehold equipment and other 
belongings can be stored. / 


ce Massy houses as at present/designed are short of cup- 
board space, and this apylies more particularly to the 
newer housese 


oe A particular grievance,/ especially at the Fulham flets 
is the lack of any cuvboard for brooms and other house- 
hold equipment. i 


4. There is a considerable demand for built-in cupboards, 
and fittea cabinetsy to save the accumulations of dust 
behind ordinary cupboards. 


ely allied @Wemand is for glass-fronted dressers, 
ich is linked a aislixe of open shelves, also be- 
Auste 


A 
<> 


prams and bicycles need special outside sheds 


Coal is Gener kept inside ratnrer than outside the house, 
and this is Aisliked, especially when the coal cellar is 
in the kitcKen or scullery, on sccount of the dust created 
when the cgal is delivered. 


The majordty of people visit their coal storage places 
once or twice a daye 


the Fulham flats were provided with coal-boxes in the 
kitchénettes that held only two to four cwt., and this 
was widely considered inadecuate. 


Ihe pain points that people raised sbout larders or pan- 
tries were that they should be in the room where the 
sookine was done, and not in the sitting room or at the 
enf of = passage, that they should be well away from the 
wi/ce, that they should be well ventilated, and not ex- 


poans to the heat of the sun. 


11./Sfrprsisingly few people said they would like a re- 
/ frigerator. 


RF 
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XX. THE HOME BEAUTIFULL 3 
7 S 5 Mat? 
Description of the- decorations D-class Kitchen) in 


Kilburn, containing a sink, a gas stove, a dresser, a table, 
cupboards a chairs % 


| fhe walls are covered with dull orange paper, orna- 
Mented wkkk by slightly itargzer lighter flowers and leaves. 


\ It is smmdged and stained in may places, particulary over 
| the gas stove, wheref it is almost rotted away by heat and 
steam. 


Above this stove there is a print of a Victorian drawing- 
room, in which a young woman is standing by the mantelpiece 
and a little boy &s looking up at her. The picture is in 
a narrow black frame, and is so spotted with damp that one 
has to look at it closely to see what it is about. 

On the opposite wall, over the table is a large framed 
photograph of a middle-aged man, taken 50 years ago from 
the look of it. Close to this, but hanging lower down, is 
a calendar, with a brightly toloured picture of a oe in 


a wash-tub, and underneath the words ; ee ad 
"If you're up to the neck in hot water, li 
Just think of the kettle and sing!" \ 


There are no other gr pictures or ornaments on the walls 


Of) fee 
Description of the decorations of the ,kitchen-living-room /S 4M 
eee te t 


and scullery on a Roehampton house : js Nee 


The scullery is painted brown on the walls up to about . 
three feet, and deep buff about that. FS0C : "I'm very \ @ 
lucky having paint. It's mostly only distemper on these 8 
scullery walls. The paint's so much easier to Biman | 4 
keep clean and it wears better. I like these colours, | 
they're nice and light andg serviceable really." 


The living room has a yellowish wallpaver, and the 
paintwork brown. FSOC : "I'd have the same again in 
here, you can't do better really. And the paintwork's 
nice and sensible. It's no good having it light with 
children, they make it so dirty, and wear it out." 


Wallpaper, distemper and paintwork come in for a good many 


comments in the present surveye People either say they would 


like their house "done up" on i 


repapered or repkastered; or they express a dislike for distem- 


per as a wall-covering, and say they would like washable paint- 


work, or in a few cases wallpaper, instead. 
In a very few cases, notably at Birmingham, the need for 
redecoration is due to bomb damage : e.g. this moulder's wife 
in Cave Street ; 


Inv. "Do you like this house?" 

F35D : "Yes, when they've done the repairs." 

Inve. : "What are the things you like about it? 

F35.: "It's more convenient than the back houses (cf. 
Chapter III, p.5), but I don't like having to share 
a lavatory wi&kk and a washing place and all that." 

Inv. : "What are the things you dislike about it?" 

F35 : Only that it wants redecorating, from the bomb, 
but they're not doing that just now." 

Inv. :; "Can you think of any alterations that would make 
you like it better?" 

F35 : “Only the redecorating." 


Birmingham is actually the area where most people com- 


plain of needed redecor&tion not having been done, 14% of all 


Co 
we the interviewees mentioning it, and two other old house areas, 
. Fulham houses (8%) and Worcester (72%) are runners up here. 

\ § Usually the reiecoration ar "doing up" means that the paper or 
plaster is coming off the walls : 


For instance, this wife of a Birmingham factory worker, 


with one child of school age and a married daughter waiting to 


move into a home of her own living with her; the wallpaper in 


the kitchen was peeling off witth damp, and when she was asked 


whether she liked or disliked her kitchen, she replied ; 


"It'd be all right if this wall was just done." (F40D). 


and this Watling fitber's mate's wife, with five children ; 


"I'd like it (kitchen) done up. My bathroom's 
discusting, the paper's all coming off." (F45D). 


SonskinesxxeExxaexdnaxiandiordsxnnexare xkiameaxsx 
and this painter's wife at Fulham Court,f who had lived in 
Fulham all her life and thought it was "getting worse" ; 


Itive "What do you dislike most ahout it?" 

F60D : “Look at this ¢showed inv. parts of bedroom 
wall in dibabidated state)." 

Inve :"Can you think of any alterations that would 
make you like it better?" 

F60 : Yes, redecorating. +hev were supposed to before 
we came in (3-5 years ago), but they only touched 
them up." 


A good many people just said straight out that they would 
like the house redecorated, without specifying exactly how or 
in whet way 


"Tt wants redecorating. It's only been done once in 
eight yearse" (F50C, Fulham flats). 


"T don't know, of course it wants doing up." (F50D, 
Becontree). 


"TJ don't know about alterations, it wants doing up}" 
(F425C, Letchworth). 


"Tt wants doing up badly. It would be all right if it 
was done up." (F45D, Fulham houses). 


"There's only the redecorating, but that can't be done 
nowe” (F60D, Fulham houses). 


"The house wants doing up from top to toe, not only the 
kitchen." (F55D, Birmingham). 


This Birmingham fhremen!Is wife was inclined to blame the 


landlords for the redecoration not having been done ; 


"Tt wants to be all redecorated. If we could get that 
done «ee You couldnft have it altered, but it ought 
to be redecorated. ‘They make the war an excuse. The 
kitchen wants thordaghly doing up, it's so hard to 


keep clean. It's easier for my Sister to keep her 


house clean, because x&kaxuxmewear she's got a newer 
housee Jl feel quite ashamed to come back to this house 
after I've been out there." (FS55D). 


Repapering is the type of redecorating most frequently men- 


tioned : 


"The house is all right, but it's very dirty, and the 
landlord won't do anything. It's not clean, and I've 
always liked to keep my house clean. It wants reno- 
vating all through, and repapering." (F50D, Birmingham). 


"I'd like a stove, and the paper wants doing." (F3S0D, 
Birmingham). 


"It needs new wallpaper." (F55D, Portsmouth). 


"It'd be all right if it mat were larger and had a good 
pavering out." (F30D, Worcester). 


+t 
Repainting was also frequently mehtioned ; 


"The houses could all be done un and made resvectable. 
They¥ could put some paint on the doors, and improve 
the look of the place.” (F45D, Worcester). 


"I'd like it repainted and larger, but the landlord won't 
do anything." (F25C, Ilford). 


"It should be done up, look at the paint. The last 
played darts, I wouldn't let the children do that. 
liford) ° 


" (F400 


"It needs a coat of paint, but it won't get it till after 
the war, thev won't do things nowadays." (F60D, Bir- 
mingham). 


"All the plaster's coming off, and it needs repairing." 
(F35D, Birmingham). 


Here again we find the landlord frequently bgamed for not 
doing the redecormations et Bibmingham. In the prevailing cir- 
cumstances landlords could be expected to take fill advantage of 
the (usually quite justified)excuse provided by the war, but 


it is probable that in peace-time there would have been nearly 


as many grumbles on this account. 


Distemper v. Paint 


in the newer housing development, where distemver is fre- 
quently used on the walls, especially in the kitchens and scul- 
leries, this is often strongly disliked, on the ground that it 
comes offfreacily and is difficult to clean. 
6 
some repregntative dislikes of distemper ;: 


"Well, I dislike distemper, it's never clean.) (F50C, 
Letchworth). 


"I would like the interior decorations of a material 
that will wash down. ‘this distemper comes off all 
over your hand if you tough it. +hey don't put any 
size on it. I have painted round here myself (near 
sink). I would flave stuff you can wash down yourself, 
and I would have tiles half-way up the walls, and var- 
nish up above that in the scullery that you have to be 
in everlasbingly, and the bathroom I would like it 
tiled and varnished, we have it papered and varnished 
at present. I had that done myself, because when the 
war started the Council wouldn't do ite And I'd have 
chromium taps, none of this wretched brass, Il can't 
keep that clean, one spot of wet and they're KEKxaxxxn 
Gull again, or stainless steel like this we put on 
ourselves (steel edge to draining board)." (F60C, Roe- 
hampton). 


"These whitewashed walls won't stay nics. If only we 
could have tiles, or something that would wash." (F55C, 
Watling ). 


Most people who say they dislike distemper specifically 


say they would rather have washable paint (Cf. Chapter XVIII, 


"Tt's too small, and the whitewash all peels off with 
with the damp. I'd like paint for the walls. Wy 
sister has a lovely white paint kitchen, she can wash 


it in a minute.” (F20D, Portsmouth). 


"We've altered it ourselves, had it papered, but it shoudd 


be nainted. The distemper jis awful, quite wrong for a 


kitchen." (F40C, Watling). 


"I'd like a tiled kitchen with washable distemper. 
That makes it lobk cleam.”" (F45D, Watling). 


"It should be painted, not distempered. Every spakadh 
shows on distemper." (F25D). 


"It's distempered, it should have washable paint.” (F450 
Roehemp ton). 


“ut some specifically prefer wallpaper : 


"TIT like houses papered. These are only distempered." 
(F@0C, Roehampton). 


if M+. a ie a al AT ae 4.7 eee 
There should be good paper on the walls in the good 
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Letchworth). 


i+ y ia . i gre a Y i. ee me eae Oya en 
It's not comfortable. ou can't hav: bit of p@per o 
the walls to muakmz look more homeye F¥here are rules 
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and recuations, and tour at the mercy of the neighbours 
. > ‘7 ) > . . du ond nan 4 ‘ \ 
noise.’ (F40D, Fulham flats). 
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sculleries in some Letchworth houses, and in one or two 


: 
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ordinary brick, not plaster walls at all.” (#50 
Renee Ser ap , 
Letchworth). 


"Tostead of brickwork I'd like it panelled." (F35C, 
Letchworth) e 


™ 2 » ieee . as 4. 1. %. ; me oe TS ~ Ww id ° aad L.A » 4- “] os , de — 
(Dislike its filthy conaition, bricks without LASUCL 
; - a meAgT ee ee, re 
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"The scullery should be cemented, not brickse They show 
through any kind of paint.” (F25C, Becontree). 


Very few people mentioned any kind of colour , or similar 
aesthetic consideration. The wife of a Watling garage odd-job 


man wanted "serviceable vnaint in a brown or terracotta colour 


instead of whitewash". A Fulham houses woman, wife of a 


chauffeur working in Westminster, wanted "bright colours, 


pes, ee a rr iv ~1,2 iia hall 7 ad 
light papers, not this drab stuff." A Kentish Town woman, 


~ ame en men " ' 5 . es 
echoins the Roehamnton 


housewife quoted earlier (sura, p.l) 


"Well, I wish they wouldn't have light paint where 
ndows." (F45D). 
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Fulham streets were asked directly in 19359 what 


U 


people in tw 
kind of decoua tion thev would consider ideal for their present 


living room. Three-foubbhs voted for wallpaper, compared with 


only one-fourth for paint - nome cst all for abt emper, it will 
be notede 
Some typical vroepaver opinions 3; 


Patterned paper, washable. 
Flowered paper, but husband grumbles at flowers. 
Fatterned paver, darkish colour; paint would be nice 
but too expensive. 
Bieta Plain papers; husband prefers ite 
ley Plain vaver; more un to date; easier to match upde 
Plain paper; paint would be too cold, unless you get 


a ye ood Bnaint.in a warm aateus, 
fnish v&per, n 5% too colourful. 


r | 


Flainis 
Some tyvical pro-paint opinions 3; 
Paint; cleaner and healthier. 


Paint, plain colour; cleaner and fresher. 
Glossy paint, cleaner and healthier. 


It will be noticed that the reasons for preferring 


ma niy utilitarian. 


Unsightly Fipes 


One grievance of a mainly aesthetic character was the 
presence of uncovered pines in various parts of the house. 
This was often mentioned as a dislike : 


"All the pipes are in these downstairs flats for t 
rest of the house. hey look ugly, and drip in the 
u 


ry 
de 
winter, making the place damp.” (F55D, Fulham houses). 


"It's in a bad c ndition; it could be done up. 
round the living room should be covered ine” (F25D 
Letchworth) 


r? ie >. s * oa iit se = 7. Pe. b. 
I'd like it if it were larrer and had hot and cold 
water, and the pipes arranged uma better so they were 
out of sight." (F50D, Becontree). 


Tt rw. —- 2 « — i is m - on & ao te Oe r? River - hae vey = a: o 
LNne EXverior pipes are unsig tly. (MS5C, NOCMNAaAIPDTOYN ) e 


tim 7 2 DM a nis > ae ink SS & oe 
The dDoiler pipes should not show in the sitting ro 
“| ry 


! Lid 
as they do here. They should be in a recesse™ (F50C, 
Roehampton). 


"Pines are exposed all over the house, so that they 
freeze quickly and svoil the look of the rooms." ( 


Watling). 


This @s the sort of grievance it should be easy enough to 


(t) 


meet by the exercise of a little ingeniity of the part of th 


a 


architect. ai 


Summa ry 


1. A good many people, ma 
would like their hou 
like or are doubtf 
23% in the whole 


vy in the old houses, say they 
s redecorated; 46% of these di 
about their. houses, compared wi 


2e Some peopeé jj 
done up, bu 
the redec 


t say they want the house redecorated or 
others specify repapering or repainting as 
ation they want done. 


Se Distefiver is widely disliked where it is found, es- 
pecagtly at Watling and Roehampton. 
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XXI. FAUNA AND FLORA 


Man's home is not inhabited by man alonee Like every 
other animal he has his parasites. He shares his home with 
mammals (mice, rats), birds (swallows, storks, sparrows), 
insetts and other invertebrata (bugs, lice, flies, spiders, 

and fungi (mildew, dry rot). 


cockroaches, ants),/ In the vresemt survey a few echoes of 


these unwilling partnerships were heard ; 


Mice : "It's full of mice for one thing. It's old 
fashioned, you can't Keep it clean." (F40D, 
Portsmouth) .e 

"Tt's got mice. I don't like living here. I'd 
rather be back down £m the other end in roomse 
there's lots of mice here." (F30D, Kentish Town). 

Bugs : "All my furniture was spoilt, fumigated. Then there 


were bugs.” (F60D, Fulham flats). 


"The living room is alive with bugs." (FS5D, Becon- 
tree). 


Mildew : fIt's damp, being on the outside wall, and gets 
mildewed." (F45C, Letchworth). 


Cockroaches : "I don't like central heating. the heat 
ee aS ruins your property, and you get black 
beetles with it. Beetles pop out all the 
time, it's horrible." (F45B, Fulham houses). 


The following account by an observer of moving into a 


Cc 
cokroach-infes ted flat in a London suburb gives some idea of 


just how unwilling people are to share their homes with other 
members of the animal kingdom ; 


Oni moving to a small &kak ground-floor flat in a modern 
block in North London in February 1942, we spent the first 
few days completely scrubbing out all the rooms, walls, 
bath and fibtings before any furniture was brought ine 


Everything seemed Spotlessly clean 


E 
Vén when We laid the 


a. 


bedroom carpet, an old one which had been in store for some 
months, we didn't connect two large black beetles which ran out 
as the carpet was being put down with the house itself. I was 
horrified, and put the carpet outside again, and decided to 
send it straight back to my mother. 

We moved in, and everything seemed so satisfactory that we 
couldn't quite believe it was true. The water was constantly 
hot (the boiler went wrong later, at the height of the cold 
weather), everything was very compact and easy to clean, and we 
managed to find room for all our goods and chattels in the cup- 
board room provided. I couldn't understand why our predecessor, 
an Austrian woman, had moved to an upstairs flat after three 
weeks, "because this flat was too warm" - or so the caretaker 
said. lt was a warm flat, comparatively. here were hot pipes 
under the floor. Nearly as goodg as central heating, we thought. 

I was alone the first night I saw more beetles. In the 
middle of the night I suddenly woke, and had a certain feeling 
that beetles were there, so certain that I switched the light on. 
There, advancing across the carpet in the direction of the bed, 
were three very large beetles of the cockroach variety. i fet- 
ched the coal shovel - I couldn't bear to use a shoe = and 
souashed them all as they started running back. It made me feel 
quite sick, and I couldn't go back to bed. I took the bed- 
clothes into the sitting room, and went to bed on the divan. 

We saw more beetles after that, sometimes several together, 
sometimes one in the kitchen, or in the halle They were of 
various sizes, some quite smell, othbrs seemed enormous. the 
ones my husband killed he collected and put into a matchbox for 
evidence. We had about twenty in this collection, but most of 
them 1 disposed of hurriedly. Several mornings I found one or 
two in the bath, and washed them down the drain, always feeling 
slightly i11, though I got quite used to it in the end. i never 
liked sleeving alone in the house, especially as the bed is flat 
on the ground, and the cockroaches had nothing to stop them from 
roaming about# the bed. One morning I found one under the eider- 
down e 

My husband rang up the agents, and complained that something 
must be done. We were always ringing them up, but the manager 
was nearly always out, or so they said. Whenever he was obtain- 
able, he was quite complacent about it, and said that the men & 
had been working at the matter for some time, and were trying 
to rid the block of the pests. We were annoyed, and asked why 
we had never been warned before taking the flet. I went up to 
see the previous tenaht, who had moved out after three months, 

a young Austrian woman who had the reputation of being "touchy" 
and difficult to deal with. She said she had been overrun, 
"there had been hundreds” in every single roome This was rather 
shattering, as I had thought the sitting room at least immne, 
but she said the lavatory was the only place she had never seen 
one. She said the agent was "mad", an impossible man to deal 
with. He just sent round men who. put down quantities of pink 


KAKGaR 


powder and made an awful mess all over the flat. It had to 
stay untouched for ten days, "and you can imagine what the house 
looks like, you can't just leave it, and in the kitchen and the 
bathroom it's always getting wet. I wouldn't let them come in 
again. 
She said we could rely on her support if we went to the 
sanitary inspector, and produced a letter admitting that the 
agents knew about the beetles. She thought it was disgraceful 
that we had not been told before, “especially with a baby." 
The first time the powéer was put down it seemed to en- 
courage the beetles and cockroaches more than anything ei&se. 
One night I came home from work to find thick lines of pink 
powder trailing right through the flat, inside cupbogrgds, be- 
side the bath, round the refrigerator, under the carpets, We 
found moribund beetles here and there, or squashed ones under 
rugse They were of two kinds, ordinary black ones, beetles of 
all sizes, and brownish ones with wings, which people who _pro- 
fessed to know said were flying beetles or cockroaches. ey 
seemed to like the powder, and still came out, either at night 
or early in the morning. My father-in-law assured me that 
cockroaches liked to eat babies' toenails, but not in England. 
1 got very worried and depressed. When the hot weather 
came they would be out in swarms. ... It was a great disap- 
pointme nt. e rang the agents again. Three treatments of 
powder would kill all the beetles, they said. But the cracks 
in the floor-boards were so wide, and the numbers of beetles 
which must be breeding down amongst the hot pipes would multi- 
ply so that no treatment above boards would be any usee the 
only remetty I could think of would be to tite up the beards, 
and spray something drastic underneath. 
Two or three weeks after we had swept up the powder and 
made the place clean again, the men returned and trailed powder 
all over the flat again. here didn't seem s0 many beetles this 
time, though we still found them unexpectedly. My husband 
brought some pkaster of Paris home, and plastered up the cracks 
round the bath. After that I never saw enother in the bath, 
though still there appear tiny little wriggly insects, with 
silver stomachs like a fish, which are always in the bath every 
morning. Then he bought a large ball of sticky brown paper, 
which he stuck in strips across most of the gmugks wide cracks | 
in the bedroomb boards, It took most of one week-end, and upset | 
the whole house, but we thought it was worth while. We were 
used to having the house in a mess, with the powder and everything. 
It took nearly three months before the three treatments had 
been applied and cleared away again. Much to my surprise, it 
seemed to work. By the summer, beetles were almost gone. We & 
saw one about three weeks ago, and it was sd unexpected that l 
don't think I would have had the ngprve to kill it myself. It 
was already dead, under the tab}e in the sitting room. I'm not 
sure that others don't still come out at night, but I don't see 
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| them, so don't worry. the fiies are worse, and we have to 
keen all the windows shut at the back. Te flies, and a 
pungent mmxx smell of rotting rubbish, come in from the dust- 
bins under the balcony if we don't. 
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XXII. THE FABRIC OF THE HOME 


—_—-- 


the fabric of the home itself is the stbject of comment 
from about 8% of the total survey sample, of whom a quarter 
aporove on the ground that their home is weél-built, while the 
remainder say their home is badly built or have some specific 
grievance about its structure. 

One of the things people like about some of the older 
houses is that they are solidly built. This applies parti- 
cularly to the Fulham houses and Ilford, which between them 

QRuimee - {hic 
provide #2eoun—sevenths- of the remarks approving of the house 
muxkm because it is well built, though they comprise only 
two-elevenths of the total interviews. 


some typical comments ; 


"It is well built compared to new ones, but it has too 
man’ steps and passaces."” (F50C, Barclay Road, Fulham). 


"It's a strong house, and convenient for me, but too 
big now that my children are married." (F50C, Parkville 
Road, Fulham). 


"Well, they're pretty strong. This one stood up to 
three bad soes (air raids)." (F40C, Windsor Road, Ilferd). 


"It is well built and lofty and well planned, if only it 
wasn't so damoe I wouldn't give you tuppence for any 
modern housee You get draughts all over theme They're 
made of three-ply stuff and they're not substantial. 


They wouldn't stand up to bom@ing as these places do." 
(M75C, Ilford). . 


"IE's a good substantial house." (F50B, £xfardyx Bourny 
ville). 


"These houses here are particularly well built." (F50C, 
Becontree). 
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One Ilford woman, wife of an office worker, described by 
the investigator as "rather a social climber type of woman; well 
dressed, keeps house very well, educated accents" liked old 
houses on principle ; 


"T like old built houses better than new. The new are too 


shut in." (F40C). 

A Fulham woman, however, who had lived for 30 years im Rum- 

bold Road, held jaundiced views about both old and modern houses 
"It all needs pulling down and rebuilding. “11 these 
Old houses should come down. The modern houses they're 
building now are all right really. They could be a bit 
more sure, and not jerry-builte Some of them are 
jerry-built." (F45D). 

Whike¢a Birmingham woman, with experience of both old and 
new houses - she had formerly lived at Rugby and in the Bir- 
mingham suburbs of Woodland and Blackheath - much preferrdéd the 
old to the new. Asked what kind of house she would really like 
to live in if she could choose, she replied, 

old 
"Definitely anmem/house. I came here from a new house, 
and this is much better built and everything. It's 
not draughty like the other house, and the rooms are 
big." (F40C). 

While many houses built in the 19th century were solid ex- 
amples of British workmanship, there was jerry-building then as 

c/o 
now, and MumrixxS% of the old house interviewees complained 
about defects in the fabric of their homes, compared with dp 
who had praised them. The complaints, however, were evenly 


spread ower all the areas, whereas there had been no praise 


from Portsmouth or Worcester. A good many complaints m this 
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score come under the heading of damp, and so have already 
been dealt with (See Chanter XV). 
Some comments from the old houses : 


"It's terrible. It's thobaughly damp. The walls up- 
statrs are falling down." (F35D, Birmingham). 


"It's nearly falling to pieces. there's always water 
coming through somewhere." (F40C, Fulham houses). 

And it's dampe 
"Tt's getting very old and vants rebuildings" (F45D, 
Fulham houses). 


"The man who built these houses ought to be put in the 
river for the slipshod work. It should be properly 
built all through." (M60C, Ilford). 


"They're such old, ricketty houses, no convenience." 
(F25D, Worcester). 


Another Worcester woman, wife of a munitions worker, had 
been living for 56 years in a house which before the present 
war was condemned as a slum ; 

"It's too small. Coals have to be carried through the 
living room into the yard. There's no privacy, if 
you're ill. My daughter's bedroom has been. condemned 


by theg sanitary inspector. This house would have been 
condemned but for the war." (F50D). 


Not survrisingly, this woman said she would like to move after 
the ware 
some comments from the newer houses ; 


"It's thrown together, not built. The brickwork's bad, 
and the rough-cast shows." (M45C, electrician, Letch- 
worth). 


"It's badly built." (F50D, Watling). 


"T think I enjoyed coming here so much, it was all so 
fresh and nice, I felt it was like starting life fresh. 
It's disappointed me really. Bits chipping off, and 

all the shoddy work they've put in it./ Well, it would 


really come to rebuilding it with good materials. 

My Lather was a bublder, so I know the look and the feel 
of good materials, and I can't be happy with second-bate." 
(F30D, Watling). 


a 
It is interesting that 5% of the Wtling 
plained that their houses were badly built, but NONB from any 
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ot the other estates. 


Altogether, the condition of the fabric of the 
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an imoortant factor bn determining whether people liked the 
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"Not jerry-built} bic gardens for privacy, I don't 
like street doors so close3 larger rooms and more ol 
them; big windows; shed space. (F55C, Roehampton). 

"Hangg the jerry-builders first. Have them reasonably 
cheap, and only of genuine materials." (M55C, Roe- 

hampton). 


Two other Roehampton people alleged that their pressant 
houses were jerry-built; in one of them the bedroom ceiling 


was said to be cracking after only a few months. 


in only one case was the fabric of a house objected to 
On aesthetic grounds. A Fulham woman, whose husband was’ in 
the ReA-F., said she disliked the ugliness of her house in 
Winchendon Road, and added, 
"T hope they never agsin build thesex ugly heavy- 
looking houses with so much unnecessary stonework 
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on the front, and suc leavy iron railingse”™ (F30C). 
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Walls, Roofs and Ceilings 
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7% of the interviewees complained of the roof not being: plas- 
tered in, so that the cold air came straight in through tle 
tiles into the house ; 
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drauchty, you can see the sky through the roof. 
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‘It's cold. There's no plaster in the aGCLiGe <~0U 
see through the roof." (F70C). 
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"It's very draughty. ,né doctir says these houses are 
death-traps. The roors don't keep the cold out, and 
they don't keep the heat out. They're boiling hot and 
intolerable in summer, and intolerably cold in winter. 

We sleep gmawm on that divan in the recess under the xx 

stairs xm during the cold we&ther." (F@5C). 


One man, who worked at the Fulham gas-woerks, and came to 


“" 
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Roehampton for health reasons, had a sort of psychic dislik 
of the Roehampton roofs ;: 


"One fault in my opinion is the long sloping roof. It 
sort of gives you a devressed feeling unstairs. Of 
course it saves a numer o nd reeuces the 
cost, but it gives you a depressed feeling.” (NM60D). 
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of the first floor windows, which were inserted attic-l1i! n 
the middle of the roof. Another complaint of this tyne 

from the Letchworth electrician(s wife, who thought that n 
houses should have “less slanting womm@ roofs, giving more 


room inside." 
Other noints made about roofs included : 


"They should put something under the slates of the 
roof. The shrapnel comes right through, and it 
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strikes down cold in winter." (F60D, Watling). 


"T'd like slates instead of tiles on the roof." (F50C, 
Ilford). 


"The scullery has a slate roof, and the dust blows in." 


od 


(F25D, Birmingham). 


"They should have featherboarded roofs, not tiles or 
slates, for better weatherproofing.” ((M30C, Roe- 
hampton). 


o 


The main point about walls was that people thought they 


should be thicker, and soundproof, to eliminate neighbours! 


"Flats should all have soundproof walls and lifts, and 
be properly built." (M55D, Fortsmouth). 


"The walls are too thin, and it's damp." (F35B) Letchworth). 


"Some of the rooms shouldn't be so large, and the brick- 
work should be thigker." (M60D, Roehampton). 


"The walls are thine You can hear convergaations through." 
(FS5C, Roehampton). 


N 


A Bournville man, who formerly lived in Ireland, Rad a 
strong dislilee of plaster ceilings ; 
"Abolish plaster ceilings, they've proved rotten with 


the bombing. There should be asbestos sheets on the 
ceilings." (M45C). 


cT 


Front steps were another vart of the exterior of the house 


that peopnvle took exception to , on the ground that they were 
had 
dancerous. Yor instance, this Worcester pensioner, who/moved 
back to her native city after being bombed out of her %wansea 
home, complained of the two high stone steps in front of her ms 
house in Hill Street ; 
"Well, I don't like the front steps. They're not safe 
for old veople, they make us giddy. Still, can't move 
them now, they've been here = hundred years." (F7OD). 


and a Letchworth A.I.D inspector's wife disliked the Xmm steps 
in front of her Springshott house because of the danger to her 
two children. 

The other voint of view, however, was expressed by the 


Becontree woman, ex-Et®ephant-and+Castle dweller, who said, 
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nt on the fabric of their 
e appreciative and the rest 


% of the total sample comm 
homes, oi whom a quartsé6r 
critical. 


pome people prefer liwing in old houses, because they 
consider them better/fand more solidly built than the 
newe There is a tyénd tomards thinking that *me newer 
houses are jerry- 
ones, though the 
of many of the 


complaints about the bad condition 
ld houses show that this is not S0O- 


of the fabric was an important factor in 
vith the house; 90% of those who praised 
iked the house, but only 19% of the critics 


The conditio 
sthisfaction 
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did S806 


At Roebémpton, the unvlastered BBexxxXuxzuxmE roots were 


Ul al e 
It was thought that walls should be thicker, to pre- 
ve the intrusion of neighbours! noise. 
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f CHAPTER XXIII - THE ENGLISHMANSS ACRE 


"Garden : piece of ground devoted to growing flowers, 
fruit or vegetables." (Concise Oxford Dictionary). 


"No grass, no vegetables, dilapidated glass-house, derelict 
wooden shed, Anderson shelter, straggly flower-bed and a 
few scrubby kuskesx shribs; entire garden one mass of dis- 
order, rubbish, pieces of corrugated iron, chunks of wood, 
almost impossible to see anything." (Investigator's des- | 
cription of Ilford garden). 


"Our England is a garden that is full of stately views, 
Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns and avenues, 
With statues on the terraces and peacogks strutting by." 

(Rudyard Kipling). 


"Pwo small flower-borders; large vegetable patch surrounded 
by small stome paths; hen-house at end; very neat, evidence 
of much care." (Investigator's description of Fulham garden). 


In the present survey the houses in the following areas 


all had gardens : 


liford 
Portsmouth 
Bournville 
Letchworth 
Becontree 
Roehampton 
Watling ° 
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Gn Worcester 50%, in Fulham houses 65% and at Birmingham 73% 


of the houses had gardens; and at the two blocks of flats, 
Fulham and Kentish Town, there were no gardens at allé Thus 


the garden cities and housing estates all had gardens, some 


of the old houses had and some had not gardens, and the flats 


had no gardens. 


Some idea of what these gardens are like can be obtained 


( by a glance at Bland 4, 5 and 50-68. One or two investigators! 


descriptions follow : 


Garden in Winchendom Road, Fulham (Plan 51) : This gardem 
measured about 25 ft. long by about 20 ft. wide. It was 
Surrounded by brick walls four feet high and topped by a 
green wooden trellis 24 ft. high covered with climbing 
plants. Immediately outside the back door was a small 
concrete yard, with a child's cycle in obe corner and two 
bicycles under a tarpaulin in ahother. Opposite the door 
was a dustbin under a small shed, and next to it a child's 
sandpit with buckets and spades. In the middle of the 
plot was a small lawn, with a small greenhouse separating 
it from the kitchen, a concréte path separating it from a 
freshly dug bed on one side and a mw 2 ft. trellis se- 
parating it from a freshly dug rose-bed on the other. At 
the end of the lawn was a smell rockery surrounding a 
small ornamental pond containing irises and fish. 

The investigator comments : "An exceptionally well- 
kept garden, and it is obviegus that great pride is taken 
in ite The well-kept lawn is bordered by flower and veg- 
etable beds, and a small glass-house grows tomatoes etce 
At the bottom of the garden there is an ornamental pond 
with irises and goldfish, edged with a rockery of stones 
and plants. The concrete yard is tidy - the dustbin is 
kept under a specially constructed shed, A sand-pit has 
been made for the three-year old son of the tenant of the 
lower half of the housee The trellis work on the wall at 
the bottom ef the garden is elaborate and decorative." 

FS0C said : "We had lots of tomatoes last year. Flowers 

grow lovely, rose-bushes, nasturtiums, primulas, chry- 
santhemums. We tried to grow carrots and parsnips, but the 
ground is not suitable. There is not enough air." 


Garden in Westbury Avenue, Letchworth (Blan 56} : A garden 
measuring 45ft. long by 20 » wide. There was a concrete 
yard immediately outside the back door, then a short grass 
slope down to ea vegetabge bed, with six rows of potatoes, 
three rows of peas, three rows of beans (cabbages are to 
be planted between the rows of potatoes). A beaten earth 
path about 3 ft. wide runs nearly the length of the garden, 
andg separates this vegetable bed feom.a narrow flower-bed, 
Half-way down the garden is a small plot df grass conyain- 
ing two apple-trees, one cooking and one eating. beyond 
this again is another vegetable bed, containing potatoes, 
cabbages, tomatoes, beets,,onions and lettuces, and flanked 
by black-currant bushes on one side and wild rose bushes on 


the other. The whole garden is surrounded by a wire femce 
thhee feet high. 
The investigator comments : A long rectangular garden; 


good use made of it for growing vegetables. The slope from 


the yard is a source of annoyance to F35D, who says it is 


slippery in wet weather, and would like real steps (The yard 


ia about 2-25 ft. above the level of the garden). F35D xm 


looks after the garden herself, her husband is in the RA.F. 


She seems very keen, and says she is not overcrowding the 


garden.for fear of making too mich worke Two small children 


are playing on the grass by the trees, and there is a Daby 
in the pram. The small wire fence also pleases F35D; she 
thinks the garden should be properly fenced for privacy." 


The Size of Gardens 


Gardens may be either in front or behind the house; some- 
times there is both a front and a back garden, but where this 
is so the front garden is usually very small compared with the 
back. For practical purposes gardens may be considered to be 
back gardens. The gardens in the present survey were classi- 


fied as follows ; 


Large : over 50 ft. long. 
Medium : 20-50 ft. long 
Aw Small : 12-20 ft. long 


Very small : Less than 12 ft. long. 
On this basis, the following table shows the size of the 


gardens in the houses in the sample ; 


PLACE Large Medium Small Very Small None 
re = = —— — 
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Old Houses 


Birmingham ~ 17 40 16 27 
Gifford - 68 Mo Ya i - 
Fulham - 15 44 8 OD 
Portsmouth - ~ ~ LOO - 
Worcester 5 15 25 5 50 


TOTAL 
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Large Mecium Small Very Small None 
Garden Cities 
Bournville 74 25 1 - - 
Letchworth OL 66 Ke - - 
TOTAL 53 45 2 - - 
Housing Estates 
Becontree - 4.7 53d ~ ~ 
Roehampton 1 56 o8 o - 
Watling - 08 42 - % 
TOTAL ~ 54 44 2 - 
Flats 
ham - - - - 100 
Kentish Town - - - ~ 100 
TOTAL - - - - 100 
GRAND TOTAL 
10 32 24 12 22 
Thus the majority of houses in the survey had gardens 


of medium or small size, that is to say between lz and 5O feet 
longe Large gardens were almost confined to the two garden 
cities, especially Bournville, while very small gardens were 
foun® principally at Portsmouth, where they were little better 
than back yardse 

If the houses and flats without gardens are omitted, we 
find that 13% of all the gardens were large, 41% medium, 351; 
small and 15% very small. 

The importance of size of garden is best seen by com- 


a the 
pring the size of /gardens of the various class groups of the 


SULVEY 
x SIZE OF GARDEN AND CLASSES 
Lerge and Medium Small and Very Small None _ 
oy -- : g 
jp q z 
B-class 71 12 ‘ 
C-class 57 on ~* 


Declass 27 45 28 
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There is thus a definitetendency for ppople to have houses 
with larger gardehs the highpr up the social scale they are. 
A majority of both B and C classes have large or medium 


gardens, and nearly a quarter of D's have no garden at alle 


Another factor that affects whether people have a garden 
or not,and how big it is if they have it,is whether they own 
it or not. People who own their own houses are much more 
likely to have a large or medium garden, and much less likely 
not to have a garden at all than people mxxkk who rent. 


SIZE OF GARDEN AND TENURE 


Large and Medium Small & V. Small None 
jo p 
Owners 61 37 2 
Renters 43 od 22 


Thus only two per cent of the people in the sample who had 

boucht their homes had bought homes without a garden. These 

were all in Lilyville Road, Fulham; two of them said they would 
like to have a garden, and the remaining one was doubtful, saying 


"Ou couldn{(t have one here" (M55B). 


Wanting a Garden 

In all the areas studied the gfeat majority of people 
wanted gardens. In Watling alone of the areaa where all the 
houses had gardehs did fewer than 93% of people say they would 
like a garden, and even here only 4% said they definitely would 
not like a garden, while 8% were doubtful. There was less de- 


mand for gardens at the places where only some of the houses 


had gardens, viz. 


poets WO cone 
Worcester : 93% want gardens; 7% acfinitely not. ae 
Birmingham : 84% want gardens; 10% definitely not. 
Fylham houses : 79% want gardens; 5% aml note 
| (16 
The high figure for doubtfuls at ethan hongeay ie curious; they 


are meinly people with no garden, but four of them are people 
with small gardens. The Birmingham figures sre interesting to 
compare with those of the Bournville Trust's survey ("When We 
Build Again", 1941, pp.84-5) ; lili 
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PERCENTAGE WAMTING GARDENS IN BIRMINGHAM 


Cate 
/ 
With Gardens Without Gardens / () 


Bournville Survey 9 6% 18% 
M-O Survey 89% 70% (3 
MOOV A 
B go i 5 Ll surve 1 the wh a 
earing in mind thaythe ournville survey covered the hexcno™ 
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of Birmingham and the Mass-Ybservation Survey only a small 
area on the Smethwick boundary, these figures agree very welle 
In both cases 18-19% fewer in the"no garden" group want gardens 
than in the group who already have gardense 

Finally, in the M-O0 survey, there? is the group of flats 
with no gardens at all. Here 88% of the people in the Fulham 
flats, but only 68% of those in the Kentish Town flats say they 
would like a garden. This appears to be largely due to the 
fact that the Kentish Town flats have flower-beds between the 
blocks (at present being cultivated as allotments) and are within 
a few hundred yards of the large open space of Parliagent Hill 
Fields, while the Fulham flats have only asphalted yards be- 
tween the blocks and only two small open spaces within easy reache 


In the whole sample there is a strong correlation betweem 


having garden and wanting one. Of those who alreacy had gar- 


dens 94,~% said they wanted one, but of those who had no garden 

only 78% said thev wanted one. Similarly a larger proportion 
(96%) 

of those with large or medium gardens/satid they wanted one 

than of these with small or very small gardens(93%), though the 

differerence here is statistically less significant. The ex- 

treme cases were recorded at the two gardeng cities where prac- 

tically all the gardens were large or medium and nobody at all 

definitely said they did not want or. 


some typical reasons for wanting a garden ; 
garden). 


"Most decidedly, it's my hobby.” (M40C, Bournville), large / 
"Ves, it's such an interest to my husband.” (F55D, Bourn- 
ville}, large garden). 


"I'm not interested in gardening, but I like it for 
the children." (F45C, Bournville, lserge garden). 


"T'd never be without one.” (M45C, Letchworth, small 
front and medium back garden; separ&te allotment rented 


oe) 


atfottom of garden f£ 


"Yes, but I don't like gardening." (F50C, Letbahworth, 
méditim carden). 

"T wouldn't be without onee My husband loves his garden." 
(F'70C, Letchwobth, well-kept medium garden). 


"Yes, that's essential. Dad wouldn't be without his 
rose=-bushese”" (F500, Letchworth, small front and very 
well-kept back garden; she commented, "it looks a pic- 
ture in the summer, but we've dug up the lawn to plant 
potatoes, you feel you have to, don't you?"). 


"T am a garden-lover, and we take great pride in ours." 
(F'70C, Letchworth, small front, well-kept back garddn). 


"Tt's a nice recrestion, and it's nice to sit out in 
the garden when you've been working if you don't feel 
like going out." (F55C, Roehampton, well-kept medium 
garden). 
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"When we first came here a lot of them thought it was 
too cuiet, but I said, 'I'm going to dig a hole in the 
garden and sit there till I take root!. We only grow 
vegetables, but I think it's © grest thing being able 
to sit at the beck there.” (F60C, Roehampton, well- 
kept medium garden). 


"A nice bit of garden makes up for a lot of deficiencics e" 
(F50D, Roehampton, smallZY mediumly kept carden). 


Many people thus have a very strong attachment to their 
sarden, the care of which forms their préncival le&sure-time 
Occupatione Quite a number of pveople, however, like a garden 


. 1 


but are not particularly keen on gardening, for instance, the 


Letchworth man with a large well-kept garden, who remarked that 


he would like a garden, but this was "too big for my taste 
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hate gardening"(MS5C)e Other people, too, wibh large or 
er 
sized gardens would have preferred to have small/fones on account 


of the workminvolvec in running a lerge one ; 


"T'd like a small one. Lots of gardens here are too 
big, I mean a housewife will take a little garden, when 
if she doesn't like gardening and the husband'a at work 
all day he's often too tired." (F60C, Letchworth, well- 
kept medium garden). 


"Yes, but it would have to be a very small onee I can't 
do much with one now." (F50C, Bournville, well-kept 
medium garden). 


One thing that is quite often mentioned is a preference for 


a larger back garden than front. Quite a number of people say 


they would like a smaller front and a larger back garden : 


"Yes, but I'd like it smaller in front and karger behind. 
There's too mach to keep up in front here for show, and 
not enough at the back, especially with the Anderson in 
it." (F50D, Roehampton, mediumly kept small gardem). 


"T'qd like it in one piece, not a large piece in front." 
(F606, Letchworth, negbected medium-sized rparden). 


vay ee 


"T!q like one with less front and more back." (F45C, 
Bournville, well-kept medium garden). 


Why People Don't Want Gardens 
The main reasons people give for not wanting to have a gar- 
den are that they have hot the time or are too old to work it : 


"T couldn't manage with ite" (FVOD, Birmingham, has 
back yard)e 


"IT do and I don't. I couldn't keep it uv myself.” 
(F65D, Birmingham, has back yard). 


""Fhere'd be no-one to wobk it." (F65D, Birmingham). 


"I'd like a bit of flowers, but my husband's getting on 
and doesn't want too much labour.” (F65C, Birmingham, 
has tiny patch of garden at back, too small for anything 
but a vatch of grass, though F65B was very proud of a 
little mock-orange trees). 


"I'm too old for gardens." (F55D, Fulham, has small 


concreted back yard). 


"It's nice for anyone who lixes it, but I have no time 
for a garden." (F40C, Fulham houses). 


"We're too old, and only the two of us." (FVOD, Kentish 
Town) e | 


"I couldn't stoop." (F55C, Fulham flats). 
Some people, however, just seem to be indifferent ; 


"The family isn't interested in it." (F50C, Roehampton, 


has well-kent medium garden, but would rather noy have 
OT1LE e } 7 


"Well, as I'm all on my own I could @ without that, 
thoush I do like a few flowers growing." (F40C, base- 
ment flat in Faibholme Road, Fulham). 

"”’ carden doesn't worry me at all." (F40C, top flat, 

Vinchendon Road, Fulhbbm). 


A 


Wreiete Others are satisfied with an allotment - this is an at- 


titude found varticularly at the Kentish Town flats. 
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One woman at Eulham Court, who was verv pleased with her 
flat because it had a bath, when asked whether she wanted a 
zarden, was doubtful, sxmimiktme that this meant “would she lile 
a house’, and finally pronounced, “I'd sooner have mg bathroom. 
Yhis attitude was reflected by other people in the Fulham flats, 
who made remarks like "you couldn't have one here or 
couldn't with a flat." As one Kentish Town woman put it, 


"We'd all like gardens, but I am satisfied here and I 
wouldn't move.” (F50C, Kentish Town). 


Another Kex York Rise flat-dweller seemed to think the balcom 


was an adecuate substitute for a gardene 
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London, their answers were in approximately tne Troliowing orael 


of importance 3; 


Growing vegetables 
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ying washing 
Dog kennel 
Keeping rabbits 
Keeping pigs. 


When S300 Stepne¢ families living in property condemned for slum 
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the minds of towne-dwellers who have 
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marily for 
things and keeping livestock, and secondarily for chil- 


olay in and adults to relax in after the day's work or 
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"I have always wanted a garden." (F40C, Fulham flats). 

"I did have an allotment here, but when I went into 
the Army 1 lost ite Sut i'd lie a garden for when 
I finish working. It would give me an interest.” 
(M55C, Kentish Town). 


"This place suits me, but when Dad gets his pension we 
will move where there is a carden." (F60C, Fulham flats). 


"Tt occupies your mind." (FS0D, Fulham flats). 


"My hushg@nd'!s retiring soon. It would be nice to have 
a garden." (F50D, Fulham flats). 


"It's the only fault I find with flats." (M65C, Fulham 
flats). 


"That's a drawbeck about flats." (F45C, Fulham flats). 
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People who would like a garden for growing things in : 


"I'd love one. A small,front garden and a back garden 


big enough to grow stuff in." (M55D, Fulham houses). 
"A cottage with no stairs and a arden for chickens and 
vegetables; you want them now.’ (FAD, Fulham Flats )e 


"It would be handy for vegetables." (F25D, Kentish Town). 
People who would like a garden for their children to play 
in $ 
"T!'d like a garden for the children, but they've got a 


playground here, keeps them off the streets." (F25D, 
Fulham flats}, 3 children). 


"I've got six children and there's nowhere for them to 
DLAaAV. They! re not surposed to ride a bike here, but 
they do, nearly knocked three of my children over." 
(M55D, Fulham flats). 

"The bov s OU ld 14 e one," (F45D, PU wodedll ¢ ome 9 t ie cha Ue en) 


"They are really necessary where there are kiddies." 
(F40C, Fulham flats). 


TH ms - 2 
For relaxation 2: 


"Tt would be nice to have somewhere nice to lie out in 
fihe weather." (F25C, Worcester). 


For keeping a dog ; 


"I would like to have a dog, but that is impossible here. 
I'd like a garden for that reason." (F35D, Fulham houses). 


What People Actually Do Use Their Gardens For 


7 


What people who haven't got things think they would like to 
do with them if they had them, and what people who actually have 
things actually do do with them, are often two very xhkkia dif- 
ferent matters. +he following descriptions taken from Plans 


50-67 and investigators! notebooks give a more prosaic idea of 


o Sh 


, 


what people actually use their gardens for than might be ob- 


tained from the preceding remarks on what they would like to 


them 3 


Waterford Road, Fulham (Plan 50) : Garden contains Anderson 
shelter, two newly dug beds, several chicken houses and a 
dustbin. Inv. notes : “Rather dismal looking, but probably 
beceuse of the time of year (March). Gemerally rather shabby 
lo&k about the yard and the gardem. The lavatory door is 
open and the dustbin is in an unpleasantly obvious position." 
F30D said, "We haven't kes done anything much to it, we 
haven't been here long. We grew some onions last yearg and 
a few odds and ends." 


Windsor Hoad, LIiford (Plan 54) ;: Garden contains Anderson 
shelter, a dilapidated glass-house, a derelict wooden shed, 
a narrow flower-border and a few shrubs. Inv. notes : "No 
crass, no vegetables; entire garden one mess of disorder, 
rubbish, corrugated pieces of iron, chunks of wood, almost 
impossible to see anything." 


Spring Road, Letchworth (Flan 57) : garden contains flower- 
beds withnchrysanthemums and shrubs, vegetable-beds with 
carrots, turnips, parsley, shallots mmitxa rhubarb and a 
sooseberry bush, a shed, a sand-pit and a dustbin. Inve 
notes : "Garden grows flowers and vegetebles and is fairly 
well kept." 


Parsloe Avenue, Becontree (Plan 60) : Garden contains a ia 
large vegetable plot, two very narrow flower-borders and a 
hen house. Inv. notes : "Very neat, evidence of much careée 
Small stone paths round the vegetable plot." 


The Pleasaunce, Roehampton (Plan 63) : Gerden about 21 ft. 
Square contains patchy lawn 'for the childrem to play on', 
Anderson shelter covered by earth and grass, two vegetable 
beds, a raised onion bed and a chair. Inv. notes : "There 
is a stamped earth path down the centre. One half has been 
freshly dug with a view to planting vegetables. The shelter 
takes up some space on left hand side of the garden, where 

a lawn is left for children to play on. A pit is being dug 
in the centre of the lawn, but interviewee (F30D) did not 
know what her husband plans it for. The usual concrete yard 
separates the garden from the housee" FS0D said : "We 
haven't done much to it, mg husband doesn't get much time. 
My daughter aged 14 buys all the seeds for her little plot 
herself. She is very keen on it. She's always had one, but 
she's taken a bit more this yeare This is one of the biggest 


gardens round here." 


Thus while many people's actual gardens achieve all that 
gardenless peop&@e hope for in their dream ones, others fall 
far sport of the ideal and the chickens give way to dustbins, 
the flower beds to sandpits for the children to play in, the 
vegetable beds to an Anderson shelter, and the pleasaunce for 
reclining in on Sunday afternoon to a whlderness of junk. 

The urge to grow things is clearly a very deep-seated one. 
It comes out top in the reasons for wanting a garden if you have 
not got one. @&t overcomes the scualor of slums by means of wédén- 
dow=boxese in practically every garden we have surveyed in 
this study, apart from those which are little more than back- 
yards, there is something growing other than grass, even if it 


" (see 


is only a few straggly shrubs or a "chaos of chrysanthemums 
Chapter III, pe23)- It comes out top again in the list of 


actual uses to which the garden-owners in the North London 


street sample said they put their gardens 


Growing vegetables 
Dbpying washing 
Growing flowers 
Nothing 

A.K.P. shelter 
Children to play in 
Relaxation 
Chickens 

"Growing things" 
Keeping rabbits 
Dog=-kennel 
Storing wood. 


It is interesting meez to compare the more utilitarian ring of 


this list with that on pel0, which shows the things people 


i | a 


would like to do with their gardeng if they had one. The 


mundane ggmunakiam function of drying washing rises from 


eighth tO second place in the list. Relaxation falls from 
fifth to seventh place. A quite new use, providing space for 
an Anderson shelter appears. Nobody wants to have a garden 


just in order to be able to put an Anderson in it. 


the uses to which people putz% their gardens can be illus- 
trated £8 from the remabks people with gardens gkwexim make in 


giving their reasons why they want a garden in the main survey ; 


For growing things ; 


"I'm very fond of a garden, for vegetables and flowers." 
(F40C, BecontreeJ, small well-kept garden). 


Ri xitkexonaxwikthxsnuces xfonxaxkawnxkxk 


"Yes, I like a good-sized one for flowers and vegetables. 
When a man's getting on a bit he wants it to interest 

the wks mind." (M55C, Roehampton, small well-kept gardeng, 
but complains it is too small). 


"Phe garden here is too small, you can't get the air to 
ite We can only grow just 2 few flowerse"” (F55C, 
Anselm Road, Fulham, small mediumly-kept garden). 


"I like gardening. The gardens here are no sizee" (F60D, 


Birmingham, muxex small garden (15 ft. by 12 ft.), mediumly- 
kept and containing Anderson shelter). 


For children to play in : 


"We came here because we wante’ a garden for the children 


to play in." (F30D, Becontree, 3 children, small garden 
meciumly kept). 


"I moved from my nice flat at Nag's Head so the children 
could have a garden, but all I get is a little back yard." 
(F35D, Becontree, 2 children, small front garden mediumly 
kept; small asphalted yard at back with chicken coop). 


"It's somewhere for the children to run - keeps them off 
the streets." (F35D, Becontree, 3 children, small ne- 


glected garden). 


"Yes, definitely, especially where there's children. 
They must have somewhere to play. I don't believe in 
children running in the streets." (F25C, Roehampton, 2 
children, fairly well kept medium gerden.J 


"I'm not interested in gardening, but I like it for the 
children." (F45C, Bournville, 4 children, large neg- 
lected garden). — 
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in this cgnnection it is interesting to see the places where 
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"When We Build Again". Un 


children ay, as given in 
schooldays in Birmingham clz% of the children play in the 
house only, 19% in the garden or yard onfy, 16% in the streets 
or on waste ground only, Mm 2% 5% in parks, recreation grounds 
and school playgrounds and 35% in some combination of these 
places, ieé. house and gardem or garden and street. Sxuxiun- 
taxaxamdt At week-ends and durins the holidays the chief dif- 
ferences are that many fewer play in the house alone, fewer 
in the streets and more in the parks and in more thn one rlacee 
in none of the three concentric sectors into which the authors 
divided Birmingham were more than a quarter of the children re- 
corded as vlaying in gardens alone, and even if all the "com- 
bined places" figures xm are all counted as gardens, in no sector 
did as many as 60% of the children play in gardens. ‘this was 
in spite of the fact that in the Outer Ring 96% of the houses 
had gardens, in the Middle Ring 77% and in the Central Wards 33%. 
Comments on the use of gardens for relaxation ; 


"Yes, old people want somewhere quiet to sit in the 
sun." (F'70C, Dieppe Street, Fulham). 


| 


"Ves, and with space for a lawn." (F45C, Bournville, 
large well-kept garden). 


For keeping chickens : 


"I've always wanted to run a poultry farm, but I 
can't manage the chickens so well now my husband's 
dead." (F70C, Ilford). 


"Yes, We've got chickense" (F50C, Letchworth). 
Even in the tiniest back yards in such heavily built-up areas 
as Stepney, people manage to keep khickens ;: 


Small back yard, about a quarter of which is taken up 
by Andersom shelter. Nothing whatever has been done 
to the shelter beyond erection. It is full of loose 
earth and pieces of timber. another cuarter of the 
vard is taken up with a hen coop. -+here are six hens 
and a cock. the rest of the yard is hard ground. No 
flowers of any sorte 
Inve : "I suppose you dave a bit on your eggs by 
keeping chickens?" 
M40C, air raid warden :"0Oh yes, quite a bit." 
Inve ; "Have you had them long?" 
M40 : “No, only sinee quite a long time after the war. 
We thought it'd be a good idea, instead of digging po- 
tatoes - only the ground's so hard this waye" 


Allotments 


We have seen that some people in flats don't want a garden 
so long as they can have an allotment, and this attitude is also 


found in some people who have gardens ; 


"TI think they (gardens) make a lot of dirt really. I 
like a flat with an allotment." (F45D, Becontree, no 
children, well-kept garden). 


"Yes, but not a large one. I prefer an allotment away 
from the house." (M45D, 2 children, neglected medium 
garden). — 

i, 


The allotment question was studied in US 16-17 (May 17, 1940), 


when most allotment-holders were fouw have as their chief 


motive for having an allotment either "hobby, interest, fresh 


mig: 


air, exercise" or the desire to get vegetables cheaper. The 
patriotic motive came third in order of importanee. 
some typical allotment plots as described in US 16-17 : 


Two-thirds potatoes, earthed up, with seedling cabbages 
between the rows. Of remmining third, one-third staked 
runner beans, the rest veas and seed-bed. 


Row of runner beans whole length of north side of plot, 
staked with branches trimmed from vark poplars; early 
potatoes, parsnips, main crop potatoes, peas, not yet 
staked, seed-bed, tool-box, row of rhubabb -radish seeds 
broadcaste 


o> 


Rhoughly, and not completely, dug over, partiy limed, two 
drills of seeds protected by cotton at one end, and some 


overgrown seedling cabbages planted apmrentiy without 
water and looking Dad. 

in 
Turf turned/at shallow depth and already beginning to grow 


through; seeds broadcast rather unticily at one end, at the 
other potatoes beginning to come through but not earthed up. 


And here is a description of the allotments in Bishon's 
Park, Fulham, about a mile from the Fulham flats studied in 
the present survey ; 


The allotments adjoin the Bark, but are railed off and only 
visible from certain pointse The entrance is through a 
large railing gate which is lockede Allotment-holders have 
a key to this, and only they can entere On the gate are 
notices : (1) Please shut this gate; (2) Dogs are not al- 
lowed inside this gate under any circumstancese 

The allotments cover a very large area, about 1S acres, 
comprising about 700 plots of 5 x 15 yards each. 

Observation from outside is only practicable for some 60 
of these plots. On three of these a man was working (35.15 - 
0045 Dem); which makes a theoretical total of men working 
over the whole area at that time of 35. During the half- Sr 
hour period two people left, M45C carrying a bass/full of 7@/ 
beans and a bunch of five pink roses in bud, and M1L5C with 
a vegetable marrow under each arm. M55D entered carrying 
a gladstone bag, which appeared to be very heavy, by a strap 
over his shoulder. M35D entered accompanied by FSOD and a 
child of about six years. 
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Well=-Kept and Neflected Gardens 


An interesting sidelight is thhown on people's attitudes 
towards chee wardens by the observation by the investigators 
of how they kept their gardens. Gardens were classified for 
this purvose into well-kept, medium and neglected, and this in- 
formation was obtained for 753 of the 846 houses with gardens 
in the main survey. 

in the whole survey, 

See OF the gardens were megiecktsea well-kept, 
O07 of the gardens were mediumly kept, and 
18% of the gardens were neglectede 

By far the largest proportion of #well-kept gardens were 

found in the garden cities, and by far the uma largest pro- 


portion of neglected gardens in the old houses, as the following 


table shows : 


RREA % OF WELL KEPT GARDENS % OF NEGLECTED GARDENS 
Garden Cities 76 9 
Housing 4states 49 i's de 
Old Houses o7 26 


The highest proportion of obit <keot gardens was found in 
Bournville (88%), and the highest proportion of neglected gardens \ 
in Birmingham (46%) and Worcester (45%), so that the Midlands 
excelled at both ends. These figures are largely explicable in 
terms of the size of the gardens, though many other factors also 
anter in. People with large and medium gardens have a very mech 


highér proportion of well-kept gardens (62% compared with 34%) 


and a correspondingly lower propobtion of neglected gardens 


PP 
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(10% compared with 24%) than people with small and very small 
gardens. The garden cities, as we saw on pe4, have, the largest 
proportion of large and medium gardens, while the old houses 
have the largest proportion of small and very small gardens. 
the correlation between people with neglected gardens and 
people who do not want a garden is also very striking. Whereas 
50% of those who want a garden have well-kept cardens, only 
oof OF those who do not want a garden keep their gardens well. 
On the other hand, 56% of the people who don't want a garden 
nave neglectedggrdens , a clear indication that they were 
speaking truthfully when they saad they did not want a garden. 
This int@neStinely compares with the figures in #When W8 Build 
Again", where 62% of the people who did not want/gardeng had 
their own gardens in a bad condition, while 4l% of the people 
who liked gardens had# them in good condition. 

Judghhg by the present sample it is the middle-aged people 
between 40 and 60 who keep their gardens best, while the young 
and the old are both less keen about trem : 

: (vyer Ge 
24% of oldjJpeople have neglected gardens 
20% of ota], Mabe have neglected gardens, and 
13% of one ay OPt have neglected gardens. 


aged 40-Ge) 
Old veople, as we have seen, often find themselves unable to 


work a garden, so it is not surprising to find their gardens 
the least well kept, but young people have not this excuse. 
They have, however, got children, and as avery gardener knows, 


shh 2 . 


young children and a tidy garden do not go together, nis is 


a SS 
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interestingly confirmed in the present survey, where only 42% 
of the people with children have well-kept gardens, compared 
with 61% of thosewithout childrene This no doubt is also 
part of the explanation why the housing estates have less well 
kept gardens than the garden cities, though they also have on 
the average ratier smaller gardens. 

Class differences, which to some extent, as we have seen, 


are the obverses of size differences, are also reflected in 


the conditions of gardens : 


TQ cc } TF : 4 iF ¥ a ae 1. YY) y . 
Beclass hav of well=-kepnt, “V7% neglected gardens; 
nat i! 2 0/ i? | 1s ft ee. 

Cec li: > ) ks /9 12% 
ee ; | o/ : c > *, i? if 
Declass , 59% " fae jv . 
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Declass people have thus twice as many neglected gardens as 
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Ceclass people, and here again is a reason why the old houses 
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have more Declass wveonle 


a well-kept garden. 
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1ave lived in their house for less than two years 
i 


show xasmx only 41% of well-kept garde , whereas people who 
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ive lived there for more than ten years have 59% well kept. 
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Tenure is also an important factor heree Owners have Od, 
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cardens, compared with 51% and 18- 
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well-kept and 9% neglected 


though not so strikingly between the gardens of would-be owners 


and those of people who prefer to rent. 
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respectively for tenantse Moreover, the same difference appears, 
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People who are likely to have well-kept gardens may thus 


de summed up as aged between 40 and 60, of B or C-class, with- 


out children,owning their house and liking it, havéne lived 


there for more than ten years, with a large garden and liking 
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54% of the gardens in the survey were larce or medium, 
and 46% smal} or very dmall. 22% of the houses in the 
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old house areas and all the flats had no ordense 
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to be more eiii tartan than the ideas they have about 
what they would do with a garden if they had one. An 
important actual use id for children to play in. 


52% of the gardens in the whole survey were well kept, 
and 18% neglected. The highest proportion of kxhe well 


kept gardens was in the garden cities, especially Bourn- 


ville, and the highest proportion of neglected gardens 
in the old houses, especially Birmingham and Worcester. 


Wel kept gardens tended to belong to B and Ceclass 
people, aged between 40 and 60, without children, own- 
ing their house and liking it, who had lived there for 


more than ten years, and who had a large garden and liked 


having it. 
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The actual position of the home in relation to work or f 


XXIV. THE SITUATION OF THE HOME 


shops, and the social and aesthetic qualities of the neighbour- 4 
hood in which it is sitgated are factors to be taken into ac- | 
: count in assessing people's satisfacting with their homes. In MG 
j the whole sample in the present survey 9% of the interviewees 
gave situation factors as a reason for liking their homes, and 
4% gave them as a reason for dislikigg them. There was a strong 
correlation in each case between the reason given and the actual 
liking or disliking of the homes Only 14% of those who gave 
situation reasons for liking their homes actually digwliked the 
home on balance, whereas 44% of those who gave situation reasons t 
for disliking the home disliked it on balance. 
As the situation factors vary from area to area, it is best 
to discuss them seriatim, under areas ; 


Rixmingham 
Old Houses 


At Birmingham, where the sample area was in the middle of a 


i mc “Again*;-p.18); 12% of the sample gave nearness to husband's 


wokk as the chief reason for liking the house, and more than 
half of these actually disliked the house they were living iny 


Some remarks 3 


"(Like) nothing particular, but I suppose it's just 
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right for my work, it's near my work." (F7OD). 
"It's handy to my work." (F40D, factory worker). 
"It's convenient for work, that's why we s&é&sy. I should 
like to get away from here." (F35C, hsuband works at 
co-op over the road, dislikes house). 


"It's convenient for my husband's work." (F60D, husband 
a gateman a mile away, walks to work). 


"I'm used to it, and i8's was near my husband's work. 
I've nothing against it if only we could get more re- 


pairs done.” (F60D, widow, livedd in Cuthbert Road more 


than 20 years). 

"I'm not here for choice, but it's near my husband's 
work." (F60D, husband works in factory ¢g-mile away, 
dislikes house). 

One or two Other people found the district convenient for 
saves Jour buses (which run a long the main Dudlyy Road 
nearby between Birmingham and Smethwick). One or two others 
daid they did not like "the road" or "the quarter", without 
giving any specific reason why. 
In Fulham, one woman with two children in a basement flat 


in Maxwell Road liked her house because, 


"It's just opposite the school for the children, at 
least it was till ib was bombed, (F3S0C). 


People living in Bilyville Road and Barclay Road approved of 
the situation and outlook, but others, living in Halford Road 
and Fairholme Road (See descriptions in Chapter III, pe9) said 
they disliked the district, one F75D in a front room on the 
first floor in Fairholme Road ‘beatin ne particularly of "the 
way the distric$ has gone down in tone.” 

At Ilford few people mention the situation at all as a 


reason for either liking or disliking their home, though 
nearness to shops, nearness to school and a south aspect 
are mentioned, and again somebody, this time M50C, a railway 
guard who had lived there for thirty years, complains of "the 
way the neighbourhood has deteriorated lately." 

In Portsmouth, where the area had been badly blitzed, no- 
body at all like the situation of the houses, but two people 
found it too far from the shops, one too far from work, and 
one wanted to go back to London : all these people disliked 


their houses : 


"Tt's not so much the house itself, but it's not con- 
venient for the shops. My husband likes it." (F65D). 


"It's a long way from the shopping centre." (F65D; bombed 
out, and house lent them by a friend till they can find 
one of their own.] 


"It wouldn't be a bad house for an elderly couple, but 
it's not really big enough for us, and it's too far 
from work." (F60D, 4 in famil¥, wusband a dockyard 
worker who goes three miles to work by bus). 


"I'd like to go back to Lonion. All my people are up 
there. lt was a nice district, but now there are a 

lot of new people from other parts of Portsmouthf. 

I'd like to get away, it's been very bad here. I'm al- 
ways thinking ga® about going back to London, though 
it's years since I came away from there." (F55D, 
husband in Navy, two children), 


Several people in Worcester liked the district they were 
in for its central position, making remarks like : "Well, it's 
near the shops, that's convenient just now", "Well, it's just 
near the town and that", or "It's central, so handy". The only 


objection was to "theneighbours and the quarter, I'm not used 


to this quarter." 
Garden Sities 


At Bournville the relativel¥ rural and suburban position 
of the houses is much appreciated, and is mentioned by 22% of 
the interviewees, in such terms as "the position", "the situ- 
ation", "the subroundings", "the high position", "the view". 
P®actically all these people like both their house and the 
district. Some add that it is "very nice in summer", or "a 
healthy spob", or "open at the back", or that it "catches all 
the sun". Some comments on the district : 


"There are no public houses, and you're not bothered 
with shops." (F65C, spinster). 


"I love the neighbourhood. It's ideal, and It's nice 
and select and quié&. And it's always tidy, fresh 

and clean." (F60C, wife of retired post office worker). 
"The open space is the chief item. It used to be off 
the map a bit, but there's a bus service now.” (M40C, 
aircraft construction worker). 

"It's convenient. We can go out in the evenings easily. 
I'm afraid I'm suburban-minded." (F45C, wife of factory 
worker ) 

At Letchworth the situation is mentioned as a "like" by 13% 
of the sample. The actual reasons are verg similar to those 
given at Bournville, thoughfra ther more people like their houses 
because they are near theZ? shops er their work, and rather 
fewer comment off the situation or the "rurml aspect." One 
young woman with five children complained that the streets were 


to busy for her to be able to let the children out to play : 


"Tt'sé too near the busy road for the children. You 


cah(t let them out to play, not here. In the country you 
can." (F25D, husband in Army but works at local 
power-station in peace-time.J 


Housing Estates 


The only one of the housing estates where there is any 
appreciable degree of comment on the situation as a factor in 
house-satisfaction is Roehampton, where 24% made favourable | 
comments.f There are many favourable remarks about the pleasanht- 
ness of the estateSs surroundings, it's greenness, openness, 
healJthiness and so on : 


"Well, I like the way it's situated. This is an ideal 
corner." (M50C, railway inspector). 


"The air's good for our health, makes us eat. Our chil- 
dren have eaten more singe I've been up here. It's 


nicely situated, a bit cold in winter, but nice in 
summer." (F45D, wife of labourer at Fulham gas-works). 


"I like the surroundings, it's fine and healthy for the 
children." (F35C, husband in Army). 


"I like the situation more than anything eake." (M6O0D, 
works at Fulham gasworks). 


"It seems to be cleaner here. The green is beautiful." 
(F35C, wife of munitions worker). 


"There's a little farm at the back, with a cornfield in 
the summer." (F45C). 


"It's nce and open for the kiddies." (F40D, wife of 
printer). 


Flats 
At the “ulham flats the main grouse of this sort was the 


ugliness of the surroundings, people making remarks like, “It's 


so ugly I could never be happy here", "the outlook is an eyesore" 


"I feel tied in, there&s bricks all around." One or two; howwver 


ee ee ee 
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said they liked it because "it gets sun in one room or another 


id all day", or "it's nice and fresh in summer." One electrician's 


wife commented : 


We are too close together. It's forbidding, like a bar- 
racks." (F40C, suggests that after the war there should 
be"smaller blocks of flats so we weren't on top of one 
another", but would really like to live in a cottage 

| in the country.J 


At the York Rise flats, Kentish Town, the openness and airi- 
ness of the site was liked, but the fact that it is alongside 
a railway line came in for unfavourable comment ; 


"The only thing is, there's too mich noise of the trains." 
(M50D, railway porter). 


"It's a bit near the railway, there's a lot of smoke." 
(M40D, railway worker). 


"Well, the house is rather out of the way. One side you 
look on railway lines and the othewside a brick wall, 
It's too monotonous. I like es house where you Yan see 
the traffic or a jolly good row in the street if there 
is one." (F75D, wife of demolition worker). 
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Summa ry 


Thus the most important factors connected with the site of 
the house that affect people's feelings about it are its sur- 
roundings, whether urban, suburban or rural, and its nearness 
to work and shops. Places with conspicuously green and pleasaht 
surroundings, such as Roehampton and re are much apprec- 

y 


jeted. On the other hand places with what ka midd@e-class stan- 


@€.g. Birmingham and Portsmouth 
dards are very ugly and unpleasmht xkandardx/do not call forth 


any corresponding disapproval. People seem to accept the un- 


—) 
Sightliness as more or less inevitable. . (4 T / 


The desire for privacy, for keeping onesaFf to onesa&f, ie 


a powerful motive in modern society. One of the three most 
important reasons that people gave in the present survey for 
liking their houses was that it was "all on oub-own like" or 
gave them their own street door. Whetever people may think of 
their neighbours in the street or when. they meet them shopping 
or gOing down town, they definitely like to keep away from them 


in their own homes. 


people or even to share a gateway or front-perch is repugnaht to 
a great many people, and this applies also to being overlooked, 
either while sitting in the garden or when in the house. 

We saw Gm earlier chapters how people objected to sharing 
front-porches (Chapter XII, p.5), wash-houses (Chapter IX, pel) 
and lavatories (Chapter XI, p.2). 

There is an almost:monotonous iteration about the phpase 
people use to indicate their wish for a separate house “on their 
own", About 7% of the whole sample use this or some slight 
variant, and people with this opinion about their house are 


found commonly in all the areas except Portsmouth and Fulham 


'. houses, and especially at Fulham flats (27%), Watling (22%) 


and Roehampton (19%). 
Some typical comments : 


"It's our own, isn't it?, a house of four own.” (F25D, 
Grove Lane, Birmingham, used to live in rooms down the 


Toad, husband a horse-driver). 


Any idea of having to share a home with: other 


——— —» a — . _—eoo — - - -—-- eR te a — age 


"It's our home, and it's private." (FP45D, Birmingham, 
wife of a millwréght). 


"I've go$ it all to myself." (F60C, Ilford). 


"(Like house) not too badly. You've got the house to 
yoursel@, and there is the gardenJ" (M50D, Little 
Chestnut Street, Worcester, works inibomb factory). 


"We're a bit private ourselves." (F75D, Letchworth). 


"To start off with, there's more room for the children. 
Then I've got the place to myself." (F35D, becontree). 


"we're all on our own, with our own conveniences. There's 
the garden for the boy." (F30C, Becontree, formerly 
lived in rooms at Poplar, husband a clerk, 1 child). 


"It's self-contained. You can please yourself when you 
do your washing and all that. In a flat you have to do 
it on a certain day whether you like it or not." (F30OD, 
Roehampton, tsed to live in a flat at Fulham, husband 
works at Cadby Hall). 


"You have it all to yoursel@ and do as you like." (F7OD, 
Roehampton - "My hushand was on the Council so he was 
able to get into a Council house."). 


"It's got its faults, but it's on its own." (M35C, Roe- 
hampton, used to live in flat in Fulham but moved "for 
the children's sake, I wanted them brought up away from 
squalor and in the open.e"). 


"I am on my own and I cam keep it as I like. It is con- 
venient, and I've got a bathroom." (F50C, Watling). 


"You're all on four owne We've come from a tenement 
flat building - I've got a bad heart, and I can leave 
the work and start again when I feel like it." (F50D, 
Watling, wife of bus-driver). 


"Tt's all self-contained, you don't have to interfere 
with anyone." (Fulham flats, F45C). 


"Youlre on your own, your dirt's your own." (F50C, Ken- 
tish Town flats). 


"You've got the place to yourself, everything's your 
own." (F3S0D, Kentish Town flats). 
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The key phrases are “all to ourselves" and "all on our 
own" and "self-contained". These three varhants on the same 
same ——— is more 
theme show what people really expe ctifrom a house. hey 4#6/ 
more graphically expressed by those who say they take their 
house because thev have their own front door ; 

"We've got our own front gate, that's why E've stayed 
here so long.” (F55C, Secontree, used to live in a flat 
in Poplar). 

"I like having my own front door. We were comfortable 
when wey were (living in a flat at Clapham), but these 
houses were being built, and we thought it would be 
nice to live up here." (F55C, Roehampton, wife of 
chauffeur). 


"T like a cottage life, and it's nice to be on your own,/ 
and shut your own front door." (F60D, Roehampton). 


"I like it very much indeed. It's got a front door and 
a back. You can go inside and it's nobody's business.” 
(F50C, Watling). 


"It's self-contained, you've got’ your own street door." 
(2@Gt F40D, Fulham flats). 


This is clearly saying the same thing in other words : what 
people want is a self-contained 8m flat or &£xagx house with its 
own front door and not shared imxanmxk by or sharing any of its 
conveniences with any other family. The total proportion ex- 
pressing this view in the whole sample was between 9 and 10 per 
cente 

The importance people attach to having = B a separate front 
floor has already beem toughed on in Chapter XII (p.5), where it 
was shown how 25% of those with common porches on the housing 


estates objected to them. A drastic example of the troubles 


ye ae ee 


that common porches are liable to lead to was given by a 


woman living in Monmouth Road, Becontree ;: 

"Every house should have its own entrance. It's terrible, 
the rows with these porches. Last week I saw the woman 
over the way having a terrible set to with her neigh- 
bour over the step. She slapped her across the face m 
with a wet flannel." (F25C). 

Several people on the housing estates carried this dislike 
of contiguous front doors so far as to rejoice at having a fromrt 
door at the side of the house ; 


"(Like) everything. It's got a nice side entrance, it's 
more private." (F35C, Watling). 


"(Like) the convenienceg, and this doorvay all to meself." 
(F40D, Roehampton, door at dide of house). 


This bus-driver's wife, however, 

"Just (dislike) having the side entrance so near to the 
next door one. Not that I don't set on with them, but 
you know my meaning, don't yan?" (F50C, Roehampton). 

Plan 68, again, shows how an F75D a® Letchworth objected to neigh- 
bours having to come past her windows in order to get to and 

from their gardens and the front gatee This is all part and 
parcel of the same phenomenon, the desire to keep one{s own 
private affairs from the private game of one's neighbours, a 
desire which had in the past brought much business to the manu-» 


facturers of Nottingham lace. 


Being Overlooked 


Anything in the nature of being overlooked is therefore 
strongly deprecated. This applies particularly to back gardens, 


where people often complain that the hedge that divides them 
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from their neighbours! gardens is too scanty to ensure real 
privacy : 


"The fences in the gardens should be higher, not over- 
looking like this. A lot of people want more privacy./ 
New houses should have more privacy - gardens and 
front gates = I don't mind so much myself, I get on. 
with the neighbours - never had a row with anybody, but 
some don't." (F35C, Becontree, wife of labourer, 5 
children. J 


"I'd have to have a garden, but shut off and not so 
overlooked as these are." (F40C, Letchworth, husband 
formerly head of local training centre, now works in 
Birmingham) e 


fI don't like this fencing. It's too open. Not pri- 
vate enough." (FS5C, Roehampton, husband in Army, on 
Stock Exchange before war). 

"It ought to have a side entrance, and more room at the 
back; longer gardens, so you're further from your 
neighbours." (F40C, wife of clerical worker, Watling). 

"Yes, I do think they shtould make the houses more kind 
of private. It's so open, just these thin little bits 


of stick for fences, and often nothing at all." (FSOD, 
wife of motor mechanic, Watling). 


"Bhe back garden fence should be higher, to make it more 
private." (F60D, Becontree). 


This form of the privacy complaint occurs mainly in the 
newer housing areas where thin paling fences have been put up 
between the #@ gardens and hedges have not had time to grow; in 
the older houses the gardens are often separated by a brick wall 
(eeg. at Fulham, see Plans 50-52). Letchwobth houses, for ins- 
tance, have only wire fences (see Plans 56, 57), and Roehampton 


ones wooden stake or paling fences (see Plan 64). 


Sometimes the backs of one row of houses overlook the 


gardens of another row, and this again is Baken exception to 


(see Plan 65). 


Equally strong protests are maffe where people can be oger~ 


looked either in the house or sitting on a balcony : 


"The Sscullery window should have the frosted glass on 
the top half. We have to wash an the scullery, and 
people in the top of the opposite block can look in." 
(F40C, husband in Army, Fulham flats). 


"And I'd like a balcohy at the back, with a little pri- 
vacy. We have to stop in here, or else look bather 
common sitting out on the front balcony." (F35D, hus- 
band in Army, Fulham flats; these balconies run along 
the outside of the block connecting the main stairease 
with the flats on each floor. 


"Everyone should have privacy. We've got a balcony, 
but the lady next door can see into ite It's not 
very private." (F30C, Kentish Town flats, husband 
works in factory at Willesden). 


Again and again the fierce desire not to be watched by other 


a 


people when you are taking your ease comes out. It seems to 
be a deep-seated and primitive impulse. 
LiVing in Rooms or Parte-Houses 


= 
UL the gravest threat to privacy comes when two or more fami- 
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py +4:3¢ live in the same house. This is rather a different matter 
of from taking in a lodger, for if you don't like a lodger you can 
always get rid of him, whereas you cannot get rid of a fellow- 
tenant, unless you make yourself so unpleasant that he cannot 
stand it any longer. “he creat majority of the Fulham houses 

in the sample were divided houses, usually inhabited by two or 
three families. ‘the comments of these people m their neighbours 
and landladies are therefore of sonsiderable interest ; 


Fellow-tenants 3: 


a Cee 


Wifd of Kensington A.R.P. worker in ground-floot flat, 
Fairholme Road : "I don't like tenement houses, but I 
do like my flat. The only trouble is you're at the 
it! of anyone who moves in above. I'd like it best 

Lit wasgselt-contained with my own front door and a 
i aacan (F30C). 


Old age pensioner in front room on first floor, Fair- 
holme Road : "The houses should not be let to inferior 
tenants. An overseer should be appointed for each street, 
and all complaints should be addressed to him to deal 
withe He should sf§op all immorality and keep up the 
tone for the tenants. There should be no interference 
in one way or another. The County Council should have 
control of the neighbourhood and all disputes over 
houses should go to them." (F75D, described by inv. as 
"garrulous old woman in bedraggled ceat held together 
over shabby frock; obviously poor, but trying to keep 
up standards; sahres one room with her sister, both 
living on pensions; greatly preoccupied wk&k in keeping 
kexself to mmrself and suspicious of all neighbours; 
used to be in domestic service.). 


"I'd like to be on my own. It's only an old lady upstairs, 
but still..." (F35C, ground-floor, Dawes Rd.) 


5 "I don't have it to myself. They are nice people down- 

stairs, but it's not like being on your own." (F35C, 
Kingston Road, Ilford). 

Landladies ; 


"(Like) nothing. It's rooms. Some people call it a flat, 
but I don't. Yourre always having landladies poking 
about minding your business." (F65D, Moore Park Road, 
Fulham ) . 


On the other hand people who have been in rooms and move to 
a Bouse of flat frequently praise the greater privacy of their 
new home ; 
"I only had rooms before, and it's nice having a house 


to myself." (F30C, Ilford, formerly in rooms at £x- 
fart Dagenham, husband an engineer's fitter). 


"Tt's convenient, when you come from rooms, but I dontt 
like being so near each other." (F30C, Becontree, has 
shared porch, used to live in rooms at Bow). 


"Well, it's nice being on your own, having your own 
street door after being infrooms." (F45D, Roehampton, 
formerly in flat in divided house at Hammersmith). 


"—t's so convenient, and it's all to yourself, no land- 
lady. It's nice to know you're on your own, mistress 
of your own home." (F45C, Roehampton, formerly in 
flat in divided house in West Kensington). 


"Well, you're entirely on your own, no miserable land- 
ladies saying what you shall do. We had to come to 
London during the Depress#ton, and we had to take what 
we could get, but we had a miserable landlady. When 
my baby came, she objected because I wouldn't let her 
have the handding of him. I had a breakdown, and we 
had to get out, and through medical help I was sent 
up here, and here we've stuck. We thought we'd make a 
move when we'd finished school, but now we feel we do 
get good value for our 15s. and we don't want to pay 
much more.” (F45B, wife of London manager for rubber 
manufacturers, Roehampton, used to live in flat in di- 
vided house in Parsons Green). 


"It's convemient, you're to yourself, no lodgers in the 
upstairs flat.¥ [In Fulham we had a cantankerous kind of 
woman in the house, and my wife's kxexsagrké a women who 
xXixexz keeps herself to herself, and this didn't please 
here I had my name down for this for five years." (M50D, 
taxi-driver, Roehampton). 


"Just it's my homee I will say one thing for them, you 
can shut your door, not like rooms." (F60D, Watling), 


"After rooms it's a palacee We had to carry every drop 
of water there." (F50D, Fulham flats, formerly in rooms 
in Fulham) ° 
The same apovlies to people who have moved from a flat to ea 
house (it is not always clear whether they mean a real separate 


flat in a block or just a flat in a divided house ) : 


"(Like) principally because after living in a flat it 
is wonderful to be on your own.” (F35C, widow, Watling). 


"It's nice after a flat in London to have a place all to 
myself." (F40D, Becontree, formerly in flat at Bow). 


"It's on its own - after living in a flat - it's the 
first house I've haq - 
it S€ ems Ve 
+7 Nice ,n 


(F35C, Letchworth, baker's wife, used to live in flat 
at Brighton). 


"Tt!s better than flats. Modern houses are better than 
flats. You have your own garden and your own front 
door." (F35C, Ilford, used to live in flat in Weat Ham). 


Neighbours 


There are really two kinds of problems connected with 
neighbours, relations with neighbours living in the same house 
and relations with neighbours living next door or is the same & 
street. Neighbours living in the same house are deprecated 
even if it is “only an old lady unstairs", but neighbours 
living in a differemt house are endurable provided they do 
no¥ intrude themselves into the family's private affairs, 
bg being noisy or able to overlook one of the rooms or the 
garden. 

Following is typical of ordinary friendly converastion 
among neighbours (Fulham) ; 


Yrs. Se is walking home, alittle after six, with a 
bag of shoppinge She stops in front of her next door 
neighbour's front window and shouts in : 

¥ou there, Mrs.K.?" 

"Hullo, duck. How you getting on?" says Mrs. K., coming 
to the window. 

"Lovely. Do you know, I've heard from young Lil? She's 
coming out of the hospital Saturday." 

"What? They're sure, are they? When did you hear?" 

"Just this evening. I got the letter at half-past four. 
She's going up for the inspection Tuesday, and I'm to go 
and fetch her home Saturday. I was trying to tell young 
Nell, but you can't tell her anything, you know, she jumps 
at you so. She says Lil won't be coming home so soon, but 
she don't understand, they never go up for the inspection 
without they're coming home in two or three days efter. 
She abh't half excited." 

"T reckon she is. I bet young Georgie&Ss excited too!" 

"He ise He couldn't eat no tea, hardly, no more could 


I. Do you know, I was Sitting down to my mend4 
ng, 


half an 
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hour after I got the letter it was, and my hands was 
trembling so I could hardly hold the needle?¥ Trembling 
terrible, just thinking of her to come home." 

"Make you busy, won't it?" 

"Yes, but I know how I'll work it. Young Nell will see 
after her in the mornings while I'm out working. It's my 
lucky day to-day. Chap came end said there was a Canadian 
fellow has two rooms in King Henry's Road, and he wants 
someone to scrub them out for him. He's got his wife 
coming up, or something, This chap who told me, he said 
he can't get anyone to do it for him, and he's willing to 
pay anyone ten shillings to come inone afternoon, just to 
scrub them amuk& two rooms. That's for me, I said. It's wm 
good, ish't it, ten shillings?" 

"It's good money. They can't get the people to do it 
; you see. That's what it is. 
That's right. Hope scrubbing the rooms is all he wants, 
though!¥ Ten shillings is a lot of money." 
Both laugh. 
"You mind out, girl. Them Canadians are funny, you know." 
"Telling mel" 
Both laugh again. 
"I want to listen to the news from Cairo to-night. It 
gave out they were going to Bhve a message from a fellow 
in Hamostead, N.W.11." 
"That's what I said, N.W.11l. But young Nell, she says 
there ain't no N.W.11 in Hampstead. I don't know, I 
thought verhaps we'd hear young Stan, or one of them fellows." 
"Would be lovely, wouldn't it, to hear young Stan over 
the radio? Wonder what he'll say? His ma'll be excited, 
* wouldn't she, to hear him?" 
ae "Lovelym Well, I must be getting on with my work, I 
supposee Or Dad'll be after me." 
"tTis a life, isn't it? Well, tata, duck." 
"Ba-ta." 


now 


Such conversational intercourse is part of the everyday 
life of every community, though to hear the way some people — 
talk about their neishbours, one might think that the last 
thing they wanted to do was to pass the time of day with them. 
Animosities are sometimes worse in smell villages than in towns 
where people's eontacts cover a wider range, but this tirade 


from a young woman in a Surrey village shows gx how neighbours 
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can and do get on each other's nerves ; 


"Our neighbours are awfu}. She's a horrid woman, and we 
live ever so close. Mrs. S. (F55C) d@esn't take any no- 
tice of her much. She just says good morming, and that's 
about alle But when the old girl was ill, the woman next 
floor kept asking her in to meals. The awful part is she's 
such a dirty woman, when she gives you a cup of tea, the 
cup's dirty. I used to refuse all the meals, but I had 
to go in at night and have a cup of tea to keep her quiet. 
She took my bread for me, and paid the butcher anc baker 
end all that, so I couldn't fall out with her. She's an 
awful scandalxkmamgkxzmonger. She takes a great interest 
in all the gtrls in the village who're going to have babies 
and haven't got husbandse This sort of thing - 'Mrs, So- 
and -so's having a baby next month and her husband's been 
away four yearse” (F20C). 


Considerable animus against neighbours was also discovered 
in the 1939 Fulham survey, when people were asked whether they 
would prefer to live in any other house in the street ;: 


"People are dirty down the other end of the street." 

"I want to get out of the company in the street." 

"I don't like the people on the other side of the street, 
they&re all Irish, rough, all the riff-raff, they've 
brought the street dowm. I don't talk to them much. 

Ll sometimes walk past without speaking to them, and 
they think I'm queer. We poor labour people ought to 
have little houses, two floors. Leave these big houses 
for the hightétops, they can afford them." 

r- don! t like the street, too noisy and dirty. High rents 
TOO. 


Neighbours! Noise 

In the present survey, the chief positive compaaibt that 
is made against neighbours is of their noisiness, and this is 
virtually confined to the two blocks of flats, where 13% (Fulham) 
and 8% (Kentish Town) either make this grumble, or suggest that 


new houses and flats to be built after the war should be made 


more soundproof. The chief burden of complaint is against the 
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noisinedd@ of children ;: 


"Well, we're used to a little cottage by ourselves. 
We're not used to people on top like this. It's 
just the noise. Now the children are mostly away, 
of course, but when they're here it's terrible. 

We could never get any sleep before half-past twelve 
at night." (F50C, York Rise, wife of engine-driver, 


used to live in Norfolk). 


Rhwikiyxkheretaxthexnotsex xxifxyoutvexnotxnsiasxxneiznxx 
Ramxruyxwhakxeanxyoux totrx (RAORy x¥orkx« Rize 


"The main trouble is the noise, wireless going and 
children playing round the yard. You can hear every- 
thing going on, and when my husband's doing night 
shift he can't get to sleep with it." (F50D, Fulham 


Court ) ° 


or else against children playing, when their noisiness is in- 


ferred 3; 


"There's a lot of nuisance with the children playing 
outside and aiming balls at the windows. Jl want an 
upper flat." (F70D, York Rise). 


"(MBislike) these long balconies, children up and down 
them on scooters on Sunday afternoons." (F35C, Fulham 


Court, 2 children). 


"Each flat should have its own little balcony as in 
Burne-Jones House (a more modern block of flats in 
North End Road, Fulham), so that children are not al- 
ways playing on the balconies. Yeaden the floors against - 
the noise from next-door flats." (F45C, Fulham Court). 


also 
There is/a good deal of gereral complaint about noisy neigh- 


bours : 


"It's hearing e very footstep, and then the drill out- 
side, it drives me mad, it @oes when you're nervy.” 


(F50D, Fulham Court). 


"It's no&sy, you never get any peace. The neighbous 
are such a mixed class. I liked my old place better 


for that." (F40C, York Rise). 


"You can hear every little noise next door." (F30C, 
York Rise). 


oS ae 


"Tt's not soundproof, but it's fireproof. You can 
hear all that's going on, but you've got to make al- 
lowances." (F65C, widow, York Rise). 


"Well, the noise, if you've got noisy neighbours what can 
you do?" (F40D, York Rise). 


Some people find themselves inhibited in certain respects 
by n& being abtetodo certain things because they would be 
nofigy for neighbours : 

"The sliding door to the bathroom is bad. It makes a 
noise, and we can't use the bath late in the evening 
because of disturhing others." (F45C, Fulham Court, 
said by inv. to be "genuinely distressed at the bad 
language used in the district and worried as to its 
effect on visitors; said her son could not invite 
friends home because of ite") 

"We're under very heavy restrictions. We had a little 
bit of a party at Christmas, the hoys were home, you 
know how it is, and at half past eleven someone came 
knocking on the door for us to Stop. That's not what 
you want at Christmas-time, is it?" (F45D, York Rise). 

A few people complain of neighbours being dirty ; 


"The neighbours are dirty, they shake the mats up above, 
and all the dirt comes in. " (F60D, Fulham Court) 


/] 

There does not seem to be animus against specific neigh- 
bours so much as against neighbours generally. One suspects 
that the protest is largely one sgainst having to live ina 
community like a block of flsets at all. The noises "get on 
people's nerves" precisely because thegr "nerves" are already 


somewhat ecgy from having to live in am unaccustomed proximity 


to their neighbours. 


It is interesting to compare these results with those of 


a series of studies of blocks of flats in London done shortly 


— 


before the war in London. On the Cable Street estate in 
Stepney, where people had recently been rehoused from a slum 


clearance area, 


58% had no complaint to make about noise at all} 
18% complained of hearing other people's radios 
through the walls; 
12% objected to other noises made by their neigh- 
bours; and 
12% found children a nuisance. 
The most disliked feature of these Nomxzeax flats was the lack of 
vrivacy, of which 22% complained. 

In a block of flats in Pye Street, Westminster, which had 
been there for much longer, a considerable number of the resi- 
dents having lived there all their lives, 

50% had no complaints about noise; 
20% complained about children; 
15% complained of traffic noises; 
6% complaisd of neighbours! noise; and 
of complained of neighbours! radios. 
Finally at Kenshl House, which is situated by the main Great 
Western line out of Paddington, only 16% objected to any noise 
in connection withnthe estate, nearly all of which were neigh- 
bour noises, while almost everyone had cot used to the trains 
and other traffic, so that they hardly noticed them. 

These figures are interesting as represnting inquiries 
where people were specifically asked about noise, whereas in 
the present survey the noise grumbles tame out only incidentally 
in the course of a general study of satisfaction and dissatisfac- 


tion factors. xXkxumpxexkuxkhaxk%Phe spontaneous response on noie 


was so high at both Fulham Court and York Rise that it is pro- 


i 
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bable thet a specific inquiry would have brought an ava- 


lanche of complaint at least equivalent to that in Cable Street. 


Summary 


1. 


di 


The desire for privacy is a deevefooted one in modern 
communities. In the present syfvey one of the three 
most important reaeons that péople gave for liking 


their houses was "it's all mn our own" or "it's aal 
to ourselves." 


Desire for one's own Yront door was also marked. 


Another privacy point. was that people strongly dis- 
like any of their yooms or their garden to be over- 
looked by neighbotrs. Wire fences and stakes are disliked. 


f 
The gravest thfeat to privacy comes when people have 
to live in dj#ided houses, and many strong comments sm 


testify to peovle's dislike of this mode of living. 


there isA strong undercurrent of neighbour-dislike, 


though gf course many people live quite amicably with 
them. / 


in hate the noise made by neighbours!’ wirelesses and 
chylaren laying are strongly resented. 


XXVI. LANDLORDS : OWN OR RBNT? 


One of the more significant watersheds in the tangled 
range of housing probgems is that between the people who own 
and those who waeukt rent their homes. There is a parallel 
watershed on the opinion side between those wko would like to 
own and those who prefer to rent. The sample in the present 
survey is not a random cross-section of housing in England, so 

paar the proportion of owners in the total (7%) cannot be regar- 
u 


“4 | 
in, oVJaea as representative. The sample is heavily biassed by the 


ew fact that all the houses on the three housing estates betong to 
the London County Council, and of the flats Fulham Court is the 
property of the Fulham Borough Council and York Rise of the St. 
Pancras House Improvement Society, so that there is no possibility 
of any of these being privately owned. Of the remainder, the 

and Bournville 
Old houses and garden cities, only in Ilford/is there any ap- 
preciable proportion of owned houses 3 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES OWNED IN VARIOUS AREAS 


Tlford 42% 
Bournville 23% 
Portsmouth 10% 
Fulham houses 5% 
Worcester 5 
Letchworth 2% 
Birmingham O% 


People who weukdxitkexts prefer to own their houses are 
more numerous than those who actually do so = 24% of the whole 


sample. Of those who want to own 28% actually do so, and of 


those who prefer to rent 97% actually do so. There is thus 
a considerable margin of unfulfilled desire to own. 

The desire to own was weakest in the two pkamzex types 
of housing where it was in fact impossible to own, viz. the 
housing estates (20%) and the flats (21%), the extremes being 
represented by Roehampton (29%) and Kunkisxkxfawnxtk Becontree 
(14%). The desire to own was weakest of all in the Birmingham 
old houses (7%), where in fact all the householders interviewed 
were tenants. I1t is of fone fnverest that at Gite citer only 
4% more wanted to own than actuality a aia soe The desire to own 
was On an average more intense in the garden cities (29%) than 
in the old houses (26%),though if the exceptionally low figure 

remaining 

for Birmingham is omitted the/old houses come out shightly higher 


than Bournville and Letchworth. 


Some Charecteristics of Owners and Tenants 


(247) 


More men (34%) than women/prefer to own. Since the great 
majority of the interviewees in the present survey were women, 
it is important to bear this distinction in mind. 

Class is also an important factor in whether people like to 


or actually do own their houses, as the following table shows 


CLASS PERCENTAGE OF PEOPLE WHO 
Own their Houses Prefer to Own their Houses 
B 28 42 
C 12 E&@ 29 
D : 3 ea, eee 
Aoi h ( ws ini 


The desire to owrf as you go down the gout ay gscalé, and so, ac- 


cordingly, doestthe proportion of people ep: actually do own. 


; eS ape 


The number of Beclass people in the survey was very small in- 
deed - only 2% = and the figures for B's must therefore not 
be taken as re preghtatave of B's as a whole, but they do il- 
lustrate the sarrcensit greater desire to own among B's than 
among the other classes, and the even greater degree to which 
they have succeeded in attaining their ambitions ; 


50% more Bls would like to own than actually do 80; 
tt i? rt | if 


125% " C's " it 
533% " Dig it Ss i" t" it " i! 


Ace makes only a slight difference to whether people rent 
or owm. 5% of people under 40 owned their houses compared with 
9% of people over 40. 

Length of residence, however, makes a great deal of dif- 
ference. No people at all who had been in their houses for 
less than two years were found to be owning them , but since 
this period of two years would in no case have reached back to 
before the war, this is not surprising. Howevey,khe 7% of the 
people who had been living in their present homes for 5-10 years 
owned them, compared with 15% of those who ~~ there more 
than ten years, ‘this clearly shows the stabi t/sing factor of 
owning a house. If you own it, you are less likely to want to 
move, since this will possibly entail some loss on Your in- 
vestment. 

The houses that are owned are generally speaking better 
equipped and better cared for than those that are just rented. 


This is illustrated by the fact that 8% of the houses with tath- 


rooms are owned, compared with 5% of the houses with no baths at 
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my age 


all. Of the houses with large and medium gardens 11% are 
owned, of those with @@ small gardens 8% are owned, and of 
those with no gardens at all only 1% are owned. This last 
group, of course, includes a great preponderance of flats 
which in this case cannot be owned anyway. Where there is 
a garden, 12% of the well-kept gardens are owned, 9% of the 
mediumly kept and 6% of the neglected; samxumrumix and the 
same clime is to be seen in the desire to own, as 29% of 
those with well-kept gardens and 22% of those with neglected 
csardens want to owne 

Ownership is clearly correlated with a more intense feelim 
about the home, though when both gactual and potential owner- 
ship are correlated with the question «bout liking or dis- 
liking the house there is no ststistically significant dif- 
ference. Wien it is correlated with the cquestion about what 
house people would really like to live in if they could choose, 
we find that 11% of those who would like to live in a bungalow, 
5% of those who would prefer to live in a small house and none | 
at all of those who would like to lhve in a flat want to own Wb 


their houses. @n the guestion about whether people want a ‘ 


sarden or not, again none at all of those who do not want a 
gard@én want to own. ee 


Why Feople Want to Own Ee 


Few people give specific reasons why they want to own. It 
seems to be 2 sort of absolute. You either want to own or you 


don't. Many peovle, however, discuss the disadvaatgges of 


owning, and say they would like to own, if only ... 
The chief factor that deters would-be owners id the finan- 
cial one ;: 


"If you've got money in the bank, then buy. But you've 
got to think of the upkeep.” (F50C, Roehampton, rent 
26s) 


"It's nice to own a house, but circumstances don't allow 
that." (M55D, Birmingham). 


"I'd like to own it if it was paid for!" (F65C, Becontree). 


"Own it if you had the money, but not under a building 
society. it's all right to put the money down, but not 
to be in deht for the rest of your life." (F50C, Kentish 
Town) e 


Ke A frequent remark is that people could easily have bought 
their home with all the monev they have paid out in rent in the 
course of a lifetime. 


"T wish we had owned. It's all absorbent of 3wemk money 
all these vears, and not a brick @o you owm.” (F50C, 
Roehampton, rent 21s. 11d.J, lived $here over 20 years). 

"We must have bought this house several t 
nowe” (F70D, Fulham houses, rent 27s., 1 

20 years). 


mes over by & 


$ 
ived there over 


"Time you've paid your rent for years, you might as 
well buy a house.” (F3S5D, Becontree, rent 12s. 10d. a 
week, livedg there over five years). 


"We go on paying rent indefinitely." (M45D, Becontree, 
rent 14s. 6d., lived there over 5 years). 


Closely allied with the financial factor is the age factor. 


A good many people say they would like to own if they were not 


too old to be able to pay off the instalments in their lifetime ; 


"Own, if you're young enoughe I've been paying rent 
all these years, and I haven't¢ got a brick to call 

my owne” (F60C, Roehampton, rent 26s. 3d., lived there 
over ten vyears.e). 


or ee ee — 


"We're too old to own. We've paid for this house in 
21 years, I think...” (F50D, Roehampton). 


"It would be nice to have your own if we were starting 
out again, just married." (F45D, Watling). 


"I'd like to own, but I'm too old now to think of buting 
a house.” (F60C, Ilford, rent 18s.) 


The war, and particularly compensation difficulties after 


bomb damage, has made cuite a few reluctant to own : 
"My son and I hope to buy one after the war." (F45D, 
Roehampton) e 


"I hope to buy one, if we survive all this." (M45C, 
Roehampton) e 


"Yes, hut not in wartime.” (F25C, Bournville). 


while at present.” (F30C, Bournville). 


"Well, we bought it. My husband put by a little bit 
of cash and paid down. We rather wish we hadn't now, 
because we have to shoulder practically all respon- 
sihility. If our house is bombed now we have to bear 
all the loss ourselves until the Government gives us 
compensation, if it does. If we were renting it, the 
landlord would have to see to everything. It's a 
different matter in peace-time, though. If we can 
come through this war with no more damage done, xk&yY11 we/ 
be all right." (F40C, Cricklewood, house with large 
hole in roof). 


Another disadvantage of owning a house is considered to be 
that it restricts people's freedom to move about the country, 
either from one job to another or after they retire. <s+his is 
obviously an important point in connection wibh postewar plan- 
ning, since if the proposals of the Barlow Commission on the 
location of industry are implemented there will have to be a 


good deal more organised shifting of Babour about the country 


—— ie 


than there was before the war, and this may come up against 
the obstacle of house#ownership acting as a deterrent. There 
is clearly a need for some easy way of enabling working-class 
people to transfer their buiadiding society transactions from 
one am house to another without their losing the payments they 
have already made. 

some comments in this vein : 

"I should like to pay for my house by the rent, but on 
the other hand, when I'm retired I should like to 
leave and get a nice little place by the seaside." 
(M50C, Roehampton). 

"It's difficult. If you own a house, you get tifed to 
a district. I'd like a change, but we can't move be- 
cause of the house. If it wasn't for the war, we'd let 


it, but it would cost too much to repair the bomb 
damage properly now." (F40C, Ilford). 


Then there are various domestic consid«rations that affect 
the decision to own or rent : 
"I']] leave that to my husband. Of course, you feel 
more encouraged to do things when you own it." (FSOD, 


Roehampton ) 


"It's nice to emn if you've a man that's handy about 
the housee" (F60D, Roehampton). 


"Naturally, I'd rather own. I could do wkkk a lot to 
my own house.” (F40C, Fulham houses). 


"It's a great advantage, you take more interest in 
doing things." (F45C, Bournville). 


"T'qd rather own it, but Dad won't." (F45C, Bournville). 


"WweYd wouldn't have made all these imppovements if we 
didn't own the house." (F35C, Bournville). 


"T'tve tried to talk my hubby into buying a house, but 
he always says he won't." (Birmingham, F40C). 
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Domestic considerations thus resolve themselves into dif- 
ferences of opinion bewteen husbands and wives on the advisa- 
bility of buying a house, and the fact that if people own their 
own homes they feel it is worth while puttine in more work on 
them. “e saw the effect of this on the condition of gardens a 

way 


little whkksm back. 


Owners who Prefer to Rent 


it is of special jntétest to examine why the 3% of owners 


who vrefer to rent take up this attitude. This seems to be 


mainly due to the effect of bomb damage on the Ilford house- 
holderse Out of 43 beners in Ilford three wanted to rent. 
F65C said "once you've paid vour rent your worries are over, 
and a taxi-driver's wife, F35C, commented, "We own this one, 
and that's why I say rent." Among POET Sage sl liford house- 
owners who were doubtful about whether it was really a good 
thing to own, were an M50C who said, "I own this, but I wish I 


' and an 


didn't; if it wasn't for the war, I would sooner own,’ 
F50C who rather confusedly remarked, "It's allg according to 
the mates." At Fulham five out of six owners preferred to 
own, but the sixth, F50C, said she would rather rent “as times 
are". At Bournville only one owner wanted to rent, and she 
said "I have experience of both." 


Thus it seems that where owners at present say they would 


rather rent, it is usually due to temporary wartime conditions. 


Feople Prefer to Rent 


The reasons people give for preferring to rent are for 
the most part the same as the drawbacks that the would-be 
Owners instance as the main obstacles to their actually owning. 
Only they are so strongly held as decisively to incline the 
householder in favour of renting. fhere is, for instance, the 
financial argument :; 


"I would never buy unless I had enough money to go to 
a builder and make my own specifications and examine 
all the materials before they were used. I don't 
want one of the jerryebuilt Wimpey houses." (M30C, 
Rass hamp ton ) ° 


"I would rent, definitely. I wouldn't own because you 
want so much capital to plan your own house and make 
sure you haven't bot bricks mixed with sand." (M35C, 
Roehampton) e 


"Rent, unless you had a lot of money and a husband with 
a very soft job." (F30C, Roehampton). 

a 
"It's not a paying proposition to own xmm# house." (M45C, 
Bournville). 


"You can get better investments for your money." (M60C, 
Bournville). 


The suspicion of small modern houses built by private enterprise 
that we saw in Chapter XXII comes out again here. Another very 
powerful financial argument is that a house-owner has to make 

his own repairs and many people prefer to rent for that reason ; 


"I wouldn't have the responsihility of owning. I leave 
all xhatxkaxkke the worries to the L.C.C. estate office." 
(M55C, Roehampton). 


"It's no good owning one house, you need two, so that 
the rent from one can pay for the repairs fae you have 
to have done for the other." (F60D, Birmingham). 


s teu 


AFRxyoux"If you own, there's always somethine the matter. 
People never realise how much there is to keep up. 
A little house has got a big mouth, as they say." 
(F'75D, Birmingham). 


"You've always got your hand in your pocket if you own 
a house.” (F25D, Watling). 


The age reason for not owning &s also mentioned, closely 


linked with the finacial reason :; 


"You are old before you have finished buying. If you 
had a lump sum to put down, that would be quite dif- 
ferent." (F55C, Becontree). 


"Rent, as things are. It's lovely to own if you are 
young." (F55C, Bournville). 


"I'm too old to own." (F55C, Roehampton). 


The war and bomb damage are also important pro-rent reasons ; 
were 


"Rent, as things are. I mean, if you'ysbombed you'd 
l@se everything." (F35D, Bournville). 


"When you see the bomb damage, it makes you think twice 
about owning.” (F30D, Ilford). 


"T!q rabher rent in wartime.” (F20C, Portsmouth). 


"If you're sure you're going to live to a ripe old age, 
it's all right buying your house, but with the risk of 
to-day it's definitely best to rent for a working man - 
of course if you've the money to plant down on a house 
eee’ (M3ZO0C, Bournville). 


The mobility reason also appl@es again : 


"If anything happens and you have to move, you can move 
without any bother (if you Bent), otherwise you have 
to wait until you sell your house." (F55C, Roehampton). 


"Rent. There's not so much responsibility. ‘You can al- 
ways move if you don't get on with your neighbour." 


"Rent. *ou can please yourself then. Il don't want to 
book a house for life. VYircumstances may alter.” (F40C, 


Becontree). 


-— 2... 


"I don't like to feel too settled." (F30C, Ilford). 
Vomestic reasons for preferring to rent include consider- 
ations of bequeathing property to children :; 


"If you own it and you die, you can only leave it 
to one child, and that's not right." (F45D, Watling). 


and the Unfortunate exneriences ¢@ their relatives : 


"I have often been tempted to buy, but experiences of 
ny relations have put me off." (F50C, Secontree). 


the principal advantages ofxa@mmkugxandxa renting, and dis- 
advantaces of BmumkxXnx owning may thus be listed as ; 


le Owning is more expnensive in the long run, but 
cheaper in the lone run, if you can start 
YOUN? e 
S 
2. If you own you have the worry and respénibillity 
off repairs and war damage, whigh if youtrent 
are the landlord's. 


Se If you own you are tied to one place until you 
wan sell the houseée 


> 


If you buy a house, you are liable to find it is 
jerry-built. 


4. 
Opinion about ents 


Rents in the survey sample houses ranged mostiy from 1Os. 


to 25s. 2a week, according to the number of roomse As a factor 


el 


in satisfaction or dissatisfattion about the house, rent was 
not mentione’ by more than 5% of the interviewees in either 


f ; , 
direction,g Phouch it isguite clear that rent is an important 


factor in the selection of the house = people live in as nice 


a house as they can afford - in the present survey at any rate 


rent does not emerge as a significant cause of satisfaction 


or of dissatisfaction. 
some typical favourable comments about rent: 


i" , a : oe : 
The rent suits us." (F60D, Birmingham, 2 in fami lv, 
< bedrooms, rent 9s. 1ld.). 


"We're quite satisfied now we've put in the bathroom. 
The rent's reasonable, and we've had a wide sink put 
in, the old boiler put out and a gas boiler pu 
(F40C, Birmingham, 3 in family, 1 child, 2 bedrooms, 
rent 1086) « 


"It's a good house for the money, I reckon, well built. 
(F40C, Birmingcham). 


"It's what I can afford." (F50D, Fulham houses/, widow 
living alone, 1 bedroom, rent 12s. 6d.). 


"You couldn't get better for the moneyeAs a working man's 
wife, 1 think we have a nicer home than many who are 
paying far more." (F30C, Letchworth, 3 in family, 3 
bedrooms, rent 12s. 6d.). 


"Tt's so cheap, so cheap." (F70D, Kentish Town, widow 
: : : a —~ «2 \ 
living alone, 1 bedroom, rent Gs. lid.). 


Practically all the peonle who like their houses because of 
the low rent live in small families (one woman with six chile- 
dren liked the York Rise flats for their cheapness), and pay a 
rent of les. 6d. or lessee 


Some typical unfavourable comants 2bout rent : 


"The rent is too high for two rooms and a scullery.”" 


~ 
(F30D, Fulham houses, 5 in family, 3 children, 1 bed- 
room, rent 15s.). 


"Tt's an extortionate rent for two rooms and a scullery.” 
(F25C, Ilford, 4 in family, 2 children, 1 bedroon, 
rent 16s. dd.)-. 


a 


"Tt'!s too dear. It's so dark I have to keep the door 
open to get any light." (F60D, widow living alone, l 
bedroom, rent 7s.)-« 


RPrexek "The rent's much too high, and the kitchen 
range is a big ugly thing." (M60D, Roehampton, «< in 


lamily, 4 bedrooms, rent 2OS- Ode) 


oa = 


"It's a great deal too dear." (F80D, Fulham flats, 3 


in family, 2 bedrooms, rent 15s. 4d). 


"here is some protest at various charges being included ih 


the rent : 


We are charged 6d. a 


"The rent should be inclusive. 
(N65C, Fulham 


week extra for the bicvcle shed." 
fiats ) « 


but I don'® know, Ther put it all on 


"I'd like a bath, 
(F55D, Bournville). 


the rent whatever extra you have." 
many people gam do not complain of their own rents, 


A sood 
the rents of 
but sugrest that in/the new houses built after the war should 


"Make them in a stvle like this with a reduced rent for 
the working class, to give the kiddies a chance." 
(M50C, Roehampton). 

"They should be at prices to meet the demands of th 
working people living in them..Something shgould be 


done about the exorbitant charces made by building 

societies for buting houses.” (M30C, carpenter, Roe- 

hampton). 

"Ten shillings is enough rent for a working man to pay.” 
Letchworth, rent 12s. 5d.e)e 


"There should be rents to meet working people's pockets. 
hese rents are too dear." (F45C, BournvilleJ, rent 


13s. 10d.). 
"There should be more conveniences for the working 
class, and lower rents." (F25D, Fulham houses). 


"The more modern they are the heavier the rent, and work- 


ing people can't afford them." (F50D, Fulham houses). 


Landlords 
Of the land ‘Jords in the present sample, three are local 


authorities, the London County Council (Becontree, Watling, 


Roehampnton), Fulham Borough Council (Fulham flats) and Letch- 


“ie, ee 


Urban Yistrict Council 
worth/(some of the Letchworth Houses); and two are trusts, the 


Pournville Village ‘trust (and associated trauts) (Bournville) 


and the St. Pancras House Improvement Society (Kentish Town 


filets). About these corvnorate landlo there are nr 
(excevt as desrribed in following section§ off SBEEXBS and re- 
or the Portsmouth landlords. 


stBictions), nor about the remaining Letchworth landlords, / 
four 


mT = > 2 wr ’ 
shat leaves only the £8 old house areas, Birmincsham, Fulham, 


Tlford, Rarksmanmkm and “Woncester,where svecific landlord grumbles 


can be found, vVizZe 
XOKXAEXBieMiNaMax 125% at “orcester 
SAXHUCXNGEAaSEEEY 9% at : 


XAKXAEXIXF GH 5% at Birmincham 
SXaex Rukh am 5% at Elford. 


The sreat bulk of the grumbles are about the failure of 
landlords to effect revaigs, the repairs in man¥ cases bein 


due to bomb damage 3; 


'? - Th cwan’ae 2 
It's not in good condition. It wants re-roofing at 
7 — = 2 o PTT. - - ~~" -] 5 + / ~~ Cy 
the back and doing through. The landlord never comes 
“hy : | * se LP om a — » Bin ~ . e a. 2 o 
near use We've not seen him for eichteen months. € 


send our rent by post.” (F50D, Birmingham). 


"The slates want mending and the rain comes through, but 
they won't do anything.” (F55D, Birmingham). 


"Tt's no use, the landlords won't do anything.’ (F80D, 
ru lham ) e 


"Well, its been blasted, and the landlord won't do 
anything about it." (F30D, Fulham). 


"The owners should do more in the way of redecorating." 
(F55D, Fulham). 


4 


"It's in a filthy state. They haven't done any repairs 
here at all.” (FS 50C, Ilford, house damaged by blast). 


"It wants doing up, but mp landlady won't do ite she 


won't even m rir 
mend the window," (F50C, Ilford, window blasted). 


a 28S 


“You daren't ask for nothing, the landlady's awful." 


(F35D, Worcester). 


Wxr 


You can't get nothing done here.” (FS0D, Worcester). 
it is interesting how often the landlords ge: referred to by the 
impersonal "they". Other kinds of complaints about landlords 
or landladies are few. ‘“e saw in the previoys chapter how 
veople who live in digided houses where the landlady still 
lives dislike her alleged pokinge and prying aboute One 
Birmingham factgr y worker's wife complained about the landlady 
havins put the rent up for a two-bedroomed house with little 
or no garden 3° 

"The renE8s been nut un, %X%he's avaricious, but if Iftd 

refused to vay it she'd have only found someone else 

to pay it." (F65C, rent 10s.). 

Two Fulham landlords even got praised ; 


= 


"We've a very good landlord, he'd do anything we asked 
really." (F50D, hushend ex-Guardsman and now works at 
Var Office). 

"We've done all the alterations to make it a very nice 
flat. We have a good landlord who does anything we 
ask for." (F40C, wife of taxi-driver). 

The criterion of soodnedd in a landlord is evidently that he 


should do anything his tenants ask for. 


Repairs, as distinct from redecoretions (see Chapter XXI} 
were demxm wanted also only in the four old house areas mene 
tione* abovee In most cases landlords were blamed for not 


needed revairs were either due @o bomb 


Theofrequency of demands for repairs was as follows ;: 
Birminecham OK 
Worcester 129 
liford 6 
Bu lham 4 


nemarks bearing on repair demands were quoted in the previous 


section. Here are one or two more ;: 


"T should like some rensrirs done for a start. The 


A 


back door gate is nearly down." (F60D, Birminsham). 
was 

"I'm used to it, and itl¢ near my husband's work. I've 

nothing against it if only we could get some repairs 

done.” (F6OD, widow, lived there over 20 years, Bir- 

mingham) : 7 

"The repairs should be done. The tiles have been of! 


a 
for three years, the rain comes pouring in. A mar 
came to do it, but now it's worse than ever. They don't 
care." (F35D, Birmingham). 


aoe nearly falling to pieces. -+here's always Ewk 
rater comings through somewhere." (F40C, Fulham). 


"Tt's all tthmbling down. It was condemned. It would 
have been pulled down but for the war.” (F55D, ‘iorcester). 
Restrictions 


=~ 


At the Fulham flats there were cuite 3 nu: ber of complaints 
at the restrictions said to maxm beé~ imoosed by the landlords, 
the Fulham Borough Vouncil : 


"There's too much restrictions. We had to set rid of 

9 lovely cat, and give my son's Alsatian to my sis ter.” 
And if hae hang your washi: g@ out on a sunny day there's 
a fuss." (M40C, Fulham flats). 


"They should have rents that working people can pay. 
Since mv two sons have heen in the Army I've 20 t an 
emoty room which they won't let me let to anvone, and 
I have to pay for it just the same." (F35C). 


"Tt's the rules and 
live your own life. 


Summary 
quae ~~. whi 


Le 


oresent sample 7% of the interviewees owned 
> said they would like to own 
were confined to the old houses 
as it was impossible for anyone 
flats tO Owne 


iore men than women preferred to owne More 5B and C- 
class preferred to and actually did own than Declass. 
Rather more old people owned than those under 40. 


The chief disadvantages of owning, and corresponding 
advamtages of renting, were felt to be the worry and 
responsibility of having to do repairs etc., that 

old people could not expect to start owning, that 
owning a house ties Fou down to one plave, and that 
if you buy a house you are liable to find it is jerry- 
Ouilte 


There were a good many complaints about landlords, 
oarticularly that they would not effect repsirs. 


# 


At the Fulham Plats vneople objected to the restrictionse 


